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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough) 
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Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 
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(18 Members) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 

“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment 
of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 


‘With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 

That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, April 22, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Bélisle, Carter, Cook, 
Eudes, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Mc- 
Grand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck. 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Dr. D. L. McQueen, Director of the Economic Council of Canada. 
(Curriculum Vitae follows these Minutes). 


Miss J. Podoluk, Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A brief and charts submitted by Dr. McQueen were ordered to be printed 
as Appendices A and B respectively. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjounred until Thursday next, April 24, at 
9.30 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


John A. Hinds, 
Assistant Chief, 
Committees Branch. 


CURRICULUM VITAE 


David L. McQueen, Born Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, December 25, 1926. 
Education: Schools in Saskatoon, Kingston, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., University of 
Manitoba (B. Comm. 1947), Queen’s University (M.A., 1948); London School of 
Economics (Ph.D., 1952). Employed Research Department, Bank of Canada, 
1952 to 1965; Economic Council of Canada since 1965. Appointed Director of 
Economic Council 1968. Co-author with Y. Dubé and J. E. Howes of study 
Housing and Social Capital for Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, also, contributor to La planification économique dans un Etat fédératif, 
Laval University Press, 1965, and to Wages, Prices and Economic Policy (John 
H. G. Crispo, editor), Toronto, 1968. In April 1969, Mr. McQuen was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the Economic Council of Canada. 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, April 22, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Call the meeting to order. 


Members of the committee, greetings to you 


all and welcome. I am delighted to see you 
and to start out on this mission with you. 
Some of our members are having a hard time 
getting back to Ottawa. I have had a few 
phone calls and it appears that transportation 
is not as good as it would be if Air Canada 
was in business today. However, they are get- 
ting back; some will be here before we are 
finished and others will be back in a day or 
so. 


Now in order to bring you up to date and 
to put you completely in the picture I have 
prepared a short statement covering the 
ground which is familiar to most of us but 
not to all of us. For a few moments I want to 
review with you the form of our undertaking, 
its principles and objectives. 

The Senate has undertaken a most impor- 
tant and very complex study. It has delegated 
this committee to embark on a voyage to a 
known destination—the end of poverty in this 
country. Poverty is the greatest challenge fac- 
ing this country today. It is not new; it has 
been here for a long time; it is entrenched, 


some and ignored by others. 


I think you know as well as I do that 
previous efforts to end poverty have not been 
crowned with success. But we cannot afford 
to fail in this great challenge which is offered 
to us. We are a fact-finding committee and we 
are an educational committee. We must define 
its dimensions and bring forth fruitful recom- 
mendations. We start with a good heart, best 
wishes and high hopes, as well as maximum 
support, to help the other Canada. It is not 
going too quick or easy, but our determination 
is unqualified. The very least we can do is to 
restore hope to the other Canada. 


The qualifications of the members of the 
committee are the very best. This committee 


encrusted and hardened. It is accepted Py 


is representative of Canada; it represents 
every province and all aspects of Canadian 
life and enterprise. Many members of the 
committee have known poorness; all have 
been in constant contact with poverty. 


We have experience and background. We 
come from the same streets and concessions, 
speak the same languages and share a com- 
mon concern. This presents to each one of us 
on this committee the greatest opportunity of 
our lifetime to help our fellow Canadians. 


It is fitting that the Economic Council, to 
whom Canadians owe a great debt for their 
concern and reporting on poverty, should 
present the first brief. The Council in its Fifth 
Annual Report suggested that the Senate 
should enquire into the problem of poverty. 
As you will see from the schedule which you 
have before you government departments and 
related bodies will follow. All of this should 
give each one of us a good grounding. In fact 
as my co-chairman said this morning it will 
be “training on the job’. 

Before the summer adjournment we shall 
have a better understanding of the magnitude 
of the problem and the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to control and eradicate it. As a fact- 
finding body, our hearings will give poverty 
more visibility. The public will have more 
information by our providing an insight into 
how different measures are changing to meet 
the needs of the poverty-stricken, and a bet- 
ter evaluation of what public programs are 
accomplishing. They may have been success- 
ful in another day, but do they work today? 
Moreover, this will be an exercise in social 
reporting and techniques for measuring the 
adequacy of social measures. We _ should 
stimulate a national dialogue. 


I do not know what will cure poverty. It 
will never be cured without money, yet 
money alone will not cure it. It needs all our 
national and human resources, and all the 
ingenuity we can muster. 


In the course of our study we shall exam- 
ine organizations, systems, ideas, objectives, 
techniques, policies and philosophies. At the 
moment there appear to be no easy answers 
and no quick or cheap ones. It is much too 
late to tinker and patch up the present sys- 
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tem, for I think it will come apart again; and, 
above all, we cannot and must not do a 
papered-over job. 


Much has been done administratively to 
date. The steering committee has met often; 
we have made some decisions, of which you 
will be aware. A small staff has been assem- 
bled under our director, Fred Joyce, sitting 
on my left, and space has been acquired in 
the Victoria Building across from the West 
Block. 


Some of the members of our staff are here. 
Sitting over there are Dr. Tom Philbrook, Mr. 
Richard Lord, Mr. Michael Clague and Mr. 
Charles Askwith—who, with the exception of 
Mr. Lord, have a Public Service background. 
Mr. Lord has not been in the Public Service; 
he is a Quebecker, in every sense. 


A tentative program of hearings has been 
arranged that should carry us through to the 
middle of July, which appears to be the tar- 
get date for the summer recess. 


The director visited Washington and the 
University of Wisconsin early in April, and 
made contact with the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in Washington, and 
at the University of Wisconsin examined the 
Institute of Poverty Research. It is intended 
that both of these programs be examined and 
studied in depth, to benefit from their success 
and to avoid their failures. Much of this was 
made possible through the Canadian Embassy 
and through the particular assistance of our 
Labour Attaché, Pat Conroy, who is well on 
top of this program and knows most of the 
people involved. 


In order to make a study of the American 
programs we will need some hard-nosed 
researchers. We have a few we can approach 
who will be available in May, June, July and 
August, when the universities are not in 
session. 


The New Jersey Pilot Project on Guaran- 
teed Income, involving some 3,000 families, is 
being conducted by the Institute of Poverty 
Research in the United States at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, with a high-powered staff of 
52 of the best economists, sociologists and 
others they can possibly assemble. We wish 
them luck. 


Two members of our staff have crossed the 
country: one began in British Columbia, and 
the other in Newfoundland. They contacted 
student leaders in the universities, youth 
groups, organized poor and tenants’ groups, 


social activators, as well as Indian and Metis 
groups in every province. The purpose was to 
make contact with them and to ascertain their 
attitude to the study and their possible 
participation in it. The response has been 
overwhelmingly favourable. There is great 
confidence in this committee and hopeful 
anticipation of its achievements. 


Let us just pause and consider the problem 
for a moment, as I know we have all been 
doing already. We have all asked ourselves: 
“Where do we start? The dimensions are so 
vast.” We have to start some place, so we 
start with the establishment. I made a rough 
assessment, on my own responsibility. I ask 
you to fix your focus on these categories, 
which I think will help you to see this in its 
proper perspective. 


Let us take in category No. 1 the disadvan- 
taged people. They are not in the mainstream 
of Canadian life; they are not in the competi- 
tive labour force: they are the crippled, the 
disabled, the blind, the mental, the chronical- 
ly ill and the elderly. Then we have the 
female head of the family, young children. 
This constitutes a very large group. We know 
even now that both these need more money 
and more services. They constitute 25 per 
cent of our poverty problem, approximately— 
do not hold me to that figure precisely. 


Category No. 2 is the working poor, the 
near poor, and the rural poor. These people 
are working full time, part time or seasonally, 
and have large growing families. Sometimes 
even the mother works. They are drawing 
low wages and lack skills. They just cannot 
make a go of it. Some have the small farms, 
with poor land, poor housing and poor 
equipment, and they too are having their 
difficulties too. They comprise the biggest 
group. 50 per cent of our poverty problem 
occurs in those two categories I have just 
given you. 

There is another category, the hard core 
“welfare-ites”. They have no skills, suffer 
chronic illness, some are self-converted, the 
cultural poor, the inherited poor. Here we 
find the fourth generation on relief, and some 
do not appreciate the ethic of work and some 
are self-converted by attitude. These repre- 
sent about 25 per cent of the problem. That 
gives you a rough breakdown, so that you can 
make your own assessment as the evidence is 
presented. 


Our purpose is to involve Canadians in all 
walks of life. Many have never berore been 
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asked for their views. We plan to hear the 
poor, the professions, the provincial and 
municipal governments, national bodies, 
labour unions, farmers’ federations, chambers 
of commerce, and social and welfare groups, 
as well as other organizations and individuals 
who have something to say. We may yet find 
that we have tapped a source of great value 
by carrying on a dialogue with our fellow 
Canadians. 


We, as members of the committee, have a 
promise to keep: to lend every effort to make 
the lives of our less fortunate citizens more 
meaningful in an affluent society. The other 
Canada, the one we are particularly concerned 
with, must be brought back into the fold. 


I have often been asked, ‘What do the poor 
want?” The poor want the things the rich 
wanted when they were poor. That is about 
the only answer I can give you at present. 


I thought this would give you some outline 
of what we have in mind as to the course we 
are going to take. 


We commence our hearings this morning 
with the Economic Council of Canada. On my 
right is Dr. D. L. McQueen and next to him is 
Mrs. Gail Stewart. Also present are Miss 
Angela Julien, Mr. Morris Heath and Miss 
Jennie Podoluk—and she has been a great 
help to us with regard to the elderly on other 
occasions. Mr. J. Barry Lacombe is also here. 


David McQueen is Director of the Economic 
Council of Canada. I think you all have his 
history before you, and it will be a matter of 
record. However, I will just tell you this, that 
he has a fine background. He is going to be 
Chairman of the Economics Department of 
Glendon College, York University, in the fall, 
and he assures me, as I know you will all be 
happy to know, that the problem of poverty 
will be ever foremost in his mind and that he 
will convert as many as he can at the univer- 
sity to the fact that something must be done 
about it.- 


Is it agreed that the brief of the Economi 


Council of Canada be printed as an appendix 
to today’s proceedings? 


Hon, Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of brief see Appendix ‘‘A’’) 


Dr. D. L. McQueen, Director, Economic 
Council of Canada: Mr. Chairman and honour- 
able senators, it is indeed an honour for the 
Economie Council to be called upon to testify 
as the opening witness in the opening session 


of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
It is an honour of which the Council is most 
appreciative in the light of its special interest 
in the subject. 


Through the course of your deliberations 
you will be dealing with one of the most 
important problems confronting Canadian 
society—a problem having a pervasive influ- 
ence on our institutions and way of life; a 
problem which is present, though often con- 
cealed from the view of many citizens, in 
virtually every community in the country. 


We of the Economic Council are relative 
newcomers to the question of poverty. Our 
interest effectively dates from the preparation 
of the Fifth Annual Review. Now, I do not 
point this' out in order to deflect the barbs of 
your questions, or to induce you to go easy on 
us. We feel we have contributed something to 
public awareness and debate regarding this 
question, and we intend to go on contribut- 
ing, but we are obviously not a high and 
mighty repository of all knowledge about 
poverty in Canada. Knowledge in this field is 
amazingly intricate and detailed. It is hard to 
organize into any meaningful pattern for poli- 
cy-makers, and much of the necessary knowl- 
edge in Canada does not now exist. It 
remains to be created, and we hope that it is 
by your efforts that some of that knowledge 
will be created. We of the Council are very 
far from knowing all the answers, but we do 
think that at a minimum we know some 
extremely good and cogent questions for you 
to put to other witnesses. 

Prior to our appearance today we submit- 
ted to you a written brief on behalf of the 
Economic Council, and attached to it are 
three documents, namely, a reprint of chapter 
6 of the Fifth Annual Review entitled ‘The 
Problem of Poverty”, some statistical tables 
which supplemented chapter 6, and notes for 
an address by our chairman, Dr. A. J. R. 
Smith, to the Conference on Human Rights in 
Ottawa on December 3 last. There ‘are one or 
two additional documents which we would 
like to submit before the completion of our 
testimony, including a highly selective bibli- 
ography of readings on and around the sub- 
ject of poverty, which we feel will be of 
considerable use to you. 


We thought that in our opening statement 
today we might concentrate on the definition 
of poverty and an analysis of the characteris- 
tics of the poor, and reserve for our opening 
statement on Thursday some remarks regard- 
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ing remedies for poverty and the policy as- 
pects of this question. 


In our Fifth Annual Review, published last 
autumn, we of the Council set out to provide 
an indication of the magnitude of poverty in 
Canada and its structure. We then attempted 
to set out some broad policy guidelines for 
the utilization of resources already committed 
to dealing with the problem, and for the 
development of new policies and prognams. 


The Council, after analyzing all of the data 
and descriptive material relating to the prob- 
lem, determined that poverty existed in 
Canada on a scale much greater than many 
Canadians believed. We resolved to place our 
authority anid our reputation behind this mea- 
surement of poverty in Canada. It was not a 
particularly new measurement. The approxi- 
mate proportions that we came up with were 
known to a good many previous investigators 
in the field, but we wanted to bring the 
figures' much more into the general arena of 
public discussion ‘by putting ourselves and 
our organization behind them. 

This initial work by the Council was 
primarily descriptive, consisting of an across- 
the-board investigation of that part of the 
population which it was possible to distin- 
guish as having insufficient access to certain 
goods, services, and conditions of life avail- 
able to others, all of which have come to be 
accepted as basic to a decent minimum stand- 
ard of living. 

Anyone who assumes that the Council’s 
foray into the question of poverty was a one- 
shot attempt to grab an easy headline would 
be making a very bad mistake. There was no 
question in our minds concerning the 
rightness and legitimacy of our involvement 
in this problem. There was certainly no ques- 
tion of the sense of commitment which grew 
up amongst members of the Council and of 
the Council’s staff as the work proceeded. Our 
right to be involved, if I might put it that 
way, is imclicitly embedded in the very terms 
of the legislation setting us up. A short pas- 
sage from section 9 of the Economic Concil of 
Canada Act reads: 


,..that the country may enjoy a high and 
consistent rate of economic growth and 
that all Canadians may share in rising 
living standards... 


So far as our sense of commitment is con 
erned, I might just lift the veil of secrecy 
which normally covers the Council’s delibera- 


tions enough to tell you that the discussions 
within the Council on this topic were some of 
the most vigorous that I can remember. You 
will recall, of course, that we are a mixed 
group; that we are drawn from many walks 
of life and many groups in the community. 
Among our membership are industrialists, 
labour leaders, representatives of farm 
bodies, representatives of consumers, and 
representatives of the general public. The dis- 
cussion within this group was extremely 
vigorous. The statistics which were put before 
the Council by the staff were subjected to 
extremely intensive questioning. The end 
result was a very strong commitment. In fact, 
we were in a poistion where the staff was 
being urged to strengthen the expression of 
the problem in the drafting of chapter 6 of 
the Fifth Annual Review. 


The Council, then, feels committed. It will 
be continuing its work in this field, and it 
will be continuing to recommend and, quite 
frankly, to nag. 


Perhaps I might just run over a few high- 
lights of the written brief that has been sub- 
mitted to you. In the opening passages we 
indicate what we think are some of the con- 
tributions which this committee could, if it so 
desired, make to the discussion, understand- 
ing, and solution of the problem of poverty in 
Canada. We envisage you conducting a kind 
of protracted public seminar which will bring 
home to Canadians the consequences of 
poverty in Canada. It also seems to us that 
with your small but competent and extremely 
well qualified research staff you can do some- 
thing to fill some of the crucial knowledge 
gaps about poverty in this country. Finally, it 
seems to us that you will be able to do a 
great deal to build a broad public political 
consensus in favour of moving towards a 
more purposeful structure of anti-poverty 
policies than we have today. 


We also observe in the brief that poverty 
today is a rather different sort of thing from 
the poverty which many of us can remember 
from the days of mass unemployment in the 
great depression of the thirties. Poverty today 
is, in a sense, more of a minority problem. It 
is not as visible as it was. In fact, I think a 
great many of us had a tendency in the early 
postwar period to forget about it, or to 
assume that it was hardly there at all; that 
because we had such a relatively good record 
of maintaining employment and economic 
growth in the industrialized countries of the 
world poverty was a very small problem, if 
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indeed it continued to exist at all. But, 
towards the end of the fifties certain writers 
in Canada and the United States began draw- 
ing our attention to the fact that our affluence 
was not being shared as it should be; that 
there remained a very persistent problem of 
poverty in certain areas and among certain 
groups of the population. 


One may mention, in this connection, John 
Kenneth Galbraith’s remarks on the subject 
of poverty in The Afjlwent Society, and also 
the larger-scale investigation in depth of the 
problem that you will find in Michael Har- 
rington’s The Other America. 


I noticed that Senator Croll referred a few 
moments ago to “the other Canada’’. Certainly 
our work indicates that the phrase is as appli- 
cable to Canada as it is to the United States, 
although of course our poverty problem is 
different in some respects from that of the 
United States. 


There is also some indication in our brief of 
what sort of a body the Economic Council is, 
of its working methods and how we came to 
the subject of poverty. We came to it particu- 
larly under the heading of the so-called fifth 
goal. As you know, the Economic Council has 
elaborated a number of major goals for the 
Canadian economy. One of these is an equita- 
ble distribution of rising incomes, a goal 
implicit in terms of the legislation setting us 
up. While we had looked at this question of 
an equitable distribution of rising incomes in 
connection with problems of regional devel- 
opment, we knew all the time that this was 
not enough, that we had to look at other 
dimensions of income distribution. We had to 
look at problems of poverty in their own 
right, and this is what we commenced to do 
with the Fifth Annual Review. 


It was our impression then, and it is still 
more our impression now, that poverty is a 
problem in its own right. It is not just a 
depariment of some other problem, such as 
regional development, for example. It is not 
just a problem of welfare and of income 
maintenance. It overlaps some of these prob- 
lems, but it has its own characteristics, and if 
we forget this—if we fail to see poverty as a 
problem in its own right—we will not make 
the right policy decisions in this country to 
improve the structure of our social policies 
and to abolish poverty. 


The brief also describes some of the process 
of research that went on in developing the 
conclusions of the Fifth Annual Review on 


the subject of poverty. It describes the 
process of drawing so-called poverty lines. 
This is a subject to which I should like to 
revert just before we show you a number of 
charts on the subject of poverty. I would 
remind you of the passage in the brief where 
we indicate what these poverty lines look like 
in terms of dollars of 1968 purchasing power. 
We have taken account of the fact that the 
cost of living has gone up since 1961, the base 
year for a good deal of our statistical data. 
We have updated our poverty line and they 
now come out, in dollars of 1968 purchasing 
power, to $1,800 a year for a single person, 
$3,000 for a family of two, $3,600 for a family 
of three, $4,200 for a family of four and $4,- 
800 for a family of five. We do not think these 
are particularly generous—if I might use that 
word—poverty lines. Other such lines have 
been drawn in this country and in the United 
States, and a good many of them have been 
drawn at rather higher levels than the ones I 
have just quoted to you. 


We found the exercise of drawing these 
lines extremely useful. We knew that it was 
arbitrary, and we were very concerned that 
our own crude exercise should be followed up 
by a much more scientific and thorough-going 
attempt to establish minimum living stand- 
ards in various parts of this country. Howev- 
er, crude as they were, the poverty lines per- 
mitted us to say some useful things, not just 
about the overall size of the poverty problem 
in Canada, but also about some of its charac- 
teristics. It seemed to us that some of those 
characteristics had important messages for all 
of us regarding our social policies, our wel- 
fare policies, and about the whole group of 
policies that in one way or another are rele- 
vant for the abolition of poverty. Once again, 
I think the most opportune time to discuss 
some of these conclusions will be when we 
look at the charts. 


We also say something in our brief about 
our future research plans, and we will of 
course be prepared to answer questions on 
that. Essentially what is happening is that the 
first part of our task, as we conceived it—the 
task of drawing attention in a most unmistak- 
able way to the existence of a serious poverty 
problem in this country—has been done, at 
least as far as we are concerned, and we are 
tending to move on to somewhat more spe- 
cific and specialized fonctions. Having regard 
to the good old economic principle of speciali- 
zation and division of labour, we are trying to 
focus on those parts of the poverty problem 
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where we think we can make a good contri- 
bution with the kind of resources that we 
command—a contribution that will not over- 
lap the work being done by others. 


However, we would be most gratified if 
you regarded it as an important part of your 
work to carry on the task we tried to perform 
in the Fifth Annual Review, which was to 
bring this poverty issue to life and keep it 
alive. I think it is most important that the 
issue not die out this time, as it did to some 
extent after the promising initiative of creat- 
ing the Special Planning Secretariat of the 
Privy Council was undertaken. It seemed that 
we were then on the verge of a fruitful new 
approach to the problem of poverty in Cana- 
da, but something went wrong. We are not 
quite sure what. A lot of the research results 
obtained by that Special Planning Secretariat 
are still available and very useful and rele- 
vant, and a lot of the people who participated 
in its work are still working in fields related 
to poverty and the experience they gained is 
therefore bearing fruit. However, we must 
try to keep the issue alive and not let it go 
into a slump again, as it did in the middle 
1960s. 


We have found, and you will find, great 
difficulty in discovering what is happening 
out there across the country where the com- 
plex network of our existing social policies 
meets, or fails to meet, the poor. You will 
find that you will have to be persistent, that 
you will have to keep asking certain ques- 
tions. One of the important things you can do 
will be to bring that silent constituency of the 
poor themselves to life. As we pointed out in 
the opening passages of our chapter on pover- 
ty, the poor, for various reasons which are no 
fault of their own, tend to be inarticulate. 
They are comparatively unacquainted with 
the process by which political decisions are 
made—with the process by which certain 
groups express their interests, and so express 
them that those interests in turn are dealt 
with through the medium of government poli- 
cies. You will have to reach out to the poor, 
encourage them to be articulate, and bring 
them along to a more fruitful consideration of 
their own problems. This is most important, 
because they have a great deal to teach us 
about what is wrong with our present struc- 
ture of anti-poverty problems—why they are 
not doing the things that we often suppose 
them to be doing. This generation of more 
effective “participation” will be a most impor- 
tant part of your work. 


Also, of course, there will be the discovery 
of information. The lack of information is one 
of the threads, one of the themes that runs 
through every aspect of this problem. One is 
more and more impressed with it the further 
one penetrates. It has been rather touching in 
a way to note the response which we have got 
from a great many social workers and others 
across the country, who have said repeatedly 
to us, “Thank heavens somebody—somebody 
important—has spoken out on this issue. It is 
time something was done.” The feel them- 
selves to be isolated out there—isolated from 
others doing the same kind of work, and from 
the kinds of information which they need in 
order to do their work better. They have res- 
ponded very strongly to our initiative and 
they will respond to you also. They too have 
a great deal to tell you. 


It is interesting to note that since the Fifth 
Annual Review was published, we have been 
under pressure at the Council to operate, in 
effect, as a sort of information exchange in 
the field of anti-poverty policies in Canada. 
This is a function which we cannot efficiently 
discharge, except in small part. Our experi- 
ence does indicate, though, that there is a 
great need for the creation on a permanent 
basis of some information exchange of this 
sort. Here again was one of the promising 
lines of approach which the Special Planning 
Secretariat of the Privy Council was develop- 
ing. It was serving. as an information 
exchange and it was proving to be a remark- 
ably useful vehicle for people engaged in 
various aspects of anti-poverty work who 
wanted to know what was going on elsewhere 
and what useful lessons they could learn. 
Others wanted to be taken by the hand 
through the maze (and believe me it is a 
maze) of federal Government policies relevant 
to poverty. I think therefore, that you will 
want to keep that information requirement 
very much in the forefront of your 
consideration. 


We have found also that, as Senator Croll 
indicated to us in his opening remarks, pover- 
ty is not a single problem. It can be catego- 
rized in various ways. It is not a single prob- 
lem; it is a group of problems. Yet, we have 
found there is great value in organizing these 
problems under the heading of poverty and 
setting the elimination of poverty as a definite 
goal. We have found that it organizes our 
thinking better. A most important additional 
thing which it does is to bring the necessary 
intellectual discipline together. There are a 
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lot of fields of specialized knowledge which 
are relevant for poverty. Not just economics, 
but sociology, social work, political science, 
anthropology and a great many other disci- 
plines in the social sciences must be drawn 
in. One of the great problems is to bring all 
of these areas of specialized knowledge 
together and get them working in concert. I 
intellectual disciplines together. There are a 
problem of poverty does this very, very effec- 
tively. Such was our experience, for example, 
when we were setting up the research work 
which we are carrying on in regard to the 
subject of early childhood development and 
experience, and its relationship to poverty. 
This topic is something which we might take 
up a bit in the later questioning, but for the 
moment the point I wish to make is that in 
order to kick off our research on this subject 
we brought together a very mixed group of 
people from all sorts of disciplines. They 
were educators, psychologists, sociologists, 
economists and so forth. You could actually 
feel, during the course of that meeting, how 
the poverty concept drew these people togeth- 
er, awakened their enthusiasm, and made 
them realize that they had before them a 
genuine multidisciplinary problem—one where 
all of their respective contributions were 
relevant. It was very interesting to see this 
happening. 

One of the things which I feel you will 
have to do is to consider how these depart- 
ments of knowledge can be more effectively 
harnessed to the problem you are investigat- 
ing. No Canadian university at this moment, 
for example, has a multidiscivlinary institute 
to study poverty. That is a question to which 
you might give some attention. 

I suggested just a moment ago that poverty 
now is different from poverty in the 1930s. 
Now we have a phenomenon of poverty in the 
midst of affluence—a problem smaller and 
somewhat less visible but no less real. It has 
been suggested privately to me that the Coun- 
cil’s initiative in raising the question of anti- 
poverty measures at this particular time may 
have been in some sense misjudged and 
untimely. I think that what these people had 
in mind was the tremendous pressure which 
there is now to exercise greater control over 
the growth of Government expenditure in this 
country. This is indeed a very real problem— 
a problem of priorities. But to suggest that 
because this situation exists we must some- 
how restrain our discussion of a major social 
question—that because of the difficulties we 


face in respect of Government expenditures 
generally, that the problems of the most 
deprived members of our society should be 
passed under silence for the time being is, I 
think, unacceptable. I think that we have to 
have a very sincere regard for the immediate 
administrative problem that a lot of our deci- 
sion-makers in Government are facing. They 
are under severe pressure to restrain the over- 
all growth of the Governent expenditure. 
At the federal level, particularly, they have 
undergone the frustrating experience of look- 
ing at the whole range of federal Government 
expenditures and discovering how many of 
them are in one sense or another contractu- 
al—fixed—tied up in long-term agreements. 
Many expenditures may, for example, be part 
of cost-sharing agreements with provinces, or 
tied up by the terms of a statute so that they 
cannot be changed in the short run. Many, 
too, have a built-in factor of population 
growth which causes them to grow from year 
to year. This means that the administrator 
who is concerned with restraining the growth 
of Government expenditures finds there is a 
great area of federal spending about which he 
ean do very little, at least in the short run. 
Most of his efforts of restraint must be con- 
centrated, on a rather small proportion of the 
total expenditure. 


Along with this goes the view that amongst 
the most immovable and _ uncontrollable 
elements in this picture are certain transfer 
payments and other welfare measures. I think 
it is out of the resulting sense of frustration, 
which is entirely understandable, that there 
tends to come a view that when things are 
really tight in Government finance we should 
speak softly about poverty. I think, however, 
with all due respect that this is not an appro- 
priate way of organizing and considering our 
social and governmental priorities in this 
country. I think that many of the people who 
feel that discussion of poverty should be 
somewhat muted for the time being are 
thinking of anti-poverty policies as essentially 
a form of charity—as something you do to the 
extent that you can afford, but in respect of 
which you tend to exercise particularly 
severe restraint when you feel that you are in 
a situation of financial tightness. This is a 
feeling, perhaps, that the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds on anti-poverty policies is not as 
“productive”, in some sense, as would be 
expenditures on scientific research or some- 
thing like that. I think this view, to the 
extent that it exists, misses some of the most 
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important new thinking which is going on 
about poverty these days. This thinking is 
being done, not just by economists, but by 
others as well. 


What are our reasons for wishing to abolish 
poverty in this country? I suppose that the 
highest reasons are our sense of the injustice 
of the situation which we see before us, and 
our sense of charity and compassion. These 
are very important elements in our desire to 
abolish poverty, but there is something else 
too. There is another consideration which, 
when it is properly understood, will pack a 
great deal of political power. This is the con- 
sideration that poverty is, amongst other 
things, a massive and avoidable waste. it is a 
waste of human capabilities. Much of the 
poverty that we see really reflects our past 
failures to develop certain human capabilities 
as well as we might have done, with the 
consequence that we are suffering severe eco- 
nomic loss. We are suffering, not just the 
more visible loss of the palliative measures 
which we have to take because we did not do 
our job of developing human capabilities 
properly in the past—not just the cost of wel- 
fare institutions, welfare transfers, and vari- 
ous other things which we have to do because 
of our past failures, but also the less visible 
cost of the things which many of the poor 
today could have contributed to Canadian 
society and to the Canadian economy had we 
done our job better in the past. 


It is most important to appreciate this 
aspect of poverty. When this aspect is rightly 
appreciated, anti-poverty policies will be 
more likely to take their rightful place in the 
consideration of social and governmental 
priorities. 


Priorities do matter, and I think it is 
entirely appropriate for the Treasury Board, 
for example, or any organization that is con- 
cerned with the control of public expenditure, 
to ask very hard and very direct questions 
about anti-poverty policies—about what these 
policies are supposed to do, about how they 
are setting about doing it, and about when 
are they going to achieve the goals which you 
have set for them. You will very likely find, 
when you look at some of our anti-poverty 
policies and social policies in this country, 
that the answers to some of these questions 
are not nearly as well specified as they ought 
to be, that we do not know really where those 
policies are supposed to be going, or how long 
it is going to take them to get there. One of 
the most important things that must be done 


is so to analyse our policies, so to analyze 
the problems under attack, that we can give 
far more definite answers to these questions 
and say that the object of this set of policies 
is thus and so, that the overriding objective 
is the elimination of poverty, and that there 
are certain sub-objectives as well. 


When you can do that, then you can face 
the men from Treasury Board and you can 
make a far more powerful claim, on behalf of 
those policies, for an appropriate allocation of 
resources to them, Therefore, it is most 
important to appreciate this economic, this 
wastage side of poverty and to take it into 
account along with other relevant considera- 
tions. We can then bring about a new situa- 
tion where anti-poverty policies will get their 
correct and proper ranking in the overall 
scale of priorities. 


Honourable senators, just before getting on 
to the charts we would like to show you— 
charts which I think sum up rather nicely 
some of the major conclusions of our work 
for the Fifth Annual Review—I would like to 
say a little bit about the business of drawing 
so-called “poverty lines’. 


This is inevitably a very arbitrary opera- 
tion. You can quarrel with our lines or with 
almost any poverty lines that anybody draws, 
however scientific or pseudo-scientific the 
methods of drawing here. Nevertheless, we 
believe very strongly that this is a very 
necessary exercise. It helps us to focus our 
policies better, for one thing. 


One might identify three principle purposes 
for the drawing of poverty lines. One is to 
distinguish those members of society whose 
resources are inadequate to meet their needs. 
A second is to set a minimum level below 
which no family is expected to sustain itself 
on the basis of income which it generates 
itself. A good example of that would be the 
aged. The third is to set a target against 
which progress in eliminating poverty can be 
measured. 

Different sorts of poverty lines can be 
drawn, depending on what your immediate 
purposes are. They can be drawn very simply 
on the basis of incomes, or you can take into 
account other aspects of the family or 
individual situation. You can take into 
account their assets on one side and their 
debts on the other; you can bring into the 
calculation more specific consideratiion of the 
needs of particular types of family of 
individual. You can tailor your poverty lines 


te 
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to changes in family size and composition, 
and to geographical location. You can allow 
for variations inter-regionally across the 
country, and so forth. Any single set of pover- 
ty lines will still, of course, be arbitrary. 
In certain circumstances it may be useful to 
distinguish between levels of income and 
family expenditures which one would associ- 
ate with minimum, with modest and with 
comfortable standards of living. You may 
want to draw low poverty lines which cover 
only basic essentials. In certain other circum- 
stances, you may want to add on various 
“discretionary” items of family expenditure 
which are relevant to the policy with which 
you are concerned at that particular moment. 


I do not think one should let this detailed 
consideration of the variety of poverty lines 
that may be—the variety of levels that can be 
established—-obscure the overall problem. No 
matter how you slice it statistically, there is a 
very large and a very important problem 
here. The drawing of poverty lines, however 
arbitrary they are, permits us to bring out 
some of those characteristics of the problem 
which are important for the solutions which 
we begin to bring to the problem. 


Perhaps at this point, Mr. Chairman, we 
could show a few charts. 


(See appendix “B’’) 


Dr. McQueen: I should make a few general 
remarks about the information on which 
these charts are based. The information was 
developed from 1961 census data, with some 
very important assistance from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. That assistanice included 
most notably the work of Miss Jenny Podoluk 
and Mrs. Gail Oja, who are here with us 
today. 


It would, of course, be nice to have rather 
more up-to-date statistics on poverty than we 
have. I think the fact that more comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date statistics do not exist is 
am indication, in part, of the lack of attention 
which we have given to problems of income 
distribution and poverty in this country in 
the past. If you look at a country’s statistics 
you can often form a pretty good judgment of 
what questions people thought were impor- 
tant and what questions they neglected. I 
think that this is so in the present instance. 


However, we have this very illuminating 
information derived from the 1961 census 
data. The group in the population as a whole 
which is covered here is the non-farm popu- 
lation. We have to leave the farm population 


out, because there are some very special 
problems in calculating incomes there. If our 
state of information regarding the non-farm 
poor is highly inadequate, it is even more so 
for the low-income farm population in 
Canada. 


Here, then, we are looking at the non-farm 
population, a population which, however, 
includes a great many non-farm rural resi- 
dents such as fishermen, loggers, and the in- 
habitants of small hamlets and villages across 
the country. 


Now, on this first set of charts, we are 
looking at low-income families, families 
which are below the poverty lines to which I 
referred and on which you will find more 
information in our briefs and other submis- 
sions. On the left of this chart we are looking 
at the numbers of the poor; on the right we 
are looking at the indicence. The incidence 
you might express as a set of betting odds. 
These are the odds that, if you picked out at 
random a person under 65, say, you would 
find him to be poor, living below the poverty 
line. One of the points we are most concerned 
to make in our submission is that you must 
distinguish between numbers and incidence 
and not get carried away by these incidence 
figures, important though they are, because 
that will lead to a very improperly balanced 
set of anti-poverty policies. 


Here, then, we are dealing with poverty in 
terms of age groups, and you will find, look- 
ing at the incidence figures, that, if a family 
has a head who is 65 or over, the chances of 
that family being found poor are very much 
greater than if the head of the family is 
under 65, But, and this is a most important 
“put”, when you look at the total numbers 
over on the left of the chart you will perceive 
that anti-poverty policies directed just 
towards the aged would miss a very large 
part of the total low-income population in this 
country. The actual number of families living 
in poverty is far greater in respect of those 
families which have heads under 65. 


There will be a whole series of these charts 
now. You have heard Senator Croll make 
some reference this morning to the case of 
the families headed by women: women whose 
husbands have died; women who are separat- 
ed, divorced or deserted; and so on. Here 
again you will note that the incidence of 
poverty is much greater when the head of the 
family is a female. But once again do not 
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forget the numbers over on the left of the 
chart. Most of our poor families are in fact 
headed by men. 


Senator Roebuck: What are the numbers on 
the left, to which you refer? 


Dr. McQueen: Those are thousands of fami- 
lies, senator, on the bottom line to the left. 
You will see the numbers “100, 200...”, et 
cetera, etcetera. 


Senator Roebuck: What is the significance 
of that? 


Dr. McQueen: That means that the number 
of low income families with a man at the 
head of the house is about 800,000, or was in 
1961, whereas the number of low-income 
families with a woman as the head of the 
house is only about 120,000. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Could you compare those two charts side by 
side? 


Dr. McQueen: I do not know that we can 
do that, but we can flash back to the first 
chart. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
There would seem to be an increase or de- 
crease in the numbers of low income families 
as between those two charts. 


Dr. McQueen: It is not an increase or 
decrease, senator. It is simply the number of 
families in a low-income status at a given 
point in time. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Resiigouche): 
But there is a difference in the numbers on 
the left of 100,000. 


Dr. McQueen: That is owing to an overlap. 
We are crossing characteristics here. We take 
the total number of low-income families and 
break them down according to the age of the 
family head in one chart, and according to 
the sex of the family head in another. That is 
what accounts for the difference in numbers 
on the left. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I understand. 


Dr. McQueen: Here again, in this third 
chart, we have a particularly important point 
to make. We have divided the country in this 
chart into major geographical regions. If you 
look at the incidence figures on the right you 
will find that your chances of being poor are a 
good deal greater if you live in the Atlantic 


provinces than, for example, if you live in 
Ontario, the prairies or British Columbia: 
With respect to the Province of Quebec, it is 
important to note there that there are very 
significant differences in the incidence of 
poverty between different parts of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. In certain economic senses, 
and certainly in respect of the incidence of 
poverty, the eastern part of Quebec is a great 
deal different from the western part so that, 
if you were able to split out the eastern part 
of Quebec including the lower St. Lawrence 
and Gaspé regions, you would get an inci- 
dence of poverty much more like that which 
you find in the Atlantic provinces. 


The problem here is that people know that 
the incidence of poverty is greater in the 
eastern part of the country, and that they go 
on to conclude that, if we have a set of poli- 
cies that will encourage the economic devel- 
opment of the eastern parts of Canada, we 
will have ourselves a pretty effective war on 
poverty. But wait a minute. Move over to the 
left of the chart and look at the actual num- 
bers of people living in poverty. Look at the 
very considerable numbers that you find, for 
example, in Ontario. The fact is that a great 
deal of our poverty is not in the eastern 
extremities of the country. There is plenty of 
it in Ontario. There is lots of it in metropoli- 
tan Toronto. True, it is not there at the same 
rates of incidence that you will find in some 
of the more disadvantaged parts of the mari- 
time provinces, but it is there—big and 
important. A relatively simple set of regional 
development policies worked out in terms of 
rather large regions is not going to get at it, 
and this we feel is a most important thing to 
keep in mind in the light of the current evo- 
lution of some of our economic development 
policies in this country. 


In this next chart we slice the low-income 
population in yet another way according to 
where people live: in metropolitan areas, 
other urban areas, and rural areas. Let me 
remind you once again that according to the 
statistics we have available we have not been 
able to include the rural farm population. We 
do know that the incidence of rural farm- 
population-poverty is very high, probably in 
the neighbourhood of 50 per cent—at least in 
1961. There may have been some decline 
since then, but we cannot be sure. Just bear 
in mind that we have not been able to include 
these rural farm people. However, we have a 
good many rural residents, nonetheless, in 
this particular chart. 
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Once again the incidence follows a very 
definite pattern: It is lower in metropolitan 
areas, higher in other urban areas, and very 
high in rural areas. It is nearly a half there. 
But again do not conclude from this that most 
of our poverty is therefore rural. Look again 
over at the left side of the chart and see those 
very large numbers of low-income families 
living in metropolitan areas. In other words, 

‘there are poverty problems in Montreal and 
Toronto, too, and let us not forget them. 


We feel that the next chart is very impor- 
tant because it contains information which 
corrects a widespread public impression to 
the effect that most of our poor do not 
work—that they are on relief, that they are 
on publie assistance of some kind, and that 
we must visualize them in those terms. Here 
again it is true in terms of incidence that, if 
you are not in the labour force, if you did no 
work during the year, your chances of being 
poor are very high. Indeed, chances are that 
you will be living on transfer payments of 
one kind or another—family allowances, old 
age pensions, et cetera. Those will be your 
principal sources of income. I have simplified, 
of course, but that is the general picture. 

But once again, if you move over to the left 
of the chart you will see that in terms of 
absolute numbers the majority of our poor 
family head, quite a considerable majority, 
are working poor. They are in the labour 
force. They have jobs—some of the time, any- 
way. Their problem is that they are not mak- 
ing enough at those jobs. These people are 
the ones whom our present structure of poli- 
cies notably does not reach effectively. It is 
just starting to reach out more effectively to 
them now. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, 
in the province of Saskatchewan, for exam- 
ple, they are just starting to reach some of 
the working poor under that piece of 
legislation. 


Senator Cook: They would not be organized 
_ labour, would they? 


Dr. McQueen: They would certainly be less 
organized. Most organized labour is to be 
found above the poverty lines that we have 
drawn, and it is an important characteristic 
of the poor that many of them work in indus- 
tries and plants and places which, typically, 
are nonorganized. The percentage belonging 
to labour organizations is much lower for the 
poor than for others. There will be some 
union members in the low-income group, but 
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the majority of people so organized are above 
the poverty line. 


Another characteristic of the low-income 
population of Canada which is significant is 
educational attainment. We did a considerable 
amount of analysis of this, looking at various 
characteristics of the poor and seeing which 
came out as most pervasively important. We 
found that education in many respects is one 
of the most important. Here you will notice 
that in terms of incidence and in terms of 
absolute numbers you get a somewhat similar 
pattern. Your chances of being poor are not 
very great if you have a university education 
or degree. They are greater if you have not 
progressed beyond secondary education, and 
if you have no schooling at all or only ele- 
mentary education, then your chances of 
being poor are still greater, amounting to 
something like 38 per cent. In terms of abso- 
lute numbers you will find that the great 
majority of low income family head, had at 
best some elementary schooling, or even no 
schooling at all. 


It is interesting to see what happens to 
incidence and numbers when you look at low- 
income families in terms of the number of 
earners in the family. As you see, in terms of 
incidence the chances of a family being poor 
where there is no earner in the family is very 
high, 80 per cent. Then if there is one earner 
in the family it drops to 30 per cent, and if 
there are two or more earners in the family 
there is another very sharp decline. In terms 
of absolute numbers, as you will see on the 
left-hand side of the picture, the majority of 
poor families are families with one earner. 


Senator Roebuck: But that shows 100 per 
cent for one earner only. Surely there are 
many people who have means which take 
them over the poverty line even though they 
are not actually earning. 


Dr. MacQueen: That is true, senator. This 
only goes to 80 per cent. There is a 20 per 
cent group of families with no earners who 
are above the poverty line. 


Senator Belisle: In referring to one earner, 
that can be either the husband or the wife? 


Dr. McQueen: It has been defined as any 
one earner in the family for the purposes of 
this category. It does not matter who that 
member is, whether it is the man or the 
woman. 


One of the things you have to keep in mind 
here is that when you say that a family is 
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living below the poverty line it is not neces- 
sarily living just below the poverty line; it 
may be living along way below. Average 
incomes amongst these low-income population 
groups are considerably below the relevant 
poverty lines. This chart is shown in terms of 
1961 dollars and we have not corrected it in 
relation to the movement in the cost of living 
since then, but we think that a similar chart 
drawn today would again show averages well 
below the poverty lives. Looking at this chart 
from the left to the right you will see the gap 
that there is between average income and the 
poverty line. 


The chart now following is of some impor- 
tance inasmuch as it indicates how great a 
role so called transfer payments, including 
such things as unemployment assistance, 
family allowances, old age security pensions 
and so forth play in the income structure of 
the poor. You will notice also the variations 
in relation to family size. The proportion of 
transfer payments, the solid black part of 
each bar, is highest for individuals not in 
families. It is somewhat lower for families of 
two. A lot of the elderly poor are to be found 
in these two groups, living in a state of high 
dependence on old age pensions. You will 
notice that the degree of dependency on 
transfer payments drops off in low-income 
families of three and even more so in families 
of four, but it starts to rise again as you get 
to families of five or more. One of the reasons 
for this is that in larger families the family 
allowance plays a greater role in the total 
income picture. 


Further on the question of transfer pay- 
ments, we here take a look at the composition 
of transfer payments to the low-income popu- 
lation and find emphasized a point I was 
mentioning a moment ago. Over on the left 
of the chart, looking at individuals and 
families of two, you will see the solid black 
bar representing family allowances plays no 
role at all in the first case and as very small 
role in families of two. You will notice that 
it is old age pensions which form the major 
part of transfer payments there. But as you 
move to the larger size families, the relative 
importance of old age pensions declines and 
the relative importance of family allowances 
shows a considerable increase. 


Senator Cook: This takes in all government 
transfers? 


Dr. McQueen: All transfers such as unem- 
ployment assistance and other benefits now 


coming under the Canada Assistance Plan: 
Family allowances, Mothers’ allowances, that 
kind of thing. 


Senator Cook: But is that only federal? 


Dr. McQueen: No, it covers all levels of 
government, senator. Now this next chart is 
by way of doing a simplistic little exercise 
which we thought might interest you. We 
talked a moment ago about transfer pay- 
ments. I think in the minds of many Cana- 
dians may be the idea that transfer payments 
go mostly to the poor. This is not, in fact, the 
case. A lot of transfer payments go to the 
non-poor. In fact, more of the transfer 
payments in 1961 went to the people living 
above the poverty line than to those living 
below. That is the meaning of that first bar 
up there at the top. The sort of mottled black 
portion of the top bar represents transfer 
payments to people who, even without receiv- 
ing those transfer payments, would still not 
have been poor. By contrast, the little white 
portion in the middle of the top bar repre- 
sents transfer payments to people who would 
have been below the poverty line had they 
not received those transfer payments. That is 
the group that gets lifted up over the line by 
the transfer payments. 


The Chairman: That is a quarter of the 
total? 


Dr. McQueen: Less than a quarter. 


The Chairman: I think you had better 
spell it out, because the members of the 
committee have some ideas on this. 


Dr. McQueen: We could certainly let you 
have the numbers, senator, that went into 
making that chart. 


You might, in addition, ask yourselves this: 
If one took all those transfer payments that 
went to the non-poor—that went to people 
who would hot have been poor even if the 
transfer payments had been taken away from 
them—how much would that have done 
towards closing the “poverty gap” in Canada? 
This is a highly simplistic exercise, and I 
would not want you to draw any inference of 
a particular policy recommendation from it, 
but it gives an interesting slant on the dimen- 
sions of our problem. If you shifted that mot- 
tled portion of the top bar down to the lower 
bar, you would find that if you took these 
payments to the non-poor—those who would 
still have been non-poor without the pay- 
ments—and added them to the payments to 
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the poor, you would still have been left with a 
very substantial short fall, had it been your 
objective, purely by transfer payments, to 
bring everybody up over the poverty line. 
You would still have had a_ substantial 
remaining problem, even if you had com- 
pletely transformed the nature of your trans- 
fer payments in that fashion. 


Senator Cook: Is the bottom line the num- 
ber of families still? 


Dr. McQueen: No, those are millions of dol- 
lars. That should have been indicated; I am 
sorry. 


The Chairman: What you are saying, in 
effect, is, and the conclusion I am drawing— 
and perhaps it is a wrong conclusion—is that 
that little white square in some way or anoth- 
er indicates that money comes back to us, 
despite the fact it is a transfer payment. 


Dr. McQueen: There are many senses in 
which transfer payments “come back’. They 
become part of people’s incomes, and those 
incomes are taxed in various ways, through 
direct and indirect taxes, and so forth. A 
transfer payment essentially represents an 
operation by which the Government taxes us, 
but do not use the money to buy goods and 
services. Instead, they merely transfer it to 
some other people. In some cases they trans- 
fer it to the same people, In part, this is how 
our family allowance system works. We are 
taxed by the Government, and then all fam- 
ilies with children of appropriate age and 
status receive the family allowance. There is 
an element of administrative cost on the way, 
but basically it is a “passing through” of 
money. 


The Chairman: But in the passing through 
of the money it has been said that, in part, an 
amount from those who do not require it, is 
recovered completely. 


Dr. McQueen: You cannot say “‘completely”’. 
You have to look at the income tax structure. 
You recover more from some people than 
from others. 


The Chairman: But, in total, have you ever 
looked at it and said: Does it or does it not 
come back by way of taxation? You are very 
free to make all sorts of guesses, and since 
1961 anybody could be right. 


Dr. McQueen: We are talking about some 
very large sums of money, and we will have 
a look at it and see if we can give you some- 

_ thing specific on it. 
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Senator Quart: Dr. McQueen, would the old 
age pensions come into that category? 


Dr. McQueen: I am subject to correction 
from my supporters here—at least, I hope 
they are my supporters! I think that old age 
security pensions count as transfer payments, 
but not pensions arising from contributory 
schemes. The OAS pension of $75 would be 
in, yes. 


The Chairman: You are still in 1961, when 
you talk about $75. 


Dr. McQueen: I have forgotten about that 
supplement. 


The Chairman: We live with it, you know. 


Dr. McQueen: You are the worse person in 
the world before whom to have made that 
particular mistake. 


Senator Cook: Following this exercise, do I 
understand the short fall would be $800 
million? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. If you want to have the 
net short fall, it would seem to be approxi- 
mately of that order—the white area there. 


It is rather interesting to note, incidentally, 
that the actual dollar size of that short fall 
does not seem to have changed all that much 
since 1961. If you made some allowance for 
the rise in the cost of living, it would show a 
decline; but if you did not, it would come out 
to about the same amount in current dollars, 
very roughly speaking. 


Finally, you will be aware from our brief 
and our chapter that we took the line that 
approaching the problem of poverty primarily 
and directly as a problem of income distribu- 
tion did not seem to us to be the most fruitful 
road. We went another road, to the drawing 
of poverty lines, following which we invited 
people to look at the situation of families 
living below those lines and to ask them- 
selves: Isn’t this intolerable? Nevertheless, I 
think it is useful to keep in our minds some 
idea of the inequality of income distribution 
in Canada. All countries’ income distributions 
are of course in some degree unequal. Some 
are more unequal than others, but it is worth 
bearing in mind what the situation was in 
Canada in 1961, and there is no reason to 
suspect that it has really changed all that 
much since then. You find in 1961 that 20 per 
cent of the total income—we have expressed 
it as a slice of pie over on the left—went to 
the richest 8 per cent of families. 
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Senator Carter: Are you talking of earned 
income? 


Dr. McQueen: Income from all sources, and 
before income tax. Down below, you find at 
the other end of the scale that only 6.6 per 
cent of the income, a much smaller piece of 
the pie, went to the poorest 20 per cent of 
families. Compare those slices of pie and the 
little dots representing families over on the 
right, and you find quite a striking picture. 
Of course, it would have been preferable to 
show you this data on an after-tax basis, but 
that is extremely difficult to do statistically. 
We did put in our Review the ratios of direct 
tax payments by families in different income 
groups, and it is in the material presented to 
you. What comes out, even if you take into 
account our progressively structured income 
tax, is that you still find very considerable 
inequality of the kind we have tried to depict 
for you here. 


Senator Roebuck: What amount of the 
income would one put in that 20 per cent? 
Who are the richest? How much do they get? 


Dr. McQueen: I am in a slight bind here, 
senator, in as much as the average income in 
each of these groups that I have before me 
here is in terms of 1965, so that there would 
be some difference from 1961. But, let me try 
to give you an idea. We are in better shape 
statistically on that poorest 20 per cent of 
families down at the bottom part of the chart. 
In 1965 their income averaged $2,263—that is, 
before taxes. 


Senator Roebuck: That is, 
from $1,800 to some $4,000? 


Dr. McQueen: That is right; that sort of 
range. 


it would run 


I cannot give you an exact parallel to that 
figure at the top part of the chart, but I can 
tell you that the richest 20 per cent of fami- 
lies in 1965 averaged $13,016. The lowest 
income families in 1965 averaged $2,263, 
and the highest income families averaged 
$13,016. The other three-fifths of families are, 
of course, in between those figures. 


Senator Roebuck: But that is overall. How 
about the richest people? What do they get? 


Dr. McQueen: I cannot tell you right now 
what that richest 8 per cent got. I can tell you 
what the richest 20 per cent got. I can look at 
these figures and tell you on Thursday what 
the figure for the richest 8 per cent is. 
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Senator Roebuck: Give us the figure for the 
20 per cent. 


Dr. McQueen: The richest 20 per cent got 
$13,000 a year on the average. That was their 
average and it includes, of course, a very 
wide range. It included people whose income 
was $100,000 a year; it included people whose 
income was, say, $10,000 a year. I think we 
can provide you on Thursday with a more 
detailed table which will answer all of your 
questions on this point. 


Senator Roebuck: The whole circle is the 
gross national income of Canada? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes, the total personal 
income, and those slices show what each of 
those family categories got. Mr. Chairman 
and honourable senators, I think that these 
charts may have served the purpose of mak- 
ing some of the particular points about the 
characteristics of poverty in Canada that 
seem to us important, and that this might 
give you some basis for questions. 


In closing, I would like to say that I was 
looking earlier this morning at what I think is 
a rather great book by George Orwell. It 
deals with the subject of poverty and social 
class and is called The Road to Wigan Pier. 
At one point Orwell says: 

It seemed to me then—it sometimes 
seems to me now for that matter—that 
economic injustice will stop the moment 
we want it to stop, and no sooner, and if 
we genuinely want it to stop the method 
adopted hardly matters. 


I would not perhaps agree 100 per cent 
with that. I think that the method does mat- 
ter to some extent, especially in the light of 
what we know about policies today and how 
to evaluate policies. Nevertheless what Orwell 
said there carries a very large measure of 
truth, that the will to stop economic injustice 
must be there. It is a sine qua non. 


Monsieur le président, honorables séna- 
teurs, comme je l’ai dit tout a l’heure, c’est 
pour nous un grand honneur de comparaitre 
devant ce comité du Sénat du Canada. 


Vous vous adressez 4 un probléme impor- 
tant. Vous vous y adressez d’une facon 
sérieuse. Vous vous dirigez, comme l’a dit 
Vhonorable sénateur Croll, vers un but défini: 
Vélimination de la pauvreté au Canada. 


Il ne me reste qu’a vous souhaiter bonne 
chance. 
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The Chairman: You will remember that 
when Dr. McQueen commenced he indicated 
that he was going to deal with the definitions 
and dimensions of poverty. If he is not able 
to answer all of the questions you put to him 
today, he will answer them on Thursday. I 
urge you to ask him whatever questions there 
are in your minds today. If you ask him on 
Thursday and he does not know the answer 
you will have to wait until he is back at a 
later time. 


Senator Carter: In the light of the witness’s 
suggestion I think it would be worth while to 
start out with the poverty lines. You drew 
your poverty lines on a minimum standard of 
living for families of various sizes? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Carter: You then took an arbitrary 
decision that 70 per cent of income is spent 
on food, shelter, and clothing? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Carter: You made no mention of 
fuel. Fuel is a very important item, particu- 
larly in Canada. Is that included in shelter? 


Dr. McQueen: I do not believe so, senator. 


Senator Carter: Then, fuel would have to 
come out of the other 30 per cent? 


Dr. McQueen: Perhaps I might ask Miss 
Podoluk about the fuel question. 


Miss J. Podoluk, Statistician, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Yes, fuel is included in 
shelter. 


Dr. McQueen: I am sorry. 


Senator Carter: Then, I am wondering 
what led you to conclude that 70 per cent of 
income is spent on those three items? How 
does that square with measurements in the 
U.S.A. and other countries? 


Dr. McQueen: I think that it was partly 
with regard to other people’s experience with 
drawing these poverty lines that we settled 
on the figure of 70 per cent. It is worth noting 
that one of the most widely used and widely 
propagated poverty lines in the United States 
is drawn by the so-called Orshansky method, 
which looks only at the proportion of family 
income spent on food. They do not even take 
into account clothing and shelter. It was in 
the light of other operations of this sort, and 
analyses of family budgets—there is a good 
deal of information on typical family expen- 
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diture patterns at different levels of income— 
it was on this basis essentially, and in the 
light of comparisons with other poverty lines, 
that the particular ones which we drew were 
developed. We fully realize, of course, that it 
is a very, very arbitrary sort of operation, 
and one of our recommendations was that the 
establishment of minimum living standards in 
Canada should be done on a much more thor- 
oughgoing basis in future, taking specifically 
into account a great many more factors in the 
family income and expenditure picture. But, 
we needed something that we could develop 
within a short time, and we think that what 
we did was sufficient for the kind of purpose 
that we had in mind. However, it is not suffi- 
cient for some of the things we think that we 
shall need income lines for in the future. 


Senator Carter: That was done in 1961. 
Dr. McQueen: Yes, as of 1961. 


Senator Carter: Have you taken any steps 
since to refine these measurements? 


Dr. McQueen: We have not, senator, no. All 
that we have done, and we say this in the 
written brief to this committee, is to update 
those lines in respect of changes in the cost of 
living only. It is our understanding, on the 
basis of a statement by the Prime Minister on 
September 16, reported in Hansard, that the 
Government is taking some action to develop 
these measurements of minimum living stand- 
ards in Canada. Knowing this is one of the 
reasons why we have not pushed further 
along these lines. There is certain further 
work also going on at the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in connection with their analysis 
of 1967 income figures, but since the Govern- 
ment has expressed its intention of taking 
over this line-drawing exercise and doing it 
on a more scientific basis, we have desisted. 


Senator Carter: Has the Economic Council 
given any consideration to other dimensions 
of poverty besides the economic one? 


Dr. McQueen: We have indeed, sir, insofar 
as it lies within our competence, but we are 
primarily economists and have realized from 
the inception of this operation that other 
skills are needed too—those of sociologists, 
social workers, anthropologists, political 
scientists and so forth. We have, of course, 
tried to take into account non-economic as- 
pects of poverty, but we feel very strongly 
that a war on poverty has to be a multi-dis- 
ciplinary operation in which all sorts of dif- 
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ferent skills are brought together. I hope you 
will be hearing—I am sure you will during 
the sittings of this committee—from rep- 
resentatives of other disciplines so that you 
can get a better idea of what they have to 
contribute. 


Senator Carter: In your brief you implied 
that the welfare programs will not solve this 
problem. That means we have to find some 
way of trying to bring more of these people 
into production. You spoke about the econom- 
ic waste because these people are not produc- 
ing. On the graph you showed us the 600,000 
families who were poor because they did not 
have sufficient education or skills. My ques- 
tion is: are we not starting a little too late to 
get these people into production? We are 
entering the post-industrial age in which job 
opportunities for that group, even if we edu- 
cate them and give them skills, will diminish. 
Is it therefore worth while concentrating on 
that aspect of the solution? Are we not too 
late for that now? 


Dr. McQueen: We must look at these cases 
individually, of course. In this connection I 
would mention two things. The total number 
of families in those charts is rather more of 
the order of 900,000. I would emphasize that 
the charts are not an attempt to tell you 
directly that poverty is caused by this or that 
specific factor. The charts deal with charac- 
teristics of the poor; they tell us that most of 
the poor have elementary, less than elemen- 
tary or no education. However, I do not think 
it is legitimate to jump from that and say 
that the poverty of this group was caused by 
their lack of education. The causes are more 
complex and interwoven. Obviously, those 
anti-poverty policies that attempt to develop 
and enhance an income-earning potential will 
work only when there is a real potential 
there. Certainly, for some of the older mem- 
bers of the labour force, retraining is a great 
deal more difficult. It is not necessarily 
impossible by any means, but it is more diffi- 
cult. It is more difficult to bring such people 
to the point where their income-earning 
capabilities are real, and that means relevant 
to the pattern of the needs for labour in the 
economy. It may well be the case in respect 
of this group that one has to think more in 
terms of income maintenance of one sort and 
another, notably transfer payments. However, 
as you look at the children of these families, 
the picture changes. With the younger chil- 
dren you have more income-earning potential 
to work on, and the emphasis there will tend 
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to be more on things such as education, train- 
ing, personal development and community 
development. 


One thing we have learned in the course of 
our admittedly brief work in this field is that 
you cannot draw hard and fast lines. You 
cannot draw hard and fast lines between wel- 
fare and non-welfare, between income 
maintenance and other approaches to fighting 
poverty. The two go together. Let me give 
one example. In the case of a family some 
members of which you wish to retrain so that 
they will be more in tune with the pattern of 
demand in the job market, it may neverthe- 
less be necessary to provide that family with 
some income maintenance so that the people 
who are to be trained can be trained. If there 
is no income maintenance, they may not be 
able to come into the training program. All 
through the picture one gets this sort of 
thing: situations in which a bit of income 
maintenance and a bit of something else is 
needed, in varying proportions. 


Senator Carter: I do not quite follow you. 
You say roughly 20 per cent of the population 
are below the poverty level. Let us say 10 per 
cent of them are old-age people outside the 
labour market. How are we going to avoid 
economic waste unless we can bring them 
into production? I do not see how we can 
bring them into production if the jobs are not 
going to be there. 


Dr. McQueen: That is an extremely valid 
and central point, and one which perhaps I 
should have taken care to emphasize in the 
opening remarks this morning. In attacking 
poverty, everything depends on a satisfactory 
performance in the economy at large. That is 
to say, there must be economic growth, there 
must be a high level of employment. Without 
that we will not be able to make much 
progress with other anti-poverty devices. It is 
extremely important that the aggregate of 
employment opportunities in the economy be 
sufficient. This should never be forgotten. 


Senator Carter: Canada, as an exporting 
country, must compete and meet heavy com- 
petition from the United States and from 
countries with lower wage structures and 
many other advantages. How can we compete 
unless we automate as much as possible? The 
more we automate the fewer jobs there will 
be. 


Dr. McQueen: I do not think I quite agree 
with you there, senator. Our experience, par- 
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ticularly since 1960-61, has demonstrated that 
we can have both automation and lots of jobs; 
that if countries like the United States and 
Canada follow the right sorts of policies in 


_ the fiscal, monetary and other fields to bring 


about economic expansion in the country, we 
will get a situation in which there is automa- 
tion, new capital investment of a kind that 
may very often displace labour, and yet still 
a strong rise in the number of jobs in the 
economy. All that automation really means 
under those circumstances—I am speaking in 
very broad terms—is that some people are 
going to have to change jobs. This is increas- 
ingly what is predicted for all of us; that 
during our working careers we will have to 
face the fact that we must change. 


The Chairman: As you are doing. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. After all, we must 
remember that we have been automating ever 
since the industrial revolution. I think that 
one of the reasons why we are more consci- 
ous of automation today is because in the past 
automation was primarily seen as a threat to 
the man on the production line—to the man 
who worked with his hands. Now, with com- 
puters moving in to take over certain clerical 
and white-collar occupations, the middle 
class—a more highly educated and articulate 
group in society are feeling the threat. I think 
this may be one reason why the sense of 
public worry over automation is greater. 


To repeat, though, one wants to look at the 
satisfactory economic experience since the 
early 60s, which indicates that we can have 
enough jobs and automation too. 


Senator Carter: I have a lot more ques- 
tions, but I will finish with this one. You said 
that ever since the industrial revolution we 
have gotten along very well. We have only 
done this because we have reduced a work 
week down to match jobs with people and 
you have only got so many hours in a week. 
You run out of hours eventually. I can see 
that you could project that process on into 
another five or 10 years. You cannot do it 
forever; the hours are not there to do it. You 
do not agree I take it with the economists 
who think that in 30 years time, by the year 
2000, approximately 70 per cent of the 
Canadian work force will have to be paid for 
not working. You do not agree with that? 


Dr. McQueen: No, I do not expect that, 
senator, I think that we may very well go on 
reducing our work week somewhat. Reducing 
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the work week is really a decision to take 
some of the fruits of our economy in a differ- 
ent form. You can take those fruits in the 
form of additional output of goods and ser- 
vices, or take them in the form of increased 
leisure. We have made that choice in reducing 
hours and increasing leisure. I cannot agree 
however, with the prediction that we will 
have this remarkable mass unemployment by 
the year 2000. I think if you look at our 
economy you will find that even as processes 
in the goods producing sector of economy—in 
manufacturing, for example—become auto- 
mated, parallel with that you get an enor- 
mous growth of employment in the service 
industries. These industries now represent 
over half our economy in terms of employ- 
ment. I would expect to see that kind of 
process continue. Some things will be auto- 
mated, but new jobs will be created in new 
areas, provided there is enough demand pres- 
sure in the economy. Some of the new jobs 
will be created by the very machines which 
worry us. I think anybody who has been 
associated with computerizing on operation 
will be very much aware of the additional 
work for certain kinds of appropriately 
trained people that is created by installing a 
computer. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Fournier 
and Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, some of the questions 
I wanted to ask have been answered. In 
your Fifth Annual Review on The Problem of 
Poverty you start in the very first line with 
the words, “Its numbers are not in the thou- 
sands, but the millions”. I find this is a shock- 
ing statement and I do not quite agree with 
you when you say “the millions,’ because 
nobody has been able to define exactly what 
the poverty line is. I do not want an answer 
to that now, but I think it should be men- 
tioned at a later date, because we are talking 
about poor people here and we do not really 
know what this is. 


I would like to bring to the attention of the 
committee what makes people poor. I believe 
that our cost of living has contributed to the 
increase of a large number of poor families. I 
also believe that our easy access to social 
assistance has increased the numbers of so- 
called poor in Canada by thousands. I will not 
say millions. I am quite confident and I know 
as a fact that a great number of so-called 
poor today are drawing much more money 
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than you stated in your report. People who 
are above the figures you mention are draw- 
ing welfare today. 


To me, welfare assistance has become the 
curse of the country if you get into it. I hope 
that this committee will give this question 
close attention when the times comes. It 
should be well scrutinized. It will be wasted 
effort to throw more money to people who 
cannot control their expenses, and I think 
this is one of the problems. 


I believe you will find that the people I call 
“poor people” are very careful with their 
money, and every dollar that we can give 
them will be well spent. But there is a class 
of people across Canada now abusing all 
these things. I think this is one of the prob- 
lems today—people who refuse to work but 
have the ability to do so. Many of them have 
training as mechanics, plumbers, electricians 
and railway employees. They have made it so 
fat and nice that they say they cannot afford 
to work. By staying home they can draw $50 
to $60 a week whereas by working they only 
draw $70 or $75. They feel they would be 
working for only $10 or $20 a week so they 
stay home. We have thousands of these peo- 
ple across the country, and the situation is 
getting bad. This is really chewing up the 
country. 


This is all I can say. I will come back to 
this later. I am not putting a question, but 
just placing on the record something that can 
be considered when the proper time comes. 


The Chairman: Dr. 


comment. 


McQueen has some 


Dr. McQueen: Senator, I think you have 
raised a number of important issues with 
which the committee will be be concerned 
during its work. I might just mention that we 
too found the millions of poor at first difficult 
to believe, but as we continued to work with 
the data and to ask questions about it and 
assess its reliability, the members of our 
council were converted. There is really no 
doubt in our minds that the figure is in mil- 
lions. It is of course true that one can argue 
about just where and how you draw a pover- 
ty line, but this very mixed group on the 
Economic Council arrived at the conclusion 
that we probably had the general order of 
magnitude about right. 


You mentioned abuses of the welfare sys- 
tem. I think one wants to separate out the 
question of whether certain transfer payments 


or other supposedly anti-poverty funds are 
going to people who do not really need them. 
Because of the way our laws read and the 
fashion in which the welfare system is set up, 
there is that sort of situation; but this must 
be distinguished from the other situation of 
outright abuse by people receiving payments 
or benefits who are not in fact eligible for 
those payments or benefits. Now, there is a 
great lack of hard, specific information on the 
latter kind of thing, and I would hope that 
might be one of the things this committee 
might be able to nail down a little more 
firmly. 


It is our impression, on looking at various 
bits of data, from this country and the United 
States, that the percentage of malicious 
abuse, if you want to call it that, may well be 
no greater than the percentage of, say, people 
who cheat on their income tax or something 
like that. It would be a pretty small order of 
magnitude. However, it would be a most use- 
ful thing if the committee, in the course of its 
hearings across the country, could question 
people about this matter and see if we could 
establish a little more confidently just how 
much of that sort of thing there is. 


Your intervention in general suggests that 
we would want to have a hard look at the 
whole structure of our existing welfare and 
related policies, to inquire into their objec- 
tives, and indicate whether the policies were 
helping to further the objectives. With all of 
that, I could agree whole-heartedly. 


Senator Robichaud: You mentioned out- 
moded uses and people who pay income tax. I 
do believe that most of them do not pay 
income tax. 


The Chairman: I think it is comparable. 
What Dr. McQueen has referred to is that the 
American Government, plagued with this 
charge, had a very extensive and expensive 
study made, over the whole of the United 
States, and came up with a percentage figure, 
and said this is about the amount of cheating 
that is being done, but it is no different from 
the percentage of those cheating in respect of 
paying income tax, sales tax, unemployment 
insurance and so on. In other words, this was 
the typical American, in every sense. He is 
doing a little cheating in the same way as 
other persons, but it is a very small number. 


Senator Robichaud: We have smart Canadi- 
ans, too. 


The Chairman: The average is about the 
same in Canada. 
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Senator Belisle: Can I put a supplementary 
question? 


The Chairman: Everyone is going to have 
all the time necessary. Any senator can come 
back and ask more questions. We have a fund 
of information here today in Dr. McQueen, 
which we should use. Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: I had only an observa- 
tion to make, arising out of what Senator 
Carter has said about automation. I was going 
to comment that we, being an exporting 
country, must compete with others abroad, if 
we are going to keep our jobs, not necessarily 
gain more, but even keep what we have, and 
we must have the use of the best tools availa- 
ble. That was all I wanted to say at the 
moment. I have something else to say later 
on, as the work goes on. I want to pay a 
tribute to the speaker and to the Council, but 
not now. 


Senator Robichaud: Not yet? 


Senator Roebuck: Let me say it now, then. 
I think it should be in the record that we 
highly appreciate the courage with which the 
Council has brought this matter to light. 
There has been a desire on the part of a great 
many people to sweep it under the carpet, but 
the Council has brought it up. 

I can include you, Mr. Chairman, in the 
remarks, as having taken the initiative here. 
The Council took the initiative in the first 
instance and as a result of that we are study- 
ing it, and I hope that we will get to the very 
bottom of it. 

The Council should have our backing and 
we should express it, and I am expressing it 
now, in appreciating their courage and 
appreciating the industry which they have 
exhibited so far. I like still better their asser- 
tion that they have only just begun, and that 
they are going on with this inquiry. 

The presentation of the case by Mr. 
McQueen today has been a marvel, it has 
been wonderful, it is highly appreciated by 
us, and I want to say so. I want to thank him 
on behalf of myself and everybody else who 
is here. 


The Chairman: Senator Roebuck, as usual 
you speak the mind of the committee. 


Senator McGrand: I understand you will be 
back on Thursday to answer a question? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes, sir. 


Senator McGrand: I wish to follow up 
Senator Carter’s question about automation 
and full employment. If we are going to 
maintain full employment, it is often done by 
using an article and throwing it away. I 
believe it is called built-in obsolescence. It is 
done by the use of demand pressure. You 
mentioned demand pressure. Does not this 
built-in obsolescence or demand pressure lead 
to more poverty? I realize you cannot answer 
this question now but probably you could 
answer it on Thursday? 


Dr. McQueen: I might have a preliminary 
shot at it now, senator. On the question of 
built-in obsolescence, in the first place, there 
are certain things in respect of which obsoles- 
cence is quite an advantage. For example, 
there is the disposable diaper, which many 
mothers have found useful and worthwhile, 
though it has built-in obsolescence. The 
important thing is that the consumer should 
be aware of the likely obsolescence of an 
article. This is where we may be deficient. 
The consumer should be able to make a fair 
choice and know that the article will proba- 
bly last a certain time, whereas another ver- 
sion may have a longer life. He may then 
compare characteristics and prices and make 
his decision. 


I agree that obsolescence should not be a 
secret. We need more product testing, we 
need to know what rate of obsolescence we 
are buying. 

I cannot feel that the end of all this process 
is greater unemployment. I would not deny 
that automation poses some very important 
economic problems. They are mostly prob- 
lems of changeover, of transferring resources 
from one line of production to another—prob- 
lems of retraining people who have been dis- 
placed by automation. These are very real 
problems and it is extremely important to our 
overall economic success that we tackle them 
properly. 

The one thing I cannot really agree with is 
that the continuing process of automation and 
capital investment is going to lead to some 
kind of disaster. I cannot find in our econom- 
ic experience so far evidence that this is 
where we are headed. 


Senator McGrand: I do not think we are 
thinking exactly along the same lines. Having 
read some of the Vance Packard’s books, 
“Waste Makers’, and so on, there are a num- 
ber of people who are aware that in throwing 
away or disposing of things, using them for a 
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certain time and throwing them away, we are 
thus disposing of hours of work and money, 
which we are throwing away. I understand 
about the disposable diaper, and the same 
thing about the use of Kleenex instead of a 
handkerchief. I am not thinking of that, I am 
thinking about the things which are actual 
waste. When you get waste, you get want; 
and when you get want, you get poverty. 
That is the line I was hoping you would 
discuss. 


Dr. McQueen: All right. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Belisle and 
Senator Cook. 


Senator Belisle: Knowing how much it costs 
to put a student through school and universi- 
ty, has the economic Council made a survey 
or an estimate as to how much it costs to 
sustain a family or an individual on welfare 
through its lifetime; and if you have the 
figure, is the figure only telling us that we 
have only maintained him at the poverty 
line? 


Dr. McQueen: It might just be possible to 
give a calculation of that sort, based on our 
existing welfare system and assuming that 
the person you have in mind is resident in a 
certain province where the welfare conditions 
are thus and so. We might see if it is possible 
to make such an estimate. There was one 
made in the United States some years ago, 
that if you take a person who is from the age 
of 17 continuously on welfare, and you look 
at his typical life expectancy, that the cost to 
government—just the financial cost of sus- 
taining that person on welfare—might be of 
the order of $140,000. But of course there are 
other costs that that does not take into 
account—for example, the cost of what that 
person might have produced had we better 
developed him for participation in our econo- 
my and our society. We can certainly see 
whether we can make some estimate. 


Senator Belisle: Knowing that the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights states 
that everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate to the health and well-being 
of himself and his family, does the Economic 
Council feel that there are Canadians at pres- 
ent who are denied the right of a livelihood 
above the poverty lines? 


Dr. McQueen: The Council has not at any 
time in its discussion of poverty had that U.N. 
Declaration before it. I do not know to what 
extent, therefore, I could speak for them on 
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that. All I can say is that it is clearly the 
view of the Economie Council that the situa- 
tion of poverty which afflicts some millions of 
Canadians now is unacceptable. I think all I 
am really authorized to do at the moment is 
to suggest putting that statement beside the 
U.N. Declaration. 


Senator Belisle: I certainly agree with the 
first part of your sentence. 


Senator Cook: I gathered from the charts 
that, without increasing expenditure, some 
progress could be made to helping those now 
suffering from poverty by redistributing the 
transfer payments. 


Dr. McQueen: That was the sort of statisti- 
cal exercise that was suggested by one of the 
charts which we showed you, senator. I was 
very careful to point out before we showed 
you that chart that a specific policy recom- 
mendation was not implicit in it. I think your 
question raises a group of extremely impor- 
tant issues, however. It raises the question of 
the extent ‘to which our present welfare sys- 
tem is in fact oriented towards the poor and 
the extent to which our present welfare 
system is in fact oriented towards the poor 
and the extent to which it might be more so 
oriented. It also raises the question of selec- 
tive versus universal programs; of programs, 
which proceed in the first instance to direct a 
stream of expenditures towards a given group 
in the community—the poor; and other poli- 
cies which are more universal in character 
but where there is some recovery from the 
better-off members of the community by way 
of the tax system. 

I just do not like at this point to make any 
too definite pronouncement that would sug- 
gest that one’s choices should go one way or 
another. I suggest to you that this question 
will be with you throughout your inquiry and 
that it is not an easy one. 


The Chairman: It is the hottest question the 
Government has before it at the moment. I 
might say you boxed us off on that nicely. 


Senator Cook: That would bring up the 
question of selectivity, would it not? 


Dr.. McQueen: Of course. The question is 
very much before you. 


Senator Cook: Would a means test be a big 
handicap? ' 


Dr. McQueen: Well, there are means tests 
and there are means tests. There are things 
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which go under other names, too, such as 
needs tests or income tests. Some such tests, 
in the light of practical experience, seem to 
be a good deal more acceptable than others. 
It is a fact, of course, that we all pass a 
means test of a sort around this time of the 
year, when we make out a certain form and 
perhaps include a certain amount of money 
with it. But I think you will want to be 
conscious of the great range of so-called 
means tests before reaching too clear-cut a 
decision on the matter of whether one should 
or should not have such tests. 


A very interesting thing is happening in the 
United States right now in respect of certain 
federal programs. There is a move to substi- 
tute a new test for the traditional form of 
means test which involved a case worker or 
some other official actually visiting the family 
and making certain assessments of it and so 
on. The idea is to replace all that by a simple 
declaration very similar to an income tax 
declaration. 


The Chairman: Or an Old Age Security 
declaration. 


Dr. McQueen: That is right. There is some 
experience to suggest that this may not work 
out at all badly. There will be some abuse, 
but not all that much, and a lot of the costs of 
checking up on people implicit in older means 
tests systems will be avoided. 


There again is something you will very 
much be wanting to have a close look at. 


Senator Cook: Our experience to date 
seems to show that expenditures on education 
are well worthwhile. 


Dr. McQueen: Certainly, it has been the 
conclusion of the Council in another connec- 
tion, that of general economic growth, that 
our educational process, our educational 
structure in this country has been deficient; 
that our failure to perform as well as we 
might have performed, notably during the 
inter-war years, may help to account for a 
considerable part of the productivity gap 
between ourselves and the Americans. There 
is no doubt that education is a very relevant 
factor in a war on poverty. It is one of the 
classes of remedies which we will want to be 
looking at. 


But one does not just want to say that we 
need more education. We must ask how much 
more and what kind. Those are the questions 
that must be asked, and the question must 
also be asked whether we have taken enough 
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account of the educational processes that go 
on for a child, virtually from birth to the 
time of entry into the formal school system. 
This is shaping up potentially as a very 
important matter to which we must pay more 
attention. You will have noted from our sub- 
mission that we are, jointly with the Vanier 
Institute, sponsoring a research project in this 
area. 


Senator Cook: Would you not agree that, 
even if a person cannot get a job, it is easier 
to help an educated individual to escape the 
worst effects of poverty? 


Dr. McQueen: I think that is absolutely 
true, senator. I think for a man who is dis- 
placed by automation and has to be 
retrained... 


Senator Cook: Or a woman. 


Dr. McQueen: ... or a woman, certainly, 
the retraining is ever so much easier to carry 
out, if there is a good basic level of education 
there. That is true, unquestionably. 


The Chairman: Just one question arising 
from Senator Cook’s questions. Without 
expressing an opinion, assume that you were 
at college and a student asked you to give the 
pros and cons for selectivity as against univ- 
ersality. What would you say? You may 
answer that question on Thursday, without 
expressing an opinion, and take your time. 


Dr. McQueen: That might, senator, be a 
very appropriate topic to take up in the open- 
ing remarks on Thursday. 


The Chairman: That is fine. You need not 
tell us what you think now. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose it is because I come from the Atlantic 
Provinces that I am particularly interested in 
the rural development programs under the 
Canada Manpower Act. They are being pur- 
sued at the present time. I would like to 
know if the Council feels or if Dr. McQueen 
feels that poverty in those areas can be 
eliminated or even if not eliminated substan- 
tially reduced through these programs? 


Dr. McQueen: Senator Fergusson, I feel 
that I am not the most appropriate person to 
give any sort of evaluation of some of these 
programs, some of which are quite different 
from programs which were carried out 
before. I think that when you have represent- 
atives here from the new Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion they will be 
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able to give you a much better assessment 
than I can. I would however observe that the 
emphasis of rural development programs has 
undergone quite a change in the past few 
years and I think a very important critique of 
those programs was put forward in a special 
study for the Economic Council by Helen 
Buckley and Eva Tihanyi on programs for 
rural adjustment. I think some of the points 
raised in that study are highly relevant to the 
effect of these programs in eliminating rural 
poverty. 


Senator Fergusson: If I may have a second 
question, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pur- 
sue what Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Res- 
tigouche) said and Dr. McQueen’s reply when 
Senator Fournier pointed out that there are 
some people who stay at home because they 
feel they can get more from welfare than 
they would by working in some job where 
they receive low wages. Dr. McQueen’s reply 
was that there are no more people cheating in 
this area than there are cheating on income 
tax. Now how do you define cheating? If a 
person can legally obtain more under the acts 
as they are set up than he can obtain by 
working for low wages, would you consider 
that he is cheating if he takes advantage of 
this? 


Dr. McQueen: I certainly would not include 
that as cheating. I used a restrictive definition 
of cheating, applying to a person who 
arranges to get benefits to which he is not by 
law entitled. 


Senator Fergusson: We hear criticism so 
often that our laws permit that sort of cheat- 
ing, if you use the word that way. Do you 
think that the welfare programs we have now 
tend to promote that sort of thing? 


Dr. McQueen: It certainly has been brought 
to our attention that the type of situation can 
exist where a person can get a larger income 
on welfare than by working at the only type 
of job for which he is eligible. At the same 
time, it has been brought to our attention by 
social workers in Toronto and Ottawa, for 
example, that quite often you will find cases 
of people working at jobs where they receive 
less income than they would get under welfare 
programs. This is a very wide-spread phe- 
nomenon. We are not as indolent a people nor 
are we as lacking in pride as we sometimes 
think. Of course the nub of the situation and 
the thing that is wrong is that the people 
concerned can make so little in paid employ- 
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ment, and the problem is to bring them up to 
the stage where they can make more. The 
fact that they are working at all is some 
encouragement. These people are labour-force 
oriented and are in the labour force and this 
in itself indicates that our chances of doing 
something for them are improving. 


Senator Fergusson: I do not agree with 
Senator Fournier on this point. I have more 
faith in people and I firmly believe there are 
people who will work rather than take wel- 
fare even though they do not earn quite so 
much. I want to put myself on record as 
believing that. With regard to our social wel- 
fare program, I just wondered whether it 
rather encourages people the way it is set up 
now. 


Dr. McQueen: Here again, I think you want. 
to pursue this question with people who are 
much more knowledgeable about the details 
of our present welfare structure than I am. 
However, it certainly was our impression that. 
at certain points in the system you will find 
situations where there is a lack of incentives. 
For example, take a situation where a person 
is living in subsidized housing. If he takes a 
job he may lose his right to subsidized hous- 
ing and will, in effect, be taxed at 100 per 
cent on the additional income, or more. That. 
is quite obviously bad. All welfare structures, 
all anti-poverty structures, should contain 
some kind of incentive for those who have 
potential to seek earnings. I am sure that you 
will find this problem coming up again and 
again during the course of your hearings. 


Senator Pearson: Referring to the figures in 
the Council’s brief on page 6, the bottom of 
the second paragraph, and then again to page 
108 of the Fifth Annual Review, the bottom 
paragraph on that page, you, or whoever 
drew this up, have set out the figures of 
$1,800 a year for a single person and $3,000 
for a family of two, etcetera. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: It is $1,800 for a single 
person, and then 3,000 for two, which reduces 
the amount to $1,500 per person. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Pearosn: Then the next one, for a 
family of three, is $3,600, so each person is 
reduced to $1,200. Then you go down to four 
people at $1,050 each; and for a family of five 
it is $960 each. 
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Dr. McQueen: Excuse me, senator, but to 
which page are you referring? 


Senator Pearson: This is page 6 of the 
brief, the second paragraph, near the bottom. 


Then you come to the Fifth Annual 
Review, page 108, the last paragraph. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: There you have the 
incomes which are even less than those. It is 
$1,500, which is $300 less than the $1,800. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: Then you have $2,500 for 
two, which is $500 less than in the other case. 
Then, as you go on, the difference increases 
as the family gets larger. 


Dr. McQueen: I think we have two differ- 
ent things here: first of all, the apparent dis- 
crepancies between the chapter of the Review 
and page 6 of our brief. In the brief we 
thought it appropriate, to give things a more 
up-to-date tinge, to adjust our figures for the 
increase in the cost of living since 1961, so 
$1,800 a year for a single person, which com- 
pares with $1,500 in the original review, a 
difference of $300, does take care of the 
increase in the cost of living since 1961. As to 
the gaps you get here, you move from $1,800 
a year for a single person up by $1,200 in 
order to reach the figure for a family of two. 
What this is saying essentially is that while 
two together cannot live as cheaply as one, 
they can live a bit more cheaply than two, if 
you follow me. Then, from that point on, 
from the two-person family up, in the figures 
in our brief we move up at the rate of $600 
per child. 


Senator Pearson: But would it not cost a 
little bit more if there are teenagers in the 
family. An 18-year old would cost as much as 
the $1,800 for the adult, would he not? 


Dr. McQueen: It would certainly be more 
costly for teenagers. This is, I suppose, an 
average—our figures assume children of some 
average age. 


Senator Pearson: You do not know where 
these figures come from? 


Dr. McQueen: We know where they come 
from all right, and if you like we could 
have Miss Podoluk testify on some of the 
detail here. 


Senator Pearson: I would like that, yes. 


Dr. McQueen: Then perhaps, I might invite 
her to come up here. 


Miss Podoluk: As Dr. McQueen indicated 
earlier, the figures are rather crude ones. The 
American poverty lines, for example, were 
drawn much more elaborately, taking into 
account the age and sex position of families. 
I think the Americans lines were drawn up in 
terms of 120 different possible combinations 
of family members. If we had attempted 
something like that we might have had less 
than an additional $600. If there had been a 
baby then the figure would have been less 
than that for a child who is a teenager. This 
was an average estimate. The American 
experience, for instance, indicated that on 
average as families increase you need approx- 
imately another $500 per person to be added 
to the family income. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, the fami- 
ly income, should, as the children grow older, 
be reviewed all the time in respect to 
increasing the amount? 


Miss Podoluk: Yes. A four-person family 
with two teenaged children would need more 
income to maintain the same minimum than a 
family with two children aged one and three. 
That certainly would be the case. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator Quart: I do not know very much 
about this. I am very inexperienced. I am not 
an economist. I might be good for the econo- 
my of the country, because I like to spend 
money. In this inquiry I am going to be a sort 
of devil’s advocate. What I say are mere 
observations, and they may not be worth five 
cents as a contribution to this discussion. 


From talking to many, many people over 
many years, it seems to me that we should 
appeal to employers to not require a Ph.D. to 
fill a vacancy for a janitor. I could mention 
one discouraged person of whom I know. He 
has a fairly good education—high school, and 
perhaps a little more—but every time he 
applies for a job he finds that the job 
requires so many qualifications that he is not 
eligible for it. At the present time he is work- 
ing as a houseman for a private club, and he 
has qualifications for a job much more impor- 
tant than that. I think that employers will 
have to be a good deal more reasonable, 
otherwise they will be creating unemploy- 
ment. 
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I have some experience in trying to find 
jobs for students during their vacations. I am 
a member of a women’s club that employs 18 
or 19 staff. We have our various problems. Of 
course, students whose parents have in- 
fluence, or are politicians, will be offered 
opportunities for employment. In these cases 
the parents of the students can well afford to 
pay. Therefore it comes back to the employer 
being guilty of not considering cases. I do not 
go along with all this business of paying 
everything for students. My family—and I 
hope it will be the same with my grandchil- 
dren—do not want anything from anybody. 
My family paid to educate our children. I 
think there is too much coddling and not 
exacting payment from parents who can 
afford it. That is another gripe. The parents 
of these students coming into this market can 
afford to pay for their university education. 
Would that again not help to create an 
unemployment jam? This poses the question 
of the alertness of employers, who should 
try to engage those who really need the 
employment. 


My third gripe concerns Canada Manpower. 
They have been very polite, but they have 
never been able to deliver the goods in the 
form of pantry-maids, waitresses or house- 
men. Last year I said I wondered why the 
office exists at all. I told you I was going to 
be a devil’s advocate. Last year I wondered 
why we keep the office if they can never find 
waitresses and so on. The Canadian Legion 
have provided housemen. Every time we have 
*phoned they have said they would send some- 
one. We did get from an organization similar 
to Office Overload a man to rake up the gar- 
den for this women’s club, but we have never 
got anyone from Canada Manpower. Where 
is all this unemployment? I know you cannot 
answer the question, Dr. McQueen, but I 
want some answers from someone. 


The Chairman: Canada Manpower will be 
before the committee. 


Senator Quart: Oh good. I did register my 
complaint last summer. 


The Chairman: They will be coming before 
the committee so you can save that for them. 


Senator Quart: I just thought I would like 
to talk on this problem. 


The Chairman: It is lovely to hear you. 


Dr. McQueen: Senator Quart, you raise 
some pretty important questions concerning 


our labour market in this country. These 
questions are, in my view, extremely relevant 
to the problem of poverty. You suggested that 
employers should not require a Ph.D.-holder 
for a janitor. This suggests an important prin- 
ciple. Further than that, however, I do not 
think an employer should try to take on the 
role of a social worker. 


Senator Quart: I agree. 


Dr. McQueen: He should not seek to give a 
job to one man because he needs it more than 
another. I think that on the whole things 
work out better if employers make hiring 
decisions on the basis of their own economic 
interests. Some recent experiments in the 
United States on job creation for the so-called 
hard core unemployed indicate that many 
employers have not been using hiring prac- 
tices that are in their own best interests. 


Some of them, for example, have been 
using educational qualifications as a conve- 
nient sort of screen for deciding that they will 
hire this person and not that person and they 
have not devoted enough attention to examin- 
ing the job and considering just what level of 
qualifications are required for it anyway. In 
the United States I think it has been found 
that in some cases you can take what appears 
to be a job vacancy. Let me oversimplify and 
say that you have a vacancy that seems to 
come in around $12,000, or something like 
that. You may find if you examine this job 
carefully that you can perfectly well split it 
up, to the employer’s own advantage, into 
two $6,000 a year jobs for employees of lower 
educational qualifications. I have been over- 
simplifying; but the point is that we are 
learning many things about this matter of 
hiring practices in relation to qualifications 
and it very definitely needs to be looked into. 


With regard to the students working during 
vacation, the point that occurred to me is that 
it would be an undue interference with mar- 
ket forces to say that certain students, whose 
parents are well off, should not go into the 
summer job market. I do think however, that 
you touched upon an important point to the 
effect that our labour market is biased. It 
does not operate fairly. As you suggested, the 
student with influence and connections is 
much more likely to get a job than a student 
without those advantages. This is something 
you find in a much more general way 
throughout the labour market. You find that 
the poor, amongst their other disadvantages, 
are for a variety of understandable reasons 
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less well informed about the job opportunities 
that are open to them, particularly those 
which are some distance away geographically. 
The better-off person generally has better 
connections and sources of information, and 
knows when a job comes free. He has an 
advantage. 


I think one of the ways you fight against 
poverty is to try and put those disadvantaged 
workers into a position where they can “play” 
the labour market more effectively as an oper- 
ating instrument for matching people and 
jobs. There again I think that is something 
you want to take up with the manpower 
people. 


Regarding the third of your questions, I 
am simply going to “cop out” and suggest 
that you put it to the Manpower Department. 


Senator Kinnear: Thank you. 


Senator Inman: I have one question, Mr. 
Chairman, which rather interests me. We all 
know there are different degrees of poverty 
and I was wondering, Dr. McQueen, when 
you were making your studies where did you 
find the greater depth of poverty, in the 
urban or the rural areas? I come from a rural 
province so I am interested. 


Dr. McQueen: Senator Inman, the greatest 
incidence of poverty and the highest per cent 
of poverty is definitely found in rural areas. 
There is no question about that. We would 
immediately go on to add that while the 
percentage of poverty in, say, Montreal or 
Toronto is much less than, say, northern New 
Brunswick or the Gaspe, the numbers are 
still important and they should not be forgot- 
ten. There is a poverty problem in the so- 
called affluent regions of this country too. 


Senator Inman: I am thinking of a degree 
of poverty, such as country people. Are they 
in as bad circumstances in their poverty, gen- 
erally speaking? 


Dr. McQueen: I think this is an important 
fact which has to be taken into account when 
you go into a really sophisticated exercise of 
drawing poverty lines. You have to have some 
regard to the different circumstances of country 
people. One example is their ability to grow 
their own food and very often too you will find 
that they are more likely to own their own 
homes. That may be an advantage too. There 
are differences of this sort between urban and 
rural areas and I think a thorough-going ex- 
ercise of drawing poverty lines will have to 
take this sort of thing into account. 


Senator Carter: I would like to just follow 
along Senator Inman’s line of questioning 
there. This draft that you showed us earlier 
were the numbers in metropolitan areas, in 
what we might call highly industrialized 
areas, you pointed out that industrialization 
of the underdeveloped regions of Canada are 
not necessarily the answer to poverty. How 
do you account or what is the main reason for 
all that poverty in a _ highly industrialized 
area? 


Dr. McQueen: First, senator, let me make 
quite clear that I am not against the industri- 
alization of underdeveloped regions. I am not 
against regional development programs; very 
far from it. I wanted to make earlier the 
point that regional development programs are 
part of the answer to poverty, but by no 
means the whole answer. 


How does one account for the existence of 
poverty in heavily industrialized areas? In a 
variety of ways, I suppose. One finds people 
there who, for one reason or another, are 
disadvantaged, who cannot enter the labour 
force. Another thing you find is that a lot of 
urban poverty is rural in origin, that a lot of 
those who are poor in metropolitan areas are 
people who originally came from farming 
communities where their circumstances were 
so bad that they decided to move. All too 
often such people arrive in the city and find 
they have insufficient education and insuffi- 
cient skills to get a decent job, thus they 
become part of the body of urban poor. That 
is one of the important ways in which urban 
poverty arises in this country, as it does in 
the United States. This is not to say however, 
that a lot of the urban poverty is rot amongst 
urban people. 


Senator Carter: I was interested in the 
other graph you showed, the labour force, 
with a 20 per cent incidence of poverty. Your 
graph showed around 550,000 families. How 
many of that almost 600,000 whould have the 
20 per cent incidence of poverty? If you start 
to bring those people up above the poverty 
level—apparently these people are employed, 
and they are working for people but their 
wages are not enough. 


Dr. McQueen: That is right. 


Senator Carter: How can you come to grips 
with this? Why are their wages not enough? 
Are their wages commensurate with their 
productivity? Is the answer in increasing the 
productivity of these people or in increasing 
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the productivity of the people who employ 
them? How do you come to grips with this? I 
think Senator Cook brought up a point that 
they are not organized, that they are not part 
of organized labour and therefore have no 
bargaining power. If you succeed in raising 
their level of income, would you not 
automatically raise the cost of living and cre- 
ate a higher incidence of poverty for others? 


Dr. McQueen: I do not think you would, 
senator, because you would indeed be raising 
their incomes but you would be raising their 
output, too. Their incomes would be higher in 
money, but their output would be higher too, 
providing more goods for that money to 
chase, as it were. You are moving up on both 
sides. So I do not think it would add to in- 
flationary problems. You may have some cost 
in retraining the people, and that is part of 
your aggregate expenditure picture in the 
country. But if you really succeed in raising 
their incomes, you can say that you have 
really done so because you have raised their 
productivity, that they command higher 
incomes because they are producing more. 


Senator Carter: Has the Economic Council 
done any research to show why the incomes 
of these people are so low? If they are gain- 
fully employed, why they are not earning 
more to live on? 


Dr. McQueen: It is very difficult to answer 
the question directly. You can do some of the 
kind of cross-sectional analyses that we did 
on this poverty data for the Fifth Annual 
Review. Amongst people who are working for 
low wages, you find certain characteristics, 
and you can draw certain inferences. You can 
find that the level of education has quite a bit 
to do with it. In other cases, you may find 
other factors. Perhaps the person can only 
work part-time; perhaps she is a mother with 
a family. 


Senator Carter: You have a graph there for 
part-time workers. These I speak of are peo- 
ple on your graph employed full-time. You 
had another graph with part-time workers 
with a higher incidence. But this is the 20 per 
cent of people employed full-time the year 
round. There is something either wrong with 
the productivity of the person or wrong with 
the state of the industry employing him, if he 
cannot in this day and age earn a living. 
Where is the problem? Is it with the man or 
with the firm? 
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The Chairman: That is one of the decisions 
you are going to have to make before this 
committee finishes up. Perhaps Dr. McQueen 
can help us there. 


Dr. McQueen: I would think that in the 
case of the working poor one would certainly 
want to look very hard at the educational and 
training aspects of the question. One would 
also want to take a good look at the labour 
mobility aspect. It may be that there exist 
somewhere else, or in another industry, job 
openings for these people at higher rates of 
pay—and rates of pay which are quite jus- 
tified in terms of marginal productivity; but 
they may be ignorant of these openings. Or 
there may not be the necessary help, for 
example, to move the family to the location 
of the higher-paid job opportunity. You 
would want to look at that aspect of the 
question as well. 


In a sense, I suppose, the problem of low 
wage-low productivity industries is a problem 
in its own right. I think you would want to 
study these particular industries and discover 
just why it was that this sort of situation 
obtained; or whether a particular industry 
should in fact cease to exist rather than hang 
on by its fingertips; or, alternatively, wheth- 
er some substitution of capital for labour, or 
some other decision of this type, might bring 
about a situation where you got higher pro- 
ductivity. Productivity is not just a matter 
which concerns the individual worker; it con- 
cerns the whole economic context: the firm, 
the management, how efficiently the whole 
plant is running, and things like that. If pro- 
ductivity is low, it is not necessarily just the 
working man’s fault. The fault may be spread 
around. You have quite a problem here, but 
it is a very real and relevant one. 


Senator Carter: 
managerial faults. 


It may very well be 


The Chairman: That is what he is saying. 
While you are on this point, Dr. McQueen, is 
there any future in subsidizing that sort of 
industry? 


Dr. McQueen: Well, by virtue of the fact 
that an industry is paying very low wages, 
there is an opening presumption anyway that 
it may be a pretty marginal sort of industry 
which is just managing to hang on. 
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The Chairman: The problem of our work- 
ing poor has great dimensions. It is spread all 
over the country. They are not all marginal 
cases. They are getting by, but not making a 
decent living. The industry is getting by and 
the people are getting by in a poor sort of 
way, but this is a real problem. What can we 
do? 


Senator Cook: Could you subsidize the 
wages? 


The Chairman: You mean, the minimum 
wage increase? 


Senator Cook: Could you subsidize the 
wage not of the industry but of the man? Say 
the man makes a dollar; he is paid $1.20. 


The Chairman: I just raised the question of 
subsidization. I was thinking broadly. Dr. 
McQueen is not too sure of that. Suppose you 
think it over until Thursday. 


Dr. McQueen: We have thought about it a 
bit already an it is a difficult problem. Per- 
haps we should think about it some more and 
come back to you on Thursday. In a sense 
you have two separate problems here. We 
will tackle this one on Thursday. 


The Chairman: We are very anxious to 
hear from you on it. 


Has anyone else any questions? There are 
two matters I want Dr. McQueen to speak 
about when he comes back on Thursday. I 
would like very much if you could give us an 
educated guess as to the number of people 
who would likely be in the category of disad- 
vantaged, and the category of female heads of 
households. Do the best you can on the others 
as well, because otherwise we will have 
difficulty reaching any conclusion. 


Are there any other questions? 


Senator Roebuck: I would like to say some- 
thing about Thursday, Mr. Chairman. So far 
we have discussed a number of subjects. Dr. 
McQueen has made the statement that educa- 
tion is not much good in the matter of 
employment, if there are no jobs available. 
But the nub of our considerations, I think, is 
not the handout of more or less assistance but 
rather the making of more jobs, the better 
development of our natural resources and the 
improvement of our economics in that way. 
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Education in itself is not the answer. I am all 
in favour of education, of course, and added 
skills, but at the present time we have the 
best educated work force in the world, and 
we have a very large number of people who 
although highly skilled are out of employ- 
ment. Senator Quart made a very nice state- 
ment when she said “you don’t need a B.A. 
to fill a janitor’s job.” I know of course that 
employers sometimes make the answer, and it 
is a genuine one, that when you are employ- 
ing somebody in a menial job you are hoping 
that he will advance and later on take over a 
more responsible and more demanding occu- 
pation and so you choose somebody who is 
better educated. But the question of education 
and the amount of education is not in itself 
the answer to our problem. It only means that 
those with the least education are the ones 
who are squeezed out. 


Perhaps on Thursday you can give us some 
thoughts on the question of employment, and 
increasing employment because if you had 
more jobs than you had people looking for 
jobs then you would have less people unem- 
ployed. As I say, in my view the problem is 
how to make jobs and what is necessary in 
our economy to encourage industry to create 
employment and then let competition enter 
into the picture so far as wages and condi- 
tions of employment are concerned. I have no 
doubt that if you were to deal with this sub- 
ject you could make a very real contribution 
to our thought. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to add that perhaps on Thursday Dr. 
McQueen could enlarge on some points in his 
brief dealing with the various jurisdictions, 
new anti-poverty ideas, new non-welfare 
approaches and things like that. 


The Chairman: I would also hope that on 
Thursday you could talk to us about the eco- 
nomic cost of poverty in terms other than 
social welfare. Furthermore, you made a 
statement on another page in which you said 
“an awareness of a potentiality for social 
unrest”. We have heard something of that in 
this country from the two men we sent across 
the country. They reported to me yesterday, 
but I am a little sceptical. I would like to 
hear from you on that. 
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Honourable senators, we have been here 
since 9.30 and I thank the committee not just 
for the attendance but for the interest and 
concern they have shown. I want particularly 
to thank Dr. McQueen for the valuable infor- 
mation he is giving us, which will be useful 
to us in this study. 

On behalf of the committee, Senator 
Roebuck has already indicated to you our 


appreciation, and I reiterate it. We look for- 
ward to the answers on Thursday. We will 
take a look at the record and give you a call 
to touch a few other important subjects. So, 
for today, with your consent, I will adjourn 
the meeting. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APRIL 1969 


Submitted by 


Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada warmly welcomes the setting up 
of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty and appreciates the honour of 
being the first organization called upon to testify before the Committee, 
There can be no doubt about the importance for Canadian society and the 
Canadian economy of the problem to be considered by the Committee, or 


about the timeliness of the Senate's initiative. 


The creation of a Senate Committee was one of the specific 
recommendations made by the Economic Council in the chapter on poverty 
in the Council's Fifth Annual Review. The Council felt on the basis of its 
own preliminary work that there was a strong need for other institutions 
to become involved in the analysis of poverty, including particularly some 
organization armed with both a research capacity and powers of public 
enquiry. The body which has been set up answers these requirements 


admirably. 


The Committee has it in its power to make at least three important 
types of contribution, First, given the co-operation of both governmental and 
private witnesses and of the information media, it can conduct a kind of pro- 
tracted public seminar which will bring home to Canadians the extent and 
consequences of poverty in this country. Secondly, with the aid again of 
witnesses and also of its own research staff, it can fill some of the crucial 
knowledge gaps which currently bedevil adequate analysis of poverty and of 
policies to eliminate it, Finally, the Committee can do much to build a 
broad public consensus in favour of moving towards a sounder and more 


purposeful structure of anti-poverty policies than we have today. 
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The public expression of concern about poverty is not of course 
new. It may be traced back to biblical times and beyond. Sometimes the 
view taken has been pessimistic and resigned, to the effect that the poor will 
always be with us; sometimes, by contrast, the hope has been held out of 
lifting once and for all this socio-economic blight, as when in recent years 
a President of the United States pledged his administration to the elimination 
of poverty in that country. It is interesting to note that one of the great 
classical economists, Alfred Marshall, writing towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, stated that the steady progress of the English working 
classes had given practical interest to the question 

"..,. whetner it is really impossible that all should start 

in the world with a fair chance of leading a cultured life, 

free from the pains of poverty and the stagnating influences 

of excessive mechanical toil; and this question is being 

pressed to the front by the growing earnestness of the 

age. 

"The question cannot be fully answered by economic 

science. For the answer depends partly on the moral and 

political capabilities of human nature, and on these matters 

the economist has no special means of information: he nwé&t 

do as others do, and guess as best he can. But the answer 

depends in a great measure upon facts and inferences, 

which are within the province of economics; and this it is 

which gives to economic studies their chief and their 

highest interest." 

A generation ago, much of the concern of economists and indeed 
of others related to the avoidance of the kind of large-scale poverty that was 
associated with mass unemployment in the Great Depression of the 1930's. 
Thanks to the development of better tools of economic stabilization, poverty 
of such a scale and type has not recurred in the postwar period. Beginning 
in the 1950's, however, there was growing recognition that general economic 


expansion in North America was not emptying certain persistent pockets of 


poverty. The phenomenon was noted in John Kenneth Galbraith's The Affluent 


Society, and subsequently became the theme of Michael Harrington's remarkable 


iY 
— Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, BookI, Chapter I. 
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book, The Other America, Since then, the subject has become increasingly 
prominent in public discussion in the United States, partly on account of its 
association with other major issues such as the struggle to achieve full economic, 


social and political status for black people, 


jmeanwhile, it was clear that there existed a persisting poverty 
problem in Canada of somewhat the same type as that of the United States, 
although with certain obvious points of difference. One response to this was 
the creation by the federal government in 1965 of a Special Planning Secretariat 
of the Privy Council to co-ordinate anti-poverty policies. The Secretariat 
was absorbed into the staff of the Privy Council in 1968 and its functions 
discontinued or transferred to other departments, but with the publication of 
the Economic Council's Fifth Annual Review and the subsequent creation of 
the Senate Special Committee, the persistence of extensive poverty in Canada 


once again became a subject of widespread public discussion, 


The Economic Council of Canada is an independent advisory body 
set up under federal legislation in 1963, Its membership, normally 28, is 
broadly representative of various groups in society. It enjoys great freedom 
of publication, and has utilized this freedom to comment constructively on a 
number of public policy issues. The Council is charged by its legislation to 
be concerned with mediunrand longer-term developments in the Canadian 
economy, and to carry out certain more specific duties. One of its major 
tasks has been to elaborate and clarify certain goals for the Canadian 
economy, and to study the means whereby these goals may be simultaneously 


attained, 


Given the traditional concern of economic science with various 
aspects of poverty, it was no doubt inevitable that the Council should in due 
course confront itself with this issue. In addition, however, a confrontation 
was rendered all the more necessary by the terms of one of the goals elab- 
orated by the Council which calls for an equitable distribution of rising 


incomes in Canada, In earlier reviews, the Council had considered regional 
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inequalities in income distribution, but by the time of the F ifth Review it had 


become desirable and opportune to open up other dimensions of the matter, 


The Council's normal procedure is to conduct discussion on the 
basis of documents prepared by its own research staff, or on occasion by 
outside experts, In this instance, the Council was presented with strong 
documentary evidence of the existence of economic deprivation on a large 
scale in Canada. A conservative estimate was that one Canadian in every 
five was living in poverty. The implications of this fact permeated all aspects 
of the economy's performance, including a number of those such as regional 
development and education which had engaged the Council's attention earlier. 
Contributing to the Council's reaction of concern was an awareness of the 
potentiality for social unrest of a situation of widespread deprivation. This 
and other considerations led to the publication of an urgert message in the 
Fifth Annual Review -- a message which the Council has been gratified to 
hear echoed and confirmed from many quarters over the past seven months, 
It is clear that the Council's conviction of the need for purposeful and effective 
action is widely shared. 

Research into Poverty for the Economic Council's 
Fifth Aanual Review 

Research into poverty in Canada for purposes of the Fifth Annual 
Review was recognized to be only the first step of a continuing program, in 
which it was hoped that many organizations in addition to the Council would 
join. Fora start, it appeared useful to get a reasonably good statistical grip 
on the problem as a whole. Statistics alone are of course a totally inadequate 
tool for the understanding of so complex a social phenomenon as poverty, 
which has many aspects in addition to its readily measurable ones and which 
must be seen and appreciated first-hand as well as run through the computer, 
But statistics furnish a general idea of the size of the problem and some in- 
dications of broad characteristics of the low-income population. The latter 
raise important policy questions and also provide a useful reference point 


for further work, 
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Before poverty could be statistically measured, however, it had 
to be defined, This posed some difficult issues, Poverty is a relative matter, 
and generally accepted conceptions of it vary through time and space, Poverty 
today is not the same as poverty in the Great Depression of the 1930's; and 
poverty today in Canada is not the same as poverty in the underdeveloped 
countries of Southeast Asia, The present problem in Canada is one of 
minority poverty in the midst of comparative affluence. Could this be defined 
in terms of the degree of inequality in the overall distribution of income and 
wealth? A great difficulty here is that while economists can provide useful 
information on the processes by which any given distribution of income and 
wealth has come about, and while they can also say something about the possible 
economic consequences of changes in that distribution, they have no special 
competence for deciding what particular distribution might be labeled just 
and proper. And if economists are in a quandary on this issue, so, almost 
certainly, is the general public. It would be extraordinarily difficult to obtain 
a thoroughgoing consensus on what might constitute justice and propriety in 


the overall distribution of income in Canada today. 


But it would not be so difficult to obtain a consensus on what, 
roughly, constituted an unacceptably low standard of living in Canada in the 
1960's, This is the route which the Economic Council took,and the proof of 
its workability for purposes of public discussion and practical policy-making 
is that the Council itself -- a mixed, representative body -- was able to 


achieve a consensus on the resulting definition and measurements based on it. 


In words, poverty was defined as ''an insufficient access to certain 
goods, services, and conditions of life which are available to everyone else 
and have come to be accepted as basic to a decent, minimum standard of 
living". Thus stated, the definition begs many questions, most of which 
could become the subject of long and inconclusive debate, Rather than engage 
in such a debate, the Council proceeded directly to a statistical embodiment 


of the definition sufficiently simple that it could be appreciated and judged by 
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a broad public in relation to personal, everyday economic experience. Ina 


sense, the measurement was really part of the definition, 


The measurement process may be briefly described, With the 
invaluable assistance of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, members of the 
Economic Council staff were able to assemble and analyse some special runs 
of income data from the 1961 census. Some use was also made of more 
up-to-date information from the 1965 DBS survey of family income and ex- 
penditure. These statistics classified the Canadian nonfarm population 
according to income and a number of other characteristics such as the age, 
sex and education of family heads; size of family; geographical region of 


residence; and place of residence (metropolitan, other urban or rural), 


On the basis of information regarding family spending patterns, 
so-called "poverty lines'' were traced for individuals and families of different 
sizes. A basic assumption for the main set of estimates was that any family 
or individual spending more than 70 per cent of total income on food, clothing 
and shelter wasin a low-income situation and likely to be suffering from poverty. 
For various technical reasons, assumptions of this type are very commonly 
made at the outset of broad-scale poverty analysis. The best way to judge 
whether they are sufficiently valid to serve the purpose at hand is to proceed 
directly to the income/poverty lines resulting from them and to examine 
these in the light of personal experience. The lines in the Review are in 
1961 dollars; adjusted to dollars of 1968 purchasing power, they come out at 
$1, 800 a year for a single person, $3, 000 for a family of two, $3, 600 for a 
family of three, $4, 200 for a family of four, and $4, 800 for a family of five. 
It could perhaps be agreed that they do not err heavily on the side of gener- 


osity. 


What significant facts about the problem of poverty in Canada do 
the drawing of these lines reveal? A fairly extended discussion, illustrated 
by tables and diagrams, will be found in the text of Chapter 6 of the Fifth 


Annual Review attached as an annex to this Brief. Additional discussion of 
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poor: those who have jobs for at least part of the year, but who do not earn 
enough at them to lift their families over the poverty line. In relation to our 


present structure of social policies, this is in many ways a forgotten group. 


Future Research Plans 

At the conclusion of its discussion of poverty in the Fifth Annual 
Review, the Economic Council states: 

"For our own part, we intend to pursue further research 

into the problem of poverty in Canada, and will be report- 

ing on it in subsequent Annual Reviews. Every effcrt will 

be made to dovetail this work effectively with the increased 

research which we hope will be undertaken by others." 

Since the publication of the Fifth Review, members of the Council 
staff have attempted in various ways to improve their understanding of poverty 
in Canada and of some of the characteristics of policies which might be ex- 
pected to eliminate it. The problem is obviously a difficult and many-faceted 
one, and there chould be no expectation of quick and easy victory. It should be 
understood that a commitment of resources many times the magnitude of those 
which the Council can command will be needed to design appropriate and 
effective remedies, It was the recognition of the magnitude of the task that 
led the Council to encourage other institutions to work on it simultaneously 
and to offer to attempt to dovetail the Council's work on poverty with the work 


of others, 


We have therefore made a deliberate effort to avoid, to a large 
degree, areas likely to be covered by current or prospective work on the part 
of other institutions or government agencies, We have not, for instance, 
attempted at this time to investigate in depth, guaranteed annual income pro- 
posals or to set in motion the family budget and other studies which would be 
needed to replace the crude ''poverty lines" of the Fifth Annual Review with 
proper estimates of minimum living standards across Canada, We believe 
that both these operations are of crucial importance in devising an improved 


structure of anti-poverty policies, but the federal government has expressed 
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policy implications is contained in the speech by Dr, A. J. R. Smith, 
Chairman of the Economic Council, to the Conference on Human Rights in 


December 1968, This document too is attached to the Brief. 


A summary mention may nevertheless be made here of one par- 
ticularly important policy implication flowing from the Council's analysis. 
It relates to the crucial necessity for good policy formulation of maintaining 
a clear distinction between the incidence of poverty and the total numbers of 
people living in poverty. It is readily apparent that the incidence of poverty 
in Canada -- the likelihood of a given person being poor -- is notably higher 
in the Atlantic Provinces and Eastern Quebec; in rural areas; in Indian, 
Eskimo and Métis communities; in families headed by widows, divorcees 
and deserted wives; and in families headed by men who are not in the labour 
force on account of old age or other reasons, From these facts, it is all too 
easy to draw the conclusion that strong support of regional development in 
the eastern extremeties of Canada, plus special measures for Indians, 
Eskimos and Métis, plus more day-care centres for small children, plus 
categorical welfare assistance for those too old or otherwise unable to work, 


would virtually constitute an adequate anti-poverty program for Canada, 


The Council's figures indicate, however, that while all of the 
measures mentioned are probably highly desirable, a program limited to 
them alone would leave untouched a very large part of the low-income 
population, Incidences cen be illusory. The incidence of poverty in Metro- 
politan Toronto is almost certainly well below the national average; but 
Metropolitan Toronto is a populous place and therefore harbours many 
poor families and individuals. If one forgets incidences and concentrates 
on pumbeee one discovers such things as the following: that the greater 
part of our total poverty is urban, that a good half of it is-west of the Ottawa 
River, and that most poor families are headed by men under 65, A par- 
ticularly striking fact is that most poor families have heads in the current 


labour force. We thus are confronted with the phenomenon of the working 
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its intention of carrying them both out. We are, however, planning to pursue 
in conjunction with the Vanier Institute of the Family a joint project on the 
subject of early childhood, The objective of this study is to review present 
knowledge about early childhood experience and development and in particular 


the relationsnip between early childhood experience and poverty. 


Many of the projects undertaken by the Council since the Fifth 
Review are as yet in a very preliminary state, and it would serve no good 
purpose to report on them now. We understand that there may be an oppor- 
tunity for the Council to appear again before this Committee later in the year 
to discuss this work, In the meantime, the general direction of the work 
may be of some interest to the Committee, even though it cannot be much 


elaborated upon today, 


The costs of poverty to society are very far from inconsequential, 
and some part of our attention has gone to a consideration of the nature and 
magnitude of these costs. We have started to study also the simple consequences 
of being poor. The work of this Senate Committee and the testimony it will 
receive from families who are actually among the poor will add greatly to 
public understanding of the situation faced by these families, In the meantime, 
our further explorations -- some of them again statistical, but some of them 
more in the nature of actual forays into the field -- have revealed a life style 
for at least one family in five that is far removed from the common conception 


of what is normal for Canadian families, 


Other activities in the past few months have been more diffuse, and 
have been devoted in some degree to accumulating the necessary information 
and understanding to support later and more structured work, It is increas- 
ingly obvious, though, that poverty is not the sort of problem that is fruitfully 
tackled by one institution alone or by the students of one discipline. The 
elimination of poverty in Canada will require the united and determined 


efforts of many people and institutions, although it should be noted that 
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governments must to a large extent organize and lead the attack, Widespread 
public understanding and what the Council called ''compassionate realism!’ will 


be necessary. 


CONCLUSION 

The appointment of the Special Committee is a gratifying continuation 
of the process which the Economic Council deliberately sought to set in motion 
with its discussion of poverty in the Fifth Annual Review. The Committee need 
have no doubts whatever about the significance of the problem to which it is 
addressing itself, or about the timeliness of its initiative. If the present is 
unfortunately a time of difficulty in government finance generally, it is also a 
time of important new thinking about poverty and policies to abolish poverty. 
Increasingly, there is a realization that poverty is by no means entirely a 
welfare problem, to be treated largely by traditional welfare policies, 
important though these will continue to be. In various jurisdictions, new 
anti-poverty ideas are being put into practice, on an experimental or even 
larger scale. Some are directed towards improving the welfare system; 
others to developing new ''non-welfare"' approaches. The results -- in Canada, 
the United States and elsewhere -- lie ready for use by those who are wise 
enough to learn from them, In the short run, it may be that Canadians, 
working through governments and private agencies, will not find it possible 
to do all that they would like as soon as they would like towards eliminating 
poverty from their society. They have an excellent opportunity, however, 


to improve greatiy the effectiveness of what they do undertake, 
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THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, OTTAWA, 1969 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough) 
Everett Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 
Hastings 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 

“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 

That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THuRSDAY, April 24, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Cook, Eudes, 
Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, Lefrancois, 
McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck. 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Dr. D. L. McQueen, Director, Economic Council of Canada. 
Mrs. G. Stewart, Staff Member, Economic Council of Canada. 
Miss J. Podoluck, Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


At 12.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 


John A. Hinds, 


Assistant Chief, 
Committees Branch. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, April 24, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, before 
Dr. McQueen speaks, to deal with some sug- 
gested solutions and left-over questions, I 
announce that our next meeting will take 
place at the National Library, where you will 
be shown some films of poverty in the raw. 
They are excellent films, presumably the very 
best. They have won prizes. You will each 
receive a notice to-day. You will be picked up 
in front of the Senate and brought back there 
after the film showing is completed. That will 
be our schedule for Tuesday and Thursday. I 
am told that these are very important films 
which will be very useful to us. 


I apologize for the fact that you find your- 
selves in different rooms, but there is nothing 
we can do about it. Each Committee has to 
rotate its sittings and take its turn upstairs in 
Room 356-S, in this room, Room 256-S, and in 
the Senate Reading Room. They are all 
acceptable as far as we are concerned. So you 
will watch not to wind up at the wrong 
committee. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I realize 
we have to take our turn, but I hope that the 
witnesses will realize the acoustics are very 
poor in this room, and we have to speak with 
that in mind. 


The Chairman: Yes, would you just speak 
up. The senator is perfectly right. 


I will ask Dr. McQueen now to make an 


- opening statement. 


) 


| 


; 


| 


Dr. D. L. McQueen (Director, Economic 
Council of Canada): Mr. Chairman, honoura- 
ble senators. Senator Croll has been kind 
enough, on your behalf, to offer us the privi- 
lege of again making an opening statement on 


| this second day of our appearance before you. 


sl 


My opening remarks on Tuesday were, I fear, 
somewhat lenghty; to-day they will be a good 
deal briefer, leaving more time for questions. 


On Tuesday, we tried to direct attention 
primarily to the size of the poverty problem 
in Canada and to some of the characteristics 
of the low-income population. Both in the 
opening statement and in the subsequent 
question-and-answer dialogue which deve- 
loped, there was considerable discussion of 
the process of drawing “poverty lines” and 
using these to arrive at the Economic Coun- 
cil’s estimate that as of the middle 1960’s per- 
haps a fifth of the Canadian population, or 
close to four million persons, might have 
been classified as living in poverty. We also 
tried to emphasize the often-overlooked 
importance of the working poor, the urban 
poor, and the poor who reside in Ontario and 
other regions where high averages of income 
per capita tend to mask the large numbers of 
individuals and families still living below 
poverty lines. We suggested one or two broad 
conclusions for anti-poverty policies to be 
derived from our analysis. 


One of the things those figures showed us, 
for example, is that the image of the poor as 
principally people living on welfare is not 
true at all in many cases. A great many of 
our poor receive by way of welfare perhaps 
only the familly allowance. They are working 
poor; they are in the labour force but they 
are not making adequate income. 


To-day, we thought that we might, with 
your approval, concentrate rather more on 
remedies for poverty—on the formulation, 
application, and evaluation of anti-poverty 
policies. In this opening statement, I shall say 
a few words about such policies, based on the 
Council’s very modest research efforts thus 
far, then do what I can in an attempt to tidy 
up some questions left over from Tuesday. 
One final introductory note: in discussions 
between Senator Croll and the Economic 
Council, the possibility has been left open 
that we might again appear before you in the 
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autumn, especially if our research work over 
the next few months throws up results that 
pass our usual tests and could be of apprecia- 
ble usefulness to you. So this may or may not 
be your last opportunity to question us. 

Most of what this Committee learns about 
anti-poverty policies in Canada will, almost 
certainly, come primarily from three sources: 
from the testimony of those administrators, 
welfare workers and so on who are directly 
charged with the formulation and implemen- 
tation of such policies; from the testimony of 
those who are at the other end of the line— 
the poor themselves; and from research done 
for the Committee either directly by its own 
staff or by outside experts on contract. We of 
the Economic Council have at this stage very 
little of a detailed nature to contribute to your 
knowledge of the intricate structure of wel- 
fare transfers and other poverty-related poli- 
cies in Canada. But this could turn out to be 
almost an advantage, inasmuch as in these 
early days you might just find a few sugges- 
tive generalizations more stimulating anc 
helpful to you than an immediate avalanche 
of policy detail. I should add that these gen- 
eralizations are not based on nothing; our 
people are working very hard at testing them 
against concrete and specific reality in vari- 
ous ways. But for us as for you, these are still 
pretty early days. 


One definite thing which we have found is 
that making the ultimate policy objective the 
elimination of poverty changes one’s view of 
life in various significant ways. It pulls a 
number of policies, some of which previously 
seemed rather little related, together under 
one roof. It leads to the asking of new ques- 
tions, notably about policy goals, and to the 
discovery that the objectives of some of our 
existing policies were none too clearly 
specified in the beginning and have grown, if 
anything, hazier over the intervening years. 
It reveals certain conflicts of policy objectives 
rather more clearly than before—and so on. 
If «wars on poverty» do nothing else—we 
hope, of course, that they can be made to do 
a great deal else—they focus thinking, 
research and policy planning along new and 
stimulating lines. Certain policies come to 
seem less a holding operation—a straight dis- 
dynamic contributors to widely desired social 
pensation of charity—and more as potentially 
change. 
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In the light of present-day knowledge, what 
would seem to be the really essential com- 
ponents of a comprehensive package of anti- 
poverty policies? In discussion at Tuesday’s 
hearing, several senators laid emphasis on the 
need to generate an adequate number of jobs 
in the Canadian economy as one important 
means of reducing poverty. I would concur 
whole-heartedly with this emphasis; indeed, I 
would go further and say that without the 
maintenance of a high level of employment, 
in association with rapid economic growth, no 
programs of a more specific nature to elimi- 
nate poverty would be likely to get very far. 
This is a “motherhood” statement, but it 
deals with something crucial and central to 
the problem before us and therefore must be 
repeated. Policies to ensure high total 
employment and rapid economic growth: 
these are the hard centre of the anti-poverty 
package. Without them, nothing else works 
very well; with them, an environment is creat- 
ed in which other policies can add a useful 
contribution of their own. 


Where some differences developed on Tues- 
day was in respect of the degree of optimism 
with which we might look forward to a con- 
tinued rise in the total number of jobs in the 
Canadian economy, even under circumstances 
of rapid automation of many productive pro- 
cesses. I believe that some senators may be 
less sanguine in this regard than I am. It 
seems to me, in the light of recent experience 
in a number of countries, that a modern tech- 
nologically progressive industrial economy 
growing rapidly under a full but not an over- 
full head of demand pressure, is a truly 
amazing job-creating machine. To be sure, it 
also destroys jobs at what may seem to be an 
alarming rate. Where have all the blacksmiths 
and the icemen gone? But its job-destructive 
characteristics are greatly outdone by its abili- 
ty to expand total needs in many existing 
occupations, and on top of that to create mul- 
tifarious new occupations, some of them exot- 
ic indeed upon their first appearance. Who 
had ever heard of a programmer or a systems 
analyst in 1946? As a matter of fact, a great 
many people in those days were not at all 
sure what, if anything, an economist actually 
did. It was, in some ways, a simpler and 
happier time. 


My optimism in this matter is based partly 
on the recent experience of industrial coun- 
tries, and partly on the knowledge that we 
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have the policy tools—most notably the tools 
of fiscal and monetary policy—to ensure the 
maintenance of a high level of employment in 
relation to a fast-growing labour force. We 
know how to have an economy that creates 
new jobs a lot faster than it destroys old 
ones. 


It must not be implied, of course, that 
there are no longer any serious problems in 
this regard. High employment would be easy 
enough to maintain if that were our only 
important economic goal. But we have other 
significant goals as well, and the great trick, 
as the Economic Council has repeatedly 
emphasized, is to achieve all major goals 
simultaneously. 


In our Third Annual Review, we addressed 
ourselves, for example, to the particularly 
difficult problem of maintaining both high 
employment and reasonable price stability. 
That problem is still very much with us in 
Canada. Our experience over the last two or 
three years has made us more than ever con- 
scious of it. 


Various solutions are being tried. There are 
no panaceas here. We must be persistent and 
inventive. The Economic Council in its Third 

_ Annual Review, realizing too that there were 
mo panaceas, nevertheless tried to put for- 
ward a number of constructive suggestions. 
and recommendations for resolving this policy 

_ dilemma—this goal-conflict, if you like. Some 
of these suggestions, I am glad to say, seem 
to have had some influence on what has hap- 

_ pened subsequently, but some still remain to 
be taken up. We remain hopeful that they 
will be adopted—that their logic and rele- 

: vance will make itself clear. 


So that is one of the problems here: not so 
much obtaining high employment, but high 
ee wns together with other economic 


It is true in addition, of course, that an 
economy which is destroying jobs at a high 
rate, even though it may be creating new 
ones at a much more rapid pace, is an econo- 
my in which there are going to be problems of 
adaptation and of changeover, notably as 
regards human resources. It is, therefore, 
‘essential that we have the sort of manpower 
and other policies which will permit this 

_ changeover to take place smoothly and with 
the absolute minimum of inconvenience and 
suffering. In this regard, of course, our man- 


power programs are of very crucial im- 


portance. 


This is one of those happy area—and they 
are not, alas, all that numerous—where certain 
economic policies are relevant for more than 
one economic goal and can help to solve more 
than one problem at a time. Manpower poli- 
cies, for example, are highly relevant to 
resolving this conundrum of maintaining 
high employment and reasonable stability of 
prices; and at the same time they can contrib- 
ute to reducing poverty. 


I referred earlier to the hard centre of the 
antipoverty package, the indispensable core— 
to the so-called “big levers” in the economy, 
the policies which must ensure that we main- 
tain a high enough level of employment and a 
high rate of economic growth. From now on I 
am going to assume that we have that prob- 
lem licked. I am going to ask you to envisage 
a Canadian economy fulfilling these broad 
conditions of high employment and rapid eco- 
nomic growth; then to consider what addi- 
tional policies are needed in order to fight 
poverty. 


It is true that a rapidly growing, high- 
employment economy, will, over time, be 
pulling people out of poverty—pulling 
them over the poverty lines and into the 
majority sector of society. This will be hap- 
pening, but it will not be happening fast 
enough in relation to the kind of aspirations 
for social and economic change that we have 
to-day. This is why supplementary policies 
are needed. Supplementary policies are also 
needed, of course, to help those who cannot 
participate directly in the productive process. 


We thought it would perhaps help our dis- 
cussion this morning and your future thinking 
about the problems before you if we suggest- 
ed a simple scheme of classification for these 
additional policies that are needed to fight 
poverty—even in a high-employment, rapid- 
growth economy. The classification which we 
have adopted is not entirely satisfactory (so 
we have found in our work) but it seems to 
be the best one available for the moment. It 
is a classification which we picked up from 
the American war on poverty, and I think 
that it groups some of the policies that you 
will be looking at in ways which are sugges- 
tive of some of the major purposes towards 
which policies should be oriented. 
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Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I did not 
quite get what he was talking about. I missed 
a couple of words. I am not quite clear what 
you are referring to at the moment. 


Dr. McQueen: I will go back a bit, senator. 
I was saying that I thought it might be help- 
ful to our discussion this morning and also to 
the future work of this Committee, if I 
attempted to give you a classification—a four- 
way classification—of policies which are rele- 
vant for fighting poverty: policies other than 
the so-called “big levers” of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy to which I referred a moment ago. 


I also mentioned that this particular clas- 
sification is not entirely satisfactory. We 
would like to develop a better one in time, 
but meanwhile it has been of some help to us. 


The first class of policy we might look at 
are income maintenance programs. You will 
be very familiar with some of the principal 
Canadian programs in this field: unemploy- 
ment assistance, old age assistance, many 
programs under the Canada Assistance Plan, 
family allowances and so forth. In this cate- 
gory, of course, you find programs which are 
particularly relevant for helping those who 
have little or no earnings potential—those 
who are in one way or another prevented 
from participating in the labour force and 
whose circumstances make it necessary that 
they be given income maintenance. 


In relation to this group of people, income 
maintenance comes through as primarily a 
holding operation, but there are also some 
more creative roles for it. These distinctions 
between categories of program are not all 
that sharp in practice. Let me give you an 
example. In a poor family it may be highly 
desirable that the head of the family, or per- 
haps his son, or perhaps both, should undergo 
additional education or training in order to 
upgrade their capabilities. If they are going to 
do this, however, there must be something 
that will sustain the family during the period 
of training. That is an example of 
income maintenance programs playing a 
dynamic role. They are actually part of a 
process of lifting people out of poverty. 


Also, of course, the income maintenance 
category would include some of the newer 
proposals which are being discussed, such as 
the universal demogrant, the negative income 
tax, and a new device which has made its 
appearance in the literature called a credit 
income tax. I will try and do a horse-back 
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definition of “universal demogrant”. This 
consists basically of a payment by the gov- 
ernment to everybody without exception, the 
size of the payment being equivalent to a 
poverty line income. The Government pays it 
out, and everybody gets it. In this way you 
reach a situation where nobody lives below a 
certain income level. 

Of course, that is not the end of the story. 
The demogrant will be recovered by taxation, 
which can assume various patterns of impact 
upon rich and poor. 


The negative income tax, as originally 
proposed by Milton Freidman—I do not know 
if he was quite the first proposer of it, but he 
was certainly the most prominent—works on 
the principle that people who are so poor that 
they do not pay income tax have, in a sense, 
unused tax exemptions. The rest of us who do 
pay income tax have certain basic exemptions 
which, of course, are enlarged if we have 
dependants; we get some benefit out of them 
in the calculation of our tax. Milton Freid- 
man’s idea is to pay the poor some portion of 
their unused exemptions. 

He came up against the problem of keeping 
incentives in the system to go out and seek 
work. In order to maintain incentives he 
made his negative income tax such that the 
Government only paid to the poor family half 
of the difference between the unused exemp- 
tion and that family’s income. 


You can look at it as a sort of two-way 
income tax system in which, above a certain 
level, you pay tax; whereas below a certain 
level, money comes back to you. 


The credit income tax—a very interesting 
proposal which appears in a recent article by 
James Tobin in a book entitled Agenda for 
the Nation—involves not an exemption con- 
cept, but a fixed money credit which is paid 
to each individual and integrated into a very 
simplified tax system which has no progres- 
sivity; it is a flat rate tax of one-third of 
income. It can fairly easily be modified to 
introduce progressivity in the higher income 
tax brackets. 


These are some of the proposals which are 
going around and about which you will doubt- 
less learn a great deal more in the hearings to 
come. 


We have looked then at the first of the four 
policy categories which I was going to suggest 
to you. The second category relevant for 


, 


; 
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fighting poverty consists of manpower pro- 
grams of certain types. Perhaps the best 
example of them would be the manpower 
mobility program now being developed in the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
This is a program to increase the fluidity with 
which people move from job to job to the 
extent that they must in our dynamic 
economy. 


The third category, which to some extent 
overlaps the manpower category, is that of 
so-called personal improvement programs. 
These would include, for example, a wide 
range of training and educational programs, 
designed to raise peoples’ abilities to produce 
and earn income in the economy. 


Finally, a category which is growing in 
importance as a component of a proper pack- 
age of anti-poverty programs is that of com- 
munity betterment programs. Part of your 
war against poverty has to be at the commu- 
nity level. I have been talking about some of 
the things you can do for individuals, but in 
some cases you have to do things for 
communities. 


Part of the poverty situation, for example, 
may be an insufficient provision of certain 
community services—some of an educational 
nature and some of a recreational or other 
nature. In this category may be included a 
number of community development  pro- 
grams, certain aspects of Canadian agricultur- 
al development programs, and certain hous- 
ing and urban renewal programs and things 
of that sort. 


One of the most interesting developments 
in this area is the sort of program which 
involves poor people themselves in a process 
of community betterment. We have seen some 
of this in the work which was done in the 
Gaspé and Lower St. Lawrence region prior 
to the promulgation of a medium-term eco- 
nomic development program for that area, 
which, of course, has some very serious pover- 
ty problems. 


I have outlined a classification of programs 
for you. Let me run through their names 
again: income maintenance, manpower pro- 
grams, personal improvement programs, and 
community betterment programs. The names 
of the classifications give you some idea of 
the different fronts on which a war on pover- 
ty must be fought. 
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Once again, I must emphasize that the 
dividing lines between these classifications 
are by no means clear-cut. There are many, 
many situations—perhaps the majority of 
situations—where you need a little bit of this 
and a little bit of that, all wrapped up in a 
package that is attuned to the particular 
poverty situation with which you have to 
deal. 


You will, then, be looking at a wide variety 
of anti-poverty policies in this country, and 
perhaps this classification will give you some 
small aid in sorting them out. 


I think that there is an immense amount of 
useful work which this committee could do 
by way of a systematic and consistent exami- 
nation of at least our more important anti- 
poverty policies in this country. I would sug- 
gest that perhaps the logical way to proceed 
would be first to obtain from the administra- 
tors (who are in some cases also the creators 
of programs) information regarding the pur- 
poses and objectives of programs, the means 
of carrying them out, and so forth. Then, as 
you moved out into the field——as you began to 
cross and re-cross Canada in the course of 
your hearings—you would have an opportuni- 
ty to ask the recipients, the people at the 
other end of the programs, what was in fact 
happening. This would be a very interesting 
and useful exercise. 


I might say just a word about the sorts of 
questions that might be asked as you moved 
into this phase of your operations into the 
examination and analysis of anti-poverty poli- 
cies. It is, of course, easy and, in a sense, 
unfair for a representative of the Economic 
Council, a non-operational advisory body, to 
suggest hard questions for other people with 
heavy administrative responsibilities to an- 
swer. To this objection, I can only reply, first, 
that the Economic Council was in part creat- 
ed precisely to nag and preach and make 
itself unpopular at times; and, secondly, that 
these particular questions are just too impor- 
tant not to be asked. Here then are some of 
the questions that you might wish to put con- 
cerning all anti-poverty programs, whether 
these be in the nature of income maintenance 
programs like family allowances and old age 
pensions, manpower programs or community 
betterment programs or whatever. You might 
ask: What was the original object of this pro- 
gram? What is its object to-day? How rele- 
vant is that object to the goal of reducing 
poverty in this country? How much is the 
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program costing now? How much will it cost 
later on if it is continued unchanged upon the 
present basis? Who is it supposed to reach? 
How many and which kinds of people is it 
reaching? Where is it reaching them? How 
much is it doing for them? How do you 
know? What are the benefits to the clients? 
What are the benefits to society at large? Is 
there a better way of doing it? Is there a 
cheaper way? Is there a more rapid way? 


I would encourage you very strongly to be 
hard-nosed and unsentimental about this. 
Compassion is fine, and is indeed essential to 
anybody who wishes to work effectively in 
this field; but sentimentality is one of the 
great dangers to be avoided. It is one of the 
reasons why we have not in the past asked 
the rather hard and brutal questions that one 
should ask about welfare programs—about 
anti-poverty programs of all sorts. To ask the 
hard questions is the best way to be compas- 
sionate in the long run. Sometimes you will 
know very well when you ask the questions 
that specific answers are not in fact available. 
But ask them anyway. It is very important to 
create a widespread appreciation, that these 
are the questions to ask—these are the ques- 
tions which must be asked. If we keep on 
asking them, answers will start to appear, 
and they should be answers in many cases 
with numbers attached to them. 


You will, in this part of my remarks, detect 
a crude version of the philosophy of planned 
and programmed budgeting systems which, of 
course, are appearing at the federal and at 
some other levels of government. I think that 
this is the way we should go at it here, in the 
area of anti-poverty programs. You will ren- 
der a great service to the country if you can 
attack the problem in this way. 


As I mentioned on Tuesday, what you come 
out of this sort of exercise with is a far 
clearer idea of what certain programs are 
going to do, of what benefits they will bring 
to the poor and to the country at large. When 
you have that kind of information, you will 
be in a position to make a far stronger claim 
on the resources of this country on behalf of 
those programs. 


I realize that I am being very free with 
suggestions here. Let me, though, go on to 
indicate one or two areas which, on the basis 
of our own work, would seem to us to be 
particularly fruitful ones for you to explore. 
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One obvious area, of course, is that of 
income maintenance programs, both existing 
and proposed. You will, I am sure, be looking 
very closely into the universal demogrant and 
the negative income tax and other such 
devices, and considering the many advantages 
and disadvantages which have to be thought 
about in connection with such programs. 


I would also suggest that a very important 
area of your investigation should be the 
Canada Assistance Plan. This is an important 
and, in many ways, a very advanced piece of 
legislation. It has moved us forward, at least 
in principle, quite a way with regard to social 
policies in this country. However, it involves 
joint federal-provincial programs, and there 
is quite a lot of difference between the poten- 
tiality that you can see in that legislation 
when you read it and what is actually hap- 
pening “out there”. It would be a very impor- 
tant service that you would render if you 
could concentrate much of your questioning 
on what is happening with the Canada Assis- 
tance Plan. How is it being exploited? Is it 
being used to the full? If it is not being used 
to the full, why not? What are some of the 
hindrances? What are some of the hold-ups? 
How many clients is it reaching? Is it fulfilling 
the objectives that were originally entertained 
for it? This could be a very useful piece of 
work. 


Also, you might want to devote a good deal 
of attention to manpower programs. Manpow- 
er programs are very close to our hearts at 
the Economic Council, because we had a cer- 
tain amount to do, by way of nagging and 
preaching, with getting a Department of Man- 
power set up in this country. This is a par- 
ticularly important and crucial set of policies. 
They help us to deal with some of the more 
acute economic problems of modern industrial 
societies. They help us in trying to maintain 
high employment and achieve reasonable 
price stability. They are very important in 
that connection; they are also extremely 
important in connection with poverty. They 
are relatively now programs, but they have 
now been going for some time and there may, 
therefore, be a very good opportunity for you 
to find out what is happening—to hear from 
the clients about what kind of service they 
are getting from the Canada Manpower cen- 
tres; and if things are not working well, why 
they are not working well, and what can be 
done about it. 
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Finally, in this very generous list of sugges- 
tions—we are always full of suggestions at 
the Economic Council, but there again, that is 
what we were set up to do in part—I think 
you might want to look very carefully at 
areas where different kinds of anti-poverty 
policies come into conflict with each other— 
where they get at cross-purposes, where they 
tend to offset each other. For example, a cer- 
tain program may operate to destroy much of 
the incentive for a person with earnings capa- 
bility to go out into the labour market and 
make use of that capability. It could be most 
useful to look for things like that, for 
instances of overlapping and duplication, and 
instances too where the original sound pur- 
pose of the program was being distorted by 
the way in which it was being carried out in 
the field. Our own knowledge in that regard 
is extremely fragmentary at the moment, but 
we should certainly be glad to co-operate 
with your staff, in suggesting areas where one 
might look for this kind of problem. 


That then completes the part of my opening 
remarks on policies and ways of classifying 
policies, and on some of the questions which 
might be ‘asked about them. 


May I now turn to some of the matters 
which were left over from our last hearing on 
Tuesday, and tell you what we were able to 
do with them. 


Your Chairman, Senator Croll, asked us for 
some statistical break-downs of disadvantaged 
people. How many of our poor could be iden- 
tified, for example, as disabled persons, blind 
persons, female heads of families with young 
children, and so forth? I will give you a few 
numbers, but there are some inconsistencies 
with the poverty figures contained in the 5th 
Annual Review. Some of these inconsistencies 


ean perhaps be overcome, but it will take 


time. Just to remind you of the overall 
dimensions again, so that you can relate the 
figures which I am going to give you to the 
totals, it might be recalled that in 1961, 
according to the poverty lines which we drew 
(this is on page 111 of the Review) the total 
number of low income families was 916,000. 
The number of people involved, including 
individuals not in families, was more on the 
order of four million. We come now to the 
number of disabled and blind persons (and 
these are all disabled and blind persons and 
not merely those living in poverty): disabled 
persons, about 51,000; blind persons, about 
9,000. You will not find these particular 
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figures in the Review. These are figures 
which we have just brought to the hearing 
this morning, but they can certainly be made 
available to committee’s staff afterwards? 


Senator Carter: Are these individuals or 
heads of families you are talking about? 


Dr. McQueen: They are individuals. This is 
the only way in which you can get a count. It 
may ultimately be possible to break them 
down into individuals and family heads (I am 
not sure), but it was not possible to do it in 
forty-eight hours. 


Another group with which we are con- 
cerned consists of female heads of families 
with one or more children under sixteen. The 
figures are for 1961 and run as follows: Those 
who were employed, who were in the labour 
force and working, about one hundred thou- 
sand; those who described themselves as 
unemployed (that is to say without a job but 
seeking work) about 13,000; and those who 
were not participating in the labour force, 
about 93,000. 


Senator Pearson: Are these the women? 


Dr. McQueen: Women who were heads of 
families, with one or more children under 
sixteen. 


Senator Pearson: Under sixteen. Sixteen 
might be employed. 


Dr. McQueen: He might just. It depends on 
the school attendance laws. 


Senator Carter: Your last figure was 93,000? 
Dr. McQueen: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry; I did not 
get the distinction between those described as 
unemployed and those not participating in the 
labour force. 


Dr. McQueen: You are quite right to raise 
the question, senator, because it is a tricky 
distinction. Our count of employed and unem- 
ployed in this country is based on a sample 
survey, and the people in the sample are 
asked whether they were at work during the 
week. If they state that they were not 
engaged in paid work, they are then asked 
whether they were seeking work. If they say 
that they were in fact seeking work, then 
they fall into the classification of the unem- 
ployed. If they say that they were not seeking 
work, then they come through as _ non- 
participants. 
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Senator Ferguson: Thank you. 


Dr. McQueen: We also wanted to identify 
the group of the unemployed amongst male 
heads of families under sixty-five. These are 
figures which change a good deal through the 
course of the business cycle, and in mid-1961 
we were close to a low point in the business 
cycle. Male heads of families under sixty-five 
who were unemployed in 1961 numbered 99,- 
000. Male heads of families under sixty-five 
not participating in the labour force, num- 
bered 88,000. Here again, you must not regard 
these 88,000 men or those 93,000 women who 
were not participating in the labour force, as 
being in all cases people who were not poten- 
tial entrants into the labour force. Often they 
are people living in areas of substantial 
unemployment who, for the time being at 
least, have lost hope of finding a job. They 
feel that the situation is sufficiently bad that 
they have no chance of finding a job and so 
have stopped, at least for the moment, seek- 
ing work. 

I think that covers some of the categories 
of persons with whom you are particularly 
concerned, senator. I realized that this is not 
an entirely satisfactory answer to your ques- 
tion, but we can develop some better figures 
in co-operation with your staff. Meanwhile, 
they give you some idea of the dimensions of 
these groups. 


The Chairman: Very helpful. 


Dr. McQueen: We were also asked for some 
figures of transfer payments in the Canadian 
economy, and we have some here for 1961 
and 1967 in billions of dollars. They are 
transfers by all levels of government. We 
have taken out of these payments three 
categories which we do not think are particu- 
larly relevant for poverty; interest on the 
public debt; grants to universities; and grants 
to non-commercial institutions. When you do 
that, you come out with a total of transfer 
payments in 1961 of $2.4 billion, and in 1967 
of $3.8 billion. I am sure you will want to 
bear in mind that a lot of those transfer 
payments go to the non-poor, as one of our 
charts demonstrated the other day. 


Senator Roebuck asked us for certain 
figures regarding income distribution. The 
highest-income 8 per cent of families, the 
richest 8 per cent of families in 1961, as we 
may recall, received 20 per cent of the 
income. The number of families in this 8 per 
cent group was 290,000, and the amount of 
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money involved in that 20 per cent of income 
which they received was $5.7 billion. The 
average income of that 8 per cent of families 
was $19,659. That was the figure in that 
group. 


Another question called for an estimate of 
the visible cost of sustaining a person on wel- 
fare, assuming that he has no earnings at all 
over the course of his life. Incidentally, I 
gave you an erroneous American figure on 
this on Tuesday. I said that the American 
figure for a man of seventeen who is on wel- 
fare for the rest of his life, assuming a normal 
life expectancy, was $175,000. I now find it 
was $140,000. 


We have made a similar very rough calcu- 
lation for a man in Canada starting at age 
twenty, again with normal life expectancy. 
We assume that he gets married and has a 
small family, and we make various other 
assumptions about him and about the nature 
of the welfare he receives. By this calculation 
we come out with a figure of total welfare 
payments over a period of 45 years of 
$134,000. 


You may remember the context of this 
question. We were worrying about the costs 
of poverty in this country. The costs estimed 
today are simply the costs in terms of welfare 
payments, but you will recall that we laid a 
good deal of stress on the more hidden costs 
—on the lost output, on the failure to utilize 
human capabilities to the full, on the produc- 
tion which that man could have made availa- 
ble to our economy and to our society had we 
done a better job of human development with 
him. 

We were also asked a question about how 
one goes about getting older people back into 
the main stream of our society. This was a 
little difficult to answer because the answer 
does depend to some extent on what you 
mean by “back in the main stream”. Perhaps 
it means something like sharing or participat- 
ing in the economic system. We have, of 
course, cases of older people who have come 
back into the labour force and in some 
instances have managed to do very useful 
work; but a considerable part of this problem 
inevitably is going to consist of adequate 
income maintenance and the development of 
leisure activities for these people, including 
in certain cases non-paid occupations of diff- 
erent types. There are various things which 
can be done in this field, and you will be 
aware of some of the more interesting depar- 
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tures that we have seen recently, there is for 
example, the use of retired executives as part 
of our foreign aid program, to go to under- 
developed countries and give people the 
advantages of their experience acquired over 
a long working life-time. These are some of 
the things that I think you will have to 
consider. 


There was also a question about the causes 
of poverty, and the distinction which must be 
made between the characteristics of the low 
income population and the causes of poverty. 
Perhaps our subsequent discussion the other 
day covered a good deal of this. One of the 
things that has to be noted is that even when 
you have established to your satisfaction the 
cause of a certain person’s poverty, that does 
not necessarily tell you what may be the right 
policy response to correct the situation. The 
cause may lie somewhat further back in time, 
and it may be something that you cannot do 
very much about, such as the level of basic 
education that the person received. Therefore, 
you may have to look elsewhere for your 
solution. 


A very important question which was 
raised last time and which I am sure you will 
be asking more about to-day, is that of selec- 
tivity, vs. universality in the field of anti- 
poverty programs. One thing that I would 
urge right from the start is the desirability of 
not making up one’s mind too quickly about 
this—of not being too clear-cut or dogmatic, 
or feeling that one has to decide this question 
one way or another, coming down wholly on 
one or the other side of the line. 


Let us first get on the table what we mean 
by a universal program and a selective pro- 
gram. A universal program consists of some- 
thing like family allowances, which are paya- 
ble in respect of all persons within a certain 
category of the population regardless of 
means, affluence, family income, or anything 
of that kind. Everybody with children of a 
certain age gets it. This may be called univ- 
ersal, as may the Old age security pension, 
which is received by everybody who passes a 
certain age. These are examples of universal 
programs. 


Selective programs, on the other hand, may 
be defined as programs which reach out to a 
more narrowly defined group in the popula- 
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tion—as programs which often have quite 
complex eligibility criteria. Often they are 
programs in respect of which one cannot say 
a@ priori which persons they will reach. That 
decision may have to be made by a case- 
worker in the field. There may be a good deal 
of discretion down the line as to who comes 
into the program and who does not. A selec- 
tive program typically aims at a smaller, 
more distinct group in the community. 


In our discussion on Tuesday it became 
clear that in principle a universal program 
can be selective too if it is operated in com- 
junction with the tax system. That is to say, 
you can make a payment universally, but 
then proceed to recover it from the more 
affluent members of society by way of income 
tax. 

I think you will find, as your work pro- 
ceeds, that in some types of anti-poverty pro- 
gram selectivity appears to be the best meth- 
od. In other cases, universality will commend 
itself more to you. 


As you know, the objection so often raised 
to universal programs is that they result in 
the government paying money to people who 
do not really need it. However, we just made 
the point a moment ago that there are ways 
through the tax system by which the govern- 
ment can recover the money from those who 
do not really need it. 


We must again bring in, of course, the 
question of means tests. One of the charac- 
teristics of many selective programs is that 
they involve a means test or some kind in 
order to determine who is eligible for the 
receipt of benefits under the program. 
However, I did try to make the point on 
Tuesday that there are means tests and 
means tests. Some are very disagreeable and 
repugnant, but others that have been success- 
fully used do not seem to have those charac- 
teristics. Of course, we pass a means test of a 
sort on our income tax returns every year. 


It seemed to me in thinking about this 
problem—and here I am going to be very 
presumptuous because I will be in the posi- 
tion of an economist talking to people who 
are in politics, in public life—it seems to me 
that you cannot ignore some important politi- 
cal aspects in making your decision about 
selectivity vs. universality. You will have to 
consider what sort of package of universality 
and selectivity will most commend itself to the 
electorate. Which package is the most politi- 
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cally acceptable? Which is likely to call forth 
the greatest total allocation of resources for 
fighting poverty? This comes up particularly 
in connection with a universal program which 
you convert to selectivity by recovering large 
sums of money through the tax system. There 
is some risk here that your recovery proce- 
dure may clutter and confuse the tax system, 
making the taxpayers return an extremely 
complicated document. That is surely a bad 
thing, and something to avoid if you can, 
because it is very important, that a tax 
schedule should be clear, and that the logic of 
the system should be reasonably apparent to 
the person who is paying the tax. 


There is another difficulty about universal 
programs even if the government does re- 
cover a good part of the money paid out, an 
impression is created of a very swollen gov- 
ernment sector in the economy. 


People will make calculations of total gov- 
ernment expenditure, including transfer 
payments, as a percentage of the gross 
national product, and they will say: “Heav- 
ens, the government is becoming huge; it is 
becoming enormous, it is becoming too big”— 
this notwithstanding the fact that a lot of the 
money coming in to the Government as taxes 
flows right out again in such forms as family 
allowance. Finally, ... 


The Chairman: 
subject? 


Are you getting off that 


Dr. McQueen: I was going to, yes. 


The Chairman: Before you leave that sub- 
ject, this is what is troubling me. I know and 
I am sure the committee knows exactly what 
you are saying, but what is the effect on the 
people in Canada of some receiving family 
allowance and some others not? I am thinking 
in terms of a class distincton which we have 
not had in this country and which is frowned 
upon in other countries. What effect will that 
have upon us? 


Dr. McQueen: Of course, we already have 
this situation in a good many programs. The 
sense of class distinction that arises from 
selective programs perhaps depends to a large 
extent on the way in which the programs are 
operated. One can be tactful and considerate 
in administering a selective program; one can 
do things, as it were, quietly so that it is not 
advertised all over the community that a par- 
ticular individual or family is in receipt of 
welfare. 
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As an example of the bad things that can 
happen, a case came to our attention where 
there was a distribution of some article—I 
have forgotten what—to children on welfare, 
and an announcement was made over the 
public address system of the school: “Would 
all children whose families are on welfare 
please come to such and such an office”. This 
was an intensely humiliating experience for 
the children involved, who had to stand up 
under the eyes of their classmates and file out 
of the classroom. 


The Chairman: But I am thinking of some- 
thing else. I am thinking of a ladies’ bridge 
club or church gathering or whatnot, where 
the conversation is “I am receiving family 
allowance” and one says “I am not”. That is 
the situation I am thinking of. 


Dr. McQueen: I think it is somewhat the 
same thing that I was talking about. Certainly 
we want to create a situation where people 
who are in receipt of benefits are perceived to 
have a right to those benefits—not just a 
privilege but a right. 


The other side of this argument is the posi- 
tion which a lot of people take: that we 
should be utilizing our limited resources to 
help those most in need. That is the argument 
most typically made on behalf of selective 
programs. 


Senator Fergusson: May I ask a question 
there? Dr. McQueen said that some means 
tests are very repugnant but also some were 
not so repugnant. I do not know of any that 
are not repugnant. Could you tell me what 
they were? 


Dr. McQueen: I would defer to your 
experience in this field, senator, but as an 
example of a means test which is not repug- 
nant one which comes readily to mind is the 
simple declaration system that has been used 
in a number of states in the United States. Its 
use seems to be spreading. It seems to be a 
workable kind of means test. It does not seem 
to involve a great deal of abuse, and it gets 
around completely the humiliation of having 
somebody come to your house and look at 
your living circumstances in detail, asking 
many penetrating questions about various 
features of your life and expenditures. 


Senator Fergusson: That is the same as the 
guaranteed income supplement I think. 


Dr. McQueen: The guaranteed income sup- 
plement, as I understand it, works on a sim- 
ple declaration. 
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The Chairman: That is so. 


Senator Fergusson: There is still objection 
to that too. 


The Chairman: As Dr. McQueen indicated, 
at this time of the year when we are turning 
in our returns, everybody is objecting. 


Dr. McQueen: Perhaps, senator, this would 
be one of the things that you would be most 
interested to explore when you have some of 
the poor themselves before you. 


My attention has been drawn to one Wis- 
consin study which indicated that the poor 
themselves did not find means tests so objec- 
tionable. Given a choice, they preferred 
adequacy of benefits. This overrode any 
objections that they might have felt to the 
tests. 


This larger question of directing the money 
where it is most needed is one which I am 
sure you will have in your minds throughout 
your hearings. Our own feeling is that there 
is no easy, clear-cut, a priori answer. 


The Chairman: Of course, in our old age 
security we have combined the two, which is 
the best example that there is, because there 
we have the best of both worlds. Then we 
have the selectivity... 


Dr. McQueen: That is right. Selectivity on 
top of universality. 


The Chairman: Yes, there is a combination. 
Dr. McQueen: That is right. 


The Chairman: That is the best example, 
but the great controversy that is around our 
heads—and it is there whether or not you 


admit it—is this question. The question at the 


moment is whether family allowances ought 
to go to all who qualify or only those who 
need it. I know what you are saying, and it 
makes a great deal of sense. At the same time 
you said we shall have to take a look at it 
politically. 


Dr. McQueen: Certainly. 


The Chairman: And that is, of course, what 
the politicians will have to do. I know of no 
instance where allowances have been reduced 
or done away with in my forty years of 
politics, unless you can remind me of one. 
Some of you may know, but I can think of no 
instance. 


Dr. McQueen: I hope I have perhaps given 
you some idea— 
29759—2 
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The Chairman: Yes, you have. 


Dr. McQueen:—of some of the rival consid- 
erations on either side. 


Senator Pearson: You would have a reduc- 
tion in the children’s allowances when the 
children reach an age where they do not get 
any. There will be a reduction there. The old 
man has not got that cheque to go to the beer 
parlour, of course. 


The Chairman: Yes, but it was spelled out 
when the plan began. But, on the other hand, 
there is an increase when the child gets older. 
If you recall, in the Province of Quebec they 
even go further than we do because they aug- 
ment it. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 
The Chairman: Go ahead, Dr. McQueen. 


Dr. McQueen: I am sorry to have broken 
my promise to speak briefly this morning. 
May I just touch on one other major question 
which we agreed to leave over for to-day. 
This was the problem which was described as 
the subsidization of low-wage industries— 
something which arose from discussion of our 
statistical finding that a very considerable 
portion of our poor are working poor who are 
gaining incomes insufficient to bring them up 
and over the poverty lines. 

Here again, I think you have a question 
where it is very important not to be dogmat- 
ic. One must concentrate, I think, above all 
on the interests of the people themselves, and 
on what can be done that will lift them per- 
manently above poverty lines. 


We must remember that the fact that these 
people are receiving low wages is telling us 
something about the economy, something 
about the income-earning capabilities that 
these people have received from the system. 
The important thing in the long run is to lft 
them above the poverty lines in a way that 
will permit them to integrate themselves 
more into the main stream of the economy 
and to remain in the main stream. 


A number of quick solutions have been 
suggested to the problem of the working poor, 
One is to raise minimum wages, period! Raise 
minimum wages all the way up to the pover- 
ty line, and that ought to take care of the 
situation. However, while the linkages in the 
system are loose enough that a number of the 
industries in which these people have been 
working will find it possible in one way or 
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another to improve efficiency and pay higher 
wages to their people, some others will 
almost certainly not. You must therefore face 
the consequence that if you raise the mini- 
mum wage and do nothing else you are going 
to create some extra unemployment. 

There may be other policy remedies which 
can be brought to bear to rediuce unemploy- 
ment, but you must keep this aspect of the 
thing in mind. 

I must mention that the Economic Council 
has not considered the issue of minimum 
wages as such, so that I cannot tell you what 
our position on it really is. I can only say that 
minimum wages are a controversial subject. 
There are a number of arguments which can 
be and are made for them—arguments which 
perhaps have more to do with the kind of 
industrial structure we ought to aim at hav- 
ing in a country such a Canada. I think that 
those arguments which are based on the idea 
that minimum wages by themselves, are of 
great assistance to the poor are perhaps some 
of the less convincing ones that you will find. 
A great many economists do not hold this 
view. They hold instead the view that the 
interest of the poor may in fact be held back 
by reliance on this device, I merely draw 
your attention to this controversy. 


It does seem to me that raising the mini- 
mum wage is not striking at the real heart of 
the problem, which is that of raising the pro- 
ductive capabilities of these persons so that 
they can move permanently into the main 
stream of the economy. 


Of course, if you went to a universal demo- 
grant or negative income tax, which had the 
effect of raising people’s incomes up to the 
poverty line regardless of whether the recip- 
ients were employed or not, this too would, 
in a sense, bring these people out of poverty. 
The accusation would doubtless be made that 
you were subsidizing low-wage industry in 
this fashion. I do not know that it is really 
proper to regard this sort of thing as subsi- 
dizing industry, because if you take that line 
you can say that the family allowances are 
also to some extent a subsidy to low-wage 
industry. 

Once again, I think the deeper reason for 
questioning whether the operation just de- 
scribed would be an adequate solution to the 
problem, is that it does not touch the issue of 
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the under-development of these people’s pro- 
ductive capabilities. 


There are other considerations which must 
be borne in mind here. If you are contemplat- 
ing some such device as a sharp rise in the 
minimum wage—a device which will likely 
bring about the rather rapid euthanasia of a 
number of firms in low-wage industries—you 
will have to bear in mind that some low-wage 
industries, especially service industries, are a 
very important source of part-time employ- 
ment for married women who may, for very 
good reasons, wish to supplement the family 
income in this fashion. You will have to keep 
that in mind: what are you going to do about 
these people? 

You will also have to keep in mind that 
some low-wage industries may be the main 
support of whole communities; and if it is 
part of your policy to gradually phase out 
such industries, you must face the problem of 
what to do with these communities and how 
to find alternative employment for the people 
there. 

To sum up, I think you have to approach 
this particular problem with a package of 
policies. There is no single thing that you can 
do at a stroke to deal with the problem of the 
working poor. Certainly it must be dealt with, 
and I think the best rule to keep in mind is 
that of concentrating on the longer term in- 
terests of the people themselves. What remedy 
is most likely to raise them above the poverty 
line—to keep them there and integrate them 
into the main stream of the economy? 


So far as low-wage industries are con- 
cerned, I think you can look at that to some 
extent as a separate problem. You may ask 
what kinds of industries are most appropriate 
in Canada; how some of these industries 
might, to their own advantage and to the 
advantage of the nation, re-structure their 
operations. Some might perhaps achieve a 
greater degree of capital intensity so that 
they would gradually become the sort of in- 
dustries that could pay wages above the 
poverty line. 


Anyway, there is no easy answer. 


Once again, I must apologize for taking so 
long, but this is due in part to the cogency of 
some of the questions which you left with us 
on Tuesday. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You may have more before you leave. 
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Dr. McQueen: That is right. 
The Chairman: Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, there are so 
many points I do not know where to start. 
Although Dr. McQueen answered some ques- 
tions, he still left out one or two that I asked 
about on Tuesday. 


Dr. McQueen, you spoke about various 
jurisdictions and new anti-poverty ideas and 
new non-welfare approaches. I did not quite 
get all of these in what you said this morning. 


Dr. McQueen: When we said jurisdictions, 
we were thinking of some provinces and 
municipalities in this country; we were think- 
ing also of some states in the United States. 
That was the significance of the word 
“jurisdictions”. ‘ 

As an example of new approaches, one 
could take, the actual experiment in the pay- 
ment of a negative income tax which is going 
on in the State of New Jersey under the 
sponsorship of the Institute for Poverty 
Research at the University of Wisconsin. Peo- 
ple have said that payment of a negative 
income tax would blunt incentives to seek 
work. These researchers said : “Why don’t we 
just find out about this?” Here is a use of the 
experimental method. 


Then I think there is the very rich experi- 
ence arising out at the economic development 
plan now being implemented in the Gaspé 
and Lower St. Lawrence regions, where tech- 
niques of so-called “social animation” were 
used. This was a method of bringing the peo- 
ple themselves into the planning stage of new 
programs. An outline or tentative plan would 
be drawn up by the multi-disciplinary group 
of experts; then it would be brought to the 
people in various ways—through information 
media and through the use of special commit- 
tees that were organized in all parts of the 
region. The planners thus had an opportunity 
to test out their anti-poverty ideas with the 
people for whom the ideas were intended. 
The planners in this fashion received a lot of 
useful information. They would go back to 
the drawing-board, as it were, revise the 
plan; then come back to the people again and 
get their opinions. This seems to have been 
an extremely fruitful process. It has resulted 
in the generation of new ideas and new 
approaches that the planners themselves, 
working in quasi-isolation, would not have 
had. 
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Another interesting example, which came 
to light very recently is a program for co- 
ordinating the delivery of welfare and other 
anti-poverty services in the City of Edmon- 
ton. I might just ask my colleague, Mrs. Stew- 
art, to say one or two words about this, 
because I think it will suggest some useful 
lines of questioning for you when you are 
moving across the country. 


Mrs. G. Stewart, Economic Council of 
Canada: As part of the work we have been 
doing we have been trying to get in touch 
with a number of people in the field who are 
developing and trying new approaches. In the 
course of this we had occasion to come in 
contact with Mayor Dent of Edmonton, and 
discovered that for two years these represen- 
tatives of the voluntary agencies and of the 
municipal government and of the provincial 
government have been meeting and discus- 
sing and have been greatly concerned that the 
whole overhead apparatus of all their social 
programs is not getting effectively through to 
the people and particularly to the people 
whose needs are greatest. They have come 
together and resolved that they will set aside 
their concerns for their particular programs 
and any sort of defensiveness which might 
surround these, and genuinely see whether an 
effort can be made at co-ordination at a 
neighbourhood level, where all the services of 
public and private agencies can be delivered 
together. We were interested that Mayor Dent 
recorded his frustration that when they came 
to co-ordinate these attempts with those of 
the federal government in their social devel- 
opment programs, he could not really find a 
defined agency in the federal government 
which could co-ordinate the complex of 
federal development programs. 


We asked him whether we might use this 
specific example, and he said “yes”, that he 
would be quite prepared to have us say this; 
that it has been in this particular instance 
extremely frustrating to try to bring together 
and make effective the complex of federal 
efforts at a local level, and largely due to an 
inability to identify in the federal government 
an agency or a group of persons who are 
responsible for this kind of co-ordination. 


This is not an isolated example, and there 
are ovbiously very many of these. I think 
what they refiect is something quite different 
that is happening here, and that is that all of 
a sudden, instead of seeing our social welfare 
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policies as plugging holes and plugging gaps 
and filling in the greatest needs, we are sud- 
denly seeing them as part of a total system 
which reacts on the people upon whom they 
work, and the people in turn develop in part 
in response to the shape of these programs; 
that is, there is a degree of inter-action here 
that we have not really recognized, and a 
degree of co-ordination which is going to be 
necessary between the levels of government, 
and within each level of government between 
the different agencies that are involved. I 
think it is part of what I think the Council 
regards, if you can interpret their interest in 
poverty in this way, as really a very promis- 
ing movement; that we are moving towards 
people policies rather than having a whole set 
of different policies for low-income people in 
the sense of looking at housing quite sepa- 
rately from looking at matters of health, and 
in the sense of looking at matters: of job 
opportunities quite separately from welfare. 
Suddenly we are seeing these now more as a 
total and as having an impact on families. We 
bring you really Mayor Dent’s example as 
just an illustration of the sort of thing which 
you will probably find much more of, but 
which we found very interesting and really a 
very promising beginning in the light of the 
fact that this sort of co-ordination is very 
difficult. Institutional barriers which exist 
between different departments and different 
levels of government have, of course, been 
very great, and this is a very promising move 
and likely to be much more helpful to the 
people involved. 


The barriers to the effective delivery of 
service have been well recorded and well 
established. Senator Martin, of course, spoke 
of this in the debate preceding this commit- 
tee. This, to our minds was a particularly 
interesting example and one which might be 
ripe for exploration at this stage. 


Senator Evereti: Mrs. Stewart, precisely 
how does this co-ordination of delivery sys- 
tem work? Does it work with the family and 
co-ordinate all the various... 


Mrs. Siewart: It is not clear precisely how 
this is going to work; that is, it has reached a 
stage where people are prepared to try it. It 
is not in operation as yet, as I understand it 
from Mayor Dent. We are going to be getting 
further information from him on this; but, of 
course, what has happened in each of these 
areas is that the tendency has been to move 
from highly specialized services to services on 
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a family basis, and then from services on a 
family basis to co-ordinating the work of the 
specialists surrounding this family. The 
notion here is that if you put all these facili- 
ties physically close at hand in a neighbour- 
hood where the people who need help can tap 
all the resources available, this should make 
the whole operation much more effective. 


Senator Evereti: It sounds to me like a 
system which was used in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and called the St. Paul plan. Is that 
what you are referring to? 


Mrs. Stewart: I am not certain whether that 
is its genesis, or whether its genesis was sim- 
ply frustration and the feeling that they were 
not getting the services through. 


Senator Everett: Not speaking of the gene- 
sis so much. It will in time be... 


Mrs. Stewart:—quite similar, I would 
guess, to that sort of approach, although I do 
not claim to be terribly familiar with the St. 
Paul system. 


Senator Everett: Could any of your wit- 
nesses tell us whether the St. Paul plan was 
indeed successful, because, if I recall correct- 
ly, it was begun some ten or twelve years 
ago, so there should be considerable experi- 
ence with it. 


Dr. McQueen: I am afraid, Senator Everett, 
that we cannot do so at this moment. This is 
certainly something we could explore in one 
of our periodic visits to the Institute of Pov- 
erty Research at the University of Wisconsin, 
which has been one of our major sources of 
information about American programs. These 
are people who will tell you about failures as 
well as successes. 


Senator Evereti: I think the St. Paul plan 
was tried in Winnipeg under the aegis of the 
Children’s Aid Society and, if I recall correct- 
ly, it was dropped. I do not really know why, 
but I just mention it in passing. I think the 
Edmonton concept and the St. Paul plan are 
very interesting, and the proper correlation of 
services that are offered and prevent that 
type of overlap. 


Dr. McQueen: Not to spin out the subject 
much further, I am sure this committee may 
very well be interested in looking at certain 
other examples of co-ordinated delivery of 
services. I am referring here to the so-called 
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“New Start” program which you now find 
operating in a number of locations in the 
northern prairie provinces and in the Mari- 
times. One example of such a program is to 
be found in the Prince Albert area, and I 
think during your swing through the west 
that would be the sort of thing you might like 
to have a look at. 


Senator Carter: Doctor, on Tuesday you 
gave us graphs and figures, and to-day you 
have given us more figures, but they are all 
1961 figures, about eight years old. 


Dr. McQueen: Most of them are, Senator, 
and no one regrets that more than we do. Our 
figures on the proportion of poverty in Canada 
are somewhat more up-to-date. That one-fifth 
figure is as of 1965, but there is unquestion- 
ably a need for more up-to-date figures in 
that field. 


I would like to see a lot of push put behind 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ periodic 
sample surveys. of family income. On some 
occasions these surveys cover not only income 
but assets and liabilities. There are also sur- 
veys of family expenditures. 

The trouble with some of those surveys is 
that the sample size is very small, so that as 
soon as you start asking questions about low- 
income situations in this or that province or 
region, you find that you are out on a limb, 
without sufficient data from which you can 
readily draw conclusions. 


I think that there is tremendous potential 
in these D.B.S. surveys They could give us a 
much more up-to-date idea of where we are 
in reducing poverty in this country. 


The Chairman: Miss Podoluk, you have 
heard the evidence and the figures that are 
troubling us. Can you help the committee 
with some statistics? 


Miss J. Podoluk, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics: I think we are aware of the fact that our 
sample sizes are too small. I think I should 
bring to the committee’s attention that last 
spring (1968) we did a survey for 1967 income, 
in which we expanded the sample size very 
considerably. We did 30,000 households, and 
we included in it some questions on things 
like work experience, so there was some new 
statistical information. This sample size was 
expanded to this extent because we were 
aware of the concern with poverty and the 
need for better regional data. So that when 
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we get the results of this survey—and hope- 
fully the first results should be out in possibly 
two months, we shall be able to up-date the 
1961 work to a considerable extent. 


I do not know whether we can do much at 
the provincial level, but at least we shall 
have much better regional data. Certainly it 
is our intention to do more analysis of the 
problem with the 1967 statistics, and I have 
already informally discussed with Mr. Joyce 
the fact that we would be prepared to get 
together with the staff of this committee to 
see what we could do in anaylizing the situa- 
tion in 1967. 


Of course, we would expect considerable 
changes in some characteristics, because the 
1967 statistics, for example, will be the first 
statistics to reflect the effect of the guaran- 
teed annual income supplements on the 
incomes of the aged. We shall also have later 
statistics for 1969. 


Starting with 1969 D.B.S. will have annual 
income data, and income will again be on the 
1971 census. 


Another improvement in our _ surveys, 
which began in 1965, was the inclusion of 
farm families, so that from 1965 on our statis- 
tics are nationally representative: we no long- 
er have any exclusions. 


Senator Carter: What I am _ concerned 
about, though, is whether you can up-date the 
data we have already received so that we can 
see the trend. When you come to 1969 or 1968 
are you off on a different base so that there is 
no basis of comparison? 


Miss Podoluk: I do not know whether we 
can have data on all characteristics. We can 
probably up-date on characteristics such as 
the number of low-income families headed by 
women as compared with low-income families 
headed by men, the proportion which they 
are in the Atlantic provinces compared with 
the numbers in Ontario. Some of the basic, 
key figures we should be able to up-date. On 
the other hand, the statistics may not be reli- 
able by occupation because the occupation 
information may not be as good. On many of 
the characteristics, however, I think we 
should be able to up-date. 


The Chairman: Dr. McGrand had a 


question. 


Senator McGrand: In the decade between 
1951 and 1961 did the percentage of those 
below the poverty line go up or down; and 
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have you any information as to whether this 
poverty line is still going up from 1961 until 
now? 


Dr. McQueen: Yes, doctor, we did some 
calculations using our 1961 poverty lines and 
extending them, as it were, back in time to 
1951, (allowing, of course, for price change) 
and forward to 1965. 


The result was, in respect of non-farm 
families, that the incidence of poverty 
dropped from 44 per cent in 1951 to 26 per 
cent in 1961, and to approximately 20 per 
cent in 1965. That is not adjusted for the 
addition of the very considerable amount of— 


Senator McGrant: 20 per cent in 1965? 


Dr. McQueen: That is right, for non-farm 
families—very close, that is, to our one-fifth 
proportion for the whole country including 
farms. So if you hold the lines constant you 
do get a very considerable drop over the 
period. 


Senator Evereti: Is that last expressed in 
real dollars? 


Dr. McQueen: That is right; it has been 
deflated for the movement in the cost of liv- 
ing over that period. 


Senator Roebuck: Has there been any 
enquiry as to why those figures vary so 
markedly from year to year? What occasioned 
the change? 


Dr. McQueen: Senator, we have done some 
very preliminary work on this. It is a very 
difficult thing to determine, because it 
becomes clear at a pretty early stage that you 
have a great many economic variables operat- 
ing here. 

We attempted to determine, for example, 
how much the reduction of poverty might 
have been attributed to movements in the 
unemployment rate, and how much to the 
general growth of the Canadian economy over 
the period with which we are concerned. 


Senator Roebuck: In other words, the num- 
ber of jobs as compared with the number of 
people varied in these years. 


Dr. McQueen: It certainly varied. The num- 
ber of jobs in relation to the number of peo- 
ple, of course, is your percentage of employ- 
ment. Sometimes we look at it that way, and 
sometimes in terms of the percentage of 
unemployment. Over this period there were 
some very strong fliuctations in unemploy- 
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ment. It was very low in 1951, quite high in 
1961, and then fairly low again in 1965. 
Throughout this period you had also a gener- 
al growth in the Canadian economy, this too 
being something which tends to reduce the 
percentage of poverty. As to which of these 
two factors was the more important, we were 
not able to come to a solid and reliable con- 
clusion. There was an impression emerging 
from the exercise that the economic growth 
was perhaps a little more important than the 
reduction in unemployment in reducing pov- 
erty between 1961 and 1965, but we would 
hate to be held fully responsible for that con- 
clusion. More work needs to be done. One 
uses here mathematical techniques, saying: 
“Now, this came about because of a variety of 
factors. We will measure those factors and 
determine which one was most influential. 


Senator Roebuck: If we knew what these 
factors were it would be highly illuminating. 


Dr. McQueen: Let us talk about the most 
recent period from 1961 to 1965. You start off 
in a period of high unemployment in Canada, 
a period of fairly slow economic growth. You 
then get a speed-up in economic growth, and 
your unemployment rate starts to fall, which, 
of course, means that a lot of people are 
pulled into active employment again. That 
surely is going to have some impact on your 
poverty situation. Also, you have the process 
of economic growth by which the incomes of 
most Canadians are moving up steadily as the 
economy as a whole grows more productive. 


Of course, these incomes do not keep pace 
evenly with each other. As we all know, 
some move up a good deal faster than others. 


It is not out of place to mention either that 
during this same period we had important 
changes in our structure of transfer payments, 
notably in the field of old age pensions. 
This, of course, affected the poverty situation 
also, lifting some people above the line. 


So what I am trying to paint for you is a 
picture of a process of economic expansion, a 
very favourable process in some ways, that 
was operating to reduce poverty. In line with 
what I was saying earlier this morning, if we 
can get a continuation of this sort of thing— 
expansion of the economy, expansion of the 
number of jobs, economic growth, a high 
level of employment—we can expect poverty 
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to go on declining, assuming we are still ope- 
rating in terms of the same poverty lines. 


However, there are ways in which we 
could bring other policies to bear—manpower 
policies, individual improvement policies and 
so on—to speed up the process. 


Senator Pearson: A supplementary question 
there. Would the transfer payments assist in 
certain people being able to get work, to 
become employed? 


Dr. McQueen: They would assist people in 
that way, yes. One of the most important 
ways in which transfer payments assist peo- 
ple to get good, permanent jobs, is by making 
it possible for them to receive adequate edu- 
cation and training in the first place. 


Let us say that you have a situation of a 
poor family without income maintenance. 
There will be a very strong inducement for 
the sixteen year old son of that family to 
drop out of school the moment he can and 
start earning something to contribute to the 
family income. This, of course, is in many 
ways a short-sighted decision. It may mean 
that he faces a lifetime of being a relatively 
unskilled worker who is going to be in and 
out of unemployment all his life. He may very 
well be a member of the poor. If, on the 
other hand, you had given that family some 
income maintenance at the time that they 
needed it, the boy might have stayed in 
school and the ultimate outcome would have 
been a great deal more favourable. 


This is the way in which these transfer 
payments can sometimes play a dynamic role 
in the economy—not a static one of keeping 
people up to a certain level of living, but one 
of helping to abolish poverty to-morrow. This 
is most important. 


The Chairman: Dr. McGrand, you started 
this line of questioning. 


Senator McGrand: I want to follow that up. 
The poverty line and the line of economic 
growth sort of follow each other. What I want 
to know, if our poverty line is going down, it 
is due to the G.N.P. going up or due to other 
factors, due to payments of welfare? 


Dr. McQueen: I would say, first of all, 
senator, that the poverty line itself does not 
change. It is the number of people living 
below the poverty line that changes. 


Senator McGrand: That is what I mean, the 
number of people. 
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Dr. McQueen: Certainly there is every rea- 
son to suppose from the statistical evidence 
that as the G.N.P. rises (provided it rises fast 
enough), your poverty percentage is going to 
move in the opposite direction. It is going to 
decline under circumstances of economic 
growth like that. 


Senator McGrand: You made a very perti- 
nent statement there about the boy of sixteen 
dropping out of school in order to bring in 
family income. Has any research been done in 
this field where children drop out of school in 
order to supplement family income, and add- 
ing to this problem that we have? 


Dr. McQueen: I could not at this moment 
quote you a specific study, but I am quite 
certain that a good deal of work has been 
done in that area in the United States and to 
some extent in Canada. 


You can trace the employment experience 
of people, having first classified them by the 
number of years they were in school, and the 
pattern emerges pretty unmistakably. 


Senator McGrand: I am interested in the 
cause of poverty as the first step in this thing. 


The Chairman: And the witness said this 
was one of the causes. Senator Everett, you 
had a supplementary question. 


Senator Everett: This figure here is pretty 
dramatic, from 41 down to 20. That is a 
national average, of course. I wonder if you 
have any regional figures, if they are as 
dramatic? 


Dr. McQueen: It is just possible that Miss 
Podoluk may have some in her kit. Otherwise 
we could make the figures available to the 
committee a little later. This is indeed a very 
dramatic fall, but one has to bear in mind 
two things. We have done some exercises by 
way of projecting certain tendencies forward, 
just for our own information; and if you 
make a certain number of assumptions you 
still end up with a reduced but quite substan- 
tial poverty incidence ten years ahead. I 
think you have to bear in mind too that as 
you move your poverty percentage down you 
are getting into some tougher and tougher 
problems. 


Senator Everett: You get to a core then. 


Dr. McQueen: Well, I do not like that word 
“core”, but let us say that your policy prob- 
lems become somewhat more difficult. 
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Another thing, however: I think it is quite 
in order for a society which has drawn and 
accepted a set of poverty lines, to consider 
revising those lines from time to time. One’s 
conception of poverty, if you go by the sort of 
definition which we have used, is something 
which will change over time. When we get to 
1970 or 1975, it may be entirely appropriate 
for us to reconsider the question of what, in 
the circumstances of that time, constitutes an 
unacceptable degree of economic deprivation. 
Looking forward to the future, that is another 
point one needs to have in mind. 


Senator Everett: Just following on with this 
regional problem—and you may have dis- 
cussed this and I may not have been here. 


The Chairman: No, we did not. 


Senator Everett: You were dealing with the 
question of universality and selectivity. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Would it be true to say 
that one of the arguments against universality 
would be that it is not regional; it makes the 
program inapplicable in a regional sense? 


For example, in the case of the old age 
pension, a man, say, in the inter-lake area 
getting seventy-five dollars a month would 
probably be able to live fairly well, whereas 
a man in Toronto may not. Is this an argu- 
ment against the acceptance of universality as 
a principle? 


Dr. McQueen: There are certain pro- 
grams—and the obvious example is regional 
development programs—in which you want to 
differentiate regionally across the country. 
The program may be tailored to the needs of 
a specific region and you would want to apply 
it in that region and not perhaps in others. 


I think, though, that your question of the 
person in the inter-lake region who finds 
seventy-odd dollars a month gives him a 
rather better living than that experienced by 
a man living in Winnipeg, brings out another 
point which we were concerned to establish. 
This is the great desirability of replacing 
these crude, nation-wide poverty lines which 
we have drawn by much more scientifically 
determined measures of minimum living 
standards across the country. Regard should 
be had, for example, to the very real possibil- 
ity that a minimum living standard in the 
inter-lake area may bring you out at a differ- 


ent income level than a similar minimum liv- 
ing standard in Winnipeg. 


Senator Everett: Then are you suggesting a 
universal program could be applied regional- 
ly? Could there be a baby bonus for the 
inter-lake area, a baby bonus for Newfound- 
land, and a baby bonus for Toronto? 


Dr. McQueen: Off the top of my head, sena- 
tor, I would say that that sounds like rather 
an administrative nightmare. I think there 
are some very real political problems when 
you start introducing discriminatory features 
of that type into any part of the anti-poverty 
system. 


Senator Everett: I agree. 


Dr. McQueen: If you are going to discrimi- 
nate, you have to have very convincing rea- 
sons to bring forward for the discriminating 
that you are doing. 


Senator Everett: I agree that you would, 
but on the other hand I cannot see how we 
can avoid a great deal of it in trying to solve 
the problem of poverty, in the same way that 
you might try to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment: you are going to have to apply the 
catharsis regionally. You will not be able to 
apply it nationally. 


Dr. McQueen: The case of unemployment is 
perhaps a good analogy here: you need some 
universality, and you need some regionality 
too. That is to say, if you have a serious 
unemployment problem across Canada, part 
of the response to this is to use the big policy 
levers to achieve adequate levels of aggregate 
demand. That is, if you like, the universal 
part; that is what you have to do first. After 
you have done that, you have to attack some 
of the particular unemployment problems of 
particular regions like the Atlantic provinces. 
The analogy is perhaps a useful one in the 
present instance. 


The Chairman: Miss Podoluk, have you any 
regional figures at all? 


Miss Podoluk: Yes, I have some crude ones 
that we estimated. This is a rough estimate, 
and these are non-farm families again. The 
estimates for the Atlantic provinces, using the 
criteria developed for 1961 but adjusted for 
price changes: the incidence in the Atlantic 
provinces would drop from 70 per cent to 35 
per cent among families; Quebec from 47 per 
cent to 23.2; Ontario from 33 per cent to 13.4; 
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prairies from 49.4 per cent to 21.3; B.C. from 
39.8 to 15.2. 


The Chairman: These are most interesting 
Did you say 70 per cent in the Maritimes? 


Miss Podoluk: Seventy to 35. Maritimes and 
Quebec halved, and Ontario an even greater 
drop from 33 to 13; prairies from 49 to 21 
approximately. 


Senator Fergusson: I find that extraordi- 
nary for the Maritimes. 


The Chairman: Extraordinarily good, don’t 
you mean, senator? 


Senator Fergusson: I am delighted to hear 
it, but it does not seem right. 


Senator McGrand: I did not get the impact. 


Miss Podoluk: As you know, we used 
twenty-five hundred for a two-person family 
three thousand for three persons and so forth. 
Translating those criteria into 1951 dollars, 
we would in 1951, for example, have used a 
lower figure because prices were lower; then 
applying it to the income distribution that 
existed in 1951, the crude estimate for the 
proportion of families which would be below 
these poverty criteria in 1951 would have 
been 70 per cent in the Atlantic provinces, 47 
per cent in Quebec, 33 per cent in Ontario, 
just over 49 per cent in the prairies, and 
about 40 per cent in British Columbia. 


Then taking it to 1965 the figures would 
have been 35 per cent Atlantic provinces, 23 
per cent Quebec, 13 per cent Ontario, 21 per 
cent prairies, and 15 per cent B.C. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier, were you 
on this subject? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Not quite. 


The Chairman: You see what has hap- 
pened, Senator Ferguson: after two sessions 
at the Poverty Committee you have already 
improved the condition in the Maritimes. 


Senator Inman: To what do you attribute 
that? Have you any idea what contributed to 
that? 


The Chairman: That is for someone else. 
He has been talking about that for some time. 
He is the man who gives the answers. She has 
the figures for you. Do you have another 
question? 


Senator Carter: I have. I was wondering if 
any assessment had been made by the Coun- 
cil of the cost of our welfare program. I do 
not mean the indirect cost in time and lost 
production, but the dollar cost. 


I went through our Blue Book for last year, 
for the third year, and, with what the federal 
treasury was paying, plus the provincial part 
of shared programs, I came up with a figure of 
over $3 billion. Then I think the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association went a little deep- 
er and came to what municipalities had paid 
in dollars, and they came up with a figure of 
over $5 and nearly $6 billion. 


I wonder if you have anything in your stud- 
ies to check against these two assessments, 
and also whether any assessment has been 
made of the cost of administering these pro- 
grams; because obviously if it has cost $5 
billion and the administering is 20 per cent, 
there is a billion dollars which probably could 
be saved by better methods of administration. 


Dr. McQueen: One of the reasons why we 
are reluctant to quote too many figures on 
government expenditure in this area (I did 
give you some figures earlier this morning on 
transfer payments) is that it is very difficult 
indeed to decide what is a “welfare pro- 
gram,” say, and what is a “non-welfare” 
program. 


We have tried various compendiums of fed- 
eral policies which are relevant for poverty. 
This is a very difficult thing to do, because 
you look at the policy and you find that its 
primary objective may be something rather 
different from abolishing poverty, even 
though it may have some relevance for that. 
goal. You face a number of very difficult deci- 
sions on what policies you count and what 
policies you leave out. 


As I say, I gave you some figures earlier on 
straight transfer payments in the economy. I 
have some older figures here drawn from the 
D.B.S. publication, Public Finance Statistics, 
for the fiscal year ending nearest to Decem- 
ber 31, 1964. Just to give you an idea of some 
orders of magnitude, you get a figure of $1.4 
billion for what is classified as “health” in 
that publication, plus another $2.2 billion for 
expenditure on “social welfare”. This is by all 
levels of government by the way, and this is 
the only book where you get figures for all 
levels put forward in fully comparable fash- 
ion. The fiscal year, again, is that ending 
nearest to December 31, 1964. In most cases 
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that would be March 31, 1965, except for 
some municipalities. You come out with a 
grand total of $3.7 billion. 


This is the sort of figure you can get, but 
how much does it mean? There are a lot of 
other policies, such as most of our manpower 
policies for example, which are not included 
in the category of “social welfare’, and we 
would have to add those in. It is partly on 
account of that type of policy, which counts 
as neither health nor social welfare, that you 
can get up to figures such as $5 or $6 billion. 


Also, of course, we have to make allowance 
for increases that have taken place since 1964. 


We have not found it possible in our work 
thus far to distinguish clearly the administra- 
tive costs of programs from some of their 
other costs. I suggest that you may be able to 
do a great deal along these lines yourselves as 
you question witnesses from the departments 
and agencies involved. 


To sum up, senator, I am very reluctant at 
this moment to give you a nice, neat dollar 
figure of what is being spent to fight poverty 
in this country at this time. The fact is I do 
not really know. 


Senator Carter: Could you say that the $3.7 
billion is a minimum? 


Dr. McQueen: All you can say about that 
figure is that it gives you governmental 
expenditure on health and social welfare in 
1964 by all levels of government. 


Senator Cook: Part of that figure would go 
to people who are not in poverty; a good deal 
of that figure would go to old age pensions. 


Dr. McQueen: That is right. That is one of 
the difficulties we are up against. This is why 
we did not liberally dispense government 
expenditure statistics in our chapter. We hope 
the day will come when we are able to do 
this, to zero in more precisely on policies 
which are for the most part anti-poverty poli- 
cies, and to give the relevant figures; also, to 
identify the administrative costs from the 
other costs. We are not in a position to do 
that now. 


The Chairman: 
have a question? 


Senator Inman, do you 


Senator Inman: The question I just asked 
him. Could you tell us what caused the differ- 
ence between the 70 per cent in the 
Maritimes... 


Dr. McQueen: Excuse me. Which figures 
were these? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
The Maritimes figure, the drop from 70 to 35 
per cent. 


Dr. McQueen: From 70 per cent in 1951 to 
Bos 


Senator Fergusson: 
provinces. 


It was the Atlantic 


Dr. McQueen: It is indeed a fairly spectacu- 
lar drop. At this moment, the only answer [ 
could give you is that it was caused in part 
by some of the broader, general forces at 
work in the economy—forces of expansion— 
and that a very important part over that 
rather long period from 1951 to 1965 would be 
accounted for by changes in certain transfer 
payments, notably old age pensions. There is 
a very considerable escalation of pensions, 
you will find, going on over this particular 
period from 1951 to 1965. It would be a com- 
bination of forces of that kind, but I cannot 
say that we actually addressed ourselves to 
the movement in any particular area. 


Senator Cook: There would be a very great 
improvement in Newfoundland too. In 1951 
Newfoundland was only part of Canada for 
two years. In 1965 there would be a great 
drop in the incidence in Newfoundland in 
that period. 


The Chairman: A great drop in what? 


Senator Cook: A great drop in the poverty 
incidence in Newfoundland in 1951-1965, as 
suggested in the Atlantic provinces figures. 


Senator McGrand: It is not because the eco- 
nomic strength in the Maritimes is getting 
better. It is due to transfer payments and so 
on. 


Dr. McQueen: Yes, I think in assessing 
what happened to the Maritimes and the 
Atlantic economy over this period, one wants 
to look at a great many more things than the 
poverty percentage. One wants to look at 
what happened to income per capita, for 
example, and that presents a much less 
favourable picture, as some of the Council’s 
other work has shown. The gap between 
average income per person in the Atlantic 
provinces and in the rest of Canada has been 
remarkably persistent over the years. It does 
not seem to have narrowed very much at all. 
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This is one of the problems to which we have 
particularly addressed ourselves. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I quite agree. There is always this point 
which must not be overlooked, that we are 
rated in the Atlantic provinces as having the 
largest unemployment. 


Dr. McQueen: That is right. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Which goes against what we are talking 
about. I will accept that. 


My question was, Mr. Chairman: would the 
Council be able to provide this committee 
with the numbers of people on welfare across 
Canada in 1968 province by province? 


Dr. McQueen: Senator, I would have to ask 
you, what do you mean by “on welfare”? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
People who have been receiving welfare from 
all kinds of sources. 


Dr. McQueen: I do not want to seem to be 
splitting hairs with you, but we would have 
to decide what programs we counted as wel- 
fare. Everybody with children gets family 
allowance. That is not what you are con- 
cerned about. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I do not call family allowance “welfare” or 
baby bonus or old age pension; I exclude 
them. I am talking about the welfare that 
people would go to a certain office somewhere 
and get sixty, eighty, a hundred dollars. This 
is what I am talking about. How many people 
across Canada are drawing welfare that are 
above the poverty line— not those who are 
below the poverty line because they deserve 
it, the widows, disabled and so on. I will 
agree with that. I would like to find out in 
due course how many people are drawing 
welfare across Canada who are living above 
the poverty line. 


Senator McGrand: I think I should put this 
in. There was a day in New Brunswick when 
anyone who could not earn his livelihood and 
asked for aid was a sort of pauper and he got 
municipal aid, paid out by the parish. Some 
years ago that was done away with and the 
man was put on welfare (I cannot think of 
the term) paid by the province rather than 
the municipality and the man is no longer a 
pauper. I think this is what you have in 
mind. 
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The Chairman: No, that is not what he is 
geiting at, not quite. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Not that. 


Senator McGrand: There were paupers who 
got municipal aid, and it is only about seven, 
eight or ten years ago in fact. 


The Chairman: Can you put your question 
a little better, senator? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Everyone living below the poverty line 
who gets benefits, I do not worry about. I 
want to know the figures of people living 
above the poverty line who are drawing wel- 
fare from some source or another. 


The Chairman: Of course, if he is above 
the poverty line he should not be drawing 
welfare. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Ah! 


The Chairman: He should not be drawing 
welfare except at odd times after a long 
stretch of unemployment. How, can they real- 
ly—although Dr. McQueen told us of 
instances, and I too can relate them, of peo- 
ple who took work at lower wages than they 
might have been able to receive on welfare. 
That question of yours has me puzzled a bit. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I will come back to it later under different 
circumstances. 


Dr. McQueen: You have on the one hand 
figures of expenditure on welfare by different 
levels of government. Some of these govern- 
ments can tell you how many people were in 
receipt of benefits—things like that. But we 
have been working only in terms of a quite 
different set of figures relating to the low- 
income population in Canada. We have been 
able to break those down in certain ways and 
look at some of the major elements in those 
low incomes—what role transfer payments 
played and that kind of thing—but I am pret- 
ty positive that we could not use those figures 
to answer the question of how many people 
living above poverty lines’ were in receipt of 
municipal welfare. I doubt if you could get a 
comprehensive answer to that in Canada at 
this time. Some municipalities might be able 
to give you an idea, once you told them what 
the poverty lines were; some might not. It 
would be a very confused situation. I just do 
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not know at this moment how many people 
above our poverty lines might be in receipt of 
the kind of welfare which I think you have in 
mind. 


However, I would remind you also, senator 
of something else; that is, of the large num- 
ber of people below the poverty lines who are 
not receiving this kind of welfare. I do not 
think we want to lose sight of them, and we 
must, in our thinking, avoid any idea that 
“the poor” are the same as “people on wel- 
fare’. One of the most important things to 
come out of our analysis is that that is not the 
way to look at it. There are a lot of poor who 
are not, in the sense that we are now using 
the term, ‘‘on welfare’. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I will just say one word and I will 
be through. When you say that we should 
look at those that are below the line, I quite 
agree with you, one hundred per cent. But if 
we are going to do this, we have to look also 
on the other side of the line; then we can 
bring this money back in time. 


Senator Quart: These are merely sugges- 
tions, but I could give you instances where I 
know they have worked. 


Mrs. Stewart, may I ask you if in Edmon- 
ton the Mayor, or whoever the authority was 
who called or convened whatever meeting it 
was to co-ordinate the various services, did 
they call in the voluntary associations? 


Mrs. Siewart: Yes. This was one of the 
reasons we were very interested in that. 


Senator Quart: I have been a volunteer all 
my life, and I am not a social worker; I am 
just nothing. But during the war in Quebec 
City (and not only in the city) we had the 
volunteer agencies (particularly the regimen- 
tal auxiliaries) in at the staff offices, and this 
was not one cent of cost to the government; 
and these volunteer associations, women par- 
ticularly (not trying to discriminate against 
the men because they were busier) did 
explore the possibilities of finding employ- 
ment to supplement the family allowances at 
the time which, as you know, were very 
inadequate. 


They found that in certain areas sitters 
were required, and they started a sitting ser- 
vice. I could mention the name of the sitter 
service to-day, and it is like an agency and 
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practically serves Quebec City, but was start- 
ed in the auxiliary. 


Another case was a woman who lost her 
husband—he was a prisoner-of-war in Hong- 
Kong and died later—and she started a deli- 
catessen on a very small scale—just her own 
home. That was founded by the volunteer 
groups actually the auxiliary of the regiment. 


I would say that if the people could found a 
sitter service in Ottawa to-day, so that young 
couples could go out on the town and employ 
sitters, they would do well; but where would 
this be started? Should it be when the survey 
is being made by our committee when they 
go in there, or how could it be done? Statis- 
ties are cold as far as I am concerned, but I do 
know that there are certainly openings for all 
these things—-such as' dressmaking. We could 
go right back to the famous Lane Bryant 
stores of the United States, where a woman 
who needed to supplement the family income 
started by simply saying: “Nobody caters to 
the women who are pregnant’. Look what has 
developed for the tall women, the short 
women, the fat women: look what it is to-day. 
But who suggests it? Could we tie it in (I 
may be very out of order in this) with a 
vocational guidance type of thing to go in 
when these things are suggested? I would 
love ta do it myself. 


Mention was made of the Gaspé. I do not 
know if you have ever heard of it, but I have 
stated Gaspé, and it is delicious. But nobody 
has developed it. I mentioned it to Senator 
Bourget, Senator Langlois, Senator Flynn, 
the three of them, to get together. That is 
waiting to develop, but who is going to 
give the push? 


Mrs. Stewart: I think the point you make 
raises two very interesting questions and very 
useful functions of this Committee. One is 
simply an airing of information about these 
sorts of things, once again in the context of 
poverty; and the other is that you have 
touched upon a whole new area of specializa- 
tion really that is developing in the poverty 
field and amongst people who are researching 
in this area, and that is the creation of career 
opportunities for the poor. There are now a 
number of books being published on this 
area—‘“New Careers for the Poor’, “Up from 
Poverty” are two titles I might name—where 
suggestions are made about the sorts of occu- 
pations into which people having particular 
talents and skills might go. Some of these, of 
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course, are regular, established industrial 
occupations; others are much more the sort of 
neighbourhood services, or new _ service 
industries of the sort that you speak of. I am 
sure thisi is a subject which will come upa 
number of times in front of your committee 
and could be very usefully pursued. 


Senator Quart: It is hard to implement it. 


The Chairman: Dr. McQueen, I think you 
have covered the question of the economic 
cost of poverty. There was one reference in 
the brief that caught my eye. On page 4 you 
made mention of the awareness of the poten- 
tiality for social unrest. There is a great deal 
of it in this world to-day and in this country 
to-day, and coming from your body it sort of 
perked my ears up. 


Dr. McQueen: One has to be very careful, 
senator, in commenting on this sort of thing. 
One certainly does not want to appear in any 
sense in the role of an inciter. I do not want 
to suggest that anything of a particularly vio- 
lent nature directly related to the existence of 
poverty in this country has recently occured. 
I hope that I will never live to see it, either. 
But it cannot escape our notice that in the 
past, in the thirties, we were acquainted with 
some incidents which were in many respects 
an outgrowth of the poverty situation—the 
much worse poverty situation—that we faced 
at that time. It did happen; and it cannot 
escape our notice either that the use of vio- 
lence as a means of drawing attention to 
problems or simply reacting to them, has 
made its apperance in the United States and 
elsewhere. 


Under those circumstances, I think that to 
refrain from dealing in a very vigorous and 
purposeful way with this major outstanding 
problem of our society could be a rather dan- 
gerous thing to do. 


Social unrest, of course, does not always 
have to take the form of outright violence— 
the kind of thing that gets into the newspa- 
pers. It may take the somewhat milder form 


of alienation—of a sense of non-co-opera- 


tion—of view that the word is an affair of 
“they” and “us” and “they won’t do anything 
for us” and “we won't, therefore, co-operate 


_ too much with them’” Social unrest can take 


that milder form. 


We were talking here about potentiality— 
that was the word we used. I think that an 


_ awareness of this potentiality, which seems to 
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me to be there, should spur us on in the work 
of reducing poverty in this country. 


The Chairman: That is a great deal. It is a 
warning sign. 


Could you point a finger at any particular 
segment of the people who feel very badly 
used as compared to others. 


Dr. McQueen: I could not myself, senator. I 
really have not the sort of contacts nor 
experience which would permit me to do this, 
but I think possibly other witnesses might be 
able to give you more of a line on this. I am 
most reluctant to point a finger in any case, 
for fear of it being misinterpreted. 


Senator Roebuck: I would like to know if 
you have gone into the situation in other 
countries. For instance, what are the figures 
with regard to the number of people below 
the poverty line in such countries as New 
Zealand in relation to the total population, 
what percentage; what is the situation in 
Australia, England, and the Scandinavian 
countries? We can surely learn something 
from them. I would like to know what the 
comparisons are between them and ourselves, 
and perhaps some of the reasons why that is 
possible. 


I compliment Dr. McQueen and his associ- 
ates on the amount of information which they 
have secured and laid before us; but Iam a 
little disappointed that in the last two meet- 
ings they have not given us anything beyond 
realizing and recognizing the importance of 
jobs and employment. That is recognized, but 
there is nothing further than the recognition. 
I do think we ought to know something about 
foreign countries. 


Dr. McQueen: Senator, we have looked 
with a certain amount of care at the experi- 
ence in this field of one foreign country only, 
the United States. During the period when we 
were engaged in research and other prepara- 
tion for the poverty chapter in the 5th Annu- 
al Review, we took the step of inviting to 
Ottawa, for a closed seminar where frankness 
and informality could prevail, two people 
who had been deeply involved in the U.S. 
“war on poverty” virtually from its inception. 
We had an extremely good session with them; 
we learned about some of their successes and 
some of their failures; and we drew some of 
the lessons which they suggested that they 
had learned about things to do and things not 
to do, and ways of approching problems. 
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Since then we have made a very real 
endeavour to keep in touch with the very 
rapid development of thinking about these 
matters in the United States. 


I must confess that we have not yet had 
occasion to look at some of the other coun- 
tries which you named. Many of them, of 
course, are countries with social legislation 
which in one way or another is considered to 
be quite advanced. I am sure you are right in 
your suggestion that their experience could 
be useful to us. 


The problem has been that our resources 
are limited. We have had for the time being 
to concentrate on doing the things which we 
thought we could do best. 


I think you would have quite a good deal of 
trouble in establishing a single set of poverty 
lines that you could use internationally—that 
is to say, in the United States, in Canada, in 
New Zealand and in Sweden. I would doubt 
that you could really bring off an exercise of 
that kind, because, as we do remark, poverty 
is in the end a relative thing, and has to be 
seen in relation to the whole society, to 
the economy, and to the level of economic de- 
velopment that you are dealing with. 


As far as policies and policy innovations 
are concerned, I would think these other 
countries have indeed a great deal to teach 
us. 


I think that in our policy recommendations 
we have gone quite a way beyond the main 
policies which are needed to maintain full 
employment. We were endeavouring this 
morning to classify some of the auxiliary, 
additional policies you use in fighting pover- 
ty—manpower policies, individual improve- 
ment policies und so forth. I might note that 
the Swedes have one of the most advanced 
and interesting manpower programs in the 
world, and I am sure there is a great deal to 
be learned from their example. 


Senator Roebuck: Perhaps in the interval 
between now and your coming back in the 
fall, as we understand—and we are not clos- 
ing off our relationships with the Council, I 
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can assure you—perhaps in that interval 
some information at least, whatever is availa- 
ble, might be accumulated, because we would 
find it very interesting. 


Dr. McQueen: We will certainly do what 
we can to improve our knowledge in that 
field, as we should do in any case; but I 
would also urge you in questioning represen- 
tatives of federal government departments to 
ask them about this. I am quite certain that 
in some cases they have made international 
comparative studies of certain policy devices. 


I am sure, for example, that the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare would 
be able to tell you a good deal about the 
nature and operation of family allowance sys- 
tems in different countries, and things like 
that. There are some rich sources of informa- 
tion for you to tap over the next few months. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions anyone wishes to ask; anything you 
wish to add? 


Senator Roebuck: Move we adjourn. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Second that. 


The Chairman: Dr. McQueen says the only 
thing he has to add is to wish us luck, for 
which we are very thankful. 


May I say to you, to Mrs. Stewart an Miss 
Podoluk, on behalf of the committee, that the 
presentation has been a stimulating one. You 
can recognize the amount of interest you have 
aroused! and the impact that you have made 
on the committee. I cannot say any more 
except to tell you that it has bought you an 
invitation for the fall, when I hope you will 
be back here after the next Economic Report. 


On behalf of the committee I thank you for 
the preparation, for the work you did, and 
the information that you gave us. The obser- 
vations that you made will be most helpful in 
the course of our studies. Thank you very 
much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 
and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 

That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEsDAy, May 6th, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Belisle, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, O’Leary (Antigonish- 
Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck, Sparrow. 


In attendance: Mr. Russell E. Hopkins, Law Clerk and Parliamentary 
Council. Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Citizenship Branch, Dept. of Secretary of State. Dr. Frederick E. Walden, 
Chief, Social Research and Adult Education Services. 
Mr. Anselme J. Cormier, Acting Director. 

(Biographical notes follow these Minutes.) 


A brief submitted by the witnesses was ordered to be printed as Appendix 
“C” to these proceedings. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday next, May 8, at 
9.30 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


John A. Hinds, 
Assistant Chief, Committees Branch. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Frederick E. Walden: Born in Picton, Ontario, in 1924. Served in the Royal 
Canadian Navy during World War II. Studied at University of British 
Columbia, University of Toronto, and University of Maryland. Has held 
positions in teaching, design of Information Systems, and project design and 
implementation with Office of Economic Opportunity in the United States. 
Since September of 1968, in position of Chief of the Social Research and 
Adult Education Services in the Citizenship Branch of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. 


Anselme J. Cormier: Born in Cheticamp, Nova Scotia, in 1924. Studies at 
St. Francis Xavier University and the University of Alberta. Extensive ex- 
perience in the field of University extension, liaison duties with the Citizenship 
Branch and the Centennial Commission, where he was Chief of the Cultural 
Division. Considerable experience in working in and with voluntary associa- 
tions, including Maritime Cooperative Planning Committee, Comité consul- 
tatif de la Coopération (Nouveau-Brunswick), Chairman of the Joint Planning 
Commission of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, and President 
of International Cooperation Year (Canada). Presently Acting Director of 
the Citizenship Branch of the Department of the Secretary of State. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, May 6, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, the 
brief today is by the Department of the 
Secretary of State. It will be presented by Dr. 
Frederick E. Walden. Dr. Walden studied at 
the University of British Columbia, the Univ- 
ersity of Toronto and the University of Mary- 
land. He has had some experience with the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in the United 
States. Since September 1968 he has been 
Chief of the Social Research and Adult Edu- 
cation Services in the Citizenship Branch of 
the Department of the Secretary of State. 


With Dr. Walden is Mr. Anselme J. Cor- 
mier. Mr. Cormier studied at St. Francis Xa- 
vier University and the University of Alberta. 
He has had extensive experience in the field of 
university extension. He is presently acting 
director of the Citizenship Branch of the 
Department of the Secretary of State. 


Dr. Frederick E. Walden, Chief of The 
Social Research and Adult Education Ser- 
vices, Citizenship Branch of the Department 
of the Secretary of State: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, I understand that I 
should go through the brief paragraph by 
paragraph, though I am sure you will raise 
questions at any time. I would like to preface 
my remarks on the brief itself by putting it in 
the context of the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State and the approach taken by our 
Minister, Mr. Pelletier, concerning cultural 
aspects of Canadian life. 


One of the difficulties always has been that 
when we are examining culture or speaking 
about it it has been hazy, very general, very 
vague, and the accusations have been made, 
and perhaps rightly, that either we do not 
understand what we are talking about and 
find it difficult to get down to specifics. 


Although the brief is very general in 
nature, there may be some notions in it which 


you will wish to search. The minister has 
made the point that we must make available 
to the general public the means of cultural 
expression necessary to obtain the participa- 
tion of the greatest possible number of citi- 
zens, both as creators and as consumers and, 
further, that distributive justice concerns the 
riches of the mind as well as material wealth. 
In several of his public pronouncements, he 
has observed that there are entire areas in 
our country which are cut off from cultural 
life because of their low economic level. The 
situation here, as I understand it, is the main 
inquiry of this committee. With that, we have 
tried to examine poverty as a set of condi- 
tions, more than economic but specifically in 
the socio-cultural and economic areas; what 
can we grasp in this complex set of condi- 
tions? What can we research? Where can we 
expect knowledge and information to come 
from? How can we organize it into some sort 
of an attack which is going to be meaningful 
and fruitful? 


I have pointed out that the term ‘culture of 
poverty” is a dangerous one. It is compell- 
ing one, but I prefer the term “set of condi- 
tions” as opposed to a “culture of poverty”. I 
think the latter is too gross a term, either for 
research or, indeed, for just straight thinking 
about the term. 


I have examined, or tried to, the nature of 
poverty as a range of behaviours within 
which I have tried to point out several of 
these kinds of behaviours of people who find 
themeselves in and within these conditions of 
poverty. 

I have suggested also a matrix approach, 
which is nothing complex. It is simply a way 
of setting out various factors and trying to 
get at the interaction of these factors and to 
take into account all of them. We have 
attempted to identify some of the components 
of a real attack on poverty. I have mentioned 
in particular one of my interests is the lack of 
information, more specifically the lack of 
organized information in any physical sense, 
running across the Government services. And 
this does not apply simply to poverty. 
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I think it is fair to say that this is more 
than a hobby horse of mine. If I seem to run 
on too much on it, I think you will bring me 
back to the point. But I do think this is vital. 
And we have made a variety of suggestions 
which should be taken simply as suggestions. 


I think it fair to say also that, as a depart- 
ment, singly, we have no organized program 
dealing with poverty. By the same token, 
however, we do have many programs which 
do not find this component in them. When we 
are dealing in the area of social development, 
it is inescapable that we will be dealing with 
people living under these sets of conditions. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Resti- 
gouche): Mr. Chairman, the witness has been 
talking about this study he has been mak- 
ing and about all the information he has 
been getting. How long has he been making 
this study? Has it been a matter of years? 


Dr. Walden: No. It is fair to say that my 
experience runs over only the last six to eight 
months. However, although it has not been a 
conscious study over the years, nevertheless, 
in the context of speaking to this committee, 
we realize that we have had some experience 
in dealing with this component through our 
programs, although we have not brought the 
programs to bear directly on the question of 
poverty. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Walden, are you the 
author of the brief? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: In section 1 of your brief 
you say that the subject of inquiry of this 
committee, that is, poverty, is of very high 
priority to the department. In section 2 you 
say that it is the work of your department. 
Turning over to section 13 you say that the 
department does not wish at this time to 
make comments on its anti-poverty programs. 
In section 15 you say the knowledge is too 
dispersed across various Government depart- 
ments. In section 16 you say the department 
is not aware of programs designed and imple- 
mented through other co-operating depart- 
ments. 


I am wondering why we as a committee 
have not had the benefit of your work, if it 
has this high priority in your department. 


Dr. Walden: The point I was trying to estab- 
lish here was that the subject of poverty has 
high priority in our department in the sense 
that we regard it as a very important aspect 


of the work involved in the general work of 
the department. Perhaps I could be more spe- 
cific about that. Practically any program we 
have had to do, either with naive people or 
ethnic groups who have formed in our com- 
munity, and so on, have had this component. 
I think it would certainly be misinformation 
to give the impression that we have really 
borne in on this problem of poverty as such, 
but it is a very present concern. 


Where we are dealing with social problems 
it is not very far removed to identify the 
economic aspects in the sense of the immedi- 
ate impact of poverty. 


Senator Hastings: You have no programs. 


Dr. Walden: We do not have a program 
zeroing in specifically on poverty, no. 


Now, in the second paragraph the point 
that I was trying to make was that the focus 
of the brief, that is, dealing with the socio- 
cultural aspect, is the main concern of the 
department as opposed to the intricacies of 
either low income or why there is low 
income, or monetary policies or income tax— 
all this sort of thing. When it comes to our 
lack of knowledge of programs within the 
Government as a whole which have been 
launched through several departments and 
which use a common body of knowledge, my 
search just could not unearth these sorts of 
things. I cannot say that, given another three 
or four months, I might not be able to find it, 
and that is not meant as an accusation but is 
simply a statement to support my feeling, 
specifically on this point concerning poverty, 
that there is information out there. One senses 
that somebody must have looked into some of 
these things, but the question is where to go 
and how to go about it. 


To me—and I speak as a Canadian and 
must make that clear—it is crippling, initial- 
ly, just to attempt to locate the information. 


Senator Hastings: Surely that is a matter 
for us, within our terms of reference. We 
have to find out. That is why I hoped you 
would be able to tell us what you were doing 
in your department. 


Now, on page 7 of your brief, section 17 (4) 
you make the following statement: 
Such institutions are not new in the pri- 
vate sector, and the government can es- 
tablish an early and easy relationship 
with these. 


Can you give examples of what institutions 
you are speaking of? 


Poverty 


Dr. Walden: One example that comes to my 
mind is the Institute for Behavioural 
Research at York University. That would be 
one that I am referring to here. Many of the 
universities have institutes which vary in 
size, but are generally small. These look at 
various aspects of the social and behavioural 
sciences. We are in touch, for example, with 
about 300. We are not spending money on 
research; we do not have it to spend. This is 
not all bad. In our particular case it forces 
one to look to find out what has been done. 
Many of these institutes are in the United 
States, Great Britain, France and so on, but it 
seems to me, and perhaps I should mention 
that this is a personal observation, that we do 
need some such organization or institute 
within the purview of the federal govern- 
ment. This would not exclude a national so- 
cial science council or something of that sort. 
It would be for utilization within the govern- 
ment and it would avoid a tremendous 
amount of duplication, to begin with, and 
make a whole range of research available. 
As it stands there is no organized way of 
finding out. 

I happen to know research people in other 
departments and if I know the right ques- 
tion—I do not think it is an intentional thing 
or that it is anything secretive but it is just 
that all of us feel this way—we feel that if we 
have not a modest sum of $10,000 or $20,000 
to find out about a particular topic there is no 
other way of going about it. We may stumble 
upon it, but this in my estimation is not good 
enough. 


Senator Hastings: In what way is the Citi- 
zenship Branch using these centres? 


Dr. Walden: Well, any particular aspect 
that comes up; suppose, for example, at some 
meeting of some group the term “alienation” 
comes up—and this is becoming a very popu- 
lar term although in research terms I think it 
is rather gross and made up of conflicts—but 
supposing we want to find out more about 
this and to find out what this is made up of, 
rather than launching a research program in- 
house or rather than trying to hire ten or 
fifteen researchers, we know perfectly well 
that there is a body of research already done 
which has to do with alienation. We get to 
know these different institutes and we simply 
plug in and ask them, and if they are a 
mechanized or automated system we simply 
put the question to their system and receive 
from their staff and materials the latest 
research on alienation. I think this is good. I 
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do not think we need more than this. It 
would take 40 or 50 researchers to cover the 
range covered by all these specialists across 
the continent. 


Senator Hastings: In section 5 on the same 
page you indicate the importance of partici- 
pation and involvement, and then you say 
““...@xperience in program and field opera- 
tions of officers of this Department...”. What 
programs do you have where involvement is 
concerned? 


Mr. Walden: I wonder if perhaps Mr. Cor- 
mier could answer that in more detail than I 
could. I am certainly aware of them but Mr. 
Cormier has had considerable experience in 
this field. 


Mr. Anselme J. Cormier, Acting Director 
of the Citizenship Branch of the Department 
of the Secretary of State: I think the 
approach to our particular branch was devel- 
oped around 1950 at the time the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration was set up. I 
am going into a little history here to give the 
background and to bring a little more into 
focus what we actually do. 

In 1950 with the setting up of the Citizen- 
ship and Immigration Department this branch 
was given the responsibility to assist in the 
successful integration of immigrants into 
Canadian life. This was at a time when Cana- 
da had gone on a policy of immigration and 
at that time I would imagine there would 
have been two main cources of action. One 
course of action would have been to hire a 
large number of case workers to make sure 
that immigrants were as comfortable as they 
could be and in a figurative kind of way to 
see that they were taken by the hand to 
school and church and various other com- 
munity institutions with which they had to 
get acquainted to get integrated into Canadi- 
an life. 

The approach the branch took at that 
time, and which was based on well-tested 
social science theory and practice was that 
the job of integrating and helping immigrants 
to integrate into Canadian life was first and 
foremost for Canadians themselves in the 
communities where immigrants found them- 
selves, and the role of government would be 
one of interpretation and of assistance but not 
one of direct intervention. Therefore the 
Department at that time with the agreement 
of the provinces made arrangements whereby 
language classes and citizenship classes would 
be available for them, and then withdrew. It 
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also took this approach to the community in 
that community agencies, churches, home and 
school associations—all kinds of community 
agencies which had an interest in newcomers 
should be the ones who would develop the 
programs and develop the climate where 
immigrants could best find their being. The 
job of the department became one of helping 
the community agencies to do this task. Now 
this is a radically different approach. 


As a result hundreds and thousands of 
agencies across Canada came forward with all 
kinds of experimental projects to help immi- 
grants settle into their Canadian life. The 
branch developed a four-pronged approach; 
first of all there was technical counselling in 
the sense of program counselling by the 
appointment of liaison officers who them- 
selves were trained in social science and com- 
munity organizations who would not work 
directly with cases but would work with the 
community organizations in helping them to 
define the kind of program necessary to help 
this process. 


The second prong was a system of small 
experimental grants to help agencies to devel- 
op new kinds of projects. 


The third prong was a modest action 
research fund to help some communities to 
get themselves involved in data collecting and 
data analysis of what they needed to do the 
job, and the fourth prong was information 
materials, films and all the things that go 
with this. 

By 1956 this approach had worked well 
enough that the Indian Affairs Branch at the 
time did call on the Citizenship Branch to 
help it to deal with a new social phenomenon, 
the arrival of Indians in urban communities. 
This started particularly in the western prov- 
inces, with reserves bursting at the seams, 
and Indians were coming by droves into the 
cities, 99.9 per cent of the time through skid 
row because it was the only way through 
which they could enter. 

The Indian Affairs Branch had traditionally 
administered reserves, and this was a phe- 
nomenon they did not understand at the time, 
and they asked us to come in to apply our 
kind of approach to Indian problems. So, the 
same kind of approach we had developed for 
immigrants we developed with the Indians, 
and we have brought in interpretation, coun- 
selling, finding out people who were con- 
cerned—again, pretty well the same people, 
social agencies, working with the churches, 
municipalities and provinces in developing 
programs to deal with this problem. 


Special Senate Committee 


Senator Hastings: Of assimilation? 


Mr. Cormier: Yes. So, starting in this way, 
perhaps I could now come to today. Today 
the branch is using the same approach, adap- 
tation to the Canadian community, rather 
than developing programs they wish to 
impose on the community. Using the Canadi- 
an community we are following major areas 
of concern—immigrant participation, immi- 
grant integration, Indian participation, and so 
on. 


Senator Pearson: Your experience from 
1956 to the present time in Indian affairs has 
not been very successful, because the Indians 
are just as badly off in the urban areas in the 
west as they ever have been; in fact, they are 
worse off than they used to be. 


Mr, Cormier: This could very well be 
because the problem itself has been picking 
UpAes 


Senator Pearson: Which problem? 


Mr. Cormier: The arrival of Indians in 
urban areas has been increasing all along. I 
think, from what we can read in the newspa- 
pers—at least, from what I read in the Citi- 
zen—the Government at the moment is about 
to announce an Indian policy, but we must 
make a distinction between the Indian Affairs 
Branch and our branch because we have no 
statutory responsibility for Indians ouselves; 
we are trying to help the communities absorb 
them. 


Senator Pearson: The same system did not 
work out with the Indians, so why would it 
work for poverty? 


Dr. Walden: There might be a subtle differ- 
ence here. I suppose it depends where you sit. 
I think the policy has been effective. 


Senator Pearson: In _ the 


Branch? 


Citizenship 


Dr. Walden: I refer to the events of last 
week, I think the demonstration of the Indi- 
ans shows that they have arrived at a point 
now where they are organized, where they 
have picked up the ball. In other words, we 
did not have any money, really, although we 
were able to give $2,000, $4,000, $5,000 to 
friendship centres, initial support, and so on. 
I think there is a subtle sort of difference, 
and it is a matter of interpretation, but to me 
the events of last week are significant—and I 
do not say this was as a result of the work we 
have done with the Indians, but I say there 
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might be a relationship here. This is what we 
‘want to do. We want to get people to be able 
to speak for themselves. 


Senator Pearson: We have to wait and see 
on that one. 


The Chairman: Is it not rather fairer to say 
that what happened last week is as a result of 
the failure of the departments to deal with 
the Indians who, finally, in desperation, took 
it upon themselves to do something and to get 
‘some action? 


Dr. Walden: Exactly, and they knew how to 
take it upon themselves. 


The Chairman: I want to draw a fair dis- 
tinction. From our knowledge here, I, and I 
am sure other senators, share Senator Pear- 
son’s view that he has just expressed on the 
Indian situation. He says that the methods 
employed by the department in dealing with 
immigrants seemed to have worked, whereas 
the same methods have not worked with the 
Indians. 


Mr. Cormier: Perhaps I could finish my 
statement. Could I address myself to that? 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Cormier: On the surface, this makes a 
lot of sense. This is what we see, what is 
evident to us. On the other hand, we must 
remember the role of our Branch is not the 
role of putting the lid on social problems on 
behalf of the Government. Our role is to 
work with community agencies, to get all the 
facts and to get people into communication, 
and very often the work we do will lead 
groups of people to signal, to point to certain 
social problems which are intolerable. Our 
approach to the Indian problem had the effect 
of bringing more and more Canadian organi- 
zations to become interested in the problems 
of the Indians, and there was a lot of discus- 
sion that ensued together with our policy of 
helping Indian native organizations with little 
grants to find their being and to organize 
themselves into groups that will grow over 
the years and develop a Canadian native 
voice. The Canadian Indians, through their 
provincial and national organizations, are 
developing an articulate native voice. We did 
it at a time when other departments, particu- 
larly Indian Affairs, were wondering if this 
was the right thing to do, but we could not 
see how we could help them with this prob- 
lem if we did not involve the Indians in it. 
So, today, we do not have worse Indian prob- 
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lems than we did 10 years ago, except the 
problem is still there and more people in the 
Canadian community are becoming aware of 
it, and the Indians particularly are becoming 
aware of it. They are less and less satisfied 
with this situation, and they are more articu- 
late about it. Through our program we 
brought about, with the help of the communi- 
ties and provinces, friendship centres to help 
Indians come into the community. 


The Chairman: You said that you have 
been connected with the Indian problem—and 
it is part of the whole problem—for at least 
the last 10 years; is that correct? 


Mr. Cormier: Yes. 


The Chairman: And so you know poverty. 
If you know anything at all about the Indi- 
ans, you know poverty. You have had 10 
years’ experience. Is that correct? 


Mr. Cormier: Yes. 


The Chairman: Then how can you possibly 
present a brief to this group of senators and 
say that: 

The Department does not wish at this 
time to make detailed comments on the 
anti-poverty programs and measures 
outlined in the committee’s guide. 


If everybody takes that view, where are we 
going to get that information? Tell me that. 
Are you not here for the purpose of making 
comments on poverty as you see it? 


Mr. Cormier: I think we are making 
comments on poverty as we see it. Perhaps at 
the moment we are arguing the question, 
because we have different operational defini- 
tions. I will give you myself what I think is 
the big issue in poverty. Quite apart from 
what our department does, I think the big 
crisis or the critical question about handling 
poverty on the part of governments is, first of 
all, understanding poverty. This is a phe- 
nomenon that is not well understood, and it 
must be understood in a clear and operational 
way. That is the first thing. 

The second thing, having understood pover- 
ty and how it manifests itself in different 
kinds of situations and regions, is to consider 
how government can best respond to it. I will 
go further and say that I think the traditional 
approach of government to poverty has been 
based on an economic concept of it. After all, 
we are just awakening from a tradition in 
which poverty was economics pure and sim- 
ple. It is just in recent years that we are 
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beginning to realize that there are other 
elements to poverty than just the economic 
element. So, first of all, we have to under- 
stand poverty, and then to respond to it. 


In the past it has been a matter of taking 
poverty as an economic phenomenon purely, 
and planning and designing programs aimed 
at alleviating the economic element in poverty, 
and then getting into trouble because the pro- 
grams ignored a lot of other factors. 


The Chairman: Do you mean to say that 
you can make progress in eradicating poverty 
without first and foremost dealing with the 
economic factor? Do you mean to say that 
there is another vital approach to this that is 
not economic? 


Dr. Walden: Yes, indeed, sir. 
The Chairman: Then, let us have it. 


Dr. Walden: I think I pointed this out in 
the brief. If it is a question of just finding 
money, then money can be found. Money can 
be found in Canada regardless of how large 
the interest rate is. There is money. The 
same applies to the United States, although 
we do not deal with the same sorts of 
volumes. This was precisely what was discov- 
ered in the programs conducted by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The taking of $5 
million, $50 million, or $500 million and sim- 
ply distributing it has been found to be 
completely ineffective. If I were poor and liv- 
ing within the sets of conditions that I have 
described, and I suddenly received $1,000 I 
would spend it on booze. 


The Chairman: You would be part of a 
small minority who might spend it on booze, 
because that does not show up in the history 
of the people who are poor. 


Dr. Walden: I am not saying that everyone 
would spend it on booze. I would submit I 
would not know how to intelligently use that 
money. This, I think, is the cycle we get into. 
I would not like to be quoted as saying that 
all the poor living in these conditions would 
take the $1,000 and spend it on booze. I am 
saying that there is a likelihood that I would 
not know how to use it. Furthermore, I would 
have no sense of involvement, and if I got 
$1,000 I would say: “Why didn’t I get $2,000?”, 
and I would go on a march and ask for $2,- 
000, or $5,000. 

You set up certain kinds of situations and 
you get certain kinds of responses, which are 
the only kinds of responses within the situa- 
tions that most people see. 
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On the other hand, what we should do 
here—and this is the main thrust of our 
point—is to look at every aspect and not just. 
the economic aspect, and the people who find 
themselves in this situation will then have a 
sense of participating in the working out of 
their probiems. Right away you are increas- 
ing the likelihood of “suecess” in the compre- 
hensive program. 


I am not for a moment suggesting, sir, that 
the economic aspects are not fundamental in 
this problem, but what I am suggesting is 
that if we deal with those, and those alone, 
and if concurrently we do not take into: 
account these other factors, and work with 
these people and indicate that we are res- 
ponding, then it seems to me that with the 
programs thus far we will not meet with 
much success. At the moment, we set up a 
program, and if the demands or requests of a 
certain community meet the requirements of 
that program then that community gets the 
money. If they are smart—and many of them 
are—they will simply superficially appear to 
meet the demands of that program and they 
will get the money, but they still are not in 
the position through a kind of developmental 
approach that we suggest to really fully util- 
ize that and feel that they have participated 
in this program. In other words, I am saying 
there should not be programs. 


The Chairman: Let me say that you are one 
of the people who have had some experience 
in the Appalachian district of the United 
States, which is where the poorest of the poor 
are. Assume for a moment that it is the view 
of this committee that the three basic requir- 
ements for the eradication of poverty are 
money, services, and attitude; what would 
your comment be? 


Dr. Walden: I am taking money as read. 
Let us assume that there is money. Believe it. 
or not—and this sounds like heresy—we have 
the money. I shall not comment on whether it 
is being spent or misspent because we all 
have personal views there, but the programs. 
Wild Ave iegs 


The Chairman: Let us take services. 


Dr. Walden: I think the services are here 
too. We have a tremendous potential of ser- 
vices within the Government, but they are 
not co-ordinated. They are duplicated at the 
present time. They are duplicated at local 
levels. The communities now are just begin- 
ning to know how to use themselves. 
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I received a letter this morning from Van- 
couver, a city with which I have some attach- 
ment having spent a good deal of time out 
there, and some ideas issue out of the west, if 
nothing else. This concerns a socio-economic 
model for welfare planning in the greater 
Vancouver area. Well, at least, we are begin- 
ning to see that we are using each other with 
a manner of confidence. I suggest that this is 
just beginning within Government depart- 
ments at the operational levels. I do not speak 
for the upper echelons, but I hope the same 
applies there. We have to get past the verbal- 
ization on this. We have to get past saying: 
“Sure, we are co-operating”, et cetera, et cet- 
era. At the moment I suggest there is not a 
great deal. 

That is a personal opinion from my experi- 
ence over the past eight months, and it hap- 
pens because the services are locked into the 
kinds of programs. We have not learned to 
respond. The word “flexibility” has been 
over-used, but it is very pertinent here. 


The Chairman: Dr. Walden, the question 
was: Assuming that the committee has in 
mind that the weapons to be used in the war 
on poverty are money, services, and atti- 
tude—what are your criticisms and commen- 
ts? Never mind where the money comes from. 
We will assume that the Government will 
have the money that is necessary when the 
time comes. Consider this from the individu- 
al’s point of view. We say that the man who 
is poverty stricken needs money, he needs 
services, and he needs a changed attitude of 
mind in order to pull himself out of the world 
of poverty. That is what he needs. Never 
mind what we require. Now, what do you say 
to that? You have had experience in it at the 
poverty level; you have had many years in 
the department. 


Dr. Walden: You mean precisely what kind 
of services? 


The Chairman: What would you like to say 
that we have missed? What does he need, or 
how should these be viewed? 


Senator Quart: Would not job opportunities 
and employment be related to attitudes? 


The Chairman: Yes. Service attitudes. 


Mr. Cormier: Do you want me to make a 
comment now? 


The Chairman: It is up to you. You can 
make any point you like at any stage. 


Mr. Cormier: We have money, we have ser- 
vices, and in my view we are dealing particu- 
larly, as you say, senator, with a question of 
attitudes, which of course has all kinds of 
educational and other aspects involved in it. 
Somehow or other we have money. Anyway, 
we will assume we have it. It is only a few 
years since the Special Planning Secretariat, 
which had been set up to look at poverty on 
the basis of a survey they made in federal 
services, found 117 different federal programs 
designed to relieve poverty. I have not the 
statistics with me; I think it was 117, but that 
is subject to correction. Somehow or other the 
poverty problem was growing in Canada. It 
was found that there were programs that in 
some way, in the process of being designed, 
had got themselves into a kind of operational 
straightjacket, they were not reaching the 
people who really needed them. The problem 
is the delivery of services; the attitudes can- 
not be divided, and that brings about the 
problem of attitudes of both those who con- 
sume poverty programs and those who plan 
them. Those who plan poverty programs feel 
that the phenomenon of poverty, the problem 
of poverty, can be assessed on the basis of 
reading reports, reading books, and somehow 
or other can, in an ivory tower, be assessed 
and programmed accordingly. 


The Chairman: You say that cannot be 
done? 


Mr. Cormier: It cannot be done, but there 
is a feeling that it can be done. 


The Chairman: Why did you not say so in 
your brief—that we are just playing with 
words? Why not say so in your brief to us? 
We rely on you to give us the information. 
We are trying to find out what it is all about. 
You should have said in your brief: “You 
fellows are going about it the wrong way. 
You are not getting down to it.” The next 
brief says so. I have read the next brief and 
it says so very plainly. 


Senator Pearson: I read the brief we now 
have before us and objected to it right away. 
It is talking from an ivory tower point of 
view, trying to tell the committee what they 
are supposed to do when they get out into the 
field to discover what poverty is. As a matter 
of fact, the committee will discover for them- 
selves. Poverty has been here for hundreds of 
years and nobody has been able to solve the 
problem. It is no use coming to the committee 
with a brief like this, because it is just anoth- 
er ivory tower approach. We have to go out 
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and discover these things for ourselves and 
then find a solution. 


Senator Hastings: I agree with Senator 
Pearson. It has taken me 45 years to be con- 
versant with English, and I am now trying 
with French. I had to struggle my way 
through this brief with a dictionary beside me 
all evening. I do not know why you could not 
have put it in the English you are using now, 
that we can understand, telling us of the pro- 
grams you are undertaking in your depart- 
metn, which would be of assistance to us. Is 
this an ivory tower? I have read Douglas 
Ross’ book entitled Robert Kennedy: Apostle 
of Change... : 


Mr. Cormier: I will just say this about the 
brief, because I had something to do with 
starting the whole process. Certainly I can 
understand your frustration. If we are given 
time we can get the answer to the question 
asked by the chairman; we can come back 
with a brass tacks point of view. However, to 
begin with we undertook to develop a concep- 
tual framework within which poverty could 
be discussed. We did this because we had the 
definite feeling that an examination of pover- 
ty should perhaps not be attempted unless we 
took some time to appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem of poverty, because of its 
many factors, and develop a kind of concep- 
tual framework from which to begin. We do 
not pretend that what we have prepared here 
is a recipe for how to proceed. There was 
little time to do this. We would have liked 
two or three more months to do it, when we 
would have had more brass tacks. If that is 
your wish we could come back. 


Senator Hastings: I hope you will come 
back. 


The Chairman: They will be invited back. 


Senator Hastings: And that the brief will 
be in English or French. 


Mr. Cormier: There is another problem in 
that we are one department of government 
and when we start talking about poverty in a 
brass tacks kind of way—and again I sympa- 
thize with your point of view—we have cer- 
tain inhibitions. 

Senator Pearson: Inhibitions? 


Mr. Cormier: We have certain inhibitions in 
the sense that we cannot look at poverty 
scientifically without coming to the conclusion 
that certain approaches of the Government to 
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poverty are not based on the best possible: 
principles. 


Senator Hastings: Then you have a duty to: 
tell us that. That is what we are here for. 


Mr. Cormier: We are inhibited. 


The Chairman: Everybody pulls their pun- 
ches. You pull your punches and poverty goes 
on; everybody has had a good time and the 
committee has been occupied. What is the 
purpose of it? We are here to deal with this 
problem. On this committee are men with 
many, many years of experience; they know 
poverty, they have been through it them- 
selves. We are trying to do something about. 
it. Some of us here are getting on in years 
and may have our last chance to make a real 
contribution. I am speaking, of course, for the 
chairman. If people come here with the feel- 
ing “We can’t talk about this because it will 
hurt somebody else”. We cannot do that. 


Senator Hastings: I wonder if I could 
change the line of questioning? I should like 
some clarification of section 22 on page 10, 
where you say: 

...proposals for truly new kinds of resi- 
dential schools for pre-school children, 
neighbourhood centres 


and so on. Are you there advocating custodial 
care? 


Dr. Walden: No. 


Senator Hastings: It seems to me that the 
best hope for this nation is for these children, 
or any child, to be brought up in the confines 
of a family structure. The worst thing in the 
world they could ever think of would be to 
consign these youngsters to institutions. 


Dr. Walden: That was what I meant by the 
reference to “orphanages”. I think these 
schools would be conceived in quite a differ- 
ent manner. They would not, in other words, 
be custodial type schools. As much as possible 
they would be run with a home type atmos- 
phere. They have these in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia with which I am particularly 
familiar. Of course the child would be cared 
for while he is there, but the idea is that 
there will be a kind of living room atmos- 
phere, but provided with all sorts of oppor- 
tunities such as paints, reading and being 
read to as well as watching films, plays and 
this sort of thing. It is not in any sense a 
custodial sort of operation. The idea is to 
begin there and to provide some of these 
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cultural or so-called enrichments which to us 
are just ordinary things. 


Senator Hastings: In order to break down 
the family unit? We will break down the 
family unit. 


Dr. Walden: This is a point which I think 
should be dealt with very carefully and if I 
move sort of slowly—the family unit... 


Senator Hastings: The family structure. 


Dr. Walden: The family structure is in a 
very delicate balance anyway. I am not sug- 
gesting that we do something that is going to 
intentionally tip it, destroy or threaten it. 


Senator Hastings: You are not? 


Dr. Walden: No, because often times and 
most times the mothers or non-working par- 
ent moves in with the child. Now ,in these 
particular schools they are family units. Often 
times the parents, themselves, come in and in 
hearing stories read and things talked about 
in little groups they will, quite frankly, learn 
also. This is in areas where there is the so- 
called hard-core poverty. It is pretty strin- 
gent, but the parent takes part in this as well. 

I do not mean that these particular schools 
have worked this thing out. It is something 
quite new, but the idea is certainly not to 
break down the family structure, but hopeful- 
ly support it by bringing all people along. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Carter, 
Senator Fergusson and Senator Fournier. 


Senator Hastings: One short question. How 
long were you with the Economic Office? 


Dr. Walden: I was doing contract work of 
various types with them during the two-year 
period I was in the States. I was not with the 
office as such. 


Senator Carter: You are chief of the Social 
Research Department. Your brief indicates 
that a large part of the poverties of Canada is 
attributable to the attitudes. Have you or has 
your department conducted any research into 
the attitude of paternalism as it relates to 
poverty or the attitude of what I call com- 
munity delinquency? Have you investigated 
the impact of these two attitudes and have 
you given any thought as to what could be 
done with it? 


Dr. Walden: Speaking in the sense of the 
academic type of research, no, most of our 
research has been, in the lingo, fast and dirty. 


It is an action-type of research and here I 
think we would, at the moment, be speaking 
from experience as opposed to hard research. 
Other than reading research reports general- 
ly, which we have not conducted, but which 
have been conducted by other projects or uni- 
versities, the literature... 


Senator Carter: Do you regard paternalism 
as an important factor? 


Dr. Walden: Yes, indeed, I do. I think this 
is the kind of thing Mr. Cormier was suggest- 
ing, that paternalism again can take various 
forms. We may think we are not being pater- 
nalistic, but I am suggesting that when we set 
up certain kinds of programs without involv- 
ing people in any point of the planning that 
this is a kind of contemporary paternalism, 
whether or not we like to think of it in those 
terms. 


Senator Carter: You have programs of your 
own that you developed. Are you developing 
them with the view to avoiding this 
paternalism? 


Dr. Walden: We have what we would call 
program areas, but not fixed programs as 
such. Our program is really based on an 
approach to helping people in their solution 
of these problems. 


Mr. Cormier: They all involve discussion 
and participation on the part of the consumer 
and other services. 


Senator Carter: Do you think our welfare 
program multiplicity—I think you mentioned 
117 possibly. Do you think they contribute to 
paternalism or are set up in such a way as to 
create a paternalism? 


Mr. Walden: My personal opinion is, yes, 
certainly. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cormier referred to the 
special planning secretary book. This is a 
copy of it. You will all have a copy of it 
tomorrow. I am not putting it on the record 
because it is being revised and in two months 
we will have the up-to-date one. This one is 
dated back in 1967. These are the programs, 
“tell it to the people on poverty”. People in 
Parliament do not know a thing about it. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Cormier, I think ear- 
lier in the discussion you enumerated four 
points of programs. 


Mr. Cormier: Four approaches. 
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Senator Carter: I understand that they 
were set up primarily for immigrants? 


Mr. Cormier: At that time the main group 
were immigrants, but they were approaches 
and programs developed from experience that 
have, in a period of time, stood well in all 
kinds of community programming in which 
you want to involve the people of the com- 
munity by bringing them program advice and 
giving them the help where needed, but not 
choking them with financial help. 


Senator Hastings: In assimilation. 
Mr. Cormier: Involvement. 
Senator Hastings: But not poverty. 


Senator Carter: Have you done any social 
research, or perhaps if you have not done any 
research, what the appearance is from your 
department with regard to immigrants. Are 
most immigrants entering Canada very poor? 
Do they contribute to poverty in Canada and 
if not why not? 


Mr. Cormier: This is something that the 
Manpower and Immigration Department 
would probably be able to treat better. I can 
give you a few off-the-cuff observations. I do 
not think it is a fact that they all come to 
Canada poor. The whole body of immigrants 
have brought a lot of resources to Canada. 
Yet, a lot of them arrive in Canada with 
hardly anything. Research that has been done 
in regard to immigrants show that economi- 
cally and from the point of view of economic 
establishment, they do a lot better or maybe 
twice as well—if I remember correctly—as a 
sample of native Canadians taken together. I 
imagine there are certain factors that can 
account for that. First of all, they are 
screened before they come in. We cannot 
screen Canadians before birth, they are born 
here, but we can screen immigrants and in 
this process we can eliminate probably those 
immigrants who would be unsatisfactory. 
This is one factor. 

There is a higher motivation for the immi- 
grant who arrives here to work well and set- 
tle economically because he takes nothing for 
granted. He possesses strong motivation to 
strengthen himself economically, whereas a 
lot of those born here take so much for 
granted. 


Senator Carter: I would like to come back 
to the voint I started out with, what I would 
call this community delinquency or communi- 
ty indifference. I come from one of the poor- 
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est provinces in Canada. Most of our people 
are poor there. I have seen many poor people 
come to Canada as immigrants, Jewish peo- 
ple, Polish Jews, Ukrainian Jews, and they 
have come to Newfoundland without a cent. 
Given three or four years—they are not poor, 
they are not wealthy, but they are earning 
their way and making their own contribution. 
My observation is that the reason for this is 
that if they are Jewish people the Jewish 
community gets behind them and gives them 
a start, they all chip in and help a man along 
until he can stand on his own and when the 
next man comes he does his’ part also. 

The same is true of the Chinese. I have 
seen many Chinese come in and the Chinese 
community gets behind them. The rest of the 
community do not do that, they do not take 
the responsibility. Do you not think that 
poverty to a large extent is a community 
responsibility? 


Dr. Walden: Yes, it is. 


Senator Carter: It is that rather than a 
Government responsibility. How do you go 
about developing right attitudes in the com- 
munity, the normal community, to do what 
the Jewish community or the Chinese com- 
munity does in that respect? 


Mr. Cormier: I think you are getting back 
into the problem of attitudes here and depart- 
ment involvement. I believe that communities 
will get into this and do something about 
their own problems when they begin to have 
a meaningful involvement and participation 
and when there are programs which are 
designed to deal with these problems. One of 
the difficulties sometimes is that the programs 
do not fit right into the community life and 
fit the particular needs. Then the community 
says that the particular program does not suit 
their needs, they would like one thing but the 
program provides another. It is like baking a 
particular type of cake and trying to feed it 
to someone who does not like that kind of 
cake. 

I know of cases where a group of people 
wanted to become involved in a project and 
wanted $1,000 in assistance but that assistance 
could not be found anywhere in the Govern- 
ment because there were no programs which 
would allow that money to be spent that way. 
At the same time, the Government was able 
to offer $50,000 to set up another project on a 
community basis, but it just happened that 
this was not what that community wanted. 
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We have this problem of planning in the ab- 
sence of community participation, so that at 
the end it does not really fit the kind of needs 
and kind of participations and aspirations 
that the community has. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Is that what we call the Ottawa bureaucrats, 
planning these programs for communities 
where people do not want them and are not 
consulted, and then they are imposed on the 
people whether they want it or not? 


Mr. Cormier: That is what we would call 
one of the simple problems associated with 
bureaucracy. It will take a lot more effort and 
new techniques to discover how to get around 
that. 


Senator Carter: Does it not boil down to a 
difference in attitude, where in one instance 
it is a community program but in the other 
instance it is a Government program. If a 
person is poor, it is a Government problem to 
get him out of the poverty? 


Dr. Walden: Initially it may be, but with- 
out using the term paternalism, I think it is 
help for self-help that has to be the approach. 
The money must be found somewhere. If 
there is any kind of feeling running around 
other than a complete social Darwinian atti- 
tude—and I cannot believe that exists in 
Canada—we could put in what might be 
called seed money which might yield a 
return. But I doubt whether a community can 
develop itself, without help from Government. 

As Mr. Cormier has pointed out, we do not 
need a lot of money to do this but we need 
good men in the field, working with others. It 
must be at a particular level, because educa- 
tion, adult education, the use of media are 


involved. This is what I was trying to say 


here, that the whole community must look at 
all its resources and help itself to get into a 
position where it can really utilize the kind of 
moneys which we can make available. 


Senator Cartier: But do you not say in your 
brief that none of that is any good unless the 
attitude is right? 


Dr. Walden: That is right. 
Senator Carter: Where do you start? 


Dr. Walden: You start with this approach 
we are suggesting, as opposed to saying here, 
“we have examined as a committee realizing 
the resources of Government, and we have so 
Many programs and there it is and that 
should be good enough”. I am not saying you 
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would do that, I do not mean that in any 
way; but I say that, rather than that, you 
should start off, as I know you will, by going 
out and talking with some people in the com- 
munities, as I understand your plans are. 
This is an extremely wise approach, because 
from that you will get the public feeling. 
Some of these people do not even feel that 
they are in poverty. 

Coming back to the situation in Newfound- 
land, the difference is that if you live within 
this sort of environment for a while, $3,000 a 
year is big money as income. The question 
becomes a relative one. Whereas the immi- 
grant is coming into the community with a lot 
against him, he knows what is against him 
and sometimes he overworks, he knows he 
must get along and make it, whereas those 
who live in these conditions continue on in an 
acceptance of them and so long as they are 
eating they just do not know how to help 
themselves, whereas the immigrant does. 


Senator Carter: Yes. The point I was trying 
to make, and for that purpose I was selecting 
my own province, is that the people try to 
pull themselves up by their bootstraps, yet a 
person who comes in from outside, given the 
proper care, can go ahead. The ordinary per- 
son who lives there does not seem to believe 
that the opportunities exist and furthermore 
does not believe it because the Government, 
by our whole philosophy of welfare has 
encouraged him to leave it to George, and to 
think that George is going to do it. 


Dr. Walden: I agree that there is a lot of 
history to be dealt with, and its effect, but 
the place to start is in the communities. I 
would submit certainly, that the money at the 
moment is a secondary thing, at least in the 
sense that if we can really come up with 
ways of doing this, we will find the money. 


Senator Carter: Has your social research 
made any inquiries as to what communities 
themselves are doing to cope with this prob- 
lem in their midst? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell us your 


findings on that? 


Dr. Walden: They are so various that they 
vary from one community to another. It is 
extremely difficult to generalize. 


The Chairman: 
anything? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 


Are communities doing 
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The Chairman: Name a few. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I do not know how many senators were on 
the immigration committee... 


The Chairman: I was. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
...but we found that the Italian people were 
doing quite a bit for their immigrants. 


The Chairman: But what Senator Carter is 
saying is true. Of course, the Italian people 
brought in a couple of hundred thousand 
Italians and took them within their fold and 
made them feel at home. They have become 
the biggest asset to Toronto and Canada that 
we have had in a long time. But I am asking 
now if municipalities across the country have 
been doing anything, that is what we are 
talking about—communities. Are they doing 
something to alleviate poverty within their 
borders? If so, name one or name any num- 
ber. I do not know of any, and we have had 
our people out in the field and they have 
been contacting groups across the country. 


The members of the committee, yesterday, 
received a report indicating that we have 
contacted those groups both east and west. 
These are well-intentioned, well-wishing peo- 
ple without a great deal of assets or funds, 
but much good will. 


Senator Carter: I think both Dr. Walden 
and Mr. Cormier mentioned earlier that they 
tried to mobilize the organization in terms of 
the chambers of commerce of various com- 
munities. You mentioned that on the organi- 
zational level, and I took that to mean that, if 
there were organizations in the community, 
you would try to mobilize them and get them 
united and get their efforts centred on this 
particular problem. Where have you done 
that and what has been the result? 


Dr. Walden: We have done it in practically 
every centre across Canada. The result is 
always favourable, but, again, it is extremely 
difficult, because we are still talking about 
the governmental structures at these various 
levels and a municipality will say they have 
just not got the money and so on. Vancouver 
is one instance where, basically, what we 
have attempted to do is act as a kind of 
catalyst to move the board of trade, the 
voluntary sectors, the service clubs and so on, 
together with the people in the community. It 
may focus not around poverty but around 
many different aspects of life within that 
community, but where people have involved 
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themselves voluntarily, not even groups of 
people but just groups of individuals, the 
programs have realized a great deal. Gradual- 
ly they become mobilized and then you get 
offshoots to specific examples of action within 
the community. 


Senator Carter: Is it not true that these 
efforts are a little extra charity? You make 
up collections and you get welfare. Somebody 
has an extra problem and so there is a little 
extra money. But they are not focusing on the 
problem as you described it in your brief. 


The Chairman: What Senator Carter is say- 
ing is that they are a form of “band aids”. 
But can you give us a word for them. 


Dr. Walden: It may be that they are, 
except that along the way people learn how 
to work together and how to organize them- 
selves, and I think this is, at least to me, the 
second point, that, once they have learned to 
do that, they can go on. But until that stage 
has arrived, they cannot. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, on page 
10 of the brief, section 22, the brief refers to 
the Higher Horizons Project in New York 
City. I do not know anything about the High- 
er Horizons program, but I presume some of 
the things listed below are some of the things 
included in it. 

Some years ago I went to New York and 
saw some of the things they were doing in the 
field of ageing. That was before Canada did 
anything. Many of the things they were doing 
in ageing were wonderful and have since 
been adopted in Canada. Perhaps we could 
take a lead from New York again, if we knew 
more about what this Higher Horizons Pro- 
ject involved and whether it has been a 
success or just how successful it has been. 


Dr. Walden: I do not pretend, quite frank- 
ly, to know all that much about the Higher 
Horizons Project. In fact, what I am basing 
my remarks on are a one-week visit and the 
response of the Higher Horizons people. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
When was that? 


Dr. Walden: In the spring of last year, just 
about a year ago. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I asked you that question because there is a 
program on Scope tonight at 10.30, channel 7, 
Plattsburgh, dealing with welfare in New 
York. It might be of interest to look into it. 
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Dr. Walden: I would not want to give an 
impression that I am a “been-to”, but, in fact, 
one of the things which I feel we could learn 
from many of the programs they have is that 
massive programs can involve massive mis- 
_ takes. My suggestion here is that it would be 
_ worthwhile to look at these things very criti- 
- cally. The Higher Horizons Project in New 
_ York was an attempt to, on a planned basis, 

provide as many of the younger people, chil- 
dren of all communities across New York, 
with a look at the cultural aspects of New 
York and, indeed, at the city of New York 
itself. 

It was found that many of these children 
had just never been over to various of the 
sections of New York. Certainly, they had not 
been down to the museum and places like 
that. From that point the project began to 
grow, because they discovered that once the 
children had seen some of these things they 
were then interested in talking about them. 

_ This opened up a whole new world for them. 
So then volunteers were pulled in, mostly 
high school students. It was found that the 
high school student in his mid-teens was an 

_ ideal sort of worker, because there was as yet 

no generation gap, to use the term. So then 

began a kind of system of tutoring, in effect, 
in the sense of establishing dialogues. From 
there it developed to the point where it took 
in several different sorts of little projects 

| within it. There was camping, for instance, 
and so on. 

| Basically, I do not think the project has 
been evaluated in the rigorous sense of the 

_ term. It is a kind of intuitive operation. They 
had not evaluated it in that sense at that time, 
in any event. They may have since then. 

_ Certainly, however, the results seem to be 
that, if their purpose was to open the world 
to these children, their purpose has been 

~ achieved in large part. 

I could get more information about the 
Higher Horizons Project for you, if you wish. 


The Chairman: That is all right. We will 
have members of the committee look into it. 


Senator Fergusson: When you say you 

applied to the Indians the same approach you 

applied to the immigrants, did I understand 
_ you to say it was not so successful? 


Mr. Cormier: I think it was. It was just that 

‘it was a radically different public. We think it 

did not work in the same way, but it was just 

as successful. It was successful in the sense 

that when we started with the Indian com- 
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munities we had to initiate the mobilizing of 
large numbers of people in the non-Indian 
community and to arouse their concern, to do 
something for Indians, and we were success- 
ful in getting Indians to develop a voice 
strong enough that they forced the govern- 
ment to reassess its old policy regarding In- 
dians. That in itself we think must be quali- 
fied as a success. We do not take the whole 
credit for ourselves but we were involved in 
this process. It had to be made to look worse 
before something could be done about it. 


Senator Fergusson: I have a further ques- 
tion; was the response on the part of the 
community organizations as good in connec- 
tion with the Indian problems as it had been 
in connection with immigrants? 


Mr. Cormier: Yes, it was. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Hestigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, I think I must say first of all 
that I share the views of my colleagues 
regarding the brief which is not exactly what 
we were expecting. Now I would not want 
the witness to think that we do not appreci- 
ate the brief and the effort they have put into 
it. We do appreciate it. However, they men- 
tioned that they would be coming back and I 
hope they will keep in mind that this commit- 
tee is a fact-finding committee. We want facts. 
We do not want the statistics we already 
have from other sources. If you have any- 
thing new to suggest that you think should be 
done, put it on paper. We do not make any 
commitment that we will follow it or accept 
it, but we will study it. This is the purpose of 
this committee. I shall have a few questions to 
ask when you do come back. 

In my view at the moment one of the main 
problems in Canada is the abuse of welfare. 
This committee has had a considerable amount 
of publicity because of what it is trying to do 
to reduce poverty in Canada but we must be 
careful not to divorce the working society 
from what we are presenting as welfare. If 
we do that we are making a mistake. We 
cannot build Canada by welfare, but by a 
working population. We cannot overlook this 
working society. However, when I speak of 
welfare let me make it clear that I have noth- 
ing against those people who are receiving 
welfare because it is needed. I have no objec- 
tion to old-age pensions, family allowances 
and things like that. But what I do object to 
is the abuse of welfare. We have been talking 
about the shortage of money, but much of our 
resources are being drained by the abuses in 


welfare and this is very dangerous. Even in 
my own province there are instances of abuses 
of the welfare system that are absolutely 
shocking. I have no doubt that the same thing 
applies across the country. There are people 
who can work for $85 or $90 a week but will 
not do so because they would rather avoid 
work and collect welfare. 

This is a serious situation. I hope that you 
will make a study of these things and bring 
us your report. 


Dr. Walden: I do not think we are in a 
position to say that we can do that. With the 
resources available to us we could not under- 
take an investigation into the abuses of wel- 
fare. It would be impossible to do that. I 
would take it as read that there are abuses, 
and if we make $1,000 or $50,000 available 
there will still be abuses under present condi- 
tions. I think we have to tolerate some of 
these abuses but hope to reduce the instances 
of abuse. I think this is really the point we 
are trying to make. If the committee were to 
deal with it only in the economic financial 
sense, I suggest that you would be in a box 
and this would apply to any agency doing 
likewise. We must look at it from the point of 
view of being a social investment as opposed 
to welfare. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
When the Economic Council was here, and 
I did not share all their views, they said 
there was over a million poor people in 
Canada but they did not define what they 
meant by the word “poor”. Now in your 
statement you bring us something new. This 
is on page 2, in paragraph 5: 

If we mean a minimum standard of con- 
sumption, poverty will not be defined by 
how much income a family receives but 
by how much it spends on the necessities 
of life. 


Now, what are the necessities of life? 


Dr. Waiden: I have laid out, or attempted 
to, a variety of descriptions of poverty. All of 
those in section 5 I suggest are varying. To 
you a necessity would be something which to 
me would be a luxury, or vice versa. It just 
does not provide the kind of framework with- 
in which to attack the problem. 


Mr. Cormier: It is the sense in which you 
put it in. 


Dr. Walden: This is the sense in which I 
have put this, that there have been several 
alternative or different descriptions to follow. 
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I would agree with you that I think it 
would be impossible, there would be so many 
different views. It is intriguing. Who is poor- 
er, because you drive by shacks with perhaps 
a 2 or 3 year old, but still a Cadillac, sitting 
there, enormous gas consumption and so on, 
but I am suggesting that that kind of behavi- 
our, the behaviour of going out and buying 
through enormous, probably, interest charges, 
that 3 year old Cadillac had some meaning to 
the person who did it. 

It has no rational meaning to you or I, but 
to the person who did it it had some meaning. 

I think we have to try to get at why do 
people in those circumstances do these kinds 
of things. 

I am sure if we do not understand these 
kinds of things we are nowhere in attacking 
this question. 


The Chairman: We have always understood 
about keeping up with the Jones’. That is the 
middle-class attitude, is it not? 


Dr. Walden: I think there is more to it than 
that. 


The Chairman: Is it status? What is it? 


Dr. Walden: I think it is for the same rea- 
son that they go out and why they choose 
sports. Here is something where they can get 
some kind of reinforcement. They try hard, 
they are good and they get some sort of rein- 
forcement from doing that, some sort of reas- 
surance. It is almost like a lady going out and 
buying a new hat; it makes her feel better. 
That in itself is worth a research study, per- 
haps carried on by someone. 


The Chairman: I want to tell you some- 
thing. Our field is large enough. We are not 
going to research study on why a man buys a 
second-hand Cadillac. We have got other 
things to do. 


Dr. Walden: I am not suggesting the com- 
mittee do it, but until it develops this kind of 
framework it will just be another financial 
hacking away on poverty. 


The Chairman: No; I outlined to you what 
the committee was thinking. I asked you if 
the committee’s thinking on money, service 
and attitude was on the wrong track. I asked 
you that and you are a man with some 
experience in the field. I gathered from the 
answer that you gave us that we were on the 
right track? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Then at least to this extent 
we can agree that we are going in the right 
direction? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 


The Chairman: So that we would probably 
be right if we as members of the committee 
come to the conclusion that a poor man who 
buys a Cadillac just to show off is a damn 
fool. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
No. 


Dr. Walden: No, not quite. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
He wants one thing, he wants to stand out for 
something. Let him have his Cadillac, just 
like the other fellow. Let him have all the 
booze he wants. 


The Chairman: I said “status,” but he did 
not agree. I said keeping up with the Jones’; 
he did not agree. You have been in this 
aspect of the service for quite some time. 
What do we do by way of media to let the 
people know what the committee is doing, 
what the committee is trying to do and what 
the problem is? 


Dr. Walden: I do not see any media. 


The Chairman: There are media here. You 
will be quoted tomorrow morning. 


Dr. Walden: With all respect to the fourth 
estate it seems that I have a horrible feeling 
of déja-vu on this. 


The Chairman: But you spoke about it in 
the brief. 


Dr. Walden: Yes. Not that we have any- 
thing all that important to say, but I think 
the discussion here this morning so far as I 
am concerned has been extremely interesting. 
It may be helpful, but I think it should be 
either viewed or taken on video tapes into 
communities and shown to the people that 
you are soliciting views from who are in a 
_ state, quote, of poverty. 

There has to be some sort of dialogue with 
them. There is a feeling among them that the 
Government does not care, yet here is a com- 
mittee made up of very busy and fully 
occupied people who do care. I think just this 
demonstration of the kinds of problems we 
have been wrangling over this morning, for 
example, should be available. 
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We talk about information coming from, 
but I think if we are discussing media surely 
there has to be information to. 


The Chairman: By that you mean? 
Dr. Walden: From the committee. 
The Chairman: From us to the media? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. Now, I am not suggesting 
it is going to be comfortable, but I am sug- 
gesting that if you can set up this kind of 
dialogue, utilizing media, that you are really 
going to get at this thing and the people are 
going to feel that you are going to get at the 
thing, and I feel this is extremely important. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Walden, you say on 
page 8: 

We are pleased to inform the committee 
that one of our regional officers in the 
Maritime area has already some thirty- 
five hours of video tapes under editing 
for the viewing of the committee. These 
tapes will indicate the views of many 
persons living under poverty conditions 
in that region. 


How did we get 35 hours of video tape? 
Dr. Walden: We did. 
Senator Hastings: Under what program? 


Dr. Walden: No program. He is our region- 
al officer and he has been using video tape, a 
little Sony portable camera and so on. It isa 
very simple piece of equipment, but he has 
been using it in other fields and knowing that 
the Senate Committee would be coming, and 
being concerned personally in that region 
with issues concerning poverty, he has under- 
taken to develop it. 


Senator Hastings: He was not working 
under a program of your department? 


Dr. Walden: Not a program, but he is our 
regional officer down there. 


Mr. Cormier: The approach of our depart- 
ment is to try to collect, to try to rationalize 
the issues rather than mythifying them, to try 
to look at an issue and get the pros and cons 
of an issue, to try to get to the meat of the 
issue so that it can be presented and under- 
stood. It is in that sense that he undertook 
that. 


Senator Hastings: On poverty? 


Dr. Walden: People living in a condition of 
poverty. 
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Senator Hastings: When will you be able to 
present those views? 


Mr. Cormier: It could be arranged. 


Dr. Walden: I understand that either some 
members or the committee itself are going to 
be in Halifax. 


Senator Hastings: I realize that, but what I 
am getting at is you tell me you have got a 
program to get at the issues and present the 
issues. 


Mr. Cormier: Yes, to present the issues. 
Senaior Hastings: On poverty? 


Mr. Cormier: Yes. We have no poverty pro- 
gram, as we say, but we work in communities 
where there are poverty problems. 


Dr. Walden: This was taken specifically 
with the committee in mind. 


The Chairman: Senator Hastings, our 
report indicates that both from east and west 
the community men are instructed to contact 
community people who deal with matters of 
poverty. I am told by them that they have 
been doing some work on tape recording, 
feeling that we could not get around to every- 
one, so that they will have available to us 
discussions with some poor people in both 
places. 

As a matter of fact, they had talked about 
buying some tape recorders. I told them to 
forget it, but the people there are doing that 
for us now. 


Senator Hastings: I appreciate that, Mr. 
Chairman, but I felt the statement might 
allude to some program you have and I come 
back to asking you for a program of your 
knowledge? 


Mr. Cormier: Actually if you were to ask 
the Secretary of State or his deputy minister 
has the Secretary of State got a poverty pro- 
gram, we would have to say no. Treasury 
Board has never given us money and said you 
go and fight poverty. We work with the blind 
people, we work with the immigrant people 
who live in a situation of poverty. 

It is not a poverty program. We are just 
trying to get them to participate in self help 
and trying to interpret their problems to 
those people in the community that can help 
and bring them all together. So in this sense 
we do not say we have a poverty program, 
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but we are in the business of poverty in that 
sense. I hope I do not look as if I were 
evading the question. 


Senator Hastings: No. I felt that that might 
allude to some program that you have. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Who is’ going to see these films? 
Are you going to make them available to the 
committee before we go to these regions? I 
think it would be very helpful if we could get 
some background, not after, before we go if 
we could find the time. 


The Chairman: It may be that when we go 
into the regions, Senator Fournier, that we 
shall start out by seeing these films on the 
spot. We can set aside a certain amount of 
time to see them. 


Dr. Cormier: We consider that Mr. Joyce 
would be able to get into touch with us. 


The Chairman: He will; he has heard the 
conversation. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I think it would be helpful to the committee. 


Dr. Cormier: Mr. Chairman, there is just 
one comment that I would like to make: In 
my few years of working in social develop- 
ment, which covers poverty and everything, 
there is one thing that I do not think has 
come up this morning, that I have not discov- 
ered and I do not know anybody who has 
discovered it. How to approach in a rational, 
well-planned way the hardest core poverty 
groups. 

You give me a contract to go in a large 
number of Canadian communities to get them 
to develop self help programs and I think 
that I would take it and I could give you 
successes at the end of the year, but there are 
certain communities which have such a long 
history of defeat and of poverty that they are 
still beyond the reach of all the approaches 
that have been designed so far. 

I think Senator O’Leary will agree with me 
that the Antigonish movement with which we 
are both associated, probably the most 
dynamic program in the last 30 years, has 
had some very dramatic successes. Yet in 
spite of its dramatic successes you would 
have a network of communities that pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps and 
become new communities, yet there were 
some hard core communities that did not 
quite respond to that approach. 
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I fail to see that there has been any 
approach devised recently which does reach 
those communities. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Cormier, I think you will find 
out in these regions, each one of them, if 
you have not got a leader you will not get 
success. The success of anything depends on 
the leader, one or two men in the community. 
If you have not got those two men you are 
lost. 


Dr. Cormier: I may say this further, this is 
very truthful, what you are saying, because 
we assume that all communities can produce 
a leadership in X number of months or X 
number of years, but some of these communi- 
ties may have had such a tradition of defeat 
and everything that we are expecting them to 
develop leadership too fast. 


What happens is that they do not respond 
as fast as some of the neighbouring communi- 
ties to the approach that we take. The tend- 
ency has been in the past to forget about 
them as hopeless. We may have leaving a lot 
of hard core communities, abandoning them 
when they might have been five years away 
from coming to it. 


As a result» we have not discovered any- 
thing in the end. We just know that the 
approach did not succeed in a certain given 
time. 


The Chairman: May I just say this. The 
first thing we want to do is to do justice to 
your department and give you an opportunity 
to do justice to yourselves, because you are a 
“think” department. You may have misun- 
derstood exactly what we wanted, so you are 
being asked today to be back here at some 
time after a three-month period. We will give 
you a more specific time. 

Believe me, I make no refiection when I 
ask you please in the new brief do not talk 
about human ecology or initial analysis. It 
will be better if you just talk plain English 
and let us have it that way. 

Also while we are at it, Mr. Cormier, you 
know something about hard core communi- 
ties. We would like to know about them. 
Sometimes they resent being put on record. 
You give us a confidential memorandum on 
hard core communities. It will not go on the 
record, but we want to know for our own 
knowledge. You can do that without any 
difficulty; you can speak your mind. 

Now, in so far as you, sir, are concerned, 
we would like you to give us whatever infor- 


mation in the way of a memorandum you can 
on higher horizons projects. 


Also, you say in paragraph 4 that you 
speak from the experience of the United 
States, lacking a commonly held conceptual 
base. You have had some American experi- 
ence that is very useful. We would like a 
memorandum on that. Both of those will be 
for the record. That is all I can ask. 


Senator Roebuck: I would like to say some- 
thing. I have been an awfully good listener 
up to date. I see in the first page of your 
brief: 

Poverty is not only the absence of 
physical things, but the lack of opportuni- 
ty to share in social things. 
...the economic component 
many. 

...the great part that economics will and 
must play in the matter. 


is one of 


That is to say you have recognized to some 
extent at least the effect that economics has 
on the situation. 


I suppose you will agree with me that the 
real cure of poverty is more jobs, is it not? 
That is not phrased in high language, but the 
kind of language that the chairman has been 
talking about, just more jobs? 


Dr. Walden: No. 


Senator Roebuck: There is the personal fac- 
tor, of course; there are some people who do 
not want to work. There are some people who 
cannot work. As Mrs. Fergusson said one time 
in our discussions there is the widow and her 
children. There are the poor that are always 
with us and always will be because they have 
not got the capacity to protect themselves or 
to provide for themselves. 

We recognize that there are two sections, 
but have you not noticed in the course of 
your long experience that when jobs are 
plentiful there is less involuntary poverty? 
Voluntary poverty is another matter; I am 
not much interested in voluntary poverty. If a 
person does not work the good book says he 
should not eat. That is if you can’t work. That 
is one section of our inquiry. 

With regard to the personality of people it 
is only one section of it as I see it. I am 
interested in the economic conditions much 
more than I am in just trying to analyze the 
difference between men who cannot work 
with their hands, or their feet, or their heads. 
These are all conditions that we have no real 
control of. 
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I belong to the medical committee here and 
we are trying to do something in that regard 
there but you are talking about poverty now. 

There are two sections of it, undoubtedly 
there is lack of jobs. Go to DBS and they will 
tell you how many thousands there are who 
are waiting for jobs who cannot get them. 

Now, I wonder if you have done any work 
on that? 

I put it in this simple way: What we want 
are jobs and more jobs. Have you gone into it 
at all? 


Dr. Walden: Again I must say only as one 
of a host of many factors. This has not been 
again either a program or a specific study of 
our department, but with some of the things I 
have said, what have I got to lose now? 

I think what we are talking about in the 
sense of jobs is that we all know so little 
about the social impacts of technology that it 
is pathetic. 


Senator Roebuck: Oh, yes, but technology 
is just another tool, that is all. 


Dr. Walden: But it is a tool, sir, which is 
having profound impacts on our _ society 
today. We have not had the funds. I have 
collected some studies that were done on this. 
Most of it is known, but what I think is more 
important than just the number of jobs is the 
shift in the kinds of jobs that are available. 

I suggest that we run the danger of 
attempting to establish jobs as a kind of 
make-work type of thing. We hear “leisure” 
and we do not know what we mean, and I do 
not know what I mean at this moment, but I 
am suggesting that this whole aspect of work 
and leisure, while certainly in the medical 
profession this is a factor, I think what we 
are saying here is that there are so many 
things that we do not know, but that we need 
to know in order to come at this. 


Senator Roebuck: I am just wondering 
whether you have read any of the basic, clas- 
sic books on economics. Do you know any- 
thing about Ricardo’s law of rent, and of 
George’s law of wages as set forth in his book 
Progress in Poverty? 


Dr. Walden: Yes. 


Senator Roebuck: We are supposed to be 
studying poverty. George’s Progress in Pover- 
ty is one of the greatest books; with the 
exception of the writings of Karl Marx, it had 
a wider circulation than all the rest of the 
economics books put together. Have you read 
it? 
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Dr. Walden: but it is nineteenth 


century. 


Yes, 


Senator Roebuck: No, it is not. 


Dr. Walden: I am not suggesting it is not 
valuable to read in the sense of perspective, 
but we have not begun to cure the ills of the 
first industrial revolution and the second one 
is on us. I do not think that we are arguing in 
a sense. I would say yes, jobs by all means, 
but I do not think it is as simple as just 
saying jobs and enumerating jobs. 


Senator Roebuck: You mean that it is not 
everything, but you surely do not argue that 
that is not a very, very important factor? 


Dr. Walden: It is a very important factor. I 
think meaningful work is extremely interest- 
ing and I would rather use it in those terms 
than jobs. I think a study, if I may suggest 
this, of the shifting kinds of jobs that are 
available would be important. 

Where is the shift? Obviously to many of 
the service industries; obviously to service in 
the sense of the whole medical-technical field 
of support services and so on. Even within 
any given profession or type of service there 
have been whole shifts. 

If we are going into or talking about this 
dangerous term of social engineering we I 
think must look at this whole area of automa- 
tion and so on. I think many of the opinions 
have been overstated, as it were, but I do 
suggest that this whole picture is part of the 
aspects, not just of poverty but of the whole 
society. 

I am sorry if I sound pontifical on this; it is 
just that I see so many aspects bearing in on 
this complex of poverty that have relevance 
to the whole society. We may be educating, 
indeed, our children for the wrong future in 
many ways. 


Senator Roebuck: I have known people who 
could not see the forest because they could 
only see the trees. I am afraid that that is 
sometimes the case with people studying 
questions of this kind. They get into so many 
side issues which perhaps are important but 
are not the basis of things at all and get us 
nowhere. 

Now, you are coming back in 6 months, are 
you not? 


The Chairman: At some time. 


Dr. Walden: If you will allow me; I would 
very much enjoy it. 
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Senator Roebuck: Give a little thought to 
this question of unemployment and how it is 
cured. What we should suggest, if we suggest 
anything, because if we do not deal with that, 
we put it aside and just talk of these human 
variations between men and women and so on 
and, as you say, technology and I do not 
know how many other branches of our sub- 
ject there are, we will just get nowhere. We 
must deal with it all, we must deal with those 
subjects and we must deal with this very 
important subject of the economics of jobs. 


Mr. Cormier: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
thing that I should say before we leave, that 
our assistant deputy minister, Mr. Charles 
Lussier, came in and we were so busy in 
discussion that I did not have a chance to 
introduce him: Mr. Charles Lussier. 


The Chairman: There has been a good deal 
of talk about a guaranteed income. Are you 
prepared to give us some views as to why a 
guaranteed income should not apply to the 
disadvantaged? I am talking about the crip- 
pled, the blind, the people who are no longer 
in the labour market. Have you any views on 
that at all that you would like to express? 


Mr. Cormier: I come to the conclusion that 
in the next generation an automated society, 
a post-industrial society like Canada will 
arrive at the point where it will have to pay a 
large proportion of its citizens not to work. 
Whether this is done through the guaranteed 
annual income or not I am not an expert on, 
but people will have to be paid not to work. 
This is so that production can be consumed 
and for some other reasons. 

I predict that when that happens and you 
have guaranteed annual incomes, or whatever 
you have, we will still have the problem of 
poverty the same as today. People may have 
guaranteed annual incomes but this does not 
mean, as it is today, that they will have 
learned to deal and to cope with their social 
environment. 


The Chairman: What you are saying is that 
no matter what we do we are not really going 
to solve anything? 


Mr. Cormier: Not at all. 
The Chairman: What can we solve then? 


Mr. Cormier: I think that you have misun- 
derstood this, in that we are coming back to 
the thesis that we have been presenting all 
morning. There is money; it might not be 
distributed in the best way at the moment. 
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What have to change are our services and 
attitudes; we must find new ways, which we 
have never found yet. 


The Canadian society, through their com- 
munities, must find new ways to open up all 
kinds of avenues to people who have not 
heretofore been involved or have not had an 
opportunity to participate in all the various 
processes. 


The Chairman: Let us talk about it; let us 
be realistic. He is a man who lives in a small 
town, works a full 40 hours a week, a hard- 
working man with a good family, netting $50 
or $60 a week to support 5 small children. He 
is a working poor; he is earning $50 a week. 


Senator Roebuck: That is why I want more 
jobs, so that competition will increase his 
wages. 


The Chairman: What do we do for him? 
How do we help solve his problem? He is not 
going to get any more money in that area. 
That is all he can get. The minimum wages 
are as high as they can be. 


Mr. Cormier: This is the hang-up we have, 
senator. 


I have a brother in Cape Breton in a 
fishing village who has an income, when he 
takes family allowance and everything into 
account, of about $3,600.00 a year. He has 5 
children, one of them at university, the others 
all going through school. Somehow or other 
he is going to put them all through university 
with the help of some government programs 
that he knows how to use and with the help 
of the Credit Union. He is very anxious to do 
this. He is not a poor man; he is a lot richer 
than some people making $8,000.00 in 
Toronto. 


The Chairman: Let us get it into the light 
in which we are studying this. Individuals, 
certainly the Cormiers were always people 
who could scratch. This is how you got there, 
too, and that is how most of us got here too. 

Now, by the definition that the Economic 
Council put on poverty, we have got to accept 
that for the time being—50% of our problem 
is in the working poor. The percentage is my 
percentage but I am not too far out. Now, 
25% is in the disadvantaged and female heads 
of families; 50% is in the working poor and 
25% is in the hard core. That is a toughie, I 
will admit, but I will refer to the other two. 

I asked the question and he was not pre- 
pared to answer it, but when we talk about 
the working poor I ask you what do we do? 
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Fifty per cent of our poverty-stricken people 
are in the working poor, the near poor we call 
them. They are not all farmers. Some of the 
people on the farm with an income of $2,- 
000.00 a year are quite content. They have got 
other advantages. I am not talking about 
those people; I am talking mostly about the 
industrial working poor. What do you do for 
those families to get them to the point where 
they can live decently and above what we 
consider to be the poor line? You do not 
suggest that we subsidize industry, do you? 
No, you do not suggest htat. What do we do 
then? 


Mr. Cormier: I must say I do not know. 


Dr. Walden: I was just going to say, Sena- 
tor, in reply that I am not against looking at 
it, the work, the jobs, the incomes and it may 
well be that amongst a whole range of things 
that the economists, for instance, can recom- 
mend, and have indeed at their disposal, that 
a guaranteed income should be excluded. I 
think the point here is though things tend to 
get institutionalized. 

Coming back to the lack of any sense of 
either competition or involvement, this is the 
danger here. I would much rather see the 
same kind of money either being made avail- 
able to them but in conjunction with educa- 
tion. I include it in the broad sense, consumer 
education, business education, how to utilize 
that, plus paying them indeed to be re- 
educated for jobs which will move them into 
the kind of work world that is emerging in 
Canada. 


The Chairman: What I wanted him to say, 
and I was waiting for somebody to say it, is 
there is not much we can do for him but we 
can do a good deal for the children. We can 
walk in there and say, “‘Educate this boy and 
so long as he goes to school and maintains his 
standing we will give him $15.00 a week. 
Educate this girl right up to and through 
university; we will continue to pay them on a 
weekly basis a reasonably decent sum and 
educate them.” 

Some of them want other sorts of training, 
but in any event we will continue to provide 
for the family so as to avoid having the chil- 
dren go into the market unskilled and finding 
themselves on the unemployment market five 
years later where we have to spend $80.00 a 
week to train them. 

That is what is happening, but I wanted 
that to come from your people, not from me. 
Sure, I know that they know that, but it is 
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the kind of suggestion that we want from you 
people—because it comes from knowledgeable 
people like you. 

Let me set you right on one more thing: 
There is not anyone around this table who 
thinks that the guaranteed income will solve 
everything. The guaranteed income must come 
with services plus attitude. There always 
must be services, with the income, which is 
just the beginning. So do not misunderstand 
us. 


Dr. Walden: No, I did not mean to intimate 
that. As a matter of fact, just pursuing that 
line, in Japan I understand they have quite 
an advanced work study arrangement. I am 
not sure who initiated it, but certainly the 
industries themselves have picked it up. 

I think this is not so that every electrician 
in the plant will become an electrical engi- 
neer or a research scientist but I think it is a 
constant ongoing arrangement whereby they 
will move their workers as the technology of 
the industries move. 


The Chairman: The Americans are doing 
that too. If there is anything in Japan that is 
going on, the chairman is authorized to send 
every Japanese-speaking member of this com- 
mittee over to Japan to study it. 


Senator Hastings: On page 8 of your brief 
you say: 

It is the position of the department that 
culture must be shared by all Canadians, 
and that ways must be open to all who 
wish to participate in its development. 
This should extend to information about 
Canada and Canadians. We propose the 
idea of developing information drop-in 


centres across Canada. Such centres 
would be equipped with advanced tele- 
communication devices for the fast 
transmission... 


Etcetera. You spoke of community involve- 
ment; did that idea come from community 
involvement or is that idea arrived at here in 
Ottawa? 


Dr. Walden: At the moment obviously it is 
just an idea, but one of the problems is 
undoubtedly communications. Even were you 
to get a person in a community who wants to 
look and see what programs there are, he just 
does not know where to go. Now you and I 
would say there are agencies of the federal 
government in the yellow pages and so on, 
but it does not work that way. In any given 
community, from our own point of view the 
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federal services are dispersed all around and 
these people just do not either know, or do 
not know how to go about coming to know, 
what is available by way of programs. 

In other words, if we are sitting in build- 
ings in our various offices we would be 
representative of what, 20 or more federal 
government departments, but sprinkled 
around a large centre say like Vancouver? It 
is very difficult for the citizens. I am just using 
one example particularly of these kinds that 
we are talking about, these citizens, to ever 
find out what the government has indeed got 
to offer. Or he may go to one, very boldly, 
screw up his courage and go into one and 
receive the reply: “gee, you are not organ- 
ized; what is the name of your organization? 
Have you got a program going? Have you got 
a legitimately set up organization?” 

This is one of the problems also, now that 
we are into this kind of thing, that until a 
group of citizens is indeed organized, and has 
had a history of organizing, the problem will 
remain. We are giving money, for example, 


-and I am speaking, if I may, off the record 


now. We are now being forced to check very 
carefully organizations that are already on 
their feet and have been for years and are 
going. 

The small amounts of money that we give 
to them could well be, I suggest, spent in 
maybe these kinds of things and so on. 

I think we need to pull together into some 
central spot so that it becomes known if you 
want information either about government or 
whatever is there. 

We say that there is lack of communication, 
but this is the sort of specific thing which 
could start to help. This could be arranged 
right across Canada with all the techniques 
we have got. Businesses are organized in this 
way, with their Telex and so on. 

Now it is, as I say, just one suggestion of 
how to get communication going. 


Senator Hastings: Do you feel the 500 odd 
Canada manpower cenres are not fulfilling 
that purpose? 


Dr. Walden: No, I do not mean this in the 
sense that they are not fulfilling their particu- 
lar purpose, but there are things which are not 
their bag as we say. 


I am suggesting that we need an overall 
pulling together. The citizen does not say this 
belongs to manpower, or this belongs to 
health and welfare. I have been here ten 
months and some things come up which I 
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have trouble placing as to what is the appro- 
priate department to go to. So transferring it 
down the line they are lost. 


Senator Hastings: It seems to me that if a 
person out of work and in need of welfare 
goes into a manpower centre there are coun- 
sellors there to help him, to direct him. 


Dr. Walden: This might be a start, but 
there is more information than just what 
manpower has to do. 


Senator Hastings: 
doing this. 


I think manpower is 


Senator Sparrow: I will tell you they are 
not. 


The Chairman: You are absolutely right, 
Senator Sparrow, they are not. 


Senator Hastings: We had better get man- 
power and immigration here. 


Dr. Walden: I suggest you get them all. 


The Chairman: It is hard enough to gét 
information in Ottawa. 


Dr. Walden: Exactly. 


Mr. Cormier: I think one phenomenon and 
one principle that comes out of this exchange 
is the fact that in our society there is a vi- 
cious cycle. There are government programs 
but the people who come and utilize govern- 
ment programs are the people who least need 
them. They are the people who are developed 
enough that they can form effective organiza- 
tions, that they can write briefs, that they 
know how to reach their member of Parlia- 
ment. They know how to do things but all the 
time that particular poor group who have no 
organization, their problem is not looked 
after. So that is a vicious cycle in a way. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
This is one thing that personally I feel 
that in those poor areas we are not deal- 
ing actually with the poor people concerned. 
We will be dealing with their representatives, 
or somebody on the payroll. I think that for 
the committee to reach these people we are 
going to have to do it after school or on 
Sundays; how can we come to them? 


Mr. Cormier: In other words, how are they 
doing, how can we help them? 


The Chairman: Getting to that, from your 
experience can we say that the experts on 
poverty are the poor? 
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Dr. Walden: God help the poor if that is 
the case. No, I think that certainly there has 
to be a combination of people, sir; people like 
yourselves make use of whatever use people 
like myself and our research department are. 
There has to be a pulling together, but cer- 
tainly the place to get the picture is amongst 
the people who are living there. 


Mr. Cormier: I think one thing that may be 
said is that while the poor themselves cannot 
solve all their problems, because they would 
have done so before if they could, in arriving 
at a realistic concept of poverty and what 
means to take to alleviate it, it is unthinkable 
to think that this can be done without the 
participation of the poor. 


The Chairman: Of course, in our earliest 
plans we had intended this; it was just how 
to see the poor, how to get to them. There is 
no purpose in calling together 200 poor people 
at a meeting to try to find out what it is all 
about. The suggestion made that you people 
have been talking to the poor and recording 
them will be one of the methods. The others 
will be through visiting. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
My question is for you, Mr. Chairman: You 
were asking Dr. Walden before if he could 
give examples of municipalities promoting 
community involvement programs. Did you 
have anything particular in mind when you 
were asking this question? Do you think that 
municipalities should be involved? 


The Chairman: Yes, I do think municipali- 
ties should involve people in community ef- 
forts. It is mostly done by independent 
groups within municipalities. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Voluntary groups; do you think the 
municipalities should be doing it themselves? 


The Chairman: Yes, the municipalities 
should give leadership; it is partly their 
problem. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I was thinking about the danger that Mr. 
Cormier brought up before in that if the 
municipality has involvement would there not 
be a danger of this statutory help? In other 
words, something could be good for a com- 
munity which the municipality would not 
necessarily know and at some point money is 
obviously required. Perhaps they would initi- 
ate programs that were not of help. This is all 
I was thinking of. 


The Chairman: Yes, it is a possibility. Are 
there any other questions? Mr. Lussier, is 
there anything you would like to say? 


Mr. Charles Lussier, Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State: No thank you; I am just an 
observer. 


The Chairman: Let me just say on behalf of 
the committee that this has been a searching 
morning. We are deadly serious about this 
problem of poverty. If we did not think that 
you people were able and knew a great deal 
about it we would not have bothered asking 
you questions that have been pretty searching 
and thus obtaining a great deal of informa- 
tion. There is no reflection on you at all. You 
are going to take two bites at the problem of 
poverty and we look forward to the second 
bite being even more useful to us. 


On behalf of the committee I thank you 
and indicate to you that you were very help- 
ful to us by answering our questions. We look 
forward to seeing you again in the near 
future. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX C 


BRIEF 
SUBMITTED TO THE SPECIAL 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
BY 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Introduction 


1. The Department of the Secretary of State 
possesses a fundamental commitment and 
mandate to improve the quality of life of all 
Canadians. The subject of enquiry of this 
Committee is, therefore, of very high priority 
to the Department. 


2. The focus of this Brief reflects the focus 
of the concerns and work of the Department. 
As the Economic Council noted in its last 
report: “Poverty is not only the absence of 
physical things, but the lack of opportunity to 
share in social things”. Social and cultural 
poverty will be examined, and it is the hope 
of the Department that this examination will 
assist the Committee in its difficult tasks. 


3. The basic premise of this Brief is that 
poverty is a complex of conditions, of which 
the economic component is one of many. If 
the problem were only economic in nature, 
then the central thrust of the Committee 
could be to discover ways by which wealth 
could be found and distributed. The sugges- 
tion will be made that the interplay of a 
number of aspects of poverty is too com- 
plicated to comprehend and treat if only one 
aspect is singled out for attention. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that the Depart- 
ment is sensitive to or unappreciative of the 
great part that economics will and must play 
in the matter. 


4. The Nature and Forms of Poverty 


The purpose of this initial phase of the 
present examination is to demonstrate the 
need for general agreement on the concept of 
poverty and its parameters. We may learn 
from the experience of the United States, 
where policies based on various operational 
definitions but lacking a commonly held con- 
ceptual base have led to programs with dispa- 
rate goals, diffusion of resources, acting at 
‘cross-purposes, with a high degree of failure. 


5. If ‘poverty’ is defined as a certain income 
level per year below which ‘minimum needs’ 
cannot be met, then a guaranteed annual 


income could be a solution. If poverty is 
viewed as a relative term which defines ‘the 
poor’ as those who perceive themselves to be 
less well off with respect to the rest of the 
population, then we are talking about the 
need for a more equitable redistribution of 
income. If we mean a minimum standard of 
consumption, poverty will not be defined by 
how much income a family receives but by 
how much it spends on the necessities of life. 
Perhaps by poverty we mean a psychological 
state of hopelessness and apathy which is not 
strictly associated with any particular income 
level. Or we may mean by poverty the type 
of culture which some suggest characterizes 
low-income areas, and if we do, can this cul- 
ture be eliminated by merely providing those 
residents with more money? 


6. ‘Poverty’ is the term used to include a 
range of conditions, problems, behavior pat- 
terns, which, in various combination in time 
and place, tend to prey upon and reinforce 
each other. Adoption of this concept of pover- 
ty will enable us to examine the nature and 
forms of poverty in a systematic and compre- 
hensive manner. 


7. Viewed as a range of what tend to be 
reinforcing diabilities—unemployment, inferi- 
or education, poor health, lack of motivation, 
unstable family life, discrimination, and so 
on—poverty becomes a set of conditions that 
renders its victims incapable of participation 
in our society. Those persons lack the efficacy 
to cope with the problems facing them. 


8. Poverty as a set of conditions ought not 
to be construed as a “culture of poverty”, one 
such set which applies universally to all per- 
sons and groups designated as falling within a 
general category. There are and will be dif- 
ferences in the combinations of ‘things within 
sets’, in time, in place, in intensity of each 
ingredient in the set, and so on. 


9. There are, at the same time, certain 
kinds of patterns of behavior, social and 
individual, which appear in studies of pover- 
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ty situations. Some of these are simply listed 
here to indicate the range: low self-discipline, 
low ability or willingness to postpone 
gratification, inability and apparent unwil- 
lingness to plan ahead or to keep long-range 
goals in mind, tendency towards ‘fantasy’ 
responses, avoidance behavior, apathy, with- 
drawal, aggressive behavior towards institu- 
tions and groups perceived or selected as the 
‘punishers’, delinquency and criminality, 
choice of sports and physical prowess, fun- 
damentalism in religion, high drop-out rates 
from schools and training programs, low 
health standards and high disease rates, lack 
of voluntary associational life, deterioration 
of social relationships, weak community sanc- 
tions, high proportion of broken homes, low 
esteem for education and school systems, low 
expectations and aspirations, personality 
disorder and malformation, strong sense of 
marginality, sense of helplessness, of depend- 
ency, of not belonging. 


10. However long a ‘list’, it is not exhaus- 
tive. But from it, supported by many research 
studies, come pictures of communities demon- 
strating breakdown of the social structure. 
Individual and social disorganization is mani- 
fested in anxiety, failure, suspicion, and often 
hatred of one group for another. Taken as one 
unit of examination, the family becomes an 
unstable structure. The position of parents 
receives little support from the larger society 
in which the children learn the position of 
their parents on the socio-economic totem 
pole, and perceive how powerless they are 
with respect to that society and its institu- 
tions. Violence within the families represents 
an attempt to assert the definition of family 
roles made so difficult by the conditions of 
such an environment. The resulting profile is 
a blighted community with a pathology of 
crime and disease. 


11. The patterns of behavior either chosen 
or available to people who find themselves in 
such situations are not those patterns which 
are approved by the ‘dominant’ culture of our 
society. But these patterns are regarded by 
the deprived as the only available alterna- 
tives. Again, however, these patterns ought 
not to be designated as ‘the’ culture, or sub- 
culture, of all those persons and groups whom 
we may regard as living ‘in poverty’. While 
these patterns may offer clues as to the 
parameters of the concept of poverty itself, 
there is a lack of the homogeneous in and 
among those falling generally within those 
parameters. For some this set of conditions is 
but a ‘way-station’ and from which they have 


the potential capabilities by which to escape. 
And there are those whom we have designat- 
ed as ‘residual’, who do not possess at this 
time such capabilities, who suffer from de- 
spair and anomie, who see no alternatives. 


12. Viewed as a mixture of many interact- 
ing conditions, poverty is clearly a state or 
situation in which persons are for the most. 
part unable and incapable of using or con- 
tributing to their cultural life. Corresponding- 
ly the increase or decrease of these conditions 
in Canada can only be addressed meaningfully 
when indices are developed for the complex 
set of those conditions. In different times and 
in different places, among people with differ- 
ent group and personal histories, each condi- 
tion may be both cause and effect in its rela- 
tionship with other conditions. Clearly a 
matrix design is required for the develop- 
ment of research, decision-making, and action 
concerning the future treatment of poverty. 
Such a matrix must, further, recognize condi- 
tions and factors, within the poverty ‘mix’, of 
economic, physical, psychological, social, and 
cultural, and all in the context of time and 
space. 


13. Current Programs 


The Department does not wish at this time 
to make detailed comments on the anti-poverty 
programs and measures outlined in the Com- 
mittee’s guide. It does, however, hope that 
the observations contained in this section of 
its Brief will be of assistance to the Commit- 
tee in its study. 


14. While piecemeal measures may be need- 
ed to provide some form of immediate relief, 
more far-reaching and comprehensive ap- 
proaches must be taken if the conditions of 
poverty are to be attacked effectively. 


15. Knowledge gained from research and 
experience is considered to be too fragment- 
ed, non-cumulative or incremental, and too 
dispersed across various government depart- 
ments and private agencies. We do not really 
know what we know or what knowledge is 
available concerning the conditions of 
poverty. 


16. The Department is not aware of pro- 
grams designed and implemented through 
cooperating departments, at operational of 
financial levels. 


17. Suggestions j 

(1) The study of poverty as a human prob- 
lem must be undertaken within a framework 
of human ecology. In such investigations, all 
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factors that can be conceived of as influential 
to the situation should be included, certainly 
at the initial stages. A ‘total environment’ 
approach should be adopted. Segmented, 
reductionist approaches and methods can lead 
only to waste of time, effort, and money. 


Rigorous and systematic comprehensiveness 
is required in all phases of any attack on the 
problem of poverty, from initial analysis, 
development of a conceptual framework, gen- 
eral policy, organizational modes, program 
planning and implementation, evaluation, and 
modification through feedback and new 
research. 


(2) For example, the initial examination of 
poverty ought not to ignore the _ social 
implications of technology—and should 
include considerations of medical technology, 
transportation technology (particularly the 
motor car in the exacerbation of urban 
chaos), and continental pollution of the ecolo- 
gy of regions by waste products of many 
technologies. Consider also the fundamental 
changes required of education to render it 
more appropriate to rapidly changing work 
and leisure environments. Investigations in 
the area of urban environments must be 
undertaken long in advance of actual recon- 
struction and reorganization of our cities. Dis- 
turbances and water shortages may be mild 
precursors of potential disasters in store for 
us. 


(3) In order that we may have knowledge, 
research, and information available well- 
enough in advance to be in positions to design 
policies and programs, we urgently require a 
“social DEW Line”, a distant (in time) early 
warning social observatory. Citherwise, in the 
next two decades, the gap between problem 
recognition and the development of solutions 
(or approximate solutions) is going to become 
increasingly serious. Three thechnologies, 
already well-advanced, and all relevant to an 
examination of conditions of poverty, should 
now be under the telescopic eyes of such an 
observatory: biological technology, cyberna- 
tion technology, and social engineering tech- 


nology. The convergence of government agen- 


cy planning and programs, of medical, social, 
and behavioral sciences, and of computer 
utilization is of critical importance now. 


(4) Whether such an ‘observatory’ is created 
or no, the government is in obvious and 


immediate need of a distinctive institution to 


perform such services. Such institutions are 


not new in the private sector, and the govern- 


} ment can establish an early and easy relation- 
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ship with these. In a modest way, the Citizen- 
ship Branch of the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State is exploring and utilizing such 
centres, but such knowledge must be availa- 
ble across all departments. A Social Research 
Centre, and its accompanying Information 
System function, could be a first step in the 
systematic investigation of this Committee. 
Certainly too, poverty represents the kind of 
urgent topic upon which the Centre could 
begin its operation. 


(5) The key to successful achievement in 
enterprises to do with self-respecting citizens 
is a developmental approach. This is not a 
polemic for the times, but observation and 
experience in program and field operation of 
officers of this Department, amply supported 
by the experience of other agencies engaged 
in such work, bear out the validity of the 
statement. Participation and involvement of 
those presently living within the conditions of 
poverty must be nurtured, beginning a the 
present. ‘Applied’ programs and projects, in 
the sense that participation and involvement 
of the ‘clients’ has not been so developed, 
have failed and will continue to fail. This 
requires an investment of time and considera- 
ble energy and skill, but it is an investment 
which pays healthy dividends. Every small 
step along the way to realizing self-help 
among and by those in the poverty situation 
represents an incremental gain in the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem. This approach 
requires constant action ‘on the ground’, in 
the community under ‘development.’ Confi- 
dence and a sense of working together must 
form the basis upon which any successful 
program is built. 


(6) At this point it may be premature to 
enlarge upon the organizational aspects, but 
the Department is very pleased to offer to the 
Committee on a continuing basis the consulta- 
tive services of various members of the Citi- 
zenship Branch who have had considerable 
experience in this developmental work. Such 
experience includes organizations, groups, 
sectors and whole communities. We are 
pleased to inform the Committee that one of 
our Regional Officers in the Martitime area 
has already some thirty-five hours of video 
tapes under editing for the viewing of the 
Committee. These tapes will indicate the 
views of many persons living under poverty 
conditions in that region. 


(7) It is the position of the Department that 
culture must be shared by all Canadians, and 
that ways must be open to all who wish to 
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participate in its development. This should 
extend to information about Canada and 
Canadians. We propose the idea of develop- 
ing Information Drop-In Centres across Cana- 
da. Such Centres would be equipped with 
advanced telecommunication devices for the 
fast transmission of information on demand 
of any citizen. Links with libraries, research 
centres, and government departments at all 
level can be planned. But further, the Depart- 
ment is prepared to participate fully in plan- 
ning programs designed to create a new envi- 
ronment in Canadian communities. More 
parks with more facilities for the pursuits of 
hobbies, crafts, sports, reading, and all forms 
of healthy recreation and the life of the mind 
are required as part of an over-all attack on 
conditions which are producing cultural as 
well as economic and political drop-outs in 
our society. Day-care Centres could well be 
included in such comprehensive parks, which 
would bring a sense of community to all 
those living in such an enriched environment. 
Mobile cultural centres are needed. 


(8) The Department encourages the Com- 
mittee to utilize the services of the media 
(Television, radio, film) within its area of re- 
sponsibilities, in the Committee’s search for 
solutions to the poverty problem. Informed 
discussion through these media will engage 
all those who must become engaged in such 
an endeavour. Cultural deprivation includes 
‘poverty of information’, and the Department 
hopes that members of the Committee will 
seek advice and assistance from those skilled 
in communications. 


18. Some Concluding Comments 


The Department, with members of the 
Committee, cannot accept that social, cultur- 
al, and economic stratification Canada is a 
zero-sum game in which some group always 
has to be the total loser. 


19. We realize that to engage in seeking 
solutions to such problem conditions it is 
necessary to intervene into processes which 
lay deeply embedded in the social structure 
of our society, and to intervene in life histo- 
ries at points which traditionally have been 
left alone. Such intervention means the 
breaking into the vicious cycle whereby ‘low- 
er-class’ families produce lower-class adults 
who in turn produce another generation. Such 
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intervention also means the examining of 
those social and economic processes which 
help to maintain lower-class family life and 
existence. 


20. There appear to be two main points of 
entry into these processes—the individual, 
and the organizational. Quite probably the 
two must be taken together, for the motiva- 
tions and aspirations of individuals are 
directly related to the institutional structure 
to which they respond. Further, and in keep- 
ing with the earlier observations of this Brief, 
any change affected in one part of the social 
structure will have repercussions for other 
parts. 


21. While we advocate a holistic and sys- 
tematic analysis, it is understood that we 
urge that programs considered and imple- 
mented at the national level must take into 
account internal differences and regional 
variations, and must recognize the importance 
of early involvement of those people likely to 
adopt and be affected by such programs. 


22. It is the opinion here that ameliorative 
programs such as the Higher Horizons Project 
in New York City are among the more 
promising type of programs to consider. Per- 
haps the historical connotations of ‘orphan- 
ages’ may be too fresh in the minds of many 
Canadians, but proposals for truly new kinds 
of residential schools for pre-school children, 
neighborhood centres which could provide 
for eight to ten hours a day a cultural 
environment likely to open new vistas for 
children could be solicited. Along similar 
lines, arrangements might be made with edu- 
cation authorities to concentrate on extended 
school days for compensatory schooling with 
special tutoring. 


23. Concerning intervention at the societal 
level, the existence of a deprived ‘lower class’ 
in our society is an anachronism in our pres- 
ent historical period where no special func- 
tion in the overall division of labor is to be 
played by a large pool of unskilled and poorly 
socialized members of the society. It is 
impossible to consider excluding the basic 
reason for government—a weighing of social 
gain and social loss—in proposing and devis- 
ing solutions to poverty, this problem of 
human concern to all Canadians. 
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EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, May 8, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: We have a quorum. The 
people appearing before us are from the 
Company of Young Canadians. First, with 
your permission, I will put the brief on the 
record. (See Appendix “D” to _ these 
Proceedings) 


Senator Hastings: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Sitting on my right is Mr. 
Claude Vidal, Executive Director of the Com- 
pany, B.A. and M.A. from the University of 
Montreal. He has worked for many years in 
the education system in Quebec. 

Then Mr. Ian Hamilton, the director of 
information, who was a newspaper man 
before he joined the Company, and has been 
with them for eighteen months. 

Then Mr. Charles Long, who studied man- 
agement at the Case Institute in Cleveland 
and completed his work at the University of 
Queensland in economics and politics. He has 
had experience with the Appalachia enter- 
prise before joining the Company. 

Mr. Vidal will open, give you some back- 
ground and say something about the brief. 
Then we will turn to Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Long. Go ahead Mr. Vidal. 


Senator Fergusson: Is Mrs. Husband going 
to be with us? 


Mr. Vidal: She cannot make it. 
Mr. Hamilton: The air strike. 


Senator Fergusson: I noticed she was listed 
among them. 


Senator Roebuck: Where is Mr. Daniels? 


Mr. Hamilton: The same reason, he is in 
Yellowknife. 


Senator Roebuck: A long way away. 


The Chairman: They both helped draw the 
brief, but I did not know who was coming. 


Mr. Claude Vidal, Executive Director of the 
Company of Young Canadians: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like first to make my opening 
remarks in French because it is more familiar 
to me and then come back to English. 


[Translation] 


As you will note from our title, this first 
brief is a preliminary brief. It was prepared 
at the request of the secretariat of your com- 
mittee—the permanent secretariat of your 
committee—to give you a rapid and general 
idea of the position of the Company of Young 
Canadians in the face of the major problems 
that are set forth here. It is for this reason 
that we hastily, in the space of less than a 
month, set up a committee that would repre- 
sent the various interests, the various values, 
of our Company. This is why we have a com- 
mittee composed of persons from the east, 
north and west of this country. 


The purpose of this preliminary work, 
which I have just mentioned, is to extend our 
field of activity, to initiate a more detailed 
work which will last for a part of the year. 
We hope this preliminary work will interest 
you so much that you will invite us again in 
the fall. Each phase will then be developed, 
detailed, placed in context, set on a firm 
basis, all of which requires research over a 
longer period of time. This is the second 
point. 


The first point: present a preliminary work. 
The second point: develop this preliminary 
work. And thirdly, again with the people of 
your secretariat, we set up an information 
network because, as you are aware, the Com- 
pany has 38 projects extending from the 
extreme east, in Cape Breton Island, to the 
extreme west, in Alert Bay, British Columbia. 
These projects must be concerned with deal- 
ing with the problems of poverty in actual 
situations. This is the major objective of our 
work. 
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The Company of Young Canadians has been 
in existence since 1966 and continues the 
work as prescribed in the Act which created 
it. It includes 190 volunteers involved in 38 
projects and operates in various municipali- 
ties across Canada. It is concerned primarily 
with the underprivileged. For this reason, Mr. 
Chairman, we wish to thank you and your 
secretariat for having invited us. 


[English] 

The Chairman: Just let me say that we 
made a change to this room because there 
were no facilities in the other room. There 
are facilities here, except there is no inter- 
preter. There is nothing I could do about it at 
this time. 


Mr. Vidal: I would like to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for inviting the Company of 
Young Canadians to submit this introductory 
report. The word “introductory” is important 
here, because it was after the invitation from 
the people of your permanent secretariat that 
we have submitted this introductory report. 


We met, I think it was, last month, and the 
original plan was first to give you our visions 
or our reactions to poverty. The second part 
of it was that this first introduction was only 
to stimulate your interest in the problem, so 
that you could re-invite us next September, 
when we would circumstanciate and contex- 
tualize the present ideas we have here with 
more elaborate work. 


The third part of our agreement to come 
here was that the Company being built on 
projects and being project-oriented, has 
projects throughout Canada from Cape Bre- 
ton to Alert Bay in B.C.; and that we could 
get information on a very localized and sin- 
gularized basis to help you to get a better 
picture of what poverty is from what we 
represent as young people working to initiate 
and to create a social change in Canada. 


This brief then was prepared, to give you 
an idea of its representative character, by 
people in our own Ottawa office. The commit- 
tee was chaired by Mr. Ian Hamilton of the 
information department, and he was helped 
as secretary by Mr. Charles Long. Also help- 
ing them were Mrs. Elaine Husband, who was 
with the field staff in Calgary and, also at our 
meetings, Stan Daniels who is a native of 
Canada and was a volunteer with us; together 
with Mr. Jim Littleton from our office. 


People were also invited and went through 
this brief also from Montreal: Mr. Ed Smith 
from our ACEF in Montreal; and Mr. Jean Le 
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Roy from our project also in downtown 
Montreal. 

The Company has been working since 1966 
and is attaining the objectives as defined in 
the Act which created it. We now have 
approximately 190 volunteers working, as I 
said, from east to west and working especial- 
ly with non-privileged groups, grouped in 38 
projects. These projects go from poverty, 
housing problems, as you will see in our 
brief, to economic and family education; they 
go from school problems to a certain extent, 
to re-organizing workers. We have listed all 
these here in our brief, and if you would 
have any questions I would be glad if you 
would address them to those who have actu- 
ally prepared this brief, Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. Long. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hamilton, have you 
something to say in a preliminary way? 


Mr. Hamilton: I will let Charles. 
The Chairman: All right, Mr. Long. 


Mr. Long: I think we should say, to begin 
with, that we do not really purport to speak 
for the poor. In fact this is the crux of our 
entire message, that it is time for the poor to 
begin to speak for themselves, and they are 
beginning to do this. The only legitimacy that 
we bring to the Committee is not as spokes- 
men for the poor, but from the fact that we 
have worked with the poor and we have 
learned certain things about poverty. 

We see poverty as being not only economic 
but in many ways social and cultural. Our 
brief goes into a little bit of detail there and, 
as Mr. Vidal mentioned, we would be delight- 
ed to expand upon any one of these theses at 
a later date. 

We talked at length in the brief about the 
philosophy of poverty. One of the things that 
we have seen across Canada is that people 
have come to be conditioned to failure. When 
a man fails in school, fails in a job, or fails in 
his marriage, he comes to expect failure; and 
when people offer him a solution to his prob- 
lems, it is often not seen as a solution but as 
another opportunity to fail, and it is more 
painful to take the risk of failing again than 
it is to have the chance of improving his lot. 

In this kind of context, we can see several 
differences between poverty as we see it in 
the 1960’s in Canada, and the poverty that 
many of you saw so closely in the 1930’s 
during the depression years. 
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During the depression years, poverty affect- 
ed so many people that it was seen and 
understood as a failure of the system and not 
as the failure of the men involved as 
individuals. Today our society has convinced 
the poor that their problems are their failures 
as men, and the system in which they live is 
a successful one but they are the deviants 
from that system. So with this self-blame, if 
you like, it is quite a different condition from 
what it was thirty years ago. 

The other major distinction we have drawn 
between the poverty of the 1960s and the 
poverty of the 1930s, is that poverty must be 
seen as a relative condition. A poor man ina 
poor society may be just as hungry as a poor 
man in a rich society, but the way they see 
themselves in their own eyes is somewhat 
different. The man who has around him afflu- 
ence suffers a poverty of the personality and 
a poverty of the spirit, something largely 
unknown to those who suffered poverty dur- 
ing the depression. People during the depres- 
sion took as their view of society that which 
around them they could see, the neighbour- 
hood, their city; but the poor today take as 
their image of what society is supposed to be 
that which they see on their television 
screen—a life of affluence, and through this 
condition of relativity see themselves as being 
that much more poor, and through this same 
television set are convinced that the system 
works because it has worked for these people 
and “I must be the deviant. There is some- 
thing wrong with me’. These are the kinds of 
differences, what we call the philosophy of 
poverty, that we have tried to expand on in 
the brief. 

We have raised some questions about the 
way our society and our government has 
attempted to deal with poverty in the past, 
and we challenge the way we have dealt with 
poverty in the past; because we have specia- 
lised our programmes, divided man’s prob- 
lems into neat little boxes and tried to deal 
with them invididually, rather than deal with 
them as men as a whole. We have led them 
into a state of dependancy, where a man has 
been invited to avoid his responsibility, his 
pride and his initiative in being able to func- 
tion as a man. This condition of dependancy 
has largely functioned to keep the poor in 
some below-subsistence level of existence. 

Our final criticism, if you like, of the way 
we have dealt with it in the past, is the 
emphasis placed upon the agency or the 
emphasis placed upon the functionary rather 
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than upon the client. We use Mr. Moynihan’s 
very apt quotation, that much of what has 
been done is like feeding the horse to feed 
the sparrows. 


Unless these gentlemen have something else 
to add, I would like to throw it open to 
questions from this point. 


The Chairman: Anything else? 
Mr. Hamilton: No, that is fine. 
The Chairman: Do you want to start? 


Senator Hastings: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
speak for all members of the Committee in 
thanking the Company of Young Canadians 
for their very interesting and provocative 
brief. 


There are two or three areas, of course, 
which I would like you to enlarge upon but 
may I say—and I think I speak for every 
member of the Committee—that we do not 
regard this simply as another study, as you 
indicated. Senate committees, through their 
work in the past, have got results, and I 
think we are determined to get results from 
this Committee. 


I, for one, accept your challenge to become 
involved and share the living of the poor, in 
an attempt to become better acquainted, and 
I intend to do that in the future in the Proy- 
ince of Alberta. 


I would like you to enlarge upon your state- 
ments, if you would, on page 7, with respect 
to rehabilitative programms which you have 
criticized saying: 

How many hairdressers, 
heavy equipment operators 
country need? 


barbers and 
does _ this 


We are spending $750,000 this year on man- 
power research; we are spending $2 million 
retraining people. Then there are other forms 
of retraining we are doing through the 
Rehabilitation Act. Is this doomed to failure? 
What do you regard as menial jobs: hair- 
dressers, barbers, heavy equipment operators? 
I do not share that view with you, and I 
would like you to explain to me what you 
mean by a menial job; and is this retraining 
programme doomed to failure, as you say 
they have been? 


Mr. Hamilton: By ‘menial’, Senator Hast- 
ings, we mean in comparison with the rest of 
society: that when you take a man who does 
not have a job and you take a man who is 
poor, there is never any consideration given 
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to educating the man’s mind, there is never 
any consideration given that this man could 
be a teacher, a sociologist; but automatically, 
because of his economic condition or because 
of his cultural condition, the only thing he is 
judged fit to be trained for is barber, 
hairdresser or heavy equipment operator. 
| There is never any consideration given to 
training that man’s mind, because he is 
regarded automatically as being rather dull 
because of his economic and _ cultural 
condition. 

This is what we object to. Our objections 
come from personal experience with these 
programmes. I personally know of two pro- 
grammes for heavy equipment operators, for 
example. One was in Northern Manitoba, 
where the government had a six weeks course 
for heavy equipment operators, and they took 
people and put them in the course. Mean- 
while the firm who needed heavy equipment 
operators, went out on its own and got opera- 
tors, and they were operating the tractors 
within a week. This shows that just was nota 
six weeks course, but they were taking these 
people and putting them in there. I do not 
know why they would do that. 

In Saskatchewan I know of a course where 
they had a great many native people, some of 
whom stood in the top ten, but none of them 
got jobs. The programme did absolutely noth- 
ing for them. They just could not get jobs. 

There is something beyond that. There 
seems to be a feeling amongst a great many 
agencies and governments and amongst peo- 
ple generally, that people have to work. One 
of the important things that we see is that we 
are coming into a technological age where 
man the producer is going to have to become 
man the consumer, and that there just will 
not be that many jobs. Perhaps now is the 
time to start looking at areas where we can 
channel people to be creative, to help society 
in another way than by working. This is 
something we would like the Committee to 
consider. 


The Chairman: Elaborate while you are at 
it for a moment. This interests us, because we 
came from the work school. This sudden 
change surprises us. We think we missed 
something. Take a few moments and elabo- 
rate on it, if you will, or would you like to do 
so later? It is up to you. 


Mr. Hamilton: I will let Mr. Long. 
The Chairman: Go ahead, Mr. Long. 
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Mr. Long: I think our society has seen 
work as something that is virtuous; producing 
as something that must be done. Whether this 
stems from the Calvinist ethic or Adam Smith 
is debatable, but I think our young people of 
today in particular are beginning to recognise 
that, with the level of technology we have 
reached, many of our jobs today have been 
created simply to keep people working. Our 
labour unions have been fighting for years to 
keep technology down, to keep enough jobs 
for themselves; but we could use this tech- 
nology to produce those goods we need, with- 
out using all of the men that are now used to 
produce it, and these men could be freed 
from what has been accepted as the so-called 
virtue of work, ala Calvin and Adam Smith. 

What we would like the Committee to con- 
sider is: why we should accept as our solution 
to poverty that everyone have a job? If you 
accept our system as it is, everyone cannot 
have a job. If we had full employment, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am afraid our free enter- 
prise system would suffer such a spiralling 
inflation that the system would be threatened 
from within. Free enterprise must have a cer- 
tain amount of unemployment to function 
smoothly. So why cannot we accept that, that 
unemployment is a part of the system; that 
unemployment in many cases has created 
poverty? So if we could accept unemployment 
as something that is with us—and not only 
something that is with us but something that 
maybe we should even be striving for... 


Senator Cook. What would happen then? 


Mr. Long: What would happen to the peo- 
ple that are unemployed, or what would hap- 
pen to the system or... 


Senator Cook: What would happen to the 
people who were unemployed to start with, 
that does not happen now? 


Mr. Long: We have suggested the concept 
of a guaranteed income. 


Senator Pearson: If you give these young 
people, or anybody who is out of work, give 
them a job, is there anything to stop them 
from training their own mind after that, that 
is, going ahead and taking further courses 
while they are employed? Their employment 
gives them a chance to lift themselves up and 
get a living. 


Mr. Long: So does the guaranteed annual 
income. 
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Senator Pearson: There is nothing to pre- 
vent them going and studying in their spare 
time. 


Mr. Hamilton: One of the basic concepts I 
have always seen of democratic society and of 
Canada especially, is equal opportunity. There 
is not equal educational opportunity. 


Senator Pearson: No, quite so. 


Mr. Hamilton: So why should we say to the 
poor: “Listen, you certainly have not an equal 
opportunity, but now we expect you to get it 
for yourselves. We have given it to those who 
have, but you who have not get it yourselves. 
We are not interested in helping you.” 


The Chairman: But, Mr. Hamilton, the tra- 
dition and the history of this country—and it 
is not a bad one either, has been that in the 
main those people who have not had that 
equal opportunity that you speak of—with 
which I agree—have always augmented in 
many ways their education on their own. 
There have been far more cases of that on the 
positive than on the negative side, and it has 
been a good thing for the country and for the 
people. Why do you negate that? 


Mr. Hamilton: I am not negating it. I am 
saying more power to those who can do it, 
but should we make them do it? Should they 
have to do it? Should we not be there giving 
them help before it comes to that point? 


Senator Roebuck: Mr. Chairman, I protest 
against this approach to the problem entirely. 
The idea of blaming the poor for their pover- 
ty and setting aside all conditions that make 
them poor, is to me a false philosophy—a 
very comfortable one for we who are not in 
it, but absolutely wrong, inefficient and frus- 
trating. If we, as a Committee, accept a 
philosophy of this kind, we are a failure from 
the start. To say that people are inefficient 
and, therefore, poor is to shut your eyes to 
the facts. The two things are bound together: 
unemployment, tight conditions of labour and 
the inefficiency of people who are on the out- 
side are all bound up in one system, and one 
thing corelates with the other. Of course, if a 
person is inefficient and uneducated and has 
all the marks of a poor person, he is going to 
fail in the intense competition which our sys- 
tem now presents to us; he is going to be at 
the bottom, on the last rung of the ladder; 
but to say that it is all his own fault that he 
is down there is just closing your eyes to the 
facts. 
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Mr. Long: Senator, if I may say so, this 
was not our point at all. 


Senator Roebuck: That is what it amounts 
to. 


The Chairman: What was your point? 


Mr. Long: We were saying this is the way 
the poor have been led to see themselves, as 
the deviant. We do not accept this. 


The Chairman: We understood the point. 


Mr. Long: We agree with you entirely, 
Senator, and our point was that this is part of 
the philosophy of the poor, the psychology of 
poverty. This is why people are sometimes 
hesitant to try again; this is why people are 
hesitant to take that step of going back to 
school—because society, whether it is through 
the communications media or not, has con- 
vinced them that: “If you are not working, 
there is something wrong with you”, and the 
poor in many cases (not all) have come to 
accept this and to say: “Well, it must be 
true.” We reject the idea entirely. We do not 
see the poor as deviants. 


Senator Roebuck: But you actually wanted 
an army of unemployed so as to keep the 
present system running. 


Mr. Hamilton: No sir. 


Senator Roebuck: Well, that is what you 
said. 


Mr. Hamilton: What we are saying is that 
we are coming to the point in history where 
technology is becoming so efficient that we 
are keeping jobs that we do not need to keep; 
that man the producer has to become man the 
consumer, and it is a change we will have to 
make eventually, so why not start working 
towards that change now by experimenting 
towards that change? Surely, those who can- 
not find jobs, we can use them in some crea- 
tive way, in some way where they are useful 
to society, without working as we regard 
work. 


Senator Roebuck: That is to say what you 
want is to find more jobs. 


Mr. Hamilton: No, we want to free people. 


The Chairman: For leisure, that is the 


term. 
Mr. Long: Leisure or... 


The Chairman: Let me just explain. In the 
new theory, when we talk about the guaran- 
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teed income, with which you are familiar, 
with it, of course, comes the theory of cyber- 
nation, the inability to provide jobs for all 
the people who need jobs; consequently there 
will be a large number who will have leisure. 
Then our business is to see they use the lei- 
sure hours productively in their own way, 
culturally or otherwise; that is the theory. 


Mr. Long: That is correct. 


Senator Roebuck: So you accept the idea of 
the idle poor along with the idle rich. 


The Chairman: What they want is for the 
idle poor to enjoy idleness as the idle rich do. 
Now, that is not unfair. 


Mr. Hamilton: Correct. 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: I would like a little 
greater background for the Company of 
Young Canadians really, what their job is, 
what they are trying to accomplish and the 
areas in which they are working. They appear 
to have very definite ideas on poverty, on 
technology, and what really should happen to 
these people for the future. 

I wonder if they are gaining this experi- 
ence and knowledge from actual experience 
in the field, or if they are taking it out of 
theory, reading and this type of thing. The 
areas that we have to get into are the actual 
working areas. 


The Chairman: Realism. 


Senator Sparrow: The realism, and I am 
wondering if the Company of Young Canadi- 
ans as represented here are in fact bringing 
up this information and their ideas from the 
field itself. 


Mr. Hamilton: The three recommendations 
we make all come from field experience. The 
Company has been in existence since 1965; it 
has been in the field since 1966. We have a 
very simple creed, and that is: “People must 
participate in the making of decisions that 
affect them.” 


Senator Pearson: How long have you been 
dealing with poverty? 


Mr. Hamilton: Ever since our inception. We 
work, as Mr. Vidal said, right across the 
country. I can give you some specific exam- 
ples of areas, if you are interested. Mon- 
treal... 
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The Chairman: They are interested in areas 
because they cover Canada. Touch on them. 


Mr. Hamilton: Cape Breton with coal 
miners who are unemployed, with young peo- 
ple who want to leave Cape Breton to come 
to areas like Toronto because they think they 
can find work there. 


We work in Montreal with labour groups, 
with adult education, with family budgeting, 
with urban renewal in the low-income area. 
In Ottawa we work with the Civil Rights 
Association, in another citizen housing group. 
We have helped operate a free school, the 
Everdale Free School just outside of Toronto, 
but our commitment there ends in September. 
In Toronto we are working in the Italian 
community and with youth. 

In north west Ontario it is with native peo- 
ple, Indian and Metis. In north west Saskat- 
chewan it is with Indian and Metis; in Calgary 
in a low-income area, urban renewal. Now 
they are going beyond that, to the citizen 
groups wanting to have a definite say in the 


policy of the city government. Northern 
Alberta, Indian and Metis. 

Senator Hastings: Where in Northern 
Alberta? 


Mr. Hamilton: Lesser Slave Lake, Faust 
and that area. Great Slave Lake, in the North 
West Territories we are working with 
Eskimos and Indians; in British Columbia we 
work with youth in Penticton; with native 
people in northern British Columbia, Alert 
Bay. In Vancouver we have worked with 
public housing and all the problems that 
come out of that. In the particular area we 
were in, 80 per cent of the occupants of the 
public housing were single-parent families, 
nearly always the mother. We also worked 
with youth and an urban renewal project. 


Senator Hastings: How many do you have 
in Alberta, how many men working? 


Mr. Hamilton: In Alberta we have twelve 
volunteers. 


Senator Fergusson: Are there any others in 
the Atlantic Provinces? 


Mr. Hamilton: No. 
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Breton? 


Fergusson: than Cape 


Mr. Hamilton: No, but in our proposed 
growth we are planning to move into north 
eastern New Brunswick. 
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The way we work is different from govern- 
ment or agencies, in that when we go into a 
community we spend a great deal of time just 
talking to people, getting to meet people, 
enquiring about the problems of the commu- 
nity. Then once the problems are identified, it 
is then a matter of helping the people organ- 
ize to meet their own problems and come up 
with their own alternatives. We do not go 
into a situation and say: “This is your prob- 
lem and this is how you are going to solve it”. 
We go in and say: “What is your problem?”, 
and when the problem is identified we say: 
“How do you think you can go about solving 
the problem?” We have had successes, and 
we have had failures. 


Senator Cook: Can you tell us about some 
of your successes? 


Mr. Hamilton: What we consider successes 
some people would not consider successes. 


Calgary is an example first. We put one 
volunteer into Victoria Park in Calgary, 
which is an eight by ten block area, multi- 
racial, low-income area, by western stand- 
ards—certainly not by eastern standards. 


The Calgary stampede board needed extra 
land for the stampede and applied for expro- 
priation rights. The rights were approved by 
the City Council. The people then became 
quite upset. In a low-income area houses are 
their life savings; this is what they have got 
for forty years of work. There are a great 
many old people in there. They decided they 
were not going to stand by and let themselves 
be expropriated. So our volunteer helped 
them organize and they began to fight 
through briefs to City Council, through 
representations to politicians, and trying 
everything they could to stop expropriation. 
They finally did stop it in a reasonably 
sophisticated, political way; which is interest- 
ing, because this is a low-income area and 
these are poor people, and yet they proved 
they could organize and they proved they had 
enough intelligence and enough sophistication 
to beat the Calgary stampede board, which is 
a very impressive board of men. 


Senator Pearson: What sort of reception do 
you get when you first go into a community 
as an individual? 


Mr. Hamilton: It depends on the individual 
volunteer. Some volunteers will go in and 
immediately make a favourable impression: 
When we talk about a community, there are 
always sides; there are two sides to every- 
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thing. If you went to Calgary and talked to 
the Mayor of Calgary, he hates us; he has not 
one nice word to say for us, he has not one 
nice word to say about the people in Victoria 
Park. However, if you went to talk to the 
people in Victoria Park, they like us. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Bernie... 
Mr. Hamilton: Bernie Muzeen. 


Senator Hastings: He did other work; he 
was with the youth. 


Mr. Hamilton: He worked with youth as 
well, yes. 


Senator Hastings: Very commendable work. 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes, he did. We have volun- 
teers who have gone into communities and 
who start telling people what to do, and the 
reaction is always negative and we always 
end up losing that volunteer. You can either 
take him out or the community dismisses him. 

On the other hand, on the positive side, we 
have volunteers who go in and take their 
time, just simply go and knock on doors, and 
meet people and talk to people and gradually 
gain entry into the community and become 
part of the community. This is the positive 
side. 


Mr. Vidal: Could I add another type of 
success we had in Montreal with ACEF, 
which is a group created out of the labour 
unions, the workers’ associations like G. of C., 
G. of C.F. and so on. Here we try to help 
people who are caught in financial problems; 
help them to read a contract and to know 
what a contract means. You know that people 
from low-income groups are usually to a cer- 
tain extent possible bait for not going through 
all of it. Here just recently we have brought 
this to the attention of the Department of 
Education in the Province of Quebec, and the 
law for professional education will be 
changed. This would deal with the travelling 
educational salesman who says: “I will teach 
you English in two weeks” under a contract. 
This is a major success, working with citizens 
who are signing contracts, getting an expla- 
nation with the volunteer who is trained to do 
this, because in ACEF they get an education. 
Then the whole province has changed the 
rule of law, and it will have an effect on 
more than just one group. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, I think they 
are two worthy successes, and I congratulate 
the Company. 
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Mr. Vidal: I have others. The one you 
spoke about in Cape Breton, where we have a 
drop-in centre for youth. Young students in 
Cape Breton, who are not too sure of their 
future in Cape Breton after coming out of 
high school, where do they want to go? They 
want to go to either Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Calgary. They prepare to leave, 
but to leave for what? So there we have a 
volunteer who has a store front and who 
receives these young people. We communicate 
back to him all the job opportunities in all 
the major cities, and he tries to prepare them. 


The Chairman: Would they not get that 
through the Manpower organization? 


Mr. Vidal: Can he get this through the 
Manpower organization? When you are six- 
teen and seventeen, you usually go to see 
someone who is nineteen or twenty. The way 
it is done, you can drop in after school, or 
before school, and the way of communicating 
is 


The Chairman: More personalised. 


Mr. Vidal: Well, it is more personalized, 
but I would say also there is a sort of com- 
munication link, because the volunteer is 
someone from a major city also, who has 
lived in and sometimes goes back to the 
major city and tries to find out what happens 
to his clients who reach Toronto and do not 
know where to go and are in what you call 
the “bread line”. 


Senator Cook: I am not wishing to be criti- 
cal; I think these are awfully good things; but 
they are all sort of negative in stopping fur- 
ther exploitation. You make a general sugges- 
tion and I say, ‘“Good”, because in the case of 
the land being expropriated they stopped it. 
What was the second one? 


Mr. Vidal: ACEF, educating people. 


Senator Cook: Exploitation in the contracts, 
but you make a general recommendation 
about a guaranteed income, which is very 
wide. Have you any other suggestions, from 
your experience, in a constructive way? 


Mr. Long: For the Committee or for the 
nation? 


Senator Cook: Well, for the Committee to 
pass on to the nation. 


Mr. Long: Well, with very serious 
that we do not speak for the poor; we believe 
the poor should speak for themselves. Our 
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recommendation for the Committee was that 
you go individually and not under the protec- 
tion of being a senator, into the poor com- 
munities, with all the help we can offer you 
in the way of contacts, assistance at first 
hand. 


Senator Fergusson: You mean to go and 
stay there any length of time or just pay a 
visit? 

Mr. 
week. 


Long: Three days, four days, a 


Mr. Hamilton: One day. 
Mr. Long: At your convenience. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
What about those who have lived under these 
conditions and know them all our lives? How 
much time do we require? I speak as one. 


Mr. Long: Walk into a manpower Office, tell 
them you have a grade 8 education and are 
fifty years old, you have a bad back and you 
want a job. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Those are the people I have worked with 
all my life and have experienced it myself. 


The Chairman: Mr. Long, you are talking 
about that man with a grade 8 education, fifty 
years old and a bad back, who wants a job. 
We perhaps do not see him too often, but we 
hear about it. The Company of Young 
Canadians have experienced these things and 
have seen them with their own eyes so that 
they suggest what the senators should do. Tell 
us what you have from your own experience. 
We have an idea of what we have to do, but 
give us the benefit of your knowledge and of 
your experience. Just lay it on the line to us. 


Mr. Long: Our two recommendations were: 
(1) a guaranteed annual income to deal with 
what we call economic poverty; and (2) direct 
grants to community groups, grass-roots com- 
munity organizations, to plan and implement 
their own development around their own 
objectives. 


The Chairman: All right. The next point is 
that you know very well they have tried com- 
munity group organizations in the United 
States for some time. j 


Mr. Long: Well, 
exceptions. 


with very serious 
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The Chairman: You mean with very serious 
failures, is that what you mean? 


Mr. Long: Right. 


The Chairman: Yes, of course, that is 
exactly the point I am getting at. This Com- 
mittee is not unaware of what goes on in the 
world, you understand. Senator O’Leary has 
just told you he has experienced poverty 
from years back and made his way up. We 
have all been poor around here, and probably 
enjoyed our poorness more than some of the 
people, but it is that sort of thing. When you 
start out with a recommendation for a guar- 
anteed annual income, the Chairman is with 
you, but the Chairman knows and they know 
that we know so little about it at the present 
time as to how it might possibly work, and 
we have got to do a great deal more research 
and study on it. That we know. Do you agree 
with that? 


Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 


, The Chairman: So the Committee has got 
Professor James Cutt—does the name mean 
anything to you? 


Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: He is the best possible man 
we could get in Canada to deal with the guar- 
anteed annual income. We are sending him 
to Washington, sending him over to Wiscon- 
sin, to New Jersey for this summer to make a 
study of the guaranteed annual income and 
then explain it to the Committee. Do you 
think that is making progress? 


Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: That is all we can do. So 
when you speak of the guaranteed annual 
income in a broad sense, you are not backing 
it up in any way, because it is not possible 
for you at the moment. 

Then when you speak of giving money to 
the poor in communities to provide for them- 
selves and to use their own initiative on the 
basis that the poor know more about poorness 
than the rest of us do—and there is a lot of 
truth in that—we have to take a look and see 
what has happened under similar circum- 
stances in other places. 


Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: We have looked at that in 
the United States, and what we find there is 
many more failures than successes. You agree 
with that? 
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Mr. Long: Yes, sir, and that is pecisely why 
we included in our recommendation that 
more care be taken that this money be given 
to grass-roots community organizations and 
not to those who are the self-appointed 
leaders of the poor. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Long, you say there 
are community grass-roots organizations now. 


Mr. Long: Yes, sir. 
Senator Hastings: Where and who are they? 


Mr. Long: ATAK in Kingston; the NOW 
organization in Calgary; the Black United 


Front in Halifax; the Armstrong Indian 
Association; student groups all over the 
country. 


Senator Hastings: Let us get back to Kings- 
ton. Can you tell me what they do? 


Mr. Hamilton: They have a very serious 
housing situation in Kingston, where they 
have gone beyond the point of just poor hous- 
ing: they are at the point of no housing. For 
example, one family came to Kingston this 
year and was moved into a bath house. It has 
reached that point. A great deal of the hous- 
ing that is there is totally inadequate, and 
rents are outrageous. For almost slum condi- 
tion housing, for a tiny place with one or two 
rooms, you are paying $75 a month. 


So one of our volunteers, Miss Joan New- 
man, started to organize on several fronts 
people who were concerned about housing. 
She eventually resigned from the Company, 
but continued this organizing and we had 
another volunteer who was then taking part 
in it. ATAK is really a community group, and 
what they did was to organize and to start 
making housing an issue. The Mayor of King- 
ston could not turn around without them 
being there and saying, “What about housing 
today, Mr. Mayor?” During the federal elec- 
tion, all of the candidates in that area had to 
speak about housing; there was no way they 
could avoid housing. They kept forcing hous- 
ing. The Kingston Whig Standard rarely runs 
an issue now without something on housing, 
which is a complete switch from a year ago. 


Then they ran people in the civic elections, 
and Miss Newman was elected to an alder- 
manic position. They have placed people on 
the housing committee of the city. This is a 
very competent, grass-roots organization. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
It is showing some results now, is it? 
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Senator Cook: Any new houses? 


Mr. Hamilton: No, they realize it is going to 
take time, but what they have done, of 
course, is to make people aware the problem 
exists, whereas people were not aware of it 
before. That is the first step. 


Senator Roebuck: I like what you are tell- 
ing us now, because it seems to be so con- 
trary to Mr. Long’s approach to it. You are 
not blaming these people for living in squalor 
such as that because of some inefficiency on 
their part. 


Mr. Hamilton: No, of course not. 


Senator Roebuck: There are conditons, in 
other words, that we have to take, besides 
the inefficiency, lack of education, and vari- 
ous other things, of the individuals who are 
poor, but that is one of the things. 

I want to say, so that I am not misunder- 
stood here, that I approve of what you people 
are doing in trying to raise the moral, educa- 
tional and physical standards of the people 
with whom you are working. That is a fine 
piece of work, it is good work. I am in favour 
of this guaranteed annual income, if we can 
manage it. I see some difficulties in accom- 
plishing it, but I think it would be a fine 
thing under the present junkhandled situation 
in which we are living where people are 
depressed and in many cases—not all of 
them—without any fault on their own part. It 
would be a grand thing, if we have to accept 
conditions as they are now, to have a guaran- 
teed annual income. However, I am not going 
to sit silent when you blame the poor for 
their poverty. 


Mr. Long: I think we are still not under- 
standing one another, Senator. 


Senator Roebuck: I hope that is right. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. You gave us one 
example. 


Senator Hastings: Could we just stay with 
ATAK? How would you propose we could 
assist them? 


Mr. Hamilton: ATAK has certain ideas of 
how the housing problem can be solved. It 
needs money, quite frankly, to organize fur- 
ther, it needs money to stabilise itself; it needs 
money so that it can start drawing up its 
plans, drawing up its programmes, and even- 
tually implementing the programmes if they 
are feasible. 
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What we suggest is that money should be 
provided to these grass roots organizations 
for the programming work, for the studying, 
for the drawing up of plans, for setting their 
own objectives and their own time table, in- 
stead of imposing. Once this is done and once 
their plan is drawn up, you can then bring in 
another community group from a_ similar 
situation, to look over their programme and 
make sure it is feasible. 

We want to keep government and agencies 
out of it as much as possible. We want them 
to be giving over the money and not much 
else; because inevitably, if government is at 
the clearance level, government wants what it 
wants. It is not going to say to the poeple: 
“That is a fine idea. We disagree with you 
entirely, but here is the money anyway.” 

We would like a mechanism where other 
community groups can move in. It is an edu- 
cation process as well for the other communi- 
ty groups, seeing how other people live as 
well, so there are two beneficial results. Bring 
these people in and let them study the 
proposals, and if the proposal is feasible they 
give approval and the government hands them 
the money. 


Mr. Long: If I may answer a point that 
Senator Croll raised on the failures of direct 
grants to community programmes, in the 
United States, having had some experience 
with those programmes myself, in my judg- 
ment one of the reasons for their failure has 
been that when these grants were given to 
what they call the CAP agencies (community 
action programme agencies) and the CAP 
agency at the local level, the so-called com- 
munity organization, was led by a board of 
directors which, as stipulated in the Act, con- 
sisted of one-third of their members being 
politicians, one-third of their members being 
representatives of agencies, and one-third of 
their members the poor. So in effect any 
activity which these programmes wished to 
undertake, which might alienate the politi- 
cians, were stopped; any activity which they 
wished to undertake which might alienate or 
challenge an agency was stopped. The result 
was ineffectiveness in most cases. 


The Chairman: What do you suggest? 


Mr. Long: This is precisely why in our re- 
port we have that they be given to the grass 
roots community organizations without inter- 
ference of the self-appointed leaders of the 
poor. 
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That means, of course, an examination of 
these community organizations for representa- 
tiveness. If we are really going to make a 
democratic institution, we must examine the 
group that is applying for funds and say: 
“Does it or does it not represent the poor?” 
and this examination should be done by other 
poor from other areas who are organized for 
the same purpose. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question. I thoroughly agree with your idea 
about the community organizations on that 
level, and government agencies and the rest 
of it keep out of it; but I am very curious to 
know how you plan it or what priority you 
give to the various areas. 

Do you have to be invited by a community 
to come in and work with them, or by a 
province; or do you plan that yourselves, 
having looked across the Canadian scene as to 
the necessity? How do you manage it? 

I know and you know that we have read in 
the newspapers, which may be exaggerated, 
that you have been criticized in many places; 
but your presentation this morning has given 
me renewed confidence in your’ group, 
although I did speak of you in the Senate 
when you were set up as being, I thought, a 
very great opportunity for Canada. Then I 
cooled off a bit after reading some of the 
newspaper reports about some of your work- 
ers taking part in protest marches and the 
rest of it. You were certainly for a while 
getting a very unfavourable press. 

Do you have to be invited by a community 
to go in first before you go in, or by a prov- 
ince, or what? 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes, we have to be invited 
in by the community. The provinces have no 
jurisdiction over us, because we are a federal 
Crown corporation. When we are invited in 
by a committee, we go in and do a pretty 
thorough evaluation of the situation. “Why do 
you need us?” 


Senator Roebuck: When you speak of the 
community, do you mean the mayor, the 
council? 


Mz. Hamilton: No, usually not. 
Senator Roebuck: Who gives the invitation? 


Mr. Long: It could be the mayor, it could 
come from the priest, it could come through a 
community organization like ATAK, it could 
come through anything. 


Mr. Hamilton: Union. 
20253—2 
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The Chairman: Mr. Hamilton, does it ever 
come from the mayor, because what you have 
said this morning is that you are creating a 
fairly active group of disturbers for any 
mayor. 


Mr. Hamilton: The mayor or Halifax is an 
enlightened man and has spoken very favour- 
ably about us, and said he would like us to 
come in any time and we are welcome any 
time. 


Senator Hastings: How does the Premier of 
Saskatchewan feel? 


Mr. Hamilion: We have had a great many 
misunderstandings with Mr. Thatcher, but we 
have gone and spoken with Mr. Thatcher and 
his youth minister several times and we have 
cleared the air considerably with them. They 
did not really know what we were doing, and 
we went in and told them, and they accepted 
it. So that cleared that situation. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I just want to develop again a little further 
the subject of ATAK in the City of Kingston. 
For example, was the organization able to 
find the facts in the past that were existing in 
Kingston (probably still are) and have they 
corrected some of them? Unscrupulousness on 
the part of landlords, unscrupulousness on the 
part of others including—perhaps I should 
not mention categories, but I will because of 
those I know—students who bought up or 
leased and then sublet at excessive rates. Are 
these facts being uncovered, being examined 
and dealt with? 


Mr. Hamilton: They are certainly being 
uncovered. ATAK has done a great deal of 
research into the housing situation in King- 
ston, and they can present the facts. Howev- 
er, when you present the facts to a landlord 
and say, “You are unscrupulous”, he says: 
“Yes, and I do not intend to change”, and 
there is very little we can do. 

Their main hope is that they can work 
democratically by raising the issue, by point- 
ing out the problems, and rallying enough 
people around them or getting enough power 
politically to change the situation. 


Senator Quart: After you have found some 
discrepancy and there are some suggestions 
you would like to make, do you then present 
your views to the city council? 


Mr. Long: The company? 


Senator Quart: Yes. 
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Mr. Long: No, we are facilitators and not 
leaders. Our job is to help the community 
organize so that community leaders develop, 
and then the community can take its beefs to 
city council. 


Senator Quart: You never make your views 
known to the municipal council or regional 
group at all? 


Mr. Long: Not on behalf of the community; 
perhaps privately occasionally, but when the 
community speaks it speaks for itself, not 
through our tongues—the people in the 
community. 


Senator Quart: Yes, I know, but I was 
wondering then, as you are a Company of 
Young Canadians constituted and set up by 
the government (I do not know, but I am just 
giving my opinion): would it not be an advan- 
tage, as well as giving your ideas to the com- 
munity group, to give them to the city council 
or municipal group? 


Mr. Hamilton: There is a very fine area 
there of provincial-federal jurisdiction. A fed- 
eral Crown corporation going into British 
Columbia and saying that the education sys- 
tem is atrocious, that would be infringing on 
provincial jurisdiction then. 


Senator Quart: I mean, not going that far, 
but suggesting where housing is needed or 
something, giving a boost to the grass-roots 
community organizations which you men- 
tioned which you try to set up in order to give 
them a break. 


Mr. Vidal: This has sometimes happened. 
There is a case recently which I have 
observed in St, Jerome, Quebec, where the 
volunteers were first invited in order to 
organize non-unionized people, and also to try 
to cure some of the economic problems that 
had been plaguing this area. There was a 
citizens committee created, and it is the citi- 
zens committee, helped by our volunteers, 
that bring out the issues. This citizens com- 
mittee finally convinced the federal govern- 
ment that St. Jerome would have to become a 
designated area. Since then new industries 
have been coming in, and the economic prob- 
lems—I would not say they have been solved 
for ever, but they are in a better position. 

The citizens coming from the north of St. 
Jerome, who used to come to St. Jerome, 
spend one week-end and then hit Montreal, 
now stop in St. Jerome. Therefore, having 
new industries and new people coming in, 
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more investments, the whole range of rela- 
tionships between employer and employee has 
ameliorated itself. 

Then finally now what the volunteers are 
bringing up and bringing to the attention of 
the people in St. Jerome—as I have seen from 
a report in the local paper by the volunteer— 
the housing situation; because with the tran- 
sients coming from north western Quebec and 
north of St. Jerome, now it is a new problem 
which has developed. With the citizens group 
it is taking now a new scope, new objectives, 
and it re-generates like that. 

The article in the paper which is now docu- 
mented, saying that this is the housing situa- 
tion and why is it like that and so on, is 
prepared by the Company as such, but it is 
brought about by the citizens themselves. We 
have helped them to identify what is the next 
step in the development of the area. 


Mr, Long: Senator, I would like to go back 
to the point you raised earlier about why the 
Company does not occasionally make 
representations to official bodies. This relates 
very closely to something we talked about 
earlier, this psychology of the poor. We see it 
not only in the constitutional framework, as 
Mr. Hamilton pointed out, but as a very 
important strategic point as well. 

When people have lived under this kind of 
conditions, they rarely expect to win; they 
rarely mobilize themselves spontaneously. For 
the Company to say: “We will speak for you, 
or we will make these representations on 
your behalf” might solve the immediate prob- 
lem, but it does not create any changes with- 
in the people. 

If I can give you one brief example, we 
have a project in north west Saskatchewan 
where a number of people had moved out of 
a village because welfare had been ect off, 
and were snaring rabbits along a road, in 
order to live, some of them as many as 35 
miles away from the village. Not being able 
to leave their children in the village, they 
took their children with them, which meant 
that 35 to 50 children were pulled out of 
school. These were Metis people who had 
moved out along this road into shacks, and 
had to pull their children out of school, 
because only out here could they snare 
enough rabbits to live. 

When the volunteers began talking to these 
people and to develop relationships, the one 
thing the people kept coming back to is: “We 
would like to see our kids back in school. We 
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would like to see our kids educated so that 
they do not have to end up snaring rabbits to 
live, at the age of 40, as we are doing. How 
are we going to get them back to school?” 
One of the solutions that was bandied about 
was a school bus. If they had a school bus, 
their children could go to school. At that 
point it probably would have been quite easy 
for the Company to make representations to 
official levels and get a school bus for these 
people. On the other hand, it was a longer 
and slower process but a much more reward- 
ing one in the long run, to work with these 
people and say: “If you think a school bus is 
the solution, you take the steps and we will 
help you”. It took much longer, but the peo- 
ple themselves drew up the petitions, the 
people themselves gave long briefs explaining 
why they wanted their children to go to 
school and why they could not live in the 
village and so on. The petitions started at the 
local level, and the volunteers could have told 
them that it would not work at the local level 
“because you have no sympathy at the local 
level.” They could have told them that, but 
they did not. The people said, “We will try at 
the local level first”, and the volunteers said, 
“Fine, we will help you.” They tried at the 
local level and failed. They went one step 
higher and one step higher, and six months 
later they had a school bus. They could have 
had the school bus at the end of one month 
by the volunteers making the representations 
for them, but by taking six months the 
change in the people themselves was phe- 
nomenal, because now they were saying, “We 
can do things for ourselves; organized, we 
can win. We can get together and solve our 
problems”. This realization was the important 
thing, not the school bus, in the long run. 


The Chairman: Let me just follow up your 
brief on page 9, the last paragraph, because 
some of our people have been whispering the 
things in my ear. I have not paid too much 
attention to them because I am not knowl- 
edgeable enough. What are you trying to say 
there? 


Mr. Hamilton: In the last paragraph on 
page 9, we are trying to say that the poor are 
very frustrated; that they are surrounded by 
this affluent environment where everyone else 
has money; they see T.V. and they see the 
ad’s everywhere they go about new cars on 
the billboards, and they become very frus- 
trated because they come home and look for 
their living and look for the future that they 
see for the kids, and they want a future for 
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the kids and they want a future for them- 


selves, and they become very frustrated. 
Plus, there is a whole new _ youth 
generation... 


The Chairman: Turn over to page 10, and 
what are you saying? 


Mr. Hamilton: We are saying the whole 
tenor of life is changing very rapidly; that 
where once people were satisfied to accept 
the promise from government and wait for 
government to act, they are no longer 
satisfied with that. They are saying to the 
government: “This is what we want and this 
is when we want it, and if you cannot come 
through for us we will get rid of you.” They 
are saying to aldermen and mayors and 
M.P.’s: “We are going to elect you and what 
is more we are going to watch you. If you 
vote against a bill, we want to know why; if 
you vote for a bill we want to know why”. 
They are trying to take the tokenism out of 
it; they are trying to make it much more 
realistic to themselves and to their lives. 
They are accepting that this country is a 
representative, democratic country where we 
work through elected representatives. They 
accept this, but they are trying to make it a 
bit more efficient by pushing the representa- 
tives as hard as they can; and if they cannot 
work through representatives, they try to 
work through the public. The Indians in 
Cornwall blockaded the bridge because the 
federal government would not do anything. 
The treaty was broken, they considered, by 
the government and they wanted action. The 
government would not give them action, so 
they went to the public and made the protest 
known by blockading the bridge, and they 
were reasonably successful. 

But the straight matter of fact is that the 
public did become aware the treaty was brok- 
en. The Indians were supported by people all 
through the northern United States and a 
great deal of Canada, and this is very 
important. 


The Chairman: But you have an inference 
that there is bitterness, hatred and violence— 
I have not heard that term—some inference 
that there was bitter feeling amongst some of 
the people. Have you come across that? 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes. 
The Chairman: Where? 


Mr. Hamilton: Perhaps it is isolated now 
and it may be reasonably small now, but it is 
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developing. Canada has a habit of following 
the United States eventually in everything, 
and eventually we get there. Violence is four 
or five years old in the United States and we 
see it as entirely conceivable it is going to get 
here; that there are minorities that are dis- 
criminated against. Our Indians are treated as 
badly as the blacks are in the United States. 
People like Howard Adams and other Indian 
leaders are militant; they hate, in a great 
many cases, white people generally, with 
good reason. As more doors are closed in 
their faces, as the public apathy grows, as the 
politicians’ apathy continues, what can they 
resort to? They have nothing left. Their only 
resort is to a bitterness, hatred and violence. 
That is their last alternative, and they are 
being driven slowly along the road until that 
is the only alternative left to them. 


Senator Sparrow: I appreciate in your 
comments very much in fact the idea of 
encouraging people to help themselves rather 
than helping them. I think this is a good 
approach, and I must admit I was not really 
aware that this is the way you are operating. 
Particularly this is true within the Indian 
community in Canada. They are certainly 
progressing now in the last 18 months, proba- 
bly, much greater than I had anticipated they 
could, and somebody is encouraging them to 
take a stand for themselves, and I think it is 
good. Probably the greatest economic and cul- 
tural crime committed on any people has 
been committed on the Indian people in 
Canada by all governments in our history, 
and this has tended to hold down the Indian, 
and actually an ethnic type of genocide has 
been and is being committed on the Indian 
people. If you can work in these areas, I 
think your work is extremely well done and 
well planned. 


One question I would like to ask. Within 
your group, who decides who is under- 
privileged? How do you decide who these 
under-privileged are? In fact, before we leave 
today, I would like to know who in your 
opinion are the under-privileged people in 
Canada—by specifics. You mentioned Indians 
and so on, but as well what in your opinion is 
economic poverty? You suggested the guaran- 
teed annual income, and I think the idea is 
rapidly gaining favour in the North Americas, 
but in your opinion what is economic poverty 
and what level of guaranteed annual income 
are you suggesting yourselves at this time? It 
is very easy, off the top of a person’s head, to 
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say, “Good, we should have a guaranteed 
annual income”, but at what figure and on 
what basis would you have this guaranteed 
income? 


Mr. Hamilton: Senator, it would be off the 
top of our heads, because this is an introduc- 
tory report. Our intention was to bring these 
conceptions to you, and if they were reasona- 
bly accepted and you wanted to hear from us 
again, our intention is to go to community 
groups and to volunteers and to let them 
work out the details. 

I am not begging off your question, but my 
answering the question would be very pre- 
sumptuous. I do not know what community 
people see as a guaranteed annual income. I 
have my impression but that may not be their 
impression, and I think they are better 
qualified to speak on it than I am. 


Senaior Sparrow: Could you tell us who the 
under-privileged, in your opinion, are in 
Canada? 


Mr. Hamilton: Economically the under- 
privileged are easy to find, actually. Every 
city has its downtown core; a great many 
small farming communities, specific ethnic 
groups, Indian, Metis, Eskimo. A great many 
immigrants are under-privileged because 
they are very badly discriminated against. The 
Italians are one example in Toronto. You 
have young people who, we consider, are an 
under-privileged group of people. Do you 
want to add? 


Mr. Long: One thing I would like to repeat 
is that we accept wholeheartedly the Econom- 
ic Council’s definition of poverty which says: 

In developed industrial societies the 
problem of poverty is increasingly 
viewed, not as sheer lack of essentials to 
sustain life, but as sufficient access to 
certain goods, services, and conditions of 
life which are available to everyone else 
and have come to be accepted as basic to 
a decent minimum standard of living. 


Senator Roebuck: I was looking at that. 
What page is it on? 


Mr. Hamilton: Page 3, first paragraph. 


Mr. Long: This comes back to something I 
said earlier, that poverty is a relative condi- 
tion, and if we were to say flatly now that 
$3,000 a year would sustain life for’ everyone 
in Canada, it would not hold much meaning 
because poverty is a relative thing. You could 
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say a man who earns $3,000 in northern Sas- 
katchewan is a wealthy man, but the man 
who earns $3,000 in Toronto is probably suf- 
fering from pretty severe degradation. 


Mr. Hamilton: We would like to come back 
eventually and go into this in more detail. 


Senator Sparrow: Earlier you said the con- 
cept is, “produce and consume”, and society 
says today “you must produce to consume.” 
You are suggesting that we are rapidly get- 
ting into an area where there will be insuffi- 
cient jobs for in fact enough people to pro- 
duce. This to me is a rather bad concept from 
the standpoint that society must always, I 
think, produce and consume, so we must 
change the area of what we consider produc- 
ing is. 

In your context, are you suggesting that 
producing means working for $50 a week? Is 
this producing? I do not look at producing 
this way. I think a musician as such is a 
producer. 


Mr. Hamilton: That is what we are saying. 


Senator Sparrow: He is consuming some- 
body else’s production, but he is a producer. 
We must develop a system, I think, where 
everybody must be producers. Our problem 
today is that many of our people are not 
producers in some form or other. You cannot 
keep any people doing nothing; they have got 
to channel their energy somewhere; because 
we all have certain energies, either to pro- 
duce or reproduce, and if we can find areas 
where we could have these people produce 
and then give them a type of guaranteed 
income or bring them up at the same time, 
then I think probably we can solve the prob- 
lem, but we just cannot solve the problem by 
saying: “All right, here is some money. Sit on 
your buttocks, so to speak. Do nothing, but 
keep out of our hair.” 


Mr. Long: I know a Metis man in northern 
Saskatchewan, senator, who is quite an artist, 
and he is viewed in that community and told 
to his face that he is a lazy Indian. I have this 
through other people and I am not directly on 
the scene, but attempts have been made to 
make him productive as an artist in the com- 
mercial sense so that he can survive by his 
art, but because he does not work in the pulp 
mill and because he spends his days painting 
rather than cutting logs the man is a “lazy 
Indian” and lives in degradation. I think we 
agree entirely. 
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Senator Sparrow: I was thinking of the 
question, too, that the general public, the 
working people in Canada, work for twelve 
months a year or eleven months of the year, 
and they like to hunt and fish for a month; 
whereas the Indian likes to work for a month 
and hunt and fish for eleven months. I see 
nothing wrong with it; I am looking for his 
way of life. However, we discourage this type 
of approach. If he can produce by that meth- 
od and enjoy his time and be productive for 
society, if we can develop to that stage I 
would have no objection to that approach. 


Mr. Long: If you have to earn your living 
by hunting and fishing, you will find it is 
very hard work. 


Senator Sparrow: That is right; it becomes 
work then. 


The Chairman: Tell me, on page 12 I think 
you imply that poverty must be dealt with 
first and foremost from the economic point of 
view, and that the cultural and social aspects 
will come later. The group that we had before 
us on Tuesday were asked the very same 
questions, and they said, “No.” What is your 
view? 


Mr. Hamilton: I think we would say “no”, 
too. I hope we did not give that implication. 
We see them being treated more or less 
together. 

We will give you a specific example. Indi- 
ans on the reserve, for example, have a cul- 
tural and social life but no economic life. You 
bring them to the city and you find them a 
job. They are in a foreign environment and 
start to work. They get their economic stabili- 
ty, but they lose their cultural and social. So 
you are going to have to work at all these 
things, treat them as man as a whole; that 
this is all part of his life. You cannot treat 
one part here and one part there, but you 
have to say that man is economic, social and 
cultural, and we will try to treat them togeth- 
er. This is what I hope we were implying. 


The Chairman: Well, some of us share the 
view that what the poor need is money, ser- 
vices and aptitude. How would you like to 
comment on that? 


Senator Roebuck: And opportunity, if I 
might add. 


The Chairman: Also, opportunity. 
would you like to comment on that? 


How 
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Mr. Hamilton: I will start and let Charles 
finish it. They need money, yes. They need 
much more than that though: they need ser- 
vices, but they should be able to determine 
what services they are going to receive. Ser- 
vices are imposed on the poor at present, and 
this is totally wrong as far as we are con- 
cerned. The poor should be able to determine 
what they need. 


Senator Cook: What services are imposed 
on them now? 


Mr. Hamilton: Let us take welfare as an 
example. I am not saying that the money is 
imposed on them, because they are desperate- 
ly in need of the money, but the welfare 
officer is certainly imposed on them. The wel- 
fare officer comes to their homes, and criti- 
cizes the way that they keep the home and 
criticizes the way they live. This is an imposi- 
tion. In return for the money, they get the 
chance to pick at you, they get the chance to 
practice their amateur psychology on you. 
it was 
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justified. 


Cock: Perhaps 


Senator Long: But not welcome. 


Mr. Hamilion: We were talking of values 
and living standards. Everything is individu- 
al. I mean, we can take two rich people with 
immaculate homes, and one maid may like to 
do her dishes at six and one at nine. If we 
walk in one house at seven and the dishes are 
done, we get a favourable impression; we 
walk into the other house at seven-thirty and 
the dishes are not done, so we do not get a 
favourable impression. What right do we 
have to say: “Your dishes should be done or 
your fioor should be swept this morning at 10 
o’clock’”’? That is the crux of the matter. 


Mr. Vidal: I could add this, that sometimes 
the cultural values of a group or civilization 
in Canada (and these are things I have 
observed) where we had a volunteer coming 
from a certain area which has certain eco- 
nomic standards which are defined—let us 
say those we would find in this city; who goes 
into another area and meets other groups and 
he tries to help them to identify their needs. 
The volunteer himself comes and sees a sort 
of economic standard that the groups should 
try to attain; while the people he is working 
with (and this can be documented and seen) 
have learned to build their own house in a 
unique way, prepare their own food in a 
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unique way, have their work in a unique way 
and sometimes they only see the sun at four 
o’clock. Again, the volunteer says: ‘Well, 
look, you do not have this, you do not have 
that”, and so on, and the people do not 
understand and they do not believe they are 
missing anything. We would believe that they 
would be poor, while they have cultural 
values probably stronger and more valuable 
than anything that technology would add to 
ity, 

The whole idea, as Mr. Hamilton was 
bringing out, is: how do you now establish a 
sort of relationship; how do you develop 
within the pattern of the civilization itself 
where these people are and which other civil- 
izations identify as poor? I think this is the 
crux of the matter—a growth pattern, keeping 
the values in their scope, the spiritual richness 
and so on, and also adding, I would say, to 
the physical and material growth of the 
group. To me this is the question we should 
try to identify. 

You can have someone saying, aS we are 
saying, “Well, people sometimes like to give 
lessons to one another”. This will probably be 
one of the things we will have to develop in 
the Company as such. Can the volunteer real- 
ize and see that he is in a cultural pattern 
which is not his, and that the people live out 
of this cultural pattern which is based on 
their values, their family life, their eating, 
their cooking habits and so on which are a 
part of the cultural values. Their dressing, 
the way they paint their homes, and so on. 
Can the volunteer now have these people 
identify their need of growth and their need 
of renewal? This is, I think, the difficulty we 
will always have with the poor. 

The examples you have. I remember four 
years ago when I was in adult education try- 
ing to bring up courses for people who had 
just lost their jobs because of automation. 
Here you had people in an area where over 
54 of them had not completed seventh grade 
education, who probably started work after 
grade 5 or 6. Most of them were women, 
working in a certain type of factory. Then in 
one month’s time after they had been doing 
this for twenty years, everything disappears. 
What do you do with them? 


We decided to organise a programme, 
because a great civic manifestation was to 
come in two years: so we are going to train 
them as waitresses. So then they come and 
they train as waitresses, they take a diploma 
and so on and everyone is happy. But the 
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manifestation was to last only twelve months, 
as you all know, and now the process has to 
start over again because they do not need 
that many waitresses. In three years the 
whole pattern of the economic framework of 
the area has changed. I will not speak about 
the values given by the civilization, but I 
think this is the crux, that you have to now 
reach possible economic growth based on the 
values of the civilizations where they are. We 
have multi-civilization groups here. We have 
people who live differently, either in the 
Maritimes, the west, Quebec or elsewhere, 
and I think this is the major problem. 


The Chairman: I think it is so important, 
what he has just said. When the Imperial 
Tobacco Company decided to automate, they 
had these women who had been with them 
for many many years, and overnight there 
was nothing for them to do. They stepped in 
for the purpose of training them. Now, what 
do you train them for? They took a look at 
Expo and said, “You will need waitresses”, 
and so they trained them for Expo. Expo had 
them for a year and then came the end of 
Expo and he says: “Now we have to re-train 
them over again; we have to find something 
else for them to do”. Furthermore, this is 
happening all around us without such a con- 
crete and live example. That is the substance 
of what he is saying, which is so important, 
and which we must realize in this Committee 
that we have to live with as long as we are 
members of this Committee. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I have to leave, but I must say I am 
very pleased we have these witnesses, 
because I have always been very sympathetic 
to the work of the Company of Young 
Canadians, even when they were going 
through a bad time through their publicity. I 
felt the basic reason for their existence was 
very sound. 


Perhaps I feel this way because I have 
been quite closely associated with the work of 
UNICEF who work in other countries and 
also try to teach people to help themselves, 
and this I could realize is what the Company 
of Young Canadians was going to do. 


I suppose I belong to the group, like quite 
a few others here, that apparently is regarded 
rather with disdain by this group as do-good- 
ers who work in voluntary agencies, who 
believe in appeals (and I still do not quite 
agree with the statements about appeals that 
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are made in the brief). I really am not pre- 
pared to accept, without some further evi- 
dence, that everything that all these people 
have been doing is wrong; nor am I quite 
prepared to accept, as you say on page 3, I 
think, that the programmes instituted by gov- 
ernments and agencies in the past were 
predestined to failure—and I gather your 
feeling is that they have failed. I do not agree 
with this. 

However, I think I am open-minded, I 
would like to tell you, and I am devoted to 
the objectives of this Committee to the extent 
that even if I have to change my whole 
philosophy, if we can bring about better condi- 
tions for the people who are living in poverty 
I am certainly quite willing to do that; but I 
am not going to do it without more evidence 
than the statements that have been made. 


I have had close association with some of 
these things. I administered the family allow- 
ances and old age security in my province, I 
was responsible for it, and I saw the tremen- 
dous good that this did amongst poverty- 
stricken people. Sure, it did not solve the 
problem, but I think it was done with good 
intentions; I do not think it was done with 
hypocrisy nor cynicism when we put this sort 
of legislation on our books. I think it has 
accomplished a certain amount, but perhaps 
you can tell me that it has not. 

There is still one other point I would like 
to make. You speak about grass-roots organi- 
zations. It seems to me that many of our 
volunteer organizations that exist now are 
made up of grass-roots people. Then when 
you speak of self-appointed leaders, the peo- 
ple who lead these organizations are elected. 
What difference is it going to make if you get 
your group together and elect somebody to be 
their chairman and then the money is given 
to them? How different is this going to be 
from the volunteer agencies we now have? 


Mr. Long: If I may answer briefly to that, I 
think our feeling is that the volunteer agen- 
cies we now have are not made up of people 
who require the services. In other words, 
they are made up of the givers, rather than 
the receivers, and it is a very commendable 
attitude that these people have taken. 

I think the reason we say it has failed, 
senator, is that in the context of my previous 
example the volunteer agencies have provid- 
ed the school bus but have not changed the 
people or the situation, and it is very com- 
mendable for them to have the school bus, 
but much more is needed. 
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Senator Roebuck: They have got education 
for the children, at least. 


Mr. Long: Right. 


Senator Roebuck: Would it not be better to 
say that some of these efforts to which we 
have been referring have not been a complete 
success? 


Mr. Long: Yes. 


Senator Roebuck: They have been a partial 
success, every one of them is a partial success 
and none of them a complete success, and I 
suppose we must accommodate ourselves to 
that in human society because we are people 
and not machines. A machine can be a com- 
plete success but human beings seldon are. 
They can outstrip the machines, just the 
same. 


The Chairman: Would you like to comment 
further on what Senator Fergusson said, Mr. 
Hamilton? 


Mr. Hamilton: I would just like to pick up 
from what Charles said. On the last page we 
say that we are not saying all experts and 
agencies are worthless; we are saying there is 
a drastic need for many of them to adjust to 
the new feeling among the poor, and we 
believe that many of them will be capable of 
doing this. There will always be need for 
experts and always a need for professionals 
supplying a service. We see the agencies as 
definitely having a part to play in supplying 
the services that people need, there is no 
doubt about that; but where we draw our line 
is that we say that poverty still exists and 
agencies and the experts and the government 
had their chance. Let us give the poor their 
chance; let the poor use the agencies, let the 
poor use the experts and let the poor use the 
governments. It will have to be a cooperative 
thing, but the initiative must come from the 
poor, the planning must come from the poor. 
It has to be their programme and it has to be 
their initiatives that are driving the pro- 
gramme. This is what we are trying to say. 


We see the Committee as having to make a 
choice. The Committee will have to decide 
whether it is going to go with the agencies 
and the experts, or whether it is going to go 
with the poor, whether it is going to those 
who make their living from poverty—which 
is exactly what they do, and that is what we 
do. We are making our living from poverty 
and the agencies make their living from 
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poverty, the experts and the professionals. 
Your choice is whether you decide to put 
your trust in the poor or to put your trust in 
the agencies and the experts. It is your 
choice. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
It is not quite that simple. 


Mr. Hamilton: Perhaps it is not that simple, 
but the time has come for the poor to have a 
say and for the poor to start planning a 
programme. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I agree. 


Mr. 
about. 


Hamilton: This is all I am talking 


The Chairman: Mr. Hamilton, dealing with 
absolutes is very nice, but has not the Com- 
mittee another choice? Has not the Committee 
the choice of using the best of the experts 
and the volunteers in collaboration with the 
poor? 


Mr. Hamilton: I would rather see you using 
the poor and incorporating the experts and 
agencies as the poor require them. The poor 
are going to need help; they cannot do every- 
thing themselves. They are going to need the 
experts, they are going to need the agencies, 
but I think that the agencies and the experts 
should be there at the request of the poor, 
not the other way around. 


Senator Cook: What you are really almost 
saying in broad terms is that those who are 
leaders from luck or other reasons, for 
material reasons or because of profession and 
so on, all they have to do is take the money 
and pass it over to those who from perhaps 
ill-luck are not leaders. In other words, those 
who find themselves in poverty for one rea- 
son or another, all the “haves” have to do is to 
take the money and to pass it over to the 
“have nots” and have them spend it how they 
like. 


Mr. Hamilton: We are not that absolute. 
There has to be control, there have to be 
checks, and there has to be help. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
And there are leaders in the poverty groups. 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: How are you going to 
arrange about the checks? You say the gov- 
ernment should have nothing to say about it. 
Who is going to do the checking? 
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Mr. Hamilton: We have suggested you use 
other community groups; that it is an educa- 
tion process and there is an understanding 
and a trust amongst these groups. They know 
the problems very well because they have 
been through it themselves. 


Senator Roebuck: On the last page of your 
brief, page 19, you say we are not trying to 
cure poverty; that the cure can only come 
from the people involved. That is not my 
experience. As I look back in history, most of 
the great reforms in the progress that has 
been made by mankind, have not been made 
by the downright poor; they have been done 
chiefly by the intelligent section of the middle 
classes. They have brought us most of our 
improvements in social, political and econom- 
ic conditions. The poor are not able to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps. 


Mr. Hamilton: That is why we still have 
the poor, senator; that is why poverty still 
exists. 


Senator Roebuck: No, that is why these 
particular persons perhaps have been chosen 
to be the poor. If they were more skilful than 
their neighbours, perhaps they would not be 
the poor and the neighbours would be the 
poor. 


Mr. Long: What we have offered the poor 
really, senator, is dependency. I do not ques- 
tion the motives of those who have offered it, 
the motives of the agencies and of the very 
good work of the volunteer organizations. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, they are not the 
poor. 


Mr. Long: They have offered the service, 
but offering the service in that context has 
created a dependency. If an agency goes to a 
family and says: “All right, we will solve 
your economic problems; that agency will 
solve the problems of your children’s health; 
that agency will tell you where to work; that 
agency or social worker will tell you how 
many pairs of shoes your child needs per 
year’, the people are left with no decisions 
for themselves and initiative is gone, respon- 
sibility is gone, and the person becomes 
dependent upon this system. Unless you are 
ready to accept the values of the Brave New 
World, I reject entirely the whole philosophy 
of dependency; that this country can only 
solve its problems by helping people become 
independent. 
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The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Long, but depend- 
ency is not our purpose. 


Mr. Long: Precisely. 


The Chairman: The philosophy of the sys- 
tem is not dependency. We provide for the 
basic needs of the people. What we are trying 
to find out is what we have got to do beyond 
that in order that they may provide for them- 
selves, but we do not preach dependency. 


Mr. Long: But this is the inevitable result. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, if you 
carry it too far, you and I are also a bit 
dependent, I on you and you on me. You 
draw your salary from the government; I 
draw my salary from the government. We are 
already becoming dependent. 


Senator Cook: I would say there is less and 
less dependency all the time in the world 
today compared with history. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senator Quart: I was trying to be a sort of 
bridge between what Senator Fergusson said 
and what is being said by the three gentle- 
men who are doing an excellent job defend- 
ing their theory. I am agreeing with your 
theory in principle, but I do have to stand up 
for the voluntary organizations over the 
years, particularly the war years. I think 
times have changed so drastically but I do 
believe that the people involved, the poor, 
have to get into it, I agree, but what name do 
you give yourselves? “Citizens Committee” 
was the name used by most, especially during 
the war years, in which they incorporated all 
the voluntary agencies. What name do you 
give yourselves, or do you find antagonism in 
setting up these community committees or 
whatever you call them, by the volunteer 
agencies? That would be a rather disastrous 
situation because with your theory of setting 
up these community organizations you have 
not succeeded entirely, I am sure in ensuring 
that they would have continuity; whereas the 
voluntary organizations, usually on a national 
level, if they fall down in one place they are 
bolstered up by some somewhere else. Have 
you found antagonism, or would you consider 
it advisable when these community organiza- 
tions are set up (poor or otherwise) that a 
larger meeting could be held to which the 
voluntary organizations would be invited and 
form a real citizens committee or a coordinat- 
ing council, or something of that kind? Have 
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you found antagonism from the voluntary 
organizations in proceeding on your way? 


Mr. Hamilton: It is different right across 
the country. In some cities there is excellent 
cooperation between agencies and the people 
and the Company, and usually the agencies 
say, “It is a very good idea, and we will give 
you all the help we can. If you need help, 
come to us and we will help”. 


Senator Cuart: Good. 


Mr. Hamilton: It is this type of situation. 
We are not criticizing agencies for supplying 
a service. God knows, they are the only thing 
that has been available to the poor for years. 
However, what we do criticize agencies for is 
taking a leading role instead of a facilitating 
role. We see agencies as being there to sup- 
port and to encourage and help; we do not 
see the agencies as leading. If you want to 
encourage responsibility, you have to give the 
people responsibility and then we can get to 
the independence. 


Senator Quart: Help them to help 


themselves. 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes. In some areas we have 
had a great deal of difficulties with agencies. 


Senator Quart: Have you suggested a par- 
ticular or special name for these committees? 


Mr. Hamilton: No. Just “ATAK” is one, 
“NOW” is another. They just develop from 
the community and whatever the problem. 


Senator Quart: It seems you can catch more 
flies with honey than vinegar. 


Mr. Long: I think that is 
Tenants—Action—Kingston”’. 


“Association— 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
The first thing I would say at this time is that 
I like your brief very much. You have some 
recommendations we could not go into, as the 
Chairman said, for obvious reasons—guaran- 
teed annual income, which is too bad, but 
perhaps we can return to them sometime 
later. 


Mr. Hamilton: I hope so. 
Mr. Long: I would like to. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Your brief is full of cautions to this Commit- 
tee, and there is one in particular I just want 
to refer to, and perhaps it is something Sena- 
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tor Fergusson was pointing out too, at the 
bottom of page 17, ignoring the first part: 
The Committee is faced with the job of 
attaining the trust of the poor... 


I hope we accept that in the spirit in which 
you intend it and in which we intended when 
we set out on our study. 
...but at the same time not slapping at 
all those who have been trying to help... 


I think this is what Senator Fergusson was 
trying to tell you people, to heed the same 
caution as to the volunteer agencies and the 
others who have been attempting to do a job 
“however clumsily and misguided their 
attempts have been”. 

It seems to me at least—and I believe the 
same thing was pointed out by one of the 
witnesses we had yesterday—that policy mak- 
ers come up with decisions, and community 
organizations come up with decisions made 
after analysing their own needs, and they feel 
that they have determined what is of particu- 
lar import to them in their community, and 
that the policy-makers have not incorporated 
in their programme anything that meets this 
particular need. Therefore you spoke of 
funds, and therefore funds are not available 
in most instances, or in one case, where you 
said economic poverty can only be cured by 
money—economic poverty. 


Mr. Hamilton: Correct. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Therefore the money is not available. I 
believe you wanted to make this point. 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes, we do. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I appreciate that point and I say twice it has 
come in, the Tuesday meeting and today, and 
I think it is important for us to bear in mind. 
In other words, perhaps we have put the cart 
before the horse. 

I am not here to defend politicians, but I 
think you would agree that a good politician 
would much prefer to have a good organiza- 
tion or organizations of people representa- 
tives, as you say, of the people who need the 
help. 


Mr. Hamilton: Right. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Therefore I say: ‘Look a little more kindly on 
politicians.” I do not know what I am at the 
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present time, but having had a little experi- 
ence there, I certainly liked and appreciated 
ideas coming from organized groups who 
know what they wanted, rather than from so 
many individuals, everyone with a different 
idea. That is all I have to say. 


Senator Sparrow: We talk about voluntary 
community organizations, and by such I think 
we are referring to the Red Cross, the Cancer 
Society, Association for Retarded Children, 
and this type of group; but in the actual area 
we are studying in the poverty area, the Indi- 
an area, the Metis area, Eskimo area, in fact 
we really have not had voluntary groups 
assisting those people as such, at least of any 
national consequence or any consequence in 
many instances at all. It seems to me that the 
Company of Young Canadians is quite possi- 
bly the first interest that has been taken out- 
side of these groups and outside of govern- 
ment, outside of the Indian Affairs Depart- 
ment or the social welfare department of the 
government. I am not aware of any, at least 
until recently, community organization that in 
fact says: “We are a voluntary organization 
working on behalf of those at the poverty 
level, or just for Indians”. Is this not to a 
degree true? 


Mr. Long: 
churches. 


With the exception of the 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
What about the cooperatives in eastern Cana- 
da particularly, or the west if you wish. 


The Chairman: 
question. 


Senator Hastings has a 


Senator Hastings: Just two quick questions. 
On page 8 you refer to a “Newstart” pro- 
gramme. Which one is that? 


Mr. Long: Can I tell you off the record, sir? 

Senator Hastings: Is that the one I am 
thinking of? 

Mr. Long: Probably. 

Senator Hastings: Can I ask you where you 
got your information? 

Mr. Long: I visited the programme and 
talked to their personnel in January last. 

Senator Hastings: Turning to page 7, is it 
the view of the Company of Young Canadians 
that the money we are spending in these 


rehabilitative programmes functions to keep 
the poor in their place? 
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Mr. Hamilton: Yes, not intentionally by any 
means, but I think unintentionally this is 
very well what is going on. There is a fear of 
the poor. A great many people are afraid of 
the poor. A great many people do not like to 
walk in a low-income area, because the poor 
people are there, and we all know they are 
degenerates, morally, physically, and their 
health standards are intolerable; they drink a 
lot and they have never heard of birth control 
pills. This is the general impression that is 
propagated about them. 


The Chairman: Whether they have heard 
about birth control or not, why would it both- 
er me? 


Mr. Hamilton: I am not saying it bothers 
you, but I am saying it bothers a great many 
people. 


The Chairman: Why would it bother peo- 
ple? At the moment you are saying things 
that are foreign to me, and I thought I knew 
this country. I have no idea that people feel 
that way about the poor. I do not think they 
pay any attention to the poor, but I do not 
think they feel that way about them at all. 


Senator Hastings: I do not understand how 
you can say, when we are spending a billion 
dollars on vocational training schools, re- 
training 300,000 people this year, at a cost of 
millions, to give them an opportunity of shar- 
ing in the affluent society, that we are keep- 
ing them poor. 


Mr. Long: If I may, precisely because of 
the concept I was trying to get across before, 
through offering people dependency; that as 
people dependent upon an agency they can 
never rise above their own situation unless 
they do as in the brave new world where 
they are offered everything and they accept 
that other people will be making decisions for 
them. 


Senator Pearscn: How would a guaranteed 
annual income make any difference? 


Mr. Long: Because they have responsibility 
for their own lives with that money. A guar- 
anteed annual income does not involve a 
social welfare worker telling them how many 
pairs of shoes their children need, how many 
times a week they should scrub their 
bathroom. 


Senator Pearson: How is it going to raise 
him up out of that level that he has down in 
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the bottom in the gutter; how is it going to 
raise him out of that? 


Mr. Long: He has enough food to eat and 
he has bought the food himself and he has 
made some decisions. 


Senator Pearson: The welfare people have 
been giving him money and it has not made 
any difference to him, and he is still depend- 
ent on a government hand-out, which is the 
guaranteed income. 


Mr. Hamilton: But the guaranteed annual 
income cannot be taken away, and the wel- 
fare can be taken away, that is the essential 
thing to remember. 


The Chairman: What he is saying in effect 
is, there is no means test about it; it is his as 
a matter of right. 


Senator Hastings: If we take a 45 year old 
man and put him in school for 52 weeks 
training for a trade that will enable him to 
lift himself higher in the economic scale, we 
are making him dependent? 


Mr. Long: No, in a way, you are making 
him independent. I will accept your argument 
in that case. 


Senator Hastings: Then why are we func- 
tioning to make them poor? 


Mr. Long: The question is, in the case of 
retraining programmes the man has very lit- 
tle to say about what he is going to be 
retrained for, what his talents are. The artist 
I mentioned, for example, the government 
would be delighted to train him as a timber 
grader, but he wants to be an artist. He can 
give up his art and become dependent upon 
the pulp mill, become dependent upon what 
other people want for him, but to exercise 
independence to make his own decision you 
have got to free him to pursue his art. 


Senator Hastings: Even though there is no 
demand for artists? 


Mr. Long: How much more demand is there 
going to be for timber cutters? 


The Chairman: Mr. Long, it is not given to 
any of us to do exactly what we want to do in 
life. We have all had to make changes and 
compromises. This man might be a very good 
timber man and a lousy artist. How do I 
know? 
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Senator Cook: Who is going to say? Is he 
going to say he will be an artist or somebody 
else? 


The Chairman: I could give you dozens of 
examples where they say, “I want to be this 
and nothing else”, but life does not go that 
way or everybody would want to be a 
senator. 


Mr. Long: As an individual I am considered 
right now to be a poet, but I should have to 
accept at the same time that as a poet I might 
not have those trappings of affluence that I 
could have by working for the government. If 
I really wanted to be a poet, I would be 
willing to make that sacrifice, but the free- 
dom is mine to make the choice given the 
conditions and that freedom is not available 
to everyone. 


Mr. Hamilton: The point we made before, 
with the retraining programmes, the first con- 
sideration is to find the man a job. There is 
never any consideration that he may have an 
I.Q. of 180 and could go to university and 
easily become something better. They seem to 
limit the people by saying, “You are going to 
be this or that”. 


The Chairman: That was a good criticism 
six months, or perhaps a year, ago. That is 
the way we started. We took a man and said, 
“We will need tinsmiths’, so he was a tin- 
smith, and the same applied to bricklayers 
and so on. Then we realized our mistake. 
Have you not found that in moving across the 
country, that we have realized our mistake 
and we are not doing exactly that at the 
present time, or am I wrong? 


Mr. Hamilton: You may not be wrong, and 
if you are correct, congratulations are in 
order. 


Senaior Sparrow: There is the point about 
training, speaking of Manpower: I know con- 
ditions where they go into Manpower and the 
first thing they will say is, “What are you 
trained for?’’, and if they have no training of 
any sort they say, ‘““‘We have no place for you. 
We just have to shift you out of here. We 
have no place in Manpower for you at all. 
You might take a job as garbage collector or 
something like that, but this is all we can 
give you”; but with training, they have to 
have training before they can get anywhere. 
Who is going to give them the training? 


= we — EEE eee eee eee 
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Mr. Long: If we accept the notion that 
everyone must be a producer in the very 
commercial sense. 


The Chairman: No, we are not accepting 
anything, but don’t you have to train people 
to use leisure? 


Mr. Long: Sure, you offer the opportunity, 
of course. 


The Chairman: If they train the people the 
way some have been trained before, all they 
wind up with is with leisure and not jobs, 
and that is our trouble. When you say train- 
ing, it is very difficult for any of us to say 
exactly what kind of training every person 
should get, and we make a great number of 
mistakes. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Resti- 
gouche): Mr. Chairman, first I wish to 
apologise for being late. I must say, for the 
record purposes, that I travelled 600 miles 
since last night to come here, because I want- 
ed to attend this meeting. 

I am sure, after reading the report, that 
this is one of the most constructive ones I 
have found so far. I do not know if you have 
destroyed it up to this point. 


Senator Pearson: No. 


The Chairman: They are telling it their 
own way. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It was really good, and I want to thank these 
young people for coming up with something 
more constructive than we had before. 

We are talking about training. I wonder if 
these gentlemen can find out through survey 
here, to follow Senator Pearson: when you go 
to Manpower and Manpower sometimes will 
say, “You have no training. What would you 
like to take”, this man has never thought 
anything about training and he is being 
offered bricklaying, masonry, carpentry, elec- 
trician, without the least bit of knowledge of 
what he is facing and many times with no 


7 aptitude. “I think you could make a good 


bricklayer” for a fellow who is inclined to 
become an electrician, or a good motor 
mechanic for a fellow who would like to be a 


barber. Manpower will make some kind of 


offer and he will say: “Well, we could place a 
few motor mechanics if we had them’. All 


right, the young man signs and takes a one 
year course on motor mechanics. At the end 


SS 
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of the year he finds out there are no oppor- 
tunities for motor mechanics. He walks 
around the country for 30 days or so and 
cannot find a job. He comes back to Manpow- 
er and says: “I have taken the wrong trade. I 
want to be an electrician”. He takes the elec- 
trician course. After a year he finds out there 
is no opportunity for electricians, and he 
wants to take masonry or barbering. I know 
places where people have already taken three 
courses and they are on the fourth one, 
living at the government expense, all paid by 
the government. Somewhere along the line 
they must have been misleading. 

Another thing, we have people in my 
region who have retired at the age of 65 or 
even 70, going to school today. For what pur- 
pose? They are not going to work any more 
because society has almost rejected them on 
account of their age, not their ability, which I 
think is a sad situation. The only reason they 
are going to school now—and I am talking 
about my region—is because they get $50 a 
week plus $20 a week for transportation if 
they live within five or six miles outside the 
school, at the government expense. I just 
wonder what benefit they are going to get out 
of this training. They say they are not going 
to school to learn anything. They do not mind 
admitting they are just going to school to 
draw the money. I think this is a serious 
situation. I have no answer to it, but my 
question is whether you find something like 
that going around the country in your 
surveys. 


Mr. Hamilton: I said earlier that we know 
of training programmes where they train peo- 
ple and there is no place for them. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier is talking 
about older people over 65 who have retired 
and I assume—I did not get into the argu- 
ment—they are being trained for leisure. 


Mr. Long: Or perhaps their incomes are so 
inadequate, as older people that, requiring 
the extra resources, this is their alternative. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I would go a long way with that and not 
deny that, because of their income, but it can- 
not go on for ever, they are not going to train 
during the next 15 years. When they retire at 
65, they expect to live another 15 years at the 
most. This is not going to solve the problem. 
It is going to help. 
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The Chairman: In New Brunswick they 
may have 15 years but not the rest of the 
country. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Won’t be long this way. 


Senator Quart: Do I understand correctly 
that you go to Manpower and just say, “I 
want to be an electrician”? Is there no-one in 
Manpower who has some _ vocational 
guidance? 


The Chairman: Of course they have. In the 
early days there is someone there who gives 
an aptitude test, vocational guidance, and 
examines the possibility of placing him after- 
wards. Next week Tom Kent will be here and 
explain it to you. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I know in the early days the selection was 
made through the vocational institutions, 
which were well equipped to qualify the 
boys or men to become electricians, or 
whatever, they were well qualified. All of a 
sudden this has been taken away from the 
vocational institution who had the experience 
and knowledge and the know-how and it has 
been given to Manpower; and, believe me, I 
have to say that Manpower is far from being 
equipped and ready to take that 
responsibility. 


The Chairman: You know what happened, 
don’t you? The dominion government paid 
the provincial government for doing this 
work. They got into an argument and then 
about the payment of this and that, and the 
whole thing blew up and they had to go back 
to Manpower. That is what it amounted to. 
Manpower said they would handle it them- 
selves. That is an unfortunate situation, but 
Manpower are best qualified. 

Let me ask you this question. There was a 
statement made before this Committee which 
said that poverty will never be cured without 
money, and money alone will not cure it. 
What is your observation? You did not seem 
to agree with it. 


Mr. Hamilton: There is no doubt money 
cures econome poverty, but it alone cannot 
cure social and cultural poverty. 


The Chairman: Have you come across the 
problem of female heads of families? 


Mr. Hamilton: Yes. 


The Chairman: How big a problem is it? 
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Mr. Long: More so in urban settings, and it 
is a serious problem, more social and psycho- 
logical. You know, the economic side of it can 
be cured through family grants or ultimately 
we have the guaranteed family income; but 
the psychological problem exists particularly 
where there is a male child with no father 
with whom to identify. Psychologists can 
probably expand on that much more learned- 
ly than I. 


The Chairman: What is their greatest need? 
Mr. Long: Of the children or the family? 


The Chairman: The family. I am talking 
about the wife, the woman that may have a 
child or two. 


Mr. Long: In most cases, money. Particu- 
larly, I found situations where welfare was 
not available, where there was an employable 
man in the house. In other words, if the hus- 
band was considered by someone to be 
employable, regardless of whether or not he 
could find a job, welfare in places in Canada 
has been cut off. So, if the father does not 
happen to be around welfare is available. 


The Chairman: No, we are aware of the 
search for the man in the house and that sort 
of thing. I am talking about the female head 
of the household, and you say it is quite a 
considerable problem? 


Mr. Long: The point I was driving to was if 
money was available to the family in the 
form of a guaranteed annual income, in many 
cases there would not be the break-up of the 
family that we see because of money 
problems. 


The Chairman: That is fine. Let us go from 
there. What has been your experience about 
persons who cannot be trained and cannot 
find work. Have you come across those? 


Mr. Hamilton: Are you talking about men- 
tal retards? 


The Chairman: I am talking about the crip- 
pled and about the mental people; I am talk- 
ing about ill-health, people chronically ul and 
that sort of thing. Have you come across that? 


Mr. Hamilton: We have a handicapped pro- 
ject with one volunteer. 


The Chairman: You are not too knowledge- 
able in that field? 


Mr. Hamilton: No. 
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The Chairman: What has been your experi- 
ence with people who are working poor? 
There is the man who works all week as hard 
as he can. He earns the normal Wage in the 
area, but he has a large group of children and 
so can’t make a go of it. What has been your 
experience? Is that group large? 


Mr. Long: Quite considerable, yes. 
The Chairman: How do you help him? 


Mr. Long: Organization, the same method 
we use with everyone. 


The Chairman: What do you mean “or- 
ganization”? What do you organize? 


Mr. Long: Improvement in his condition. If 
you like, I can give you examples. 


The Chairman: He is living in a town or 
city and he is earning the normal wage that a 
man earns for his kind of work; he has a wife 
and five small children. How do you help 
him? What do you do to help him? 


Mr. Long: The example I am most familiar 
with is in a community where the source of 
support was a sawmill, and the men were 
being paid between $70 and $80 for a sixty to 
seventy hour week. It was below the mini- 
mum wage. They went to welfare for welfare 
supplements, and welfare said: “You are 
working full time”. The men were confused. 
Individually they did not have the power to 
demand their just wage but through organiza- 
tion together they got over this fear and they 
took the case to the courts and the sawmill 
was forced to pay them at least the minimum 
wage and to pay their back wages for that 
time that they could prove they worked. 
These men, with large families, in that situa- 
tion had their economic standard improved. 


The Chairman: We will give 25 per cent 
above the minimum wage, and he is still 
working a full week and he is still earning 
$50 a week, which is the going rate. He still 
has a wife and five children. What do you do 
for him? 


Mr. Long: Our ACEF programme in Mont- 
real works on the other side of the income 
question. You have money coming in and you 
have money going out. ACEF works on the 
money going out, and they work in an educa- 
tional sense teaching people about budgeting, 
about the price of credit consumption, and 
how people can most economically consume. 
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The Chairman: Yes, but what can you 
teach a man or woman who has five children, 
living in Toronto or Montreal, earning $60 a 
week, that they have not experienced and 
learned through 40 years? What can you 
teach him about the economics of buying? 
They have been practising it all their lives 
and they have not been able to get out of that 
near-poor class. How do you help them? 


Mr. Hamilton: The only thing I can see to 
help them in the straight economic sense is 
money. We have no money to give them. 


The Chairman: I am asking for ideas. I 
know you haven’t money. 


Mr. Vidal: The first thing is to get them to 
identify the situation, as I raised earlier. We 
are speaking about training and retraining 
and about women heads of families. Here we 
had a problem where you had the whole sys- 
tem saying: “Yes, we are ready to accept 
women who have to come back into employ- 
ment”. That is very nice, but, as you know, 
the women have their children at home from 
the day the schools operate, and the rest of 
the family when the school operates at night. 
So how do you fix a flexible schedule in a 
system where you have ten thousand teachers 
who have working contracts and so on, and 
you say: “We are going to change the contract 
next year. We are going to have it more fiexi- 
ble.” How do you now balance it off in say- 
ing: “We have to first serve the children who 
are growing up. The children will replace 
adults and we have to invest in the future”? 

What we try to do in the experiences I 
have seen is always to have people, even if 
they have been living on $60, have them 
identify the needs, identify the possibilities, 
and see if they can go further. Can they 
match the cultural growth with the economic 
growth? This is what we are trying to do. It 
is through the identification by themselves of 
what they are and what are their possibilities, 
that we have usually succeeded. 


Mr. Long: Mr. Chairman, this relates to one 
of our recommendations contained in the 
brief, and this is grants to grass-roots organi- 
zations. If there is a community where people 
feel that their economic standard is not what 
they would like it to be, we would like to see 
those people organize within themselves and 
have the money to facilitate that organization 
in drawing up their own solutions. Their solu- 
tion might be to turn to the unions, as the 
electricians and plumbers have done very 
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effectively. Their solution might be coopera- 
tive housing or cooperative food purchasing. 
But it is their place to draw these solutions, 
to plan these solutions, and to implement 
them. The way we can help is by giving them 
the money to develop their organization 
which they use to treat their own problems. 


Mr. Vidal: The group that we were speak- 
ing about that we helped in planning budget- 
ing and buying, how to read contracts and so 
on, are now thinking of a further phase, that 
they want to go and work cooperatively and 
they want now to start buying land and sell 
it. They have reached another level of iden- 
tification and of development and of cultural 
growth. Five years ago you could have asked 
them and they would say, “No, I am buying 
this appliance and I am going to pay during 
the next twenty years”, and not even be able 
to realize if it was a good buy and so on. 
From then on, learning how to manage a 
little better with their sixty dollars, they are 
saying now that they can get more of it and 
they can take decisions by themselves and 
cooperatively. I was at their last annual meet- 
ing, and now their next scheme is to go and 
invest themselves. This is a group of people 
living in a downtown area. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
What you are saying is consumer education is 
not quite as difficult maybe as the Chairman 
suggested, but that consumer education is 
possible. 


Mr. Vidal: It is difficult. Coming back to 
women heads of families who wanted to get 
retraining, they are tied in all day and tied in 
part of the night. Who is going to supervise 
the children, because they cannot afford 
supervision for the children. Some of them 
have been secretaries five or six years ago, 
and then they come back and there is a new 
system and a new machine. The new 
machines in certain schools are for certain 
types of students. When is room open for 
them? 

This is done usually through dialogue. Are 
the school, Manpower, ready to re-group 
these people, or with our volunteers are they 
able to re-group them and lead them to Man- 
power, lead them to the school and have, let 
us say, a discussion, saying: “Could you not 
open these schools on Saturday afternoons 
from 2 to 5, for instance?” It is there, it is in 
the community, and that is the crux of the 
problem. 
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Then you have people who say: “What do 
they want? Why are they disturbing us? 
Saturday is a holiday for everyone”. 

When I speak of the cultural system of a 
group, I do not mean the people who go to 
hear quartets or quintets or live with art and 
so on, but I mean through all the acquired 
patterns in a group. Again, breaking acquired 
patterns in developmental growth range is a 
difficult job, and it creates confusion or a 
reaction only for a small thing. Anyone who 
would say: “Sure, we are going to help the 
fifteen women in this block by opening a 
school”, it is easy; but if you now come to the 
facts you see that you have tensions which 
come from all sorts of areas, and in many 
cases the people say: “Oh, let us go to this 
course. I don’t need it, but it is going”. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
My question is two-fold. I think the 
first one has just been answered. I was going 
to give this example, whether the youth here 
have run into this problem. Let us assume we 
have two families side by side with five chil- 
dren, living within the region, both with the 
same salary of, say, $80 a week (just to make 
an example). One man is living well, has a 
little car, a little home, and he has maybe 
picked up a thousand dollars in the bank—a 
real Canadian citizen. His neighbour, in the 
same situation, even the same occupation, 
cannot make the grade. He is always in trou- 
ble, always in debt, and he always has the 
devil by the tail. 

In the answer which you gave, I am 
satisfied that consumer education is one of the 
problems there. I don’t know whether you 
have ever followed a woman who has fifty 
dollars welfare to spend in the supermarket, 
to see what she buys—the things that you and 
I cannot afford to buy. I have done it pur- 
posely on several occasions, walking at a dis- 
tance. They just buy it because they do not 
have to pay for it; they take the best. Con- 
sumer education, I guesss, would come into 
this. 

The second part of my question has not 
been touched so far. These two people arrive 
at the age of 65, retiring age, and they both 
worked with the same company. The man 
who has a thousand dollars in the bank and a 
little home cannot get anything from welfare. 
He has been told that he has to spend every- 
thing. “You must sell your little home, draw 
every penny you have in the bank, and then 
come to us”. The fellow on the lefthand side 
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who could not make the grade, if you walked 
around his place you could find dozens of 
empty beer cans and bottles. That is the rea- 
son he has been poor all his life. At the retir- 
ing age welfare is open to him: “Come in my 
friend, and we will help you out.” This has 
been discrimination all the way which I have 
fought for the last twenty years. This is noth- 
ing new, and I have seen it so many times. I 
find it most unfair to the man who tried to 
save a few dollars and made the sacrifice to 
send his people through education, worked 
hard, went through a lot of privation. At the 
age of 65 he has a little home and a thousand 
dollars in the bank, but he cannot get any 
assistance; he has got to turn up everything. 
The other fellow who has been drinking 
heavily as the days come in, the door is open 
to him and all he has to do is to apply for it 
and he can end up his days happily without 
having a thing to worry about. 


The Chairman: What is your answer on 
that? 


Mr. Hamilton: A change in the system is all 
you can do. It has to be fair for everyone. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
When you say that change of system... 


Mr. Long: The guaranteed annual income 
that we speak of provides this without that 
kind of means test. I think the answer is 
pretty simple. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
another question, regarding the same person 
with the same salary, the same everything, 
the same number of children and the rest of 
it. Have you had any opportunity of working 
with these home-makers? I do not think they 
are set up in every province. I know in 
Ontario I happened to go there to speak to 
them on something about the set-up and try 
to sell our wares there. I had listened to their 
reports, and since then I have been very 
interested. It is a government agency, I think. 
I do not know too much about it, but I think 
these women go there, and they are paid a 
certain amount to go for training. Then they 
come back to their various communities and 
they are sent there to teach the women of the 
house, the wife or mother, to cook, to sew, to 
buy properly, to budget and so forth. From 
what I gather from their reports—and I 
believe their reports and I had a chat with 
many of these women—they really accom- 
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plish something by passing on their knowl- 
edge to the others, and they are not trained 
people in the sense of the word. Some of 
them are maybe to high school, maybe not, 
but they have gone in there and have been 
paid a certain amount to follow the course, to 
encourage them to come out at nights to fol- 
low the course at Algonquin College here. Do 
you have any contact with any of them? 


Mr. Hamilton: No, we have not. 


The Chairman: I do not think you encoun- 
ter it outside of Ontario. 


Senator Quart: I do not think so. 
Senator Pearson: You do in Saskatchewan. 


The Chairman: Who is the 
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doing it, 


Senator Pearson: No, the local community. 


The Chairman: It is on a local community 
basis in Ontario, too. 


Senator Quart: Especially in Ontario, I 
think, they are working very well. 


Mr. Long: My comment to that, senator, is 
that if this is the solution that a community 
decides it wants to implement, then that is 
fine. 


The Chairman: This is not a solution that 
comes from the poor. This is assistance to the 
poor— 


Senator Quart: Yes. 


The Chairman: 
people. 

You are being invited back to this Commit- 
tee to give further evidence. We are very 
happy with what you have done so far, you 
have done very well, but this is just a pre- 
liminary run, you know. We have got to have 
some more precise views from you people. 
You are out in the field, and individual cases 
are interesting but they do not prove very 
much, 


By experts and trained 


Senator Pearson: Unless you get a number 
of them. 


The Chairman: By all indications, we have 
20 per cent of our population below the pover- 
ty level. 20 per cent of the population is 
about four million people. Approximately 25 
to 30 per cent of that is in the disadvantaged 
people—the crippled, the blind, the compen- 
sation cases, the fellow who cannot work 
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because he is ill and you cannot train him, 
who cannot do anything, he is out of the main 
stream of life in that sense. Fifty per cent of 
the people—and this you people seem to have 
missed for the time being—who are below the 
poverty level belong to the working poor, 
the fringe poor. They are a very important 
segment, because for them you can do much 
and they can do much for themselves. 

Twenty-five per cent or twenty per cent are 
in the “hard core”—the born loser that Long 
talks about, who is always failing in things, 
and who are almost inherently in poverty. 
You know them. We want to hear from you 
about these people in these categories, and 
there may be others. We would like to make 
sure that you get out in the country and put 
some emphasis on these categories so that 
you can come back to us and tell us what you 
think should be done with these various 
people. 

You see, Mr. Long, the Committee here is 
an understanding one, but it is not easy to 
sell to us or to the Canadian people that the 
ethics of work is something that we must turn 
aside. We are not ready for it yet, and the 
country is not ready for it. If you try to sell it 
to the Canadian people on the basis of your 
failure to recognise the ethics of work and at 
the same time talk about guaranteed annual 
income, you confuse them completely to the 
point where they say: “They want everybody 
to recoup a certain amount of money and they 
do not want to work.” 


Mr. Long: This is why we would like to 
come back to explain further. 


The Chairman: You have got to come back, 
and you have got to do a more convincing 
job; not that you didn’t do well, but you have 
got to do some clarification. 


Senator Quart: I think you are wonderful. 
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The Chairman: You have got to help us out 
on this. 


Senator Quari: You have told us the truth. 


Mr. Hamilton: Can we re-invite you to visit 
and talk with the poor, the people in 
poverty? 


The Chairman: You do not have to invite 
us to do that. The first day we started we 
made plans to see the poor. In any event, Mr. 
Joyce, our director and his staff are in con- 
tact with you constantly and know what you 
are doing. We will see the poor, don’t worry 
about that. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I think he said the core. 


The Chairman: No, the poor. We will see 
them, but it is not as easy as you put it. You 
have got to do some planning on this, because 
there is no use seeing the poor when the 
thing is arranged. 


Mr. Hamilton: This is what we want to 
avoid. 


The Chairman: I have been seeing the poor 
for forty years, and I know what it is all 
about, and so do a lot of these senators. We 
have some experience. 

Any other questions, or anything you want 
to add? If there are no further questions, I 
want you to know that we appreciate your 
coming here this morning. While we may not 
agree with what you have said, you have said 
it, and that is important. 


Senator Quart: That is it. 


The Chairman: And it is about time people 
started to talk. We are trying to involve and 
interest the Canadian people, and presenta- 
tions like yours will help start a controversy 
and a dialogue. Thank you very much. 


—The Committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


INTRODUCTORY REPORT 
TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 


Index: 

a) Company’s Terms of Reference 

b) What is Poverty? 

c) Philosophy of Poverty and the Welfare 
System as it Now Exists 

d) What Could Happen 

e) Our Recommendations 

f) Political Roadblocks 

g) Summary 


A) The Company’s Terms of Reference: 

The Company of Young Canadians is a 
Crown Corporation whose job is to create 
social change. This is done by making people 
aware of their rights and helping them organ- 
ize to make full use of the democratic struc- 
ture in their attempt to achieve their rights. 

It is important to say that the Company at 
no time decides what a community, or part of 
a community, will or won’t do. We believe 
that people in a community are more aware 
of what problems exist and what their needs 
are. Our job, in this context, is to offer these 
people a number of alternate ways besides 
their own in which their problems can be 
solved and then help them organize to imple- 
ment the method they choose. 


The people we work with are Canada’s 
poor—in the social, cultural and/or economic 
sense. In British Columbia, the Company is 
involved in public housing and the inhabitants 
of such housing—the majority of them 
women trying singly to raise a family. We 
work with Natives and Métis in Canada’s 
north, which includes the northern regions of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, as well as the Northwest Territories. 
In major centres like Vancouver, Calgary, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, our volun- 
teers are immersed in the separate world of 
the city-core dwellers, and involved in the 
struggle over urban renewal. 

The heart of the Company is our volunteer 
body. At present, we have 195 volunteers and 
they constitute a thorough cross-section of 
Canada’s youth. We take our volunteers and 
place them, generally, in environments that 
are totally foreign to them, and, they are 
expected to adjust. We pay them approxi- 
mately $200 a month. 


The above then, briefly, is the Company’s 
method of work and places of work. The 
opinions that we will be forwarding come 
from our volunteers, and more important, 
from the communities where they are 
working. 


B) What is Poverty? 

In its fifth annual review, the Economic 
Council of Canada defined poverty in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“In developed industrial societies the prob- 
lem of poverty is increasingly viewed, not as 
sheer lack of essentials to sustain life, but as 
sufficient access to certain goods, services, 
and conditions of life which are available to 
everyone else and have come to be accepted 
as basic to a decent minimum standard of 
living”. 

We agree with this and see three kinds of 
poverty—social, cultural and economic inter- 
mingling to form problems so complex that 
the programs instituted by governments and 
agencies in the past were predestined to be 
failures. 


C) Philosophy of Poverty and the Welfare 
System as it Now Evzists: 

Economic poverty is the commonly accept- 
ed version; it has been documented and stud- 
jed extensively; there should be no need to 
convince any intelligent Canadian that it 
exists, is widespread, and is totally unaccept- 
able. The causes of economic poverty are de- 
batable and we will be presenting it at a 
later time. 

Poverty is more than an economic fact of 
life with which the poor must live—it is in 
fact a way of life imposing cultural and social 
patterns as well as material hardship. The 
imposition of the cultural poverty necessarily 
destroys the culture that existed in better 
times. Thus the Canadian Native and Eskimo 
people who have fallen victim to our econom- 
ie system have lost far more than their liveli- 
hoods and relative wealth of past years. They 
have also lost much of their cultural riches, 
values, religions, languages, arts, and self- 
esteem. The loss stems not from any inherent 
flaws in those cultures, but because when 
poverty is imposed as a way of life, it allows 
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no deviants from its own cultures. There is no 
inherent flaw in the Native value of co-opera- 
tive living, but when a Native is forced by 
economic circumstance to compete against his 
many fellow Natives for the few available 
dollars on the reserve, the old value is 
doomed. When Native children are not 
rewarded in school for using their own lan- 
guage, then that language is doomed. When 
there are no more dollars on the reserve and 
the father moves to the city, he leaves behind 
his cultural as well as his economic limita- 
tions. Nor is the old cultural wealth easily 
regained when economic wealth has returned. 

The most obvious effect of a life of poverty 
on the personality is that the poor soon 
become conditioned to failure. When a man 
has failed in school, failed in marriage, or 
failed to hold a job—whether those failures 
arise from the man or his condition—he soon 
comes to expect failure. Not that failure 
becomes easier to accept. The poor simply 
quit putting themselves in situations where 
another painful failure can occur. A man who 
has lived a life of poverty cannot be expected 
to jump eagerly at a “chance” to alleviate his 
situation—retraining programs for example. 
To him it is often just another chance to fail 
and destroy what little pride may be left. 
This phenomenon has been one of the great- 
est sources of disillusionment to the past 
league of do-gooders. 

Expectations, one of man’s most basic moti- 
vations, are first learned in the family, and if 
continued failure is the expectation, then its 
just the rare child who sets his ambitions 
higher. Thus does poverty pass from father to 
son and becomes self-perpetuating. Herein is 
also one of several major distinctions between 
poverty as we know it today and depression 
poverty of the thirties. Poverty then was for 
most a recent imposition. It was recognized 
then as a failure of the system—not of the 
men who suffered. The poor could retain their 
pride and their expectations for better things 
to come, and consequently kept trying. 
Today’s poor have typically been born into 
poverty, as were their fathers and often their 
grandfathers. Our self-satisfied affluent socie- 
ty. ‘constantly reminds them that it is their 
own personal failures as men and not a fail- 
ure of the system that has created their con- 
dition. Failure destroys pride, repeated fail- 
ure creates an expectation of failure, and 
expectation .of further failure is hardly con- 
ducive to muster the world to try again. 
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A second major difference between poverty 
of the sixties and of the thirties is that pover- 
ty must be seen as a relative condition. A 
poor man in a poor society is far different 
from the poor man in a rich society. Though 
their bellies may be just as empty, the latter 
suffers a poverty of the spirit unknown to the 
former. Unlike his predecessor of the thirties, 
the poor man in the sixties accepts the larger 
society’s attitude that the system is the 
success and he is the deviant. Furthermore, 
the depression poor related their condition to 
a society that viewed with their own eyes. 
Today’s poor must relate their condition to an 
image of society dangled before them on a 
twenty-one inch screen. No control can dim 
the contrast between the advertiser’s dream 
and the viewer’s reality, and that ever widen- 
ing gap is a discouraging force. 

Our current welfare system does more to 
perpetuate poverty than to alleviate it. It does 
so by creating and reinforcing the total 
dependency of the recipient upon the agencies 
which support him. The agencies make the 
rules and set the conditions. The recipient, in 
return for a guaranteed subsistence in poverty, 
gives up his independence, his responsibili- 
ties, his pride, and his self-determination. 
With his life so totally divided up, parcelled 
out, programmed into regulations, and ruled 
from the mysterious labyrinth of the bureau- 
eracies, is it any wonder that the poor man 
ceases to function as a man and is soon inca- 
pable of independent action. Our welfare sys- 
tem is not saving or even aiding lives—it is 
dividing them up and buying the pieces. 

Even those programs which purport to be 
rehabilitative, inadvertently function to keep 
the poor in their place. How many hair dress- 
ers, barbers, and heavy equipment operators 
does this country need? Will our expanding 
technology demand that we retrain these peo- 
ple every few years? There seems to be few 
jobs available for the graduates of these pro- 
grams today, and indeed this is even with a 
great many not graduating. Why do our so 
called rehabilitative programs train people 
for the more menial jobs and ignore the de- 
velopment of their minds? For example: the 
poor themselves, are the most experienced and 
knowledgeable experts on what poverty is all 
about. Yet the poor are never paid to study 
poverty, are never paid to sit on committees 
and discuss it, are never paid to research it, 
and are never paid to administer poverty pro- 
grams. One glaring concrete example is a 
Newstart program set up two years ago in an 
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area heavily populated with Indians and 
Métis living in extreme poverty. After a year 
and a half of operation the program had built 
up a staff of forty-seven middle-class profes- 
sionals, and trained a total of twelve people 
(including one Indian). If research is the goal 
of such programs, why don’t they train the 
poor to be the researchers? Filtering “poverty 
money” down through the bulging ranks of 
the professionals in hopes that may eventu- 
ally reach the poor, is like feeding the horse 
to feed the sparrows. 


D) What Could Happen: 


These types of welfare and the underlying 
reasons for them put Canada’s poor in posi- 
tions that only drastic moves can ever hope to 
eradicate. One reason why moves have to be 
drastic is that the poor generally don’t trust 
many going concerns in this country. 

For the first time, the poor fully realize 
that they are treated like sub-humans except 
when expediency demands otherwise. For 
example, during elections, at all political 
levels, a great deal of time is spent dreaming 
up plans for helping the poor in order to woo 
the poor vote—a substantial bloc. Once the 
election is over, though, the poor are expect- 
ed to stay quiet and forget the promises. 

We are not trying to be unduly harsh on 
politicians, but we refuse to sanction the 
ways this group has used the poor to meet its 
own ends. What is almost as sad is that this 
group, in many cases, actually believes it has 
made some progress in solving poverty. Self- 
deception of this nature is dangerous. 

It is important for this committee to realize 
that the poor are not accepting rationaliza- 
tions anymore. They are a frustrated minority 
that is growing more militant daily. They are 
starting to organize and make use of their 
numbers. Two years ago there was very little 
of this type of action in Canada, but now it is 
becoming common. People are blockading 
bridges; fighting city hall; making elected 
representatives answer to them; and finally 
recognizing that they are the people best suit- 
ed to handle the problems of poverty. 

The government must act quickly. Canada’s 
poor want to achieve change in their lifetime. 
They want to experience progress. They want 
to perceive equality. They must sense hope 
for the future of their children. If this is 
impossible, or if this happens too slowly, then 
they may turn to bitterness, hatred and vio- 
lence and we will all have to accept the 
consequences for our inaction. 
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What’s happening now is not going to 
disappear or be bought off. It’s growing and 
will continue to grow, aided by idealism and 
total support of our young people, long dis- 
gusted with the hypocricy and cynicism of 
society. The poor are beginning to make 
noises and experiments with things they 
never knew they had—like power. They are 
not content to wait for things to happen to 
them, they intend to initiate. 


E) Our Recommendations: 


1. The first thing the Company urges is that 
the Senate Committee on Poverty take it 
upon itself to experience poverty. Sitting in a 
committee room and listening to so-called 
experts is an intellectual exercise, nothing 
more. Even if you bring poor people before 
this committee, you are doing nothing to earn 
their trust—for what you are saying in effect 
is, “certainly we care about poverty, but not 
enough to come and experience it first-hand”. 
You are, as well, moving them into a foreign 
environment. Also, touring slums in groups 
and being accompanied by bureaucrats or pri- 
vate agency people is a sure way of the com- 
mittee seeing what the bureaucrats and agen- 
cies want the committee to see. 

We tell our volunteers that they cannot 
understand until they experience. We tell 
them that if they hope to help create change 
in a slum, then they must live there and find 
out what life can be like. We are saying the 
same thing to you. Unless you are willing to 
visit and talk with the people, it will be 
impossible to understand and impossible to 
make recommendations totally meaningful to 
the poor. 

If this committee wants the trust of the 
poor and if it wants to see what poverty 
really is, then committee members must visit 
poverty areas as individuals. Talk to the poor 
on their home groounds. If you are committed 
to solving our poverty problems, surely this 
is not too great a request to make. 

The Company offers all the help it can get 
in this regard. We can tell you where to go 
and how to act. Our volunteers will help in 
any other way they can. 

2. Our second recommendation is that a 
guaranteed national income be instituted. We 
have talked of poverty in an economic, cul- 
tural and social sense. The guaranteed nation- 
al income is the only logical way we see of 
dealing with it in the economic sense. At 
present, government funds are going to the 
fish refinery instead of the fisherman; to Indi- 
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an Affairs instead of the Indians; to agencies 
instead of the people. Change the flow. The 
only cure for economic poverty is money. 
And there is only one place from where the 
money can come, from those who have it. This 
could mean the restructuring of our tax and 
economic bases, but if this is the only way to 
end economic poverty, then it must be done. 

3. Our third recommendation is that funds 
be allocated to communities directly for social 
and cultural development, and that these 
funds be controlled by that part of the com- 
munity for whom the development is 
necessary. 

Up to now, piece-meal programs for the 
poor have been imposed by governments and 
manipulated by agencies. These programs 
were welcomed, of course, for they were the 
only alternatives available. The time has 
come to say that these programs have failed 
and that an entirely different approach must 
be adopted. 

It is commonly accepted that people in 
poverty circumstances are unemployed be- 
cause they are unskilled. Yet, they are our 
most skilled people in the field of poverty, 
having years of experience in the field. Why 
not admit that they might know what their 
problem is and how it can be solved. 

We envision a community group, with 
proper elected representation, submitting to 
the government a plan for development in the 
community. Funds for these programs must 
be allocated directly to the consumer or cli- 
ent. Be wary of the vested interests—the 
agencies, the churches, the community hierar- 
chies, and those that say they represent the 
people. One must make sure that the program 
comes directly from the people. 

We also believe that all agencies and gov- 
ernments must stay out of the approval and 
clearance levels. Use people, in similar cir- 
cumstances, from other communities to come 
in and check the feasibility of proposed pro- 
grams. This starts a knowledge process—the 
exchanging of ideas, and is likely to be the 
most honest and understanding appraisal. 

These checks will also be good for those 
travelling. A static environment kills—the 
poor must be able to see how other communi- 
ties live. Mobility is a learning process. 

The Company sees this last recommenda- 
tion as the only step really possible for the 
effective dismissal of social and cultural pover- 
ty. It, on one hand, lets people in communi- 
ties determine their own fate and their own 
life style, the basis for any lasting effect. On 
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the other hand, it eliminates imposed and 
manipulated programs and would result in 
the cutting down and/or removal of agencies 
currently in these fields. 

Having control of your own life is a fright- 
ening thing to many people. Most lack confi- 
dence and are afraid to move out on their 
own. At present, agencies use this against 
people by offering them dependency, but lit- 
tle improvement and no change. 

We feel that piece-meal programs have 
been failing for years and will always fail. 
There are competent grass-roots organizations 
now, and more are developing, that are fully 
capable of implementing the type of approach 
we have suggested. If it succeeds, you will 
have an independent, free-thinking, responsi- 
ble group of people who won't need that 
much help again. 


F) Political Roadblocks: 

We believe that governments and agencies 
at all levels must let go of their control over 
the poor by giving them responsibility and 
funds. We are aware though that this will be 
difficult for the federal government, for one, 
to do, and we would like to tell you what 
would affect the government’s thinking on 
this recommendation: 

1) Many people in government, and outside, 
believe that poor people are totally incapable 
of helping themselves. This is believed in 
svite of the fact that the poor are trusted to 
elect and re-elect our Members of Parliament. 
We have mentioned previously the competent 
grass-roots organizations that exist. We urge 
that the trust and confidence placed in gov- 
ernment by the poor be returned. It must be 
a two-way street. 

2) Then there are people who know the 
poor are capable of helping themselves but 
are afraid that the poor will succeed. At pres- 
ent, the poor are supporters of the status quo 
because of their dependence on it. If given 
responsibility and freedom, they may reject 
the status quo and this could lead to changes 
of a sheer political nature. The poor have 
been classified as non-voters for years, but 
we believe as their concern and involvement 
grows so will their political awareness. 

3) The government must also be prepared 
for a tremendous backlash from private and 
governmental agencies. The agencies are pow- 
erful and have convinced themselves that 
they are fighting for the poor. This is pater- 
nalism in its rawest form and its doubtful if 
the agencies, and the supporters of agencies, 
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will feel the poor can succeed better than 
they—the experts. The Appeal, or whatever 
you want to call it, is an example. The 
Appeal raises money based on what it can 
raise, not what the needs are. It is that annu- 
al time of year for a great many businessmen 
to lend their conscience-time and give their 
conscience-money to the community. The 
Boards of the Appeals consist of people who 
know nothing about community problems, yet 
they determine where money goes. And in the 
process prevents stronger action by govern- 
ments by simply existing as an excuse for a 
lack of government intervention. 


G) Summary: 


The field of poverty has been studied 
before. In fact, studied is too light a word. It 
has been dissected by several governments, 
many agencies and thousands of university 
students. The results from all these studies? 
Nothing. Poverty still exists and poverty is 
still a disgrace. 


There are many in the Company who feel 
the time for study has ended and the time for 
action is here. A great many of the poor feel 
the same—patience has no place on their 
timetable. They feel they have been patient 
long enough. They have allowed agencies and 
governments to experiment on them and have 
watched program after program leave them 
as they were—adding only to their disillu- 
sionment. They are becoming more unwilling 
daily to accept this way of life. We can’t 
blame them. 


The Senate Committee on Poverty has a 
difficult job, even under normal circumstances, 
and, in these days normal circumstances sel- 
dom prevail. The Committee is faced with the 
job of attaining the trust of the poor, but at 
the same time not slapping at all those who 
have been trying to help, however clumsily 
and misguided their attempts have been. It 
becomes a matter of choice. A choice the 
Committee must make. It will either go to the 
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poor, or it will listen to those who make their 
living from the poor. 

The poor are faced with the realities of life. 
They care not for debates on the constitution 
or constitutional amendments. They don’t 
care whether housing is either a municipal, 
provincial or a federal responsibility. The rats 
under their floorboards are their immediate 
concern. This is the concern the Committee 
must address itself to. 


The Company of Young Canadians does 
not speak for the poor. The poor can speak 
and act for themselves. We simply ask you to 
give them that opportunity. If you are unable 
or unwilling to do so, then this Committee 
will complete a study that will be like all 
other previous studies. And, poverty will con- 
tinue as it has continued until the poor decide 
to take the matter into their own hands. The 
days of quiet deliberation and sober study 
will then be over. 


We are not saying all experts and agencies 
are worthless. But we are saying that there is 
a drastic need for many of them to adjust to 
the new feeling among the poor. We believe 
many of them will be capable of doing this. 


There will always be a need for experts 
and always a need for professionals supplying 
a service. And, by all rights we should be 
providing the finest training possible and 
attracting the best people we can for the 
humanity fields. 


The important thing to remember, howev- 
er, is that the professionals should be there to 
supply a specific service upon request, and 
not trying to cure poverty. The cures can only 
come from the people involved. The services, 
of course, can make the cure that much easier 
to attain. 


This role of facilitator, instead of lead- 
er, is an important contribution that the 
professionals can make. It means a change 
from their present role, but a change which 
could bring beneficial results. 
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WITNESSES: 


From the Department of Regional Economic Development: Mr. W. J. 

Lavigne, Assistant Deputy Minister (Incentives), in his former capac- 

ity as Commissioner of the Area Development Agency; and Dr. E. P. 

Weeks, Assistant Deputy Minister (Implementation), in his former 

capacity as Executive Director of the Atlantic Development Board. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough) 
Everett Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 
Hastings 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, 
O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and 
Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY, May 13, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9.35 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Cook, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), McGrand, O’Leary (Antigonish-Guys- 
borough), Quart, Roebuck.—(8) 


In Attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director of Research Staff of the 
Committee. 


The following briefs were submitted: (a) A brief on the Work of the 
Area Development Agency Program Assessing its Impact on Poverty. (b) 
Submission by Atlantic Development Board. 

On motion: 

Ordered—That the above mentioned documents be printed as Appendices 
“hm” and “F”, respectively, to this day’s proceedings. 

The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 


Mr. W. J. Lavigne, Assistant Deputy Minister (Incentives), Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion, in his former capacity as Com- 
missioner of the Area Development Agency; and 


Dr. E. P. Weeks, Assistant Deputy Minister (Implementation), Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion, in his former capacity as Execu- 
tive Director of the Atlantic Development Board. 


(Biographical information respecting the witnesses follows these 
Minutes.) 


At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. W. j. Lavigne was appointed Commissioner of the Area Development 
Agency for the Department of Industry in November 1963. He is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto and served as Captain with the Royal Canadian 
Army Service Corps from 1942-45. 


Prior to joining the Department of Industry, Mr. Lavigne was associated 
with the Shawinigan Water and Power Company in Montreal. During his 
years with that Company, he held several senior posts: one for several years 
as Manager of the Industrial Development Department. He is a former 
Director of the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada, Past President of the Industrial Commissioners 
Association of the Province of Quebec and Member of the American Industrial 
Development Council. 


Mr. Lavigne has recently been appointed Assistant Deputy Minister, Incen- 
tives Division of the new Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 
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Weeks, Ernest Poole: Born: Mount Stewart, P.E.I., Jan. 12, 1912; Educated: 
Mount Allison University, B.A. (Honours in Economics), 1933; N.B. Rhodes 
Scholar 1933; Oxford University, M.A., B. Litt., D. Phil; April 1, 1969: Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister (Implementation), Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion; Mar. 1, 1963, Executive Director, Mar. 31, 1969, Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board; 1954-63, Director, Economic Studies Branch, Department of 
Public Works; 1951-54, Director, Economics and Statistics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Defence Production; 1950-51, Acting Director of International Trade 
Relations, Department of Trade and Commerce; 1948-50, Executive Assistant 
to Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, and mem- 
ber of Cabinet Secretariat, Privy Council Office; 1946-48, Head of Area 
Studies Division, Economic Research Branch, Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, and in same Division when transferred to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, May 13, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
We have a quorum, I thank you very much 
for coming here this morning when the 
Senate is not in session. 


This morning we have with us representa- 
tives of the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, the ADB, ARDA and FRED—the 
meanings of which will be given later—and 
appearing before us are: Mr. W. J. Lavigne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Incentives Divi- 
sion, Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, who appears in his former capaci- 
ty as Commissioner of the Area Development 
Agency; and Dr. E. P. Weeks, Assistant Dep- 
uty Minister (Implementation), Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion, in his former 
capacity as Executive Director, Atlantic 
Development Board. We also have with us 
Mr. André Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minist- 
er (Programming), Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, in his former capacity 
as Assistant Deputy Minister, Rural De- 
velopment Branch, Department of Forestry 
and Rural Development. 


You have both Mr. Lavigne’s and Dr. 
Weeks’ briefs. You have also Mr. Saumier’s 
brief, which came in yesterday in French 
only. We are having it translated, and it will 
be ready some time this afternoon. Conse- 
quently, we will not hear him until Thursday, 
although, as I say, copies of his brief will be 
available to you this afternoon. 


It is intended that the brief presented by 
Mr. Lavigne, on the work of the Area Devel- 
opment Agency program assessing its impact 
on poverty, will be put on the record. Is that 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: And the brief of Dr. E. P. 
Weeks, entitled, “Atlantic Development 


Board Submission to the Senate Committee 
on Poverty”, will also be put on the record. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of briefs see Appendices “E” and 
ORR) 

I will not put Mr. Saumier’s brief on the 
record today, because if I did we would have 
another translation problem, so I will leave it 
until Thursday, by which time I will be able 
to include it in the record. 


Senator Fergusson: Are the witnesses going 
to make statements? 


The Chairman: Yes. We will start with Mr. 
Lavigne; he will make an opening statement, 
and then you will question him. Then Dr. 
Weeks will make an opening statement and 
you will question him. 


Mr. W. J. Lavigne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Incentives Division, Depariment of 
Regional Economic Expansion: Mr, Chairman 
and honourable senators, I wish to say how 
honoured I am to be invited here and to have 
the opportunity to provide you with some of 
my observations in regard to the Area Devel- 
opment Agency program and the implica- 
tions that it has had in regard to area and 
regional poverty. 

I might say at the outset that the program 
was not focused on the problem of poverty 
but, rather, on the problem of unemployment, 
You will recall that in the late 1950’s we were 
in a recession and all governments were 
concerned with the high levels of unemploy- 
ment, which in 1961 was some 7.2 per cent, 
on the average, nationally, which is to say 
that in some areas of Canada it was much 
greater. So, in 1963 the incoming Government 
introduced a new program focused on the 
problem of alleviating unemployment in cer- 
tain areas of Canada; and in the late summer 
of 1963 the Government introduced not only 
the new Department of Industry but, within 
that department, the Area Development 
Agency with a program of tax remission in 
order to induce industry to locate in what 
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were then called depressed areas of the 
country. 


At the time it was decided to identify the 
areas that would benefit from these incentives 
by looking at high levels of unemployment 
during the summer season, because it was 
thought that if unemployment was high dur- 
ing the summer, a time when in Canada it 
should normally be low, then certainly the 
areas so identified needed some assistance to 
attract industry to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. So, criteria were developed for those 
areas where there was an excess of unem- 
ployed people from May to October. The 
incentives that were offered consisted of a 
three-year tax holiday and accelerated capital 
cost allowances on machinery, equipment and 
buildings. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
May I interrupt to ask for an explanation 
of a tax holiday? I read that, but I did not 
know what it meant. 


Mr. Lavigne: This is a remission of corpo- 
rate income taxes. In other words, a company 
going into commercial production would have 
three years in which it would not have to pay 
corporate income tax. 


Senator Fergusson: Is it always three 


years? 


Mr. Lavigne: It was, yes. It was discovered 
that 35 areas across the country qualified, all 
of them except one being east of the Great 
Lakes. The one west of the Great Lakes was 
the Blairmore area in Alberta. I might men- 
tion that when I speak of areas in this con- 
text I am speaking of National Employment 
Service areas. These were areas set up by the 
National Employment Service in which they 
had an office to service the unemployed peo- 
ple and, if possible, to find them jobs. 


The program went on for two years from 
1963 to 1965, when the Government decided 
to review the program because it was felt 
that, although almost 300 companies had 
taken advantage of it and had located plants 
in many of these 35 areas, the incentives 
were not all that they might be. Certainly 
there were more than 35 areas across the 
‘country that required this type of assistance, 
and it was felt that the incentives were not 
doing the job. New companies starting up in 
business are rarely profitable in the first 
three years, so many companies were not 
really deriving any benefit from the incen- 
tives because the heavy requirements for 
training, working capital, and building a mar- 
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ket for their products, did not permit these 
companies, particularly the smaller ones, to 
take advantage of the incentives. 


So, in 1965 we were called upon to review 
the program from top to bottom, and propose 
what we throught might be changes or 
improvements to it. In late 1965 the Govern- 
ment introduced a new program of incentives 
for what were now to be called “designated 
areas” across the country. Again, the main 
focus was on employment. However, the basis 
for the criteria was changed in that we not 
only took into account the high rates of 
unemployment, but also such matters as low 
non-farm family income and the distribution 
of income, and in this way I submit we were 
concerned to some extent with the matter of 
poverty. 


Senaior Roebuck: What were the Govern- 
ment’s new incentives that were introduced in 
1965? 


Mr. Lavigne: These consisted of cash grants. 
The three-year tax holiday was done away 
with, and the Government introduced a pro- 
gram of cash grants. The formula, which was 
included in the legislation, was that there 
would be a cash grant of 334 per cent on the 
first $250,000 of investment in fixed assets, 25 
per cent on the amount between $250,000 and 
$1 million of investment, and 20 per cent on 
the balance of the investment in fixed assets, 
up to a maximum cash grant of $5 million. 


In addition to these cash grants—which 
were tax free, because they were not deduct- 
ed from the amount on which a company 
calculated its depreciation, the Government 
also offered accelerated capital cost allow- 
ances amounting to a straight-line 50 per cent 
on machinery and equipment, and 20 per cent 
on buildings. This, I might say in passing, 
represents for an average company a cash 
grant of between 5 and 15 per cent of fixed 
assets—depending on the profitability, of 
course. 


So, the Government in this case was offer- 
ing a very generous grant to incite industry 
to locate in some 65 areas that were identified 
across the country and in every province. The 
program has now been running for almost 
four years, and the prospective investment to 
date in new plants in these areas is some 
$2.612 million, and the number of jobs 
amounts to some 65,000. 


I should go back to the criteria because I 
was talking about them when I was asked the 
question about incentives. The criteria are 
based now not only on unemployment but on 
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income and income distribution. We no longer 
deal with a labour surplus during the summer 
months, but with an average rate of unem- 
ployment throughout the year and over a 
five-year period. We not only take into 
account the immediate rate of unemployment 
but we are looking at the trend of unemploy- 
ment since we use a five year period. 


The Chairman: You are referring to Table 
3, are you not? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, I am, senator. 


The Chairman: What you are saying is that 
from 1963 to 1969—a little less than six 
years—the number of job opportunities 
amounted to 65,035? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes. 


The Chairman: And the cost in the way of 
grants was $335 million? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes. 


The Chairman: That is the Government’s 
outlay? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, and the investment was 
$2.6 billion in new plant. 


The Chairman: But that is private? 
Mr. Lavigne: Yes. 


The Chairman: There was private invest- 
ment of $2 billion for $335 million in grants 
and tax holidays? 


Mr. Lavigne: No just grants—we do not 
know the cost of the tax holiday program. 


The Chairman: And as a result of that you 
Say we got 65,000 jobs that you can definitely 
identify over that period of time? 


Mr. Lavigne: That is right, Mr. Chairman. I 
might point out that when I say the estimated 
values of the incentives was over $335 mil- 
lion, that in so far as the tax holiday is con- 
cerned we would have to take the estimate 
that the companies gave us. We have no way 
of identifying what the value of the tax holi- 
day would be to a company. We could only 
‘accept the estimate that they gave us, so that 
this figure would not be accurate. 


The Chairman: Well, the grant figure is 
accurate? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You say that there were 65,000 jobs created 
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in the 65 areas across Canada. How do you 
count these new jobs? Let me give you 
an example to make my question clearer. 
Suppose there is a small industry with 50 
employees which expands because of your 
assistance so that it has 75 employees. In 
such a case do you count 25 new jobs, or 75 
new jobs? 


Mr. Lavigne: There are 25 new jobs. Again, 
for the most part, the employment that is 
indicated here is an estimate given to us by 
the companies of the number of people they 
are going to employ when they applied for a 
grant or a tax holiday. We only take into 
account the new jobs in the plants, not the 
jobs that might be developed in the tertiary 
sector or in the service industries. As you 
know, for every plant job created up to three 
jobs in the service industries may be created; 
the more in plant jobs that are created in the 
community the more tailors, gas station oper- 
ators, barbers and so on are required; the 
effect snowballs. 


The Chairman: Looking back at that table, 
how do you explain the disproportionate 
results? For instance, the value of the incen- 
tives in New Brunswick was approximately 
$40 million; the value of the incentives in 
Ontario was approximately $40 million. Yet 
the number of jobs in Ontario were 16,000 
and the number of jobs in New Brunswick 
7,000, about half that number. It cost you 
twice as much to get a job for people in New 
Bruswick as it did in Ontario. 


Mr. Lavigne: This is a very important 
question. It is dependent on the type of 
industries locating in the area. In New Bruns- 
wick it was a heavier type of industries. For 
instance, at Belledune Point the New Bruns- 
wick Mining Smelting Corporation set up a 
chemical complex consisting of a smelter, sul- 
phur plant and fertilizer plant. You will recall 
I said the maximum grant that was paid for 
any one new facility was $5 million. If you 
get three large chemical plants at $5 million a 
piece, that is $15 million, yet a chemical plant 
tends to be a capital intensive operation with 
a lot of automaticity in it. We had this 
experience in New Brunswick, where large 
plants were set up that were capital inten- 
sive, which qualified for high grants, while in 
Ontario a large number of smaller industries 
were introduced into designated areas, which 
were eligible for a smaller rate of grant, but 
which on the whole employed more people. 


In the brief you will notice reference to 
Brantford, which was designated for only one 
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year, from 1965 to 1966, 23 projects were put 
into place; there was $24 million worth of 
new capital investment in new plants, and 
1,900 jobs were created in those 23 projects. 
That was because of the number of small 
plants employing a lot of people that went 
into the area, and it was designated for only 
one year. This is true of Cornwall and St- 
Jean, Quebec, while in New Brunswick we 
had pulp, paper, smelting and larger types of 
operations that are capital intensive. 


The Chairman: Let us take a look at 
Manitoba, with an estimated grant of $31 mil- 
lion, which is 25 per cent less than New 
Brunswick, with less than half the number of 
people employed. 


Mr. Lavigne: Again very much the same 
applies. It depends on the type of industry 
you attract into the area. If my memory 
serves me right, there were at least two large 
industries that were capital intensive, a very 
large fertilizer plant, which was quite auto- 
mated, and a distillery, which except for the 
bottling line employed very few people. Yet 
this type of plant qualified for a maximum 
grant of $5 million. This is really the answer 
the whole way through the piece. 


The Chairman: While we are on this point, 
would you say that if you had not injected 
yourself into the picture with the programme, 
the area would not have picked up in any 
event? 


Mr. Lavigne: I would say that the pro- 
gramme was very effective in most areas that 
were designated. I would like to give you the 
example of Southern Georgian Bay, which 
may be an exceptional example of the effect 
of the programme, but in any event it shows 
how effective such a programme can be. It 
must not be forgotten that the value of the 
incentive now offered by the government for 
industry to locate in one of these areas 
approximates 40 per cent of the capital cost 
of a new project. This is very generous. 
Southern Georgian Bay consists of three 
administrative areas of the Canada Manpower 
Centres, they were designated in 1965, con- 
sisting of Midland, Owen Sound and Colling- 
wood. I am sure most of you ladies and gen- 
tlemen recall that this part of Ontario really 
had a stagnated economy, in that for many 
years there was no industrial activity. The 
economic base was roughly wood industries 
and shipbuilding and repair, which was in 
decline. The area was not attracting any new 
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industry and there was a great deal of 


unemployment. 


Senator Roebuck: There was some furni- 


ture manufacturing. 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, there was some furniture 
manufacturing; that is true, sir. The area was 
designated in 1965 and the government de- 
designated it—if I can use that term—in late 
1967. Last year we had an impact study done 
on this area. I must confess, I think it was a 
little early to do an impact study, because 
since the area was de-designated only in 1967, 
the companies were given an extra year by 
the government to come into commercial pro- 
duction in order to qualify for grants, so it 
was a little early to do an impact study in 
1968. However, we hope we will be able to 
follow up on the original impact study and 
continue to see how the effect of this pro- 
gramme will develop into the early ’seventies. 


I should like to point out that in these three 
areas in Southern Georgian Bay some $80 
billion were invested by private enterprise in 
new plants, and this has meant the provision 
of over 2,000 jobs in these three communities 
and the surrounding area. The new invest- 
ment in plants in this area has been closely 
linked to the motor vehicle industry and the 
electronics industry. 


The Chairman: Are you talking about pari- 
ty, which seems to be a popular word today? 


Mr. Lavigne: There has been some talk of 
parity up there. Unfortunately, this does not 
help the situation. It is true that the new 
industries were mostly related to the motor 
vehicle industry and the electronics industry. 
It is interesting to note that the annual wage 
in these new plants is almost 1,300 higher 
than the normal level of wage paid in plants 
in that area previously. In other words, not 
only did the program create over 2,000 new 
jobs in these communities, but it raised the 
wage levels some 1,300 a year. 


The Chairman: That is because they union- 
ized in that area. 


Mr. Lavigne: Exactly. Not only did the 
plants come in, but the unions came in also. 
As a consequence, not only did the new plants 
have to pay going wages, but the existing 
plants that were there before had to review 
their wage policies and bring them up to par. 


Senator Roebuck: You may have made it 
possible for them to pay those wages. 
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Mr. Lavigne: I suppose there was this effect 
too. I might say, in the case of Ontario and 
particularly the southern Georgian Bay as 
well as Windsor, Chatham and Wallaceburg, 
that were also designated for a short period 
of time the automotive program along with 
ADA made an eflective combination. Motor 
car companies decided to put in new facilities 
in Canada in order to take advantage of the 
automobile pact as well as the ADA pro- 
gramme. This is true in Ontario, but not neces- 
sarily relevant to other provinces. 

In any event, it is estimated that by 1970 
the ADA program will have produced some 
5,000 new jobs and a payroll increment in 
excess of $20 million in the southern Geor- 
gian Bay, which in an area that for at least a 
decade or two, previous to designation, was 
not going anywhere. I think we have to admit 
that the effect of the program was certainly 
telling when we consider the figures that this 
impact study has turned up. 


The Chairman: Have you got anything of a 
similar nature outside of Ontario, which was 
perhaps the one province that could have 
lived without this aid, although it profited, 
we must admit, it got good results. What 
about the other areas? 


Mr. Lavigne: Mr. Chairman, we sponsored 
an impact study in New Brunswick and 
another one in Newfoundland. I suppose these 
are the types of provinces you have in mind. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Lavigne: Unfortunately, the people 
who went about the impact study did not go 
about it in the same way or they did not use 
the same methodology. Professor Larsen from 
the University of New Brunswick who under- 
took the impact study in New Brunswick 
went about his job in a slightly diflerent way. 
In the southern Georgian Bay we were deal- 
ing with a population of something over 100,- 
000 people in the areas that I named. In New 
Brunswick Professor Larsen was looking at 
the program in relation to a population of 
over 600,000. In think we have to admit that 
when you look at a program of this kind, in 
relation to a very large population of that 
kind, the effects are certainly more diluted. 
The program in New Brunswick had the 
effect, because all of New Brunswick except 
Fredericton and Saint John were designated, 
the program had the effect of dispersing some 
49 plants throughout the province. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, the witness just mentioned 
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that Fredericton and Saint John were not 
selected as designated areas. For three years 
they fought for it and they were denied that. 
It was only up to 30 days before a general 
election that it was designated. 


The Chairman: You are not suggesting, are 
you, Senator Fournier,... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I am not suggesting anything; I am thinking. 
I am mentioning facts. 


Mr. Lavigne: Mr. Chairman, if I may add 
something to what the senator said. It was on 
April 28, about a month ago, that the Govern- 
ment designated Halifax, Saint John, Dart- 
mouth and Fredericton; the four cities. The 
fact is that last June, Mr. Trudeau, in his 
speech—I think it was in Halifax—promised 
that these four communities in the Atlantic 
provinces would be designated. As I say, it 
was a month ago that the Government desig- 
nated them. Mr. Marchand, our minister, 
designated the four communities by authority 
given to him in the new legislation, setting up 
the Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion. I must say, senator, that you are right in 
this respect. We are taking into account all 
applications and all projects for which we 
received applications since last September 25, 
because it was at that time that our minister 
in the house announced that any project 
undertaken in these four communities would 
be considered for benefits, because it was his 
intention to designate these communities. 


Senator Roebuck: Before you leave the 
Bruce Peninsula area, let me summarize a 
little by what you have been telling us. The 
tax incentives did not apply to your work 
affair did it? 

Mr. Lavigne: That is right, sir, they did 
not. 

Senator Roebuck: All the incentives that 
you had applicable in that area commencing 
in 1965 were these cash grants? 


Mr, Lavigne: That is right sir. 


Senator Roebuck: There was nothing else 
but just the cash grants? 


Mr. Lavigne: That is right. 


Senator Roebuck: The total were the two 
figures given. I am not clear as to what the 
grand total was. Three hundred and thirty- 
five million was one figure. That was not all 
inclusive was it? 


Mr. Lavigne: I do not have the figure of the 
amount of money paid out in grants to the 
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plants that were established in the Bruce 
Peninsula or the southern Georgian Bay. It is 
not mentioned in the impact study because 
the people doing the study did not know how 
much the Government had spent in grants in 
that area. I can give you the figure if you 
want it. 


Senator 
please. 


Roebuck: Give me the figure 


Mr. Lavigne: May I do that later? I will 
look it up for you. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, that will be all 
right. That expenditure of money resulted in 
65,000 additional jobs. : 


Mr. Lavigne: No, sir, not in the southern 
Georgian Bay. The number of jobs created in 
the southern Georgian Bay was over 2,000. 


The Chairman; Twenty-two hundred. 


Mr. Lavigne: 
twenty-two. 


Twenty-two hundred and 


Senator Roebuck: I see, thank you. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
How did Professor Larsen proceed to arrive 
at some of the designated areas? What did he 
do? Please make it a short story. How did he 
arrive at the areas? 


Mr. Lavigne: I think, if I understand your 
question correctly, that what you are asking 
is how did we determine what areas should 
be designated; is that right? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
WASSE 


Mr. Lavigne: Firstly, the amount of unem- 
ployment was considered. Any area that had, 
for instance, 200 per cent of the Canadian 
average unemployment was designated 
automatically. That was double the Canadian 
average. Any area that had 150 per cent of 
the Canadian average unemployment, as well 
as a negative or decline of employment 
opportunity, it was designated. Any area 
where the average non-farm family income 
was below $4,250 a year, was designated. Any 
area where 40 per cent of the families earned 
$3,000 or less a year was automatically desig- 
nated. This is the type of criteria that was set 
up to identify the areas where these incen- 
tives would apply, since 1965 when you put 
all of the statistics together, if you will, in a 
machine, and push the button, 65 areas 
dropped out as well as some 16 counties and 
census divisions. I might point out that origi- 
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nally, and you will recall, that we were using 
national employment service areas which are 
really labour market areas and in 1965 after 
the unemployment insurance people broke 
away from the national employment service, 
areas were then called Canada Manpower 
Centres. These were the areas used as geo- 
graphical units as well as counties and census 
divisions contiguous to these manpower cen- 
tres when they qualified according to the cri- 
teria I just described. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You mentioned that you press a button and 
arrive at a decision, that a certain group be 
eliminated and another group be accepted. 
Before you press the button, is there any 
consultation with local people as to what 
to do? 


Mr. Lavigne: Not the local people, but in 
1965, before the Government introduced the 
new program of cash grants, all the provinces 
were consulted on the criteria to be used, 
though not the areas to be designated. All the 
provinces were consulted on the use of these 
criteria, and on the matter of the type of 
incentives to be offered to industry, before 
the federal Government introduced the 
program. 


Senator Roebuck: Was there any program 
or suggestion made that they give incentives? 


Mr. Lavigne: This is something we did not 
promote, but some provinces introduced their 
own program of incentives. Subsequently, the 
Province of Ontario and the Province of Que- 
bee both introduced incentive programs and 
other provinces created industrial develop- 
ment agencies which were responsible not 
only for promoting industrial development 
but also helping with the financing and set- 
ting up of new plants. 


Senator Roebuck: What was the Ontario 
provincial tax incentive? 


Mr. Lavigne: It was not a tax incentive 
program, sir. It was a forgivable loan pro- 
gram. To any company which wants to set up 
in an area that Ontario wants to develop, not 
one of our designated areas, but an area that 
Ontario wants to develop, the province offers 
a loan which is forgiven if the company oper- 
ates for at least five years. The program is 
still in effect. 


In Quebec, the Quebec Government broke 
up the province into three big regions, and 
they introduced a program which is still in 
effect, a combination of forgiveness of the 
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corporate income tax or a portion, 3 per cent, 
of the provineial corporate income tax—and 
it must be remembered that the corporate 
income tax in Quebec is 12 per cent, so it is 3 
per cent of 12 per cent—as well as a cash 
grant program. 


Greater Montreal is designated for the 
minimum incentive, which is the remission of 
the provincial corporate income tax. Then 
there is a large area consisting of much of 
northern Quebec, Lac St. Jean, the Gaspé 
Peninsula, where the province is prepared to 
pay 40 per cent grants. The formula is 40 per 
cent, 25 per cent and 20 per cent, based on 
the same amount of investments as I noted in 
the federal program. That is 40 per cent on 
the first quarter million dollars invested, 25 
per cent on the next three-quarters million; 
and 20 per cent on anything over that. But 
they have a minimum and a maximum in 
their program, that is, they will not subsidize 
any project under $50,000 and will not go 
above an incentive of $500,000 for any one 
project, while the federal Government gives 
an incentive for any project up to a max- 
imum grant of $5 million. That is the differ- 
ence there. 


The Chairman: Mr. Lavigne, what you are 
saying to us now is that the rich provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, together afford and give 
incentives. We are concerned with poverty. 
What happened in the _ poverty-stricken 
provinces? 


Mr. Lavigne: I can only say, sir, that in my 
opinion it is a good thing that the federal 
Government has a program of incentives, 
because it is the one thing that counterbal- 
ances the industrial development effort in the 
rich provinces like Ontario and Quebec. The 
federal Government now has designated all of 
eastern Canada below Quebec City, where a 
potent package of federal incentives is availa- 
ble to attract industry. 


The Chairman: Which were not available 
heretofore? 


Mr. Lavigne: That is right, sir. 


The Chairman: I do not want to get into 
policy with you, but this is 1969. We started 
with these incentives in 1965. Conditions in 
that area really have not changes very 
much—a little better, a little worse. What 
held back the movement to that area for four 
years? 


Mr. Lavigne: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would be inclined. to agree with you 
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that there has not been a movement to this 
area. In fact, the tables provided at the end 
of this statement will indicate that hundreds 
of new projects were developed in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces. A good deal of money was 
spent in doing it and considerable numbers of 
jobs were created. I think that in the time 
that this program has been in action, the 
results are very good. It is indicated by the 
minister that he has the intention of probably 
changing the system to make it more effective 
in certain areas—at least, this is what he has 
said in the House—but I would not say that 
there has not been a movement to the eastern 
part of the country. Certainly, we have seen 
a lot of gain. In fact, it has been said that 
the program has introduced too much devel- 
opment in certain resource industries like 
pulp and paper. I do not think it can be said 
that there has not been a movement. 


The Chairman: Let me put it to you this 
way. Perhaps there has not been the over- 
whelming movement there that there has been 
to the other parts of the country, the over- 
whelming movement towards those areas. 
You now tell us that Halifax and other points 
are being recognized as under-developed 
areas for the purpose of the act. Is that right? 


Mr. Lavigne: I would just correct that if I 
may?—The program is not focussed entirely 
on poverty: it is focussed on unemployment 
but one of its side benefits is to alleviate 
poverty. I do not think it can be said that 
Halifax and St. John are under-developed. 
Halifax was, and I think is, amongst the fast- 
est growing cities in Canada, relatively 
speaking. 


The fact that it has been designated now or 
recently, as well as St. John, Fredericton and 
Dartmouth is indicative that the Government 
has decided to recognize that it may be possi- 
ble to speed up growth by designating not 
only large areas but also focal points or 
growth points, if you will, around, which 
there is a great deal of unemployment, in 
other words, recognizing that perhaps the 
centres with industrial potential should be 
designated in order to provide employment to 
the people who are unemployed in the areas 
around those centres. It is a new approach. 


Senator Cook: To round out the picture, 
you were telling us what the Ontario and 
Quebec governments did to induce industry. 
Is it not true that all the governments in the 
Atlantic Provinces have been most active in 
trying to get industries and all sorts of bene- 
fits as far as they can to induce industry? 
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Mr. Lavigne: Absolutely, sir. For instance, 
in Nova Scotia they have the IE.L., the 
Industrial Estates Limited, one of the most 
active organizations in Canada, doing a mar- 
vellous job, working on industrial develop- 
ment in Nova Scotia; and in New Brunswick 
they have an_ industrial development 
corporation. 


Senator McGrand: What industries have 
been established in New Brunswick? Could 
you list them? 


Mr. Lavigne: I could provide a list, sir, but 
off-hand, from memory, I would say there is 
the pulp and paper industry, woodworking, 
and a great deal of food and beverage. In 
fact, that is one of the most popular types of 
industries we have developed in the eastern 
part of the country. There are also the large 
chemical industries that I mentioned at Bel- 
ledune Point, smelters and so on. There is 
some fish processing in New Brunswick as 
well. I could provide a list of the specific 
types of industries, if you wish. 


Senator Roebuck: Mr. Lavigne, do you 
agree with the statement by the University of 
New Brunswick study group with respect to 
the program’s inadequacy when it comes to 
pushing up the entire provincial economy? It 
says that many additional policy instruments 
are required. Isn’t it right that these pro- 
grams which are very large in themselves are 
yet very small in proportion to the entire 
provincial economy? What additional policies 
are in mind? The brief says, “many addition- 
al policy instruments are required’”’. 


Mr. Lavigne: Sir, I would be inclined to 
agree with the researchers on this. This is 
only one tool in a whole kit that has to be 
used in order to lift up the economy of an 
entire province. 


Senator Roebuck: If it is confined to grants, 
or as in the province of Ontario to loans, it 
would take a great deal of money, wouldn’t 
it, to lift up the entire economy of a 
province? 


Mr. Lavigne: I would think so, sir. Yes, I 
would agree with that. 


Senator Roebuck: And there are other 
instruments that must be used, then. 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, definitely, sir. 


Senator Roebuck: Can you mention any of 
them? 
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Mr. Lavigne: I suppose one of the obvious 
things that come to mind is the transportation 
problem in the maritime provinces. What are 
we going to do about this problem? It is 
another facet of industrial development. 


Senator Roebuck: Well, we have done a 
great deal in that respect. 


Mr. Lavigne: We have to face the fact that 
the Atlantic provinces are far from the big 
markets in Canada and the United States. If 
you are far from the large markets, then 
transportation becomes a key issue, and it is 
one of the key issues in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Senaior Roebuck: Is the housing issue not 
also important? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, sir. However, because of 
the dispersal of the plants that were attracted 
to New Brunswick because of this program—lI 
suppose it is fortunate, in a sense, that the 
effect of the program was not concentrated in 
such a way that it caused a housing crisis in 
any community, but I would agree with you, 
sir, that housing is another consideration. 


Senator Roebuck: And municipal taxation 
is still another. 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: In reading the brief I 
see reference to unskilled labour in New 
Brunswick. Apparently we do not have 
managerially skilful people there. Is that also 
one of our great problems, and why are they 
more unskilled in New Brunswick than they 
are in other provinces? 


Mr. Lavigne: I don’t think a finger should 
be pointed at New Brunswick because of the 
results of the study we have put into the 
brief. It just happens that we selected three 
different areas in which to have an impact 
study done, and New Brunswick was chosen 
for no other reason than we wanted to pick a 
region in the Atlantic provinces. 


I think it is true that in most area designat- 
ed for these incentives, there is a large num- 
ber of people who are unskilled and untrained 
for industrial jobs, because they were former- 
ly farmers, woodsmen or fishermen who 
never had the opportunity to work in facto- 
ries and so never developed any special skills. 
But it is to be noted that most of these people 
have a natural ability to pick up a skill and it 
is only a matter of training. 
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A good number of the new plants that were 
put into designated areas have instituted in- 
plant training programs with the assistance of 
the provincial and federal governments and 
many of the industries themselves have paid 
the cost of training the people they have 
hired to work in their plants. 


Senator Fergusson: Is this in-plant training 
being successful in developing skilled people? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, it is, senator. It is very 
successiul. There is a very considerable turn- 
over at the outset, until you find the people 
who can adapt themselves and are willing to 
confine themselves to working eight hours a 
day in a plant. It may seem strange to say, 
but it is not everyone who can adapt himself 
to working indoors for eight hours a day after 
spending most of his life working on a farm, 
in the woods or fishing in a boat. Consequent- 
ly, when a new plant is set up in a designated 
area, there is a considerable turnover of 
employees at the outset. Management is able 
to select people who can adapt themselves to 
the work and who can be trained, and gener- 
ally speaking, in-plant training programs 
have been very successful. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, it is very interesting to receive 
from Mr. Lavigne the list of new industries 
that have moved to the province of New 
Brunswick. But it would be more interesting 
to have, along with that, a list of the in- 
dustries that have collapsed there. 


Mr. Lavigne: I can give you a list of the 
industries that have moved into New Bruns- 
wick, sir, but I cannot provide a list of the 
industries that have collapsed, because, I am 
glad to say, we do not have any. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You should have. 


Mr. Lavigne: We do not have any indus- 
tries that have collapsed, I am pleased to say, 
so I cannot provide such a list. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Well, I will not disagree with you at the 
moment, but I will disagree with somebody, 
because industries have collapsed in New 
Brunswick. 


The Chairman: He is saying that there 
were not any collapses. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I live in New Brunswick, and I say there 
have been. 
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Mr. Lavigne: I don’t say that in New Bruns- 
wick there have not been any industries that 
have failed. All I am saying, and I will repeat 
it, is that I am pleased that in this federal 
program of incentives to attract industries to 
designated areas we have not had one in- 
dustry go bankrupt. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You don’t include New Brunswick in that, 
do you? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes. All designated areas are 
included. Absolutely. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I will not argue with you, but I have a 
dim view, I must say, of some of these 
programs, because I live in New Brunswick 
and we have been given perhaps too much 
publicity, and the approach has been wrong, 
because we are still waiting for the results. I 
can talk about the northern part of New 
Brunswick where the people are mostly dis- 
satisfied. I am well aware of the situation 
around the Gaspé coast. There is dissatisfac- 
tion there. And in the Rimouski district the 
people are still waiting. How long will they 
have to wait? In the meantime somebody is 
building himself a glass cage. 

I have a copy here of the Monetary Times 
of April 1969. In it there is a four-page article 
about ADA, ARDA and FRED. 

There is one paragraph in this article that I 
would like to put on record, because it deals 
specifically with ADA: 

Among its other weaknesses, ADA also 
turned out to be a splendidly inefficient 
way of creating new employment. Every 
new job created across the country cost a 
total of $36,959, about one-fourth of 
which came from the federal treasury. In 
some provinces the figures were 
astronomical; the cost of each new job 
created in Alberta by ADA was an 
incredible $117,995. 


Mr. Lavigne: I would like to correct that, 
senator. Which issue of the publication is it? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It is the issue for April, the last issue. 


Mr. Lavigne: I want to correct that state- 
ment as to the cost of jobs. The fact is that 
the cost per job created in this program has 
averaged slightly over $5,000. Where the 
Monetary Times got its figures, I do not 
know. The fact is according to our records, 
the cost per job in this program has been 
slightly over $5,000. 
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Senator Cook: That $5,000 is the cost to the 
program and not the total cost. 


Mr. Lavigne: That is the cost to the govern- 
ment for creating the job. 


Senator Cook: So roughly that would be 
$20,000 per job. 


Mr. Lavigne: I do not quite understand the 
point you are making, senator. 


Senator Cook: Did you say that the govern- 
ment contributed a quarter of the total cost? 


Mr. Lavigne: No, the article did. I did not. 
I say this is inaccurate. The fact is that each 
job has cost private enterprise much more. It 
runs probably $40,000 to $60,000 per job. But 
it has not cost the government that much. 


I would like to draw the attention of the 
honourable senators to page 11 of my submis- 
sion where we say that the researchers from 
the University of New Brunswick pointed out 
that ADA had assisted 49 new industries in 
New Brunswick paying a total of $14.8 million 
in wages and salaries. This a net increase of 
$14.8 million in wages and salaries in New 
Brunswick because of the program. 


The Chairman: May I at this stage suggest 
that you continue for another fifteen minutes, 
then we will hear from Dr. Weeks. Then we 
can question both of you at the same time. 
You will, in effect, be interchangeable for a 
while. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Were these three studies commenced by your 
agency? And could you first give us the long- 
range cost of these studies? 


Mr. Lavigne: I can get you the exact 
figures, but at the moment if my memory 
serves me right they run from $20,000 to $30,- 
000 apiece. 


Senator Roebuck: To what studies are we 
referring? 


Mr. Lavigne: There were three studies, sir. 
If we might go back to New Brunswick for a 
moment; I think despite the fact that we have 
had some criticism of the effect of the pro- 
gram, as I pointed out at the outset, the 
researchers who did the study in New Bruns- 
wick were looking at the effect of the pro- 
gram on the overall provincial economy, and 
as I later indicated this program is only one 
tool in the whole bag of tricks that the gov- 
ernment uses to alleviate poverty and to 
improve the economy of the province. While 
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it may not have done the job expected of it in 
New Brunswick, I think it has gone a long 
way to help the situation. Certainly since it 
has created over 2,000 jobs for the local res- 
idents and has created a payroll of almost $15 
million a year I think it has made an impact. 
But obviously the impact is lost in the total 
provincial economy, and this is the difference 
between the study in New Brunswick and the 
one in Southern Georgian Bay because the lat- 
ter was dealing with only three communities, 
not a total provincial economy. 


The Chairman: What about the Newfound- 
land one? Relate that for us. 


Mr. Lavigne: The Newfoundland one was 
undertaken by professors from Memorial 
University, and here again the methodology 
was different and the interest was diflerent. 
They were interested in looking at the inter- 
linkages between 13 different types of manu- 
facturing established in Newfoundland. What 
they did, and I might say for those of you 
who are not too familiar with the parlance of 
industrial development that inter-industry 
linkages is something that industrial develop- 
ment people are concerned with, because 
often you can introduce an industry to an 
area that has the effect of attracting other 
industries because of the raw materials 
required or the finished products produced. 
For instance in Windsor, Wallaceburg and 
Chatham, they were connected with the 
automobile industry in that you have to 
make lamps, tires, axles and all sorts of 
things to produce a motor car. So when econ- 
omists talk about inter-industry linkages, this 
is what they mean—the industries required to 
supply component parts or raw materials to a 
keystone industry, and those other industries 
that come after a keystone industry such as 
wrapping and packaging to market the prod- 
uct of the keystone industry. In one prov- 
ince of Newfoundland the researchers were 
interested in this matter of inter-industry 
linkages and they picked out 13 industries 
established in Newfoundland, and through 
different techniques they looked at the link- 
ages that developed. Of course it must be 
admitted that they were looking at a limited 
number of industries in that they only picked 
IS¥ 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Why did they pick only 13? 


Mr. Lavigne: Well, I cannot answer that 
but, we did not want to tell them how to do 
their work. After all we were hiring them to 
do a study on the impact of the program. 
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Senator Roebuck: The number of industries 
in Newfoundland must have been limited. 


Mr. Lavigne: If you go to the third table, 
you will see there were 38 applications in 
total for new and expanded plants in 
Newfoundland. The researchers worked 
primarily on fish processing plants, and on 
page 13 it is interesting to note that they 
established that 6 plants that they analyzed 
had an output of $124 million per year. In 
terms of employment they noted that these 6 
plants provided over 1,000 direct jobs and 
this in turn provided some 2,700 additional 
jobs in the economy of Newfoundland with 
more than one-half located in the fishing 
industry. This means that for every job that 
was created at the fish processing plant there 
were over three other jobs created in the 
economy of Newfoundland. This is very 
interesting and in terms of income the annual 
wage bill to the fish processing industry was 
estimated at $2 million, and the additional 
annual income in the economy was estimated 
at over $8 million. This is very significant in 
a province like Newfoundland and in an 
industry like the fishing industry. So it is 
another type of study with another angle to 
it, pointing out that the inter-industry link- 
ages are very important in an _ industrial 
development program of this kind. 


. The Chairman: At this moment I am get- 
ting my briefs a little mixed up. I read Dr. 
Weeks’ brief and I got the impression that he 
is trying to do away with the fishermen. On 
the other hand, you are attempting to make 
life a little easier for them. I will give you a 
chance later, Dr. Weeks. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Dr. Weeks wants a better fisherman. 


Senator Cook: If they could get together 
and sell the fish, it would be a little more 
help. 


. Senator Roebuck: I am all for Mr. Lavigne’s 
approach. 


Mr. Lavigne: I do not want to start a 
debate with my colleague, Dr. Weeks. I know 
the Chairman would like to egg us on and 
probably start one, but we were trying to 
create jobs for unemployed fishermen, and 
Dr. Weeks, I suppose, had some other objec- 
tive in mind. I will let him explain the rea- 
sons for his task down there. I have pretty 
well covered my brief, Mr. Chairman. 


~The Chairman: Now we will have Dr. 
Weeks give us an outline, and then we will 
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discuss it with him. Then, once he has 
finished, both witnesses are available for 
questioning; and if we can get them into a 
controversy, so much the better. 


Dr. E. P. Weeks, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Implementation), Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion: Mr. Chairman, and 
honourable senators, I think perhaps I could 
sum up what I have to say as far as the 
theme is concerned under three points: (a) 
that economic growth is obviously essential in 
dealing with poverty; (b) that infrastructure, 


in the broadest sense, is an _ absolute 
prerequisite. 

The Chairman: What is that? 

Dr. Weeks: “Infrastructure” is the whole 


setting of facilities, including educational 
facilities. This is a fundamental factor, if you 
are going to create the necessary milieu for 
industrial development. And the third point, 
(c), is that the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities, and ensuring that people can take. 
advantage of those employment opportunities, 
must be done within a framework of reasona- 
ble planning and overall policy. 


I would propose to go down through the 
approach of the Atlantic Development 
Board—why the Board was set up, what the 
Board carried out, and why, and some of the 
results indicated by the Board’s planning 
studies. 


As you are all aware, the Board was set up 
initially in 1962 by an Act of December, 1962. 
At that time the Board was established as a 
body acting in a purely advisory capacity. In 
July, 1963 the Board Act was amended fairly 
fundamentally in one way—that is, a fund 
was set up for $100 million—and, in addition 
to that, the Board was told that it should, in 
collaboration with the Economic Council of 
Canada and other federal agencies, develop a 
comprehensive economic plan for the Atlantic 
region. 


Further developments, as far as the Board 
responsibilities were concerned, involved: two 
special votes totalling $55 million for trunk 
highway programs, one of these in 1965 and 
another in 1967; a $2 million vote to enable 
assistance to be given to the provincial gov- 
ernment in connection with the Sydney steel 
plant; and $1-3/4 million in connection with 
efforts to relieve the unfortunate situation in 
Bell Island which arose as a result of the 
closing of the Bell Island iron mines. Hence, 
the Board had under its influence, shall we 
say, a total fund of $208,750,000. 
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As of March 31, 1969—that is, up to the 
time of what we might call its ‘““demise,”—the 
Board had committed roughly $190 million 
and had spent approximately $140 million 
over the period of its existence, which was 
approximately six years, the period during 
which it had funds being approximately 
54 years. 


As to why the Board was set up, I think we 
must bear in mind that the Board was not set 
up fundamentally as an anti-poverty organi- 
zation, but basically for economic develop- 
ment. The reasons which, it appears to me, 
influenced the setting up of this Board, 
included the fact that the per capita income 
was one-third below the national average and 
unemployment was 50 per cent higher than 
the national average; that it was apparent 
that a strong growth in the economy at the 
national level was not going to be enough to 
solve the problems at the regional level; and 
also, I think, it was considered that if we 
were going to deal with the basic elements of 
growth and development we had to have a 
much better general atmosphere for growth 
in the Atlantic region. 


Senator Roebuck: When you speak of the 
Atlantic region, do you mean the three 
provinces? 


Dr. Weeks: No, the four provinces—the old 
Maritimes plus Newfoundland. I might say 
that geographically you could conceive of 
Gaspe being part of the Atlantic region, but 
now it is generally thought of as just the four 
provinces, though I think it has to be admit- 
ted that there are more differences, in many 
ways, between Newfoundland and the Mari- 
times than between New Brunswick, say, and 
Gaspe; but for our purposes this is the area. 


The ADB not only carried out projects to 
improve the economic situation but also 
looked into many aspects of the regional 
economy. It was apparent to the members of 
the Atlantic Development Board that econom- 
ic development and anti-poverty measures 
would have to go hand-in-hand and work in 
harmony, on the one hand; and it is only 
obvious that if you are going to get social 
adjustment—and without it you are not going 
to solve the poverty problems—you cannot get 
this social adjustment very easily unless you 
have employment opportunities. You are not 
going to get people out of, shall we say, mar- 
ginal areas in primary industries, marginal 
sectors of primary industries, into new em- 
ployment, or get them to change their way of 
life unless they see the opportunity for new 
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jobs at the end of the line. In this I agree with 
my colleague. The jobs at the end of the line 
have to become the great attracting point. But, 
equally, unless along with the development of 
jobs, measures are taken to attract people to 
seize these opportunities, you do not succeed 
either. In short, these two things—the crea- 
tion of jobs and anti-poverty measures—must 
not only go hand-in-hand, but parallel; and, 
if anything, perhaps the employment oppor- 
tunities should be a bit ahead as the pulling 
factor. 

I should like also to emphasize in this con- 
nection that there is, in my view, a very 
considerable difference between the poverty 
situation in a generally prosperous area like 
southern Ontario and pockets of poverty in 
an area like the Atlantic region. 

The Atlantic region is up against a double 
problem. There has to be the creation of jobs 
and an adjustment of the people to take 
advantage of these jobs, whereas in an area 
like southern Ontario the jobs happen to be 
there already, and one part of the task is 
over. In southern Ontario the concentration of 
effort will be towards getting people to know 
what is going on. 


The Chairman: Dr. Weeks, you spoke of 
poverty, and then you said that the man in 
southern Ontario had a job. 


Dr. Weeks: No, what I am saying is that 
there are job opportunities to a much greater 
extent in southern Ontario. This is what I 
mean. The problem is to get the people from 
your poverty areas to take advantage of those 
job opportunities. You have the job oppor- 
tunities already in the region. The problem in 
the Atlantic region is that you are caught 
both ways. You have to create the job oppor- 
tunities, and the social and other measures 
that will encourage people to come out of 
their pockets of poverty to take advantage of 
those jobs. It is a double task in the Atlantic 
region. 

This is why it seems to me that it is a case 
of: “For he that hath, to him shall be given: 


and he that hath not, from him shall be taken 


even that which he hath.” 

Before I go into what ADB is doing, or has 
done, perhaps I should refer to come of the 
causes of the lagging economic growth of the 
Atlantic region which were quite apparent 
from the various studies carried out by the 
Board. Perhaps I could just mention these 
very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes, and take your time. 
This is very important to us. 
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Dr. Weeks: I feel that there are perhaps six 
or eight factors in this. The first or (a) is the 
physical resource base. Certain natural 
resources in the Atlantic region are reasona- 
bly adequate. I refer here to iron ore in 
Labrador, and base metals in areas like 
northern New Brunswick and parts of New- 
foundland. The forest resource potential is 
such that there could undoubtedly be, with 
proper forest management, an expansion in 
activity. These two resources are not too bad. 
However, the inshore fishery, with respect, I 
would suggest, is not exactly a prosperous 
resource. Agricultural land, contrary to what 
a lot of people think, is not a very good 
resource, and I say this bearing in mind that 
as a Prince Edward Islander I am well aware 
of what can be done with some of the land in 
the Atlantic region. 


We know very well that coal has been a 
resource that was important and very pros- 
perous at one time, but one that is necessarily 
going through a period of considerable 
readjustment. 


Too many people in the Atlantic provinces 
are in depressed primary industries, and even 
in some of these depressed primary industries 
there could be considerable improvement in 
management. What I am suggesting, in effect, 
is that the physical resource base of the 
Atlantic region is not relatively very strong. 


Senator Roebuck: They have access to the 
markets of Europe and, to some extent, to 
those of the United States. 


Dr. Weeks: Yes. I think this applies par- 
ticularly to the lumber industry. You will 
remember that at one time... 


Senator Roebuck: What about apples? 


Dr. Weeks: As you know, before the war 
the apple shipments were very significant. 
After the war the apple industry, if I recol- 
lect correctly, went through certain difficul- 
ties in producing the types of apples that 
were satisfactory to the U.K. market, and 
there were also difficulties in respect to 
foreign exchange availability in the United 
Kingdom. The apple growers as you are 
aware, Senator, went through a period of 
basic readjustment in which they, partly with 
Government assistance, pulled out a lot of 
the old trees and put in new types that would 
produce apples that would meet modern mar- 
ket requirements. Recently they have run into 
difficulties, I believe, partly because of the 
devaluation of the British currency, which 
has provoked competition from apples from 
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European countries whose currencies were 
adjusted. The apple industry, I think we 
should note, has entered a new phase where I 
believe as much as three-quarters of the out- 
put goes into processing—juice and apple 
sauce, which has a pretty wide home market. 


You are also aware that for many years the 
Bell Island iron mine shipped ore to Europe, 
but due to technical developments, and the 
fact that the ore is really not competitive in 
terms of quality in the light of modern steel 
requirements, this mine went out, and that 
caused difficulties. 


The coal industry in Cape Breton is being 
rationalized very rapidly. It is suggested that 
the Cape Breton Development Corporation 
may open up a new mine, but in any event 
this means a smaller output of coal but prob- 
ably on a more satisfactory basis. 


The most encouraging signs in the physical 
resource base are, I suppose, in base metals, 
and they were referred to by my colleague. I 
am thinking of the development in northern 
New Brunswick. There is a greater deal of 
base metal potential in Newfoundland, and 
undoubtedly there will be an intensification of 
exploration work in that province. We know 
about the iron ore of Labrador, which has 
played a very great role in recent years. 


I think the other side of this is that pulp 
and paper is another resource with very good 
prospects. In New Brunswick alone, according 
to the studies of the Atlantic Development 
Board, it should be possible over the next 
decade to double the output of pulp and 
paper. 

The lumber industry on the other hand— 
lumber in the sense of sawn lumber—needs 
to go through a very serious rationalization, 
because there are too many small units that 
cannot really compete effectively in terms of 
quality and price. 


Perhaps I may now go on to my (b)—which 
seems to be following a long way after my 
(a)—the size and configuration of the region. 
Let me explain what I mean here. The popu- 
lation of the Atlantic region is really too 
small to sustain a significant local market. As 
you know, a market is a function of both 
numbers of people and the income per head. 
Both of these are too small to allow for very 
significant local markets. 


The next thing that we must allow for is a 
point that was brought up by Mr. Lavigne, 
that the population in the Atlantic region 
tends to be relatively scattered, and you do 
not have the very large urban areas. Halifax, 
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Saint John, and St. John’s are three of the 
largest centers, and the largest of these, Hali- 
fax-Dartmouth, has only a population of the 
order of 200,000. These are not big centers in 
terms of being points of attraction for big and 
significant industries. This does bring the 
suggestion very much to mind that if one is 
going to promote significant industrial deve- 
lopment that is viable in the long run this 
development should be concentrated as far as 
possible in the areas that do provide the 
necessary milieu. 


My (c) point is peripheral location, which 
was also referred to by my colleague, and the 
problems of the costs of transportation. It has 
been shown that we should not exaggerate 
too much the cost of transportation in the cost 
of a physical product. It may be that trans- 
portation is an important element, but by no 
means is it a governing element, because in 
many ways marketing methods, productivity 
of labour, entrepreneurship, and all those 
things ought to be borne in mind. We should 
not assume that by solving the transportation 
problem—supposing we can—we will have 
solved all the problems of the Atlantic region. 
Supposing we could solve the transportation 
problem in terms of costs as a percentage of 
final product, we would not have solved all 
the problems of industry in the Atlantic 
Region by any means. In the Atlantic Region 
there is not only this problem of distance but 
also the problem of function and costs, which 
is insufficient intermodal competition; there is 
insufficient competition between truck traffic 
and railway traffic. One reason for that is that 
there is not yet an adequate network of all- 
weather highways. Let me emphasize the 
words “all-weather highways”. Those who are 
aware of the situation in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces—and I happen to be a Maritimer 
myself—know that what is needed is not just 
a good paved road but a road on which heavy 
traffic can operate twelve months of the year. 
If you have a situation in which the loads 
have to be reduced for a couple of months 
during the year you do not get real competi- 
tion between truck and rail. That stands to 
reason. This is one of the points I would 
emphasize, because later on, if I am not talk- 
ing too long about this, I want to refer to this 
question, which has played a very significant 
part in our thinking. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Are you pointing this out as the only reason 
for lack on competition, the question of all- 
weather highways? 
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Dr. Weeks: No. I am saying this is an 
element. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
An element? 


Dr. Weeks: An element, and an important 
element. I realize, of course, that there are 
other elements we could go into. For instance, 
there is the question of MFRA, inter-regional 
subsidies. There are a lot of things that could 
be said about transportation. 


A question on which Mr. Lavigne touched. 
was that of labour force productivity. There 
is no doubt that labour force productivity is 
lower in the Atlantic region, and there are 
several reasons for this. One of these, we 
must admit, is education in the broadest 
sense. Surveys carried out by the Atlantic 
Development Board indicated that education- 
al levels, interpreted by drop-outs, teacher 
quality, building facilities and all the rest of 
it, show up pretty badly compared with other 
regions in Canada. If the basic education is 
not good enough to start with it creates 
difficulties when it comes to vocational train- 
ing. In many cases, if I understand the situa- 
tion correctly, it is very difficult to undertake 
certain vocational training without, say, 
grade 10 education to start with. Therefore, 
this educational factor, education and training 
in the broadest sense, is a fundamental ele- 
ment in the Atlantic region. In fact, for some 
people it might be considered an absolutely 
basic element. 


In passing, I might mention, if I may, an 
article some of you may have read over the 
week-end in the Globe and Mail Weekly 
Magazine entitled “Maritimer Migrants— 
white socks in the big city”. I suppose the 
name was just taken off the air, but it illus- 
trated the example of a young fellow from 
Prince Edward Island who went to Toronto to 
try to get a job. Wherever he went he was 
asked whether he could weld and had to say 
he could not; that he did not finish grade 10, 
began to study welding but left the welding 
school because the teacher said that he was 
not getting along very well. He was asked if 
he knew anything about carpentry or han- 
dling sheet metal and had to say he did not. 
Everywhere he went what stood out a mile 
was that he did not have the basic training to 
take jobs that were useful. In the end, of 
course, he went back to Prince Edward 
Island. 


The Chairman: He wanted to be a car rac- 
ing driver. 
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Dr. 
racing. 


Weeks: I think he wanted to do car 


The Chairman: I read the article. 


Dr. Weeks: 


points. 


It raises some fundamental 


The Chairman: Quite right. You are making 
the point, so you go ahead. 


Dr. Weeks: Let me illustrate something else 
that I feel is a factor in overall labour force 
productivity in the Atlantic region, and that 
is the element of out-migration. In out-migra- 
tion there is a tendency for young, vigorous 
people, often-times those with the best educa- 
tion, to go out and stay out. This is not univ- 
ersal but there is quite a heavy drainage. If 
you have an out-migration consisting basical- 
ly of a slice across the loaf, from grandma 
and grandpa down to little Louise of one year 
old, that is fine, but what happens is that 
there tends to be a gouge out of the middle of 
the loaf, which tends to make a rather 
unbalanced loaf in the long-run for the 
remaining people in the Atlantic region. 


Another element is high seasonality, heavy 
concentration in primary industries with high 
seasonality, such as fisheries, agriculture and, 
to a lesser extent now, forestry. Lack of spe- 
cialization is another thing. There are not 
enough big scale industries in the Atlantic 
region. One could speak about the quality of 
management. It is not just a question of 
labour force productivity; there is also the 
factor that management could be improved. 


Perhaps behind the whole of this labour 
force productivity is the one big element of 
motivation. Unless you have the motivation 
there is not the desire to learn and to adjust 
in, shall we say, mobility in space and in job. 
Without the learning there is not the capacity 
to take jobs. Therefore, right at the base of 
the situation there is a very important ele- 
ment that to my mind we cannot ignore, 
which is this element of motivation, which 
again may be a function of education in the 
broadest sense. 


The Chairman: Motivation for what? 
Dr. Weeks: Desire to learn. 


The Chairman: But doctor, when you speak 
about desire to learn you have to be a little 
convincing. I am one of the people who 
believe that if there is a desire to learn it is 
in the Maritime Provinces. Could I be that 
wrong? 
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Dr. Weeks: What I would say is this. They 
often say of Maritimers that you are either 
good or bad; you are not so much in between. 
I think the situation is that on the one hand 
there is a certain group with a very intense 
desire to learn, hence in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces we always have a very high proportion 
of universities in relation to the population. 
On the other hand there is another group 
that, perhaps through no fault of their own, 
have not had opportunities to train them- 
selves, among whom there is a tendency not 
to complete their schooling. In the surveys we 
have carried out we have found very heavy 
dropouts after Grade 6. If I could, Mr. Chair- 
man, just mention one point here I do not 
believe I had mentioned before and which I 
would like to bring out. That is that one of 
the studies we had carried out indicated that 
environmental factors and attitudes at home 
and in the general community were often 
times more important in determining whether 
students and scholars stayed on in school than 
questions of teacher capacity of building 
facilities. In short, a tremendous element in 
this motivation was the general environment. 
This was the thing that was particularly 
apparent in some of the rural areas. In parts 
of Newfoundland and some of the outports, 
this is fortunately changing. I think Senator 
Fournier would agree with me that in north- 
ern New Brunswick the question of the gen- 
eral environment has been quite an element 
that is changing, very fortunately. 


The Chairman: Doctor, we have been talk- 
ing where about an approach to poverty. We 
have not made up our minds. The thought is 
what the poor need and that is money, ser- 
vices and attitude. 


Dr. Weeks: Yes. 


The Chairman: That came up quickly and 
you enlarged on it. That is fine and you said 
yes to it for which I am delighted. Now, when 
you talk about the dropouts, are we not get- 
ting on tender ground? Does not the boy drop 
out as soon as possible in order to get out 
and try to obtain a job so he can bring some 
money into the house? 


Dr. Weeks: I think this is a little complex. 
Sometimes he drops out because he did not 
like to study. 


The Chairman: None of us do. 


Dr. Weeks: That is right. Another reason 
here of course is the feeling that perhaps he 
does not quite consider that the advantages in 
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the long run of staying in school are going to 
be sufficiently great. What he sees immediate- 
ly in front of him are two or three years of 
pretty tough study. A good paying job seems 
a bit often in the distance. He may have, as 
you suggest, a feeling of why not get a reas- 
onable job right now and avoid the sweat and 
blood of studying, such as what happened to 
Napoleon in 1812? 


The Chairman; Not that I do not like listen- 
ing to you, because you are now talking our 
language and the language of the committee, 
but what I really want to know is how do you 
stop that? 


Dr. Weeks: You mean— 


The Chairman: How do you stop this boy 
from dropping out? 


Dr. Weeks: Again, I do not claim to be any 
educational expert. I would have thought that 
two elements are very important. One is what 
the teachers can do to emphasize to a fellow 
that he is in a type of society where increas- 
ingly there is less and less room for the fel- 
low with no skills and that this reality should 
be made very well aware to him. I think the 
second thing is that there has to be an atti- 
tude and an atmosphere created where the 
young fellow is also made to realize that you 
have not got a future unless you have got 
some kind of training. It has got to be the 
environment in which he lives and that 
includes home, friends and associates. It has 
got to be the environment in the schools, 
where the teacher gets this across. Surely, the 
most important single element in this whole 
situation is the changing position as far as 
unskilled people are concerned. 


Our story about the fellow who went up 
from P.E.I. just illustrated this again that 
‘no, no, no” is the answer if you have not got 
any particular trade or skill. 


The Chairman: Doctor, this young fellow— 
please rationalize this for me—falls out of 
school because his family needs some money 
and he obtains a job for himself. Five years 
later he is a dropout on the labour market. 
He walks into the manpower organization, he 
has had no training and has not been able to 
get a job. After half a dozen aptitude tests or 
whatever is required we go about the bus- 
iness of paying that man $50, $60 or $70 a 
week to retrain him. Now, where have we 
gone wrong? At that point we are prepared to 
spend almost limitless amounts of money so 
that he will be able to take the training in 
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order to get a job. Where have we gone 
wrong? What do we do to stop that situation 
and catch it initially? Are we spending the 
money at the wrong end? 


Dr. Weeks: It is when he gets in school 
where he must get his basic training. You 
have got to get sufficient basic training into a 
fellow so that he is able to manoeuvre and I 
wish to illustrate another point. In my mind 
it is not only a question of there not being 
opportunities for those with no skills, but also 
the fact that society and production factors 
are changing so fast that a fellow must be 
able to manoeuvre and be able to count on 
shifting jobs and shifting his type of training 
half a dozen times. If he is going to mano- 
euvre he must have a base from which he 
may manoeuvre. He has got to have a basic 
education. 


The Chairman: Doctor, assuming that he is 
able to take it, where do we start? Let me 
give it to you as I see it, for a moment. It is a 
poor family and the father is working and 
earning as much as he possibly can. They 
have five children. Is there a justification for 
the Government to step in and say that so 
long as the student continues to go to school 
we will pay him $15 a week for his mainte- 
nance and upkeep. If he continues in school 
and makes his grade we can give him $20 a 
week. These figures are symbolic. This is in 
order to have a home and continue to educate 
the boy or girl. What are we getting ourselves 
into and why are we not doing something 
like that? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I have a question. 


The Chairman: We are having a dialogue 
and I must finish. I have a very knowledgea- 
ble man and I want to take advantage of his 
experience. 


Dr. Weeks: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have two elements in the picture. In 
the first place we must be in a position where 
there is a potential job for these fellows that 
we are training and keeping in school. 


The Chairman: Train them for the right 
jobs. 


Dr. Weeks: I would have thought that we 
should arrive at a situation ultimately where 
it is not necessary to pay a fellow in order to 
continue his education and remain in school 
and that he will have enough motivation him- 
self. You are suggesting why should the state 
continue to pay him to stay on? 
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The Chairman: I am saying that these are 
poor people and they cannot afford to send 
him to school. 


Dr. Weeks: I am assuming that we are 
going to get a situation where schools—this is 
happening in the Atlantic region now—will 
be available up to the end of high school and 
where every child, regardless of the rural 
area, can get to a school. I think this should 
happen, but it seems to me that we have got 
the two elements in the picture. 


If I may come back to my point, that if we 
are going to have motivation in the first 
place, a fellow has to be convinced that he 
should stay in school. You are saying that you 
are paying him. The point is that he must 
have the drive to stay in school. 


The Chairman: Only pay him if he makes 
the grade. 


Dr. Weeks: He must have the drive to 
make the grade. In the drive to make the grade 
he will not have it simply because you are 
paying him. That is going to be one of the 
incentives, if you like. It is going to be one of 
the incentives, but he has to be convinced 
that it is important for him in the long run— 
10, 15 or 20 years from now—to have made 
the grade. The motivation has to be a deeper 
motivation than that of merely making the 
grade so that he can get $70 or $80 in salary. 


The Chairman: I will come back to that 
point. 


Senator McGrand: During your discussion 
you mentioned base metal. You give me the 
impression that base metals meant a great 
deal to New Brunswick. You mentioned 
Labrador and you went back to New Bruns- 
wick, again talking about base metal. The 
biggest base metal development is the Bruns- 
wick mine, which is in the most depressed 
area of New Brunswick. How many jobs have 
been created or how many has New Bruns- 
wick provided in the province? Have you 
any idea? That is only half of my question. 


Dr. Weeks: I will be able to tell you in a 
moment, Senator, as Mr. Saumier has a 
report with him which refers to northeastern 
New Brunswick and indicates the number of 
jobs. I know there were a couple of thousand. 


Senator McGrand: Here is why I mention 
this. Everyone seems to place emphasis on 
base metals in the future of mines. There 
may not be another mining development 
down there. They were fortunate to find that 
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one and it is over twenty years since it started, 
and they have the one mine. But New Bruns- 
wick at one time was covered 80 to 85 per 
cent by forest and the wealth of the province 
in the past was taken out of the forest. I do 
not know why there is not more emphasis put 
on the development of the forest as a source 
of employment for people and of training, 
because people need to be trained in wood- 
work, more than in sheet metal and that sort 
of thing. We seem to forget about the trees, 
because we can see them, and we talk and 
think about the things we cannot see, the 
wealth down in the earth. I would like you to 
talk a little about that, as you must have 
given it some study. 


Dr. Weeks: First of all, could I refer to the 
employment in the mines. According to a 
report which Mr. Saumier has just given me, 
the employment in the mines is approximate- 
ly 2,400. You had mentioned, Senator, that 
this was Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited. I might say that of the 
2,400, 950 is Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
and the rest comes from Health Steele 
Mines Ltd., Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., 
East Coast Smelting and Chemical Co. Ltd. 
and Belledune Fertilizers Ltd. 


Senator McGrand: Would that include peo- 
ple working at the fertilizer plan? 


I had an idea that Brunswick Mining and 
Smelting provided perhaps even more than 
that. 


Dr. Weeks: May I suggest, Senator, that 
you have to allow for the fact that there is 
not only 2,400, but that you will have a mul- 
tiplier for the related employment, certainly 
in terms of related services. 


Senator McGrand: But you get the same 
thing in a well developed woodwork industry, 
in the development of forest industries. I 
mention that because one of the most happy 
countries in the world is Sweden where they 
have had their ARDA a good many years ago 
and they are making the most of their forest- 
ry. It seems to me that if New Brunswick had 
followed the idea in the last generation or 
two we could in the next few years make 
New Brunswick the Sweden of North 
America. 


Dr. Weeks: I would point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the forestry report released by 
the Atlantic Development Board, when it still 
existed in February, pointed out that with 
adequate forest management and the effective 
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use of the resources of New Brunswick, it 
should be possible to double the output of the 
forest industry, particularly in pulp and 
paper. Another point we have to allow for on 
the forestry side is that if there is to be an 
effective development of the sawmill industry 
you have to go through a considerable period 
of rationalization. 


Senator McGrand: I know about the saw- 
mills, but the point is, if some of these many 
millions of dollars we are spending were put 
into the development of woodwork and forest 
products rather than into the fertilizer plant 
down in Dorchester Cape? 


Dr. Weeks: Before you go to the fertilizer 
plant at Dorchester Cape, may I say I had 
indicated that in that area there were 2,800 
employed. There were 2,600 employed in the 
pulp and paper, so there is no question of 
what the industry there can provide. As far 
as the Dorchester Cape plant is concerned, I 
understand that there is no activity at 
present. 


Senator McGrand: Who dreamed it up in 
the first place? 


Dr. Weeks: All I would say in reply is that 
this was a project that came through the New 
Brunswick Government. I do not think I am 
really in a position to indicate what individu- 
al in the New Brunswick Government was 
basically responsible for it. 


Senator McGrand: It was an attempt to 
bring in wealth and give employment to peo- 
ple by introducing an industry that was not 
actually based on an economical use of a New 
Brunswick product. That is why I have been 
talking about an attempt to do things, to 
spend money on things that are not native to 
New Brunswick, rather than in the forestry 
where our wealth has always come from. 


Dr. Weeks: Could I just understand you 
correctly there? Do I understand that you 
would not be in favour of, say, development 
of what we call footloose industries, that is, 
those not based on local resources? 


Senator McGrand: What do you call foot- 
loose industries? I understand they are build- 
ing a plant near St. Andrews, where they are 
bringing tuna fish from the coast of South 
America, through the Panama Canal, and 
canning them. Would you call that a footloose 
industry? 


Dr. Weeks: 
admit that 


Certainly we would have to 
it was not based on a local 
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resource. May I explain a little? Let us hit 
one of these things which are more obvious. 
You had mentioned forestry. There is an 
industry which obviously is not footloose. Its 
foot is attached very strictly to the root of the 
tree. Supposing you had miscellaneous metal 
working industries. They would be footloose 
because they wouldn’t be based on the steel 
industry in New Brunswick or on any par- 
ticular local product. You are just using New 
Brunswick’s skill and entrepreneurial capaci- 
ty, capital, whence it may come, and, per- 
haps, a port like Saint John. 

I presume, senator, you are in favour of 
promoting footloose industries in so far as 
they can have long-term viability. 


Senator McGrand: That is right. 


Dr. Weeks: I agree entirely. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, perhaps I should finish my 
comments in general and then we could come 
back to questioning. 


Senator Roebuck: Before you do that, I 
would like to ask what the situation is so far 
as the forests are concerned. Are they all 
granted to forest companies, lumber compa- 
nies? What amount is still in the possession of 
the province? Are their forests being 
developed? 


Dr. Weeks: The Crown lands, if I recollect 
correctly, are mainly leased now. 


Senator Roebuck: And the lessees are not 
using their powers. 


Dr. Weeks: The lessees are not fully utiliz- 
ing the forests, no. I think the companies are 
probably intending to develop in future. Cer- 
tainly, one thing concerning them at the 
moment is that the forests remain reasonably 
intact and that problems do not develop such 
as the bud worm killing off the spruce trees 
and that sort of thing. 


Senator Roebuck: Do you know whether 
these lessees pay anything for their holdings? 


Senator McGrand: They pay so much per 
square mile. 


Dr. Weeks: That is right. 
Senator Roebuck: Is that paid per year? 
Dr. Weeks: I have not got the figures. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
They pay very little. 


Senator Roebuck: They pay so little that it 
is really no incentive. 
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The Chairman: Please, Dr. Weeks, take ten 
minutes and finish your brief. 


Dr. Weeks: I would like to put the Atlantic 
Development Board activity into some kind of 
perspective by finishing my list of causes of 
the lagging economic growth. I would men- 
tion, in passing, that management and entre- 
preneurship certainly could be improved in 
the Atlantic region. There is also the question 
of availability of capital which is one of the 
things causing difficulty in the Atlantic 
region. Investments are not as heavy as they 
should be and in turn they are a function of 
what kind of profitability can be expected in 
industries. 


Turning to ADB programs and policies, I 
should mention that the Atlantic Development 
Board recognized from the outset that there 
should be comprehensive economic planning 
but, equally, the board members being highly 
realistic came to the conclusion that with a 
fund of $100 million, which was later expand- 
ed, they could not sit idle while waiting some 
years for plans to be developed. Therefore, 
they decided to move in such directions 
where the need was obvious, where there was 
a gap in investment, a gap that was not being 
filled by ADA, ARDA, FRED or other federal 
agencies, or, in some cases, provincial agen- 
cies. The board members decided they should 
also move in fields which would harmonize 
with what the provinces felt was desirable. It 
was decided on the basis of those elements 
that basic infrastructure was the place to 
move. 


I would like to outline in a little detail the 
interpretation of basic infrastructure, the con- 
cept of which is that you must have a certain 
physical framework, if you are going to 
attract industry. I think my colleague Mr. 
Lavigne would agree that it is not just good 
enough to have incentives; you must also 
have a proper milieu in which industries can 
develop satisfactorily. Therefore, the board 
moved on infrastructure in the broadest 
sense. 


Electric power was one of the first things; 


electric power typified by Mactaquac in New 
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Brunswick, by Baie d’Espoir in Newfound- 
land, or, as it is called by the Newfoundlan- 
ders “Bay Despair”, and Trenton power plant 
in Nova Scotia. 


Next was trunk highways, again on the 
basis of what I said before that it is funda- 
mental to have a basic network of all-weather 


roads; industrial parks, on the principle that 
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in significant centres in the Atlantic region 
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there should be adequate serviced lands on 
which industry can locate. 


Senator Roebuck: At a price that can be 
paid for it. 


Dr. Weeks: At a reasonable price, that is 
right. Then there is water, and when I men- 
tion water here I should mention perhaps in 
passing, with reference to some of the 
comments made by my colleague, that a very 
important element in the maintenance and 
continuance of the fish processing industry in 
Newfoundland was the provision of water by 
the Atlantic Development Board. You will 
probably recollect in this connection that the 
federal Government had decided, I believe in 
1964 or 1965, that the water standards must 
be greatly improved, if the export market for 
fish was to continue. Most of the plants could 
not meet these standards. The Atlantic Devel- 
opment Board put in very extensive water 
lines in both Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
and to a lesser extent in New Brunswick, 
although Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Res- 
tigouche) is aware that we have done a great 
deal of work at Caraquet Shipping Industries. 
We did this on the principle that particularly 
in remote communities we could help the 
community itself by building water lines on 
such a scale that the local people could tap 
into them at their own cost. So we were 
thereby at the same time providing water 
facilities for the local communities. 


Then we went into another element of 
infrastructure which may not strike you at 
once as interpreting the word properly: 
research. We considered that applied research 
was a fundamental element in the kind of 
infrastructure that was going to be necessary 
to attract industry, particularly of the growth 
variety. Hence we established research facili- 
ties in Nova Scotia for the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation, in New Brunswick for 
the New Brunswick Research and Productivi- 
ty Council. We also made arrangements with 
the University of New Brunswick to assist 
them in providing buildings and facilities for 
post-graduate work. Again, we felt,believing 
as we do so much in the educational side, 
that this was a fundamental element. We also 
have made provision, although building has 
not gone ahead yet, for engineering work in 
Newfoundland at Memorial University, and 
we are currently involved—and when I say 
“currently” this is now carried over in the 
new department—with the question of an 
aquatron at Dalhousie University. 
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So that our program of infrastructure went 
along those fields. 


You might ask what the efiect is; I think it 
is pretty obvious here that I cannot come out 
and quote so many of thousands of jobs in the 
way that my colleague can. I cannot, simply 
because of the fact that infrastructure by its 
very nature is a foundation. We take the view 
that a house is not much good if the founda- 
tion is not good, and it is very difficult to 
come out and say exactly how much employ- 
ment has been created by putting in an all- 
weather road, with the province, between 
Halifax and Truro. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that there had to be an all-weather road 
between Halifax and Truro. 


It is equally necessary to allow for the fact 
that a great deal of our infrastructure work 
has only been completed within the last year 
and some of it is still underway. For instance, 
the Newfoundland and New Brunswick power 
plants were only completed a year ago. 
However, I can say that there has been a 
great improvement in the power picture, both 
in terms of the power companies and in terms 
of balance. Big strides have been made in 
all-weather highways; industrial land is avail- 
able in the larger cities. Those of you who 
know Moncton will appreciate that the Monc- 
ton Industrial Park is now practically filled 
with buildings. The provincial research facili- 
ties are again only being completed and the 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation building in 
Dartmouth is only opening this fall. But all 
these things are well under way and will 
have an impact later. It is difficult to say with 
regard to fish plants but I would suggest that 
perhaps the assistance to fish plants at all has 
depended very heavily on our water supply. 
It is difficult to talk about improvement in 
fish plants because of the very depressed 
state of the fishing industry. 


The Chairman: We are quite interested in 
the development, but our real interest here is 
in poverty, and if we might get down to that 
and have questions on that aspect of the 
situation. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, following on what you have 
said I think we will come to _ pover- 
ty with my question. Let us follow for a 
moment the case of a boy on the street in 
Toronto looking for a job. Let us assume that 
he is in his early 20’s travelling from door to 
door unable to find a job because he has no 
trade. At the same time we must remember 
that we have spent in this country over the 
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last ten years over $1 billion for vocational 
schools, well-equipped and well staffed all 
across Canada. They are the best you can get. 
And still in this year of 1969 you have this 
young lad walking the street because he has 
no trade. I think we must find out why. I 
know a little about this because, as you 
know, in the past I have been a teacher. One 
of the reasons this is the case is because for 
so long we have been training leaders and we 
have forgotten about helpers. Let us go back 
for a moment to this boy of 19; he has left 
school for many reasons, maybe to help his 
family, or maybe he was dissatisfied with the 
school. Whatever the reason, he left school at 
Grade 6 and has been out of school for three 
years. And so at 19 he finds it very difficult to 
live. Now one of these schools is established 
and he says to himself “I am going to learn a 
trade.” And so he applies to the supervisor 
and gets an application form, fills it in and 
returns it. The supervisor looks at the 
application form and he says “you only have 
Grade 6 so there is nothing we can do for 
you. All we can do is to send you back to 
elementary school where you can build up 
your education to Grade 12.” This is the most 
ridiculous part of the system. That young fel- 
low has already left school because he was 
dissatisfied with the system. He is now 19 and 
will have to complete 6 grades before he 
reaches Grade 12 so that he may be accepted 
into a trade. That means he will then be 
about 25. This is an impossible situation. We 
are in fact closing the door on that boy. 


Dr. Weeks: This is true; that can happen. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It happens in many places. It is one of 
the weaknesses of the system. At 25 he 
will not have the same ability to learn as he 
had at 18. So let us forget about his mistakes 
in leaving school when he did. We have to do 
our best for him with the abilities that he 
has. As I said a moment ago our schools are 
aiming too high. 

The directors of these schools are sitting in 
glass houses dreaming of the results they will 
get. Each one of them wants to have a good 
school and to achieve the best results so he 
does not want to get involved with this fellow 
who left in Grade 6. He is just brushed off 
because we want to train leaders, we want to 
train expert mechanics, electricians, and 
experts in electronics. But, as I said, we for- 
get about helpers. But as far as I am con- 
cerned it is not necessary and it has never 
been necessary for a boy to have Grade 12 to 
become a barber. 
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Dr. Weeks: That is true. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
And I am not convinced by any means 
that Grade 12 is needed to become a 
mason or a motor mechanic or an electrician. 
A boy may well become an expert electrician, 
despite the fact that he has left school at 
Grade 6, if he receives the proper training, 
and if there is somebody to supervise the 
work. Remember we cannot train leaders all 
the time. Our universities are gradually being 
filled up across the country with the result 
that many occupations are being left wide 
open. 


The Chairman: Let them comment on that 
now. I agree with you, but we want to hear 
what they have to say. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Years ago when I was a teacher we had 
general shops and we used to take the 
drop-outs from the high schools, boys aged 
14, 15 and 16 with Grade 3. They came to us 
because that was all they could do. In some 
cases they had been in Grade 3 for four 
years, but we considered that they were good 
Canadian citizens entitled to a living and we 
had to help them use the abilities they had, 
and we decided that if all they could do was 
sweep the streets, then we made sure that in 
two years they became good street sweepers. 
But in addition to teaching them to be good 
street sweepers, we also taught them about 
neatness and about being good citizens. But 
where a boy had a special aptitude he was 
sent from the general shop to the trade shop 
and then directed to a trade school where 
there was an orientation program. That 
served a useful purpose, but we don’t do that 
any more. Everybody has to have Grade 12 
and I think this is a big mistake. 


Dr. Weeks: I wonder if there is not a point, 
perhaps, where there needs to be a division 
between those who, shall we say, go on to 
appreciably higher skills where Grade 12 
should apply. And perhaps as a second point 
there should be a fundamental rethinking as 
to whether or not there are certain categories 
of jobs where the standard could be Grade 6. 
But then of course you can come to a point 
where you cannot do very much. I believe, in 
the general parlance, if you do not attain 
Grade 4 you are functionally illiterate. I 
believe you are not considered to be in a 
position where you can read enough or 
understand enough to learn much more. So 
perhaps our aim should be for something 
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higher than this functionally illiterate level, 
perhaps it should be Grade 6. So I am won- 
dering if perhaps some consideration could 
not be given to the kinds of jobs which could 
reasonably be provided for people with Grade 
6 as a minimum and then the kind of jobs 
that could be provided for people with Grade 
12 as a minimum. There is in this city a 
school, Highland Park High School, which is 
a technical school that is devoted really to 
giving some training in basic trades to chil- 
dren many of whom do not go past Grade 6. 


Not too long ago I spoke to one of the men 
in this school and he was convinced that you 
could provide motivation and interest for a 
lot of these young people who were drop-outs 
after Grade 6. He told me that three-quarters 
of the young people there were getting jobs. 
They did not have their grade 12; they had 
grade 6; but they had enough education to 
enable them to pick up certain, shall we say, 
minimum requirements. I saw some of the 
work: some of the sheet metal work was 
very good; and some of the carpentry work 
was equally very good. It seems to me there 
is a field here we should go inio. 


I think one of the points that has to be 
allowed for here—and again I come back to 
this psychological point I mentioned earlier— 
is if a fellow, after grade 6—and the reasons 
he left at grade 6 may vary—feels that he is 
really on the ash heap, you have a very bad 
social situation as well as a very bad, shall 
Wwe say, unemployment situation. I think there 
is a great deal in what you say. 


If I could mention one other thing—you 
mentioned the barbers having grade 12. I 
remember being in a barber shop the other 
day, and I got a haircut this time. The barber 
himself had never been to school, but I 
thought he did a passable job, although he 
did not have too much to work on with me. 
His assistant happened to be a young girl, 
and when she stepped out I asked what train- 
ing she was taking. He replied that, first of 
all, she has to have grade 12 and, on top of 
that, two years’ apprenticeship. I do not 
know, but I think she was doing a pretty 
good job, as far as I could see across from the 
other chair; but I felt that he was doing a 
good job too. However, this seems to me to 
illustrate very well a point you bring out. We 
must not get into a situation where we 
automatically put on the dump a lot of people 
who do not make grade 12 or who, for some 
reason or another, are not likely to have the 
motivation or time to pick un six grades. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I do not disagree with you. I hap- 
pened to be on one of these Senate commit- 
tees some time ago—I forget which one—and 
we were talking about questions of education. 
We had a barbers’ association appearing 
before us recommending to the committee 
that we support the Government in saying 
that everybody should have grade 12. I got 
after these people very strenuously. They 
brought up the question on the basis of infec- 
tion and all that sort of thing, but I asked 
them how many people were dead across 
Canada on account of these things, and they 
had to admit they were only there trying to 
protect their own occupation; they were 
afraid that too many people would get into 
the trade. In many instances your Govern- 
ment and my Government has been in- 
fluenced by these people making some such 
suggestions, and we are partly to blame 
because we have agreed to a lot of these 
things. 


Senator Cook: Dr. Weeks, would you esti- 
mate that poverty in the home is the main 
reason for a large proportion of the actual 
drop-outs? 


Dr. Weeks: I go back to a survey we had 
carried out, and this particular survey was 
done in detail in Newfoundland. I might say 
that the university man who did this for us 
attempted to weight the factors, and he put a 
greater weight on the attitudes in the home, 
the home environment factors, than he did on 
questions of teacher capacity and facilities. 
This is a thing which I believe applies to the 
Indian peopie as well... 


The Chairman: Doctor, could you stop 
jumping from Newfoundland to the Indian 
people? I do not think you have answered his 
question. I think you slid around it very nice- 
ly, but answer the question. 


Dr. Weeks: But if I understood your ques- 
tion correctly, you asked about the environ- 
mental factor. 


Senator Cook: No, I asked is poverty in the 
home the main reason? 


Dr. Weeks: Yes, when I was referring to 
the environmental factor I was talking about 
attitudes in the home. I could go back further 
and say that these were poverty-stricken 
homes. 


Senator Cook: Does that account for a large 
proportion of the drop-outs? 
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Dr. Weeks: Yes, I would think that is right, 
because there is a very close connection here 
between the educational levels in the past, as 
far as the parents were concerned, and the 
poverty in which they find themselves, so this 
has been a big element, and it was particular- 
ly so in Newfoundland. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Dr. Weeks, my questions too are directly con- 
nected with poverty. On page 7 of your brief, 
in speaking of the lumber or forest industry, 
which Senator McGrand pointed out is 
extremely important to New Brunswick—and 
I think we can apply that remark to the 
Maritimes generally—you make this state- 
ment, that the lumber industry has remained 
competitive only through the low wages paid 
to its employees. 


My questions are three short ones. First, 
these low wages you speak of, are they actual 
or relative, and relative to other industries or 
other areas of Canada? I will give you the 
other two questions now because they are 
also short. My second question is: Are these 
low wages applicable to the getting out of the 
product form the woods or in the proces- 
sing—for example, in the pulp plants? And 
number three: Would you say that the only 
reason the lumber industry is competitive in 
the Atlantic region is because of low wages? 


Dr. Weeks: No, that is not correct. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I did not think you meant that, because the 
raw product factor you have to look at too. 


Dr. Weeks: May I reverse the order and go 
ery BA oy 6 Ke? 


The Chairman: All right. 


Dr. Weeks: Certainly, low wages comprise 
an element, but we have to admit it is not 
only that but the question of too many small 
plants. The efficiency of the plant is an 
important element in the situation too; there 
is no question about it. So, it is not just low 
wages. 


As far as wages are concerned, the wages 
in the pulp and paper plants in the Atlantic 
region are just as good, practically as any- 
where in Canada. It is in the woods we are 
talking about. And I would say it is really the 
wages in general—to come to question “a”— 
are relative to other industries in the Atlantic 
region and to other areas. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
To follow that question, Dr. Weeks, 
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as your Board found out, in New Brunswick 
we only have five major pulp companies that 
own—I do not know the percentage of the 
land, but at least 90 per cent of the forestry. 


Dr. Weeks: Or lease. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, they own or lease it, but which- 
ever it is, what can you or I do when they 
lease properties and fence all around? Do you 
think these companies have access to too 
large an area? 


Dr. Weeks: I do not think this is a question 
one could answer very easily, because it is 
not so much really fundamentally a question 
of area, but as to whether the area is being 
properly used. I think that is the point. I 
would suggest, certainly on the basis of the 
report we had commissioned, that more can 
be done effectively in the woods, and I 
assume that more will be done. I think the 
pulp and paper companies appreciate this fac- 
tor. There has been very substantial expan- 
sion in pulp and paper activities in New 
Brunswick in the last five or 10 years. The 
trend is definitely up, and I think we cannot 
really, in a sense, blame any company for not 
going faster. I think there should be general 
encouragement for them to get on with it. I 
guess one of the reasons that led to the 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry was 
Mr. Lavigne’s activities in ADA. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I have one last question for Dr. Weeks, ‘and 
it is one that he does not have to answer 
if he does not wish to. 


Dr. Weeks: That will be a pleasure, sir. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Did the Board invest any money in the 
Dorchester plant and the Champlain Park 
fish plant in Charlotte County? 


Dr. Weeks: Let me... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Please answer yes or no. 


Dr. Weeks: Very well, you have asked 
whether we put any money into the Dorches- 
ter plant, and if we put any money into the 
Champlain Park plant in Charlotte County. 
The answer to the first one is yes, and the 
answer to the latter one is no. 
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The Chairman: Doctor, from reading your 
brief—and please correct me if I am wrong; 
do not let me mislead myself—it seems to me 
that you imply that in the Atlantic provinces 
there is a culture of poverty, and that there is 
no such culture in any other place in Canada. 
That is what I get from reading your brief. 


Dr. Weeks: The point I wanted to make 
there is that there has been a long history of 
growth that has never let the Atlantic region 
catch up. There have been problems of out- 
migration, problems of education, problems 
of inadequate capital investment and inade- 
quate social capital investment, management 
problems, and so on, and all of these have led 
to a situation where the best that the Atlantic 
provinces have been able to manage is to 
keep the gap from getting any wider. I am 
not suggesting that the gap in income could 
ever close completely. I do not think that is 
possible. I think that the big element in the 
Atlantic region now is for us to concentrate 
on getting more jobs in that region in order to 
cut down the attrition of migration, which is 
quite a serious thing. I am not saying that 
out-migration should necessarily all be elimi- 
nated either, but we should try to cut th’s 
down and to create a situation behind which 
employment, in terms of education and 
preparation for mobility within the region 
and elsewhere, follows step by step. What we 
really want to achieve in the Atlantic region 
are more employment opportunities, and a 
better situation so far as people taking advan- 
tage of those opportunities is concerned. In 
short, the spark in the future has to be con- 
centrated on employment opportunities, fol- 
lowed up by education, training, and motiva- 
tion, or what have you, so that people take 
advantage of them. 


Senator Croll: But you can apply that to 
any part of Canada. 


Dr. Weeks: Yes, the standard is right any- 
where, but we have to put a great deal more 
emphasis on this in the Atlantic region. 


Senator Fergusson: I like to think of peo- 
ple, and not the motivation you speak of. 
Perhaps that is not what they want. Do you 
know that this is what they want? On page 
one of your brief you say that poverty is 
relative as well as absolute. Perhaps we agree 
with this; we have been told it many times. 
But, you are speaking of the Maritime prov- 
inces, and at page 7 you say that the in-shore 
fishery is an instrument of poverty, and that 
the same outlook is generally true for agricul- 
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ture. But, do those people who are earning a 
living, although a very poor one, want to give 
it up in order to do something that you think 
is better for the economy of the country? 


Dr. Weeks: I think, Senator, that you have 
raised a very important philosophical ques- 
tion. Let me put it like this: If people want a 
way of life which is a low income way of life, 
and if they feel happy in it, then certainly 
there is no reason why they should be pulled 
out of it, always provided that they accept 
the cost of it. If you want to operate a farm 
of 50 acres with inadequate equipment, and 
you can get by on an income of- $1,000 or 
$1,500 a year, and you are willing to accept 
the consequences of that low income, well, 
that is fine. There is no reason why you 
should not go on. 


Senator Fergusson: If you are satisfied then 
you are not really living in poverty. 


Dr. Weeks: You may find older people who 
are prepared to accept the consequences of a 
very low standard of living. Some of the in- 
shore fishermen of Newfoundland have a total 
cash income, including all kinds of transfer 
payments, relief, and all the rest of it, of 
$1,500 a year, and some do not earn more 
than $500. Some of them may want to accept 
that as a way of life, but we have to ask 
ourselves if this is what their children neces- 
sarily want to accept. 


There is a fundamental and basic principle 
that if people want a given way of life, and 
they are willing to pay the cost of that given 
way of life, then that is up to them. The point 
I was after is that it cannot be assumed that 
the next generation will go for this. 


The Chairman: Yes, but tell me how we 
awaken that spark that makes the next gener- 
ation decide to go for it. 


Dr. Weeks: Here again, Mr. Chairman, I 
am dealing with a field in which I do not 
claim to have much knowledge, but I would 
have thought that with modern means of 
communication, such as television—and we 
have noticed that regardless of the level of 
poverty the television set is always there— 
that more and more young people cannot 
avoid seeing how other people live. Com- 
munications, both through the air and on the 
ground, will bring them more and more into 
eontact with what is happening elsewhere. I 
would have thought that this in itself would 
make for restlessness and a demand for some 
of the breaks. 
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. Senator Cook: If they watch TV all the 
time they see how people get killed, and not 
how they live. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
And they have not the time to work. 


Senator Fergusson: On page 7 you say: 

The policy challenge is to provide 
effective alternatives for those engaged in 
these industries: first, for those who 
would remain in the primary sectors but 
in larger-scale and more efficient enter- 
prises, there should be consolidation of 
many smaller units... 


Has this been tried, and is it effective? 


Dr. Weeks: I should like to point out in the 
first place that a very important factor is that 
this is not being forced on people, but what is 
happening in agriculture across the country, 
and across the world for that matter, makes 
for a situation where smaller units are going 
out because they are being absorbed by farm- 
ers who are continuing in the game. I believe 
I am correct in saying—and Mr. Saumier will 
comment on this—that efforts were made 
under ARDA to consolidate the acreage of 
smaller units into larger farms. 


Senator Fergusson: What I am asking is: 
Has it been done in the Atlantic provinces, 
and if so has it proven successful? 


Dr. Weeks: It is going on in the Atlantic 
provinces, regardless of whether any of the 
provinces are putting money into it or not. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It would be interesting to find out why, and 
where. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to know 
where. 


Dr. Weeks: In Nova Scotia. I think you will 
find a very great deal of this going on in 
Prince Edward Island, with the potato farms 
particularly absorbing smaller units. I know 
that a lot of my own relatives have taken 
over neighbouring farms as the older people 
have left them. When the older people leave 
the small farms their offspring do not wish to 
continue, and the farms are taken up by the 
surrounding farmers. 


Senator McGrand: I should like to know 
how many farms have been taken over in 
eastern New Brunswick, in Gloucester and 
Restigouche Counties. What has happened 
there under ARDA or FRED? What has actu- 
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ally happened? How many people have been 
involved? 


The Chairman: You will get that on Thurs- 
day morning when Mr. Saumier is here. That 
is his special field. 


Senaior Fergusson: There is one more ques- 
tion I should like to ask. I do not know 
whether Dr. Weeks can answer it. At the 
bottom of page 7 you say: 

...third, for older members of the labour 
force unlikely to benefit from retaining or 
relocation, early retirement is a possible 
alternative. 


What are they going to do when they retire? 
They must have some kind of life. 


Dr. Weeks: I should like to illustrate this in 
two senses. I am sure it is a point that Mr. 
Saumier will expand on. Under certain of the 
FRED programmes provision was made for 
farmers past, say, the age of 60 who wished 
to sell their land and get out of the farming 
business with a pension of, I believe, $2,400. 
The second illustration is the case of the Cape 
Breton miner, for whom there is provision 
under DEVCO for early retirement with a 
pension. 


Senator Fergusson: This only provides for 
them to have enough money to exist on. 


Dr. Weeks: That is right. 


Senator Fergusson: It does not provide any- 
thing else. Money is not everything. 


Dr. Weeks: Oh no. It does mean that under 
the ARDA plans or FRED plans, if I am 
right, the man would be able to keep his 
house and two or three acres of land. It does 
not mean he gets $2,400 and has to go and 
find a flat in Saint John, New Brunswick, to 
live. 


Senator Cook: I think there are some excel- 
lent programmes here, but in Table 3 there 
are 1,040 applicants, with an estimated value 
of incentives of $335 million and a total capi- 
tal investment of $2,612 million. Could you 
express an opinion on how many of those 
1,040 applicants would not have started at all 
if it had not been for this programme? I 
know they are located in the areas, but apart 
from that how many do you think would not 
have started anywhere if it were not for this 
programme? 


Mr. Lavigne: I would estimate approxi- 
mately one-third to 45 per cent. I cannot say 
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none of them would have started a business 
of one kind or another, or expanded an exist- 
ing business. They probably would have, but 
not where they did it. I would say probably 
between one-third and a half of them were 
influenced by this programme in the selection 
of where they put an installation. The big 
effect of the programme was to bring forward 
projects that were on shelves gathering dust, 
companies that had planned to do certain 
things, start certain businesses or produce 
certain lines, but were delaying until better 
times came, or the market developed, or until 
the company was in a better position and so 
on. They had many reasons for not going 
ahead. 


Senator Cook: It was a good idea but they 
were not prepared to go ahead. 


Mr. Lavigne: Not to do it now. This pro- 
gramme came along and offered them the 
incentive to do it now because it paid part of 
the capital cost, so they decided to take the 
plans off the shelves and produce something 
they were not producing or do something 
they were not doing. 


Senator Cook: 


continuing? 


Is the programme still 


Mr. Lavigne: Yes, it is, sir. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Some day soon perhaps we will see the for- 
mula you used to arrive at $5,000. 


The Chairman: $5,000 a job? 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Per job opportunity. 


Mr. Lavigne: It is a simple formula. What 
we have done is to take the amount of com- 
mitment the government has made in the way 
of grants and calculate the number of jobs 
being created in the plants that have been put 
into place or expanded. We have published 
these figures. I think in round figures it is 
$5,750 per job. It is a simple mathematical 
process. 


The Chairman: I understood you to say that 
for every job created there were one and a 
half or two jobs created in other industries 
related in some way. 


Senator Fergusson: Service industries. 


The Chairman: Generally, was that not 


true? 
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Mr. Lavigne: This varies, as these studies 
indicate. I suggested earlier that in Sourthern 
Georgian Bay it might have been too early to 
do the study one year after the area was 
removed from the list and all the plants are 
not in commercial production yet. It is a little 
early, but we wanted to start right at the 
beginning to see the effect of the programme 
at the beginning and follow on into the early 
’seventies to see what happens. I think the 
multiplier effect in this case was about point 
three (0.3), so that for every 100 industrial 
jobs created 30 more were created in the 
service sector. In Newfoundland the order 
was three to one; in other words, for every 
job created in a fish plant three other jobs 
were created in a related industry. In the 
United States the Department of Commerce 
uses a multiplier of approximately three to 
one, three jobs in the service industries for 
every one created in a manufacturing plant. if 
think that generally that is reasonable. Given 
another two or three years for the plants that 
were put into the Southern Georgian Bay 
area to get into full production, I think we 
would get a better reading of the multiplier 
effect. 

In Table 3 we give the number of active 
applications, where the company has already 
been given a commitment that they will get a 
grant, or where we are studying their 
application for a grant. We have had over 
1,600 applications but had to refuse some. In 
other cases the company has withdrawn the 
application, or we have found the company 
would not be eligible for grant because it was 
not carrying out a project according to the act 
and regulations. Those in the table are active 
applications, where the plants are now in 
place, or being built, or on the drawing board. 


The Chairman: ADB, ADA and ARDA 
have been operating in the Atlantic region for 
a number of years now. How successful have 
they been? 


Dr. Weeks: You wish me to comment on 
that, sir? 

The Chairman: Let me ask you another 
question then. 

Dr. Weeks: Perhaps I could answer partly. 


The Chairman: I do not want to get you in 
wrong with your colleagues, so let me ask 
you another question. 


Mr. Lavigne: He is already in wrong with 
his colleagues, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman: 
some more then. 


Dr. Weeks: I would refer here to the Atlan- 
tic Development Board. I think that the 
Atlantic Development Board’s contribution in 
the Atlantic region has been basically two- 
fold. First, it has created a physical environ- 
ment that will prepare the way for a great 
deal of the industrial incentive efforts of the 
coming years, a physical environment that 
would have had to be put in by somebody at 
some time anyway, and we put it in fast. 
Secondly, the Atlantic Development Board’s 
planning studies, some of which you have 
seen—on agriculture, forestry, fisheries, min- 
erals will be coming out this week, and later 
on there will be one on education and another 
on water resources—are only the tip of the 
iceberg. There is a tremendous amount of 
basic analysis and research carried out on the 
Atlantic region. This supply of data will be 
absolutely fundamental for both the provinces 
and the federal government in the measures 
that have to be taken in the years to come. 


All right, get in wrong 


The Chairman: Doctor, if I assume that you 
are saying that it is successful then why has 
the Government changed its focus and 
purpose? 


Dr. Weeks: I think there is this very impor- 
tant point and I am sure my colleagues will 
agree with me. One, principles which we had 
certainly recognized in the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board was that our work in infrastruc- 
ture was merely a gap-filling effort, but the 
development in future would have to be on a 
comprehensive basis in which you made the 
best possible use of every avenue. It makes a 
lot of sense to tie in your industrial develop- 
ment angle with what you are doing on rural 
development and what you are doing on 
infrastructure as well as on overall planning. 
I think the Government was moving in the 
direction of bringing all aspects to bear on 
particular problems. 

I would like to mention one final thing, that 
as far as the Atlantic Development Board was 
concerned, we did not cross the lines of other 
agencies. We always took, as a principle, that 
we should not be doing what some other 
agency could do or should be doing in our 
place. 


The Chairman: That does not concern us 
the slightest. We do not care who'does it as 
long as it is done. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Duplication does concern us. 
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Senator Fergusson: May I ask one 
question? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Senator Fergusson: We had _ witnesses 


before us who did not approve at all of 
money being given to businesses and to 
industries through Government programs in 
order to prevent poverty and who said that it 
would be much better if we gave the money 
directly to the poor people and let them make 
the best use of it. What do you say about 
that? 


Dr. Weeks: You comment on that; I will 
comment on it afterwards. 


Mr. Lavigne: May I say something that 
may be relevant? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Lavigne: The area development agency 
was in business, from 1963, until recently, 
which is six years. In that time almost 300 
new plants were put up or existing plants 
were expanded to provide some 22,000 jobs in 
the four Atlantic provinces. Private industry 
invested some $900 million in these facilities 
and it will cost the government in grants over 
$105 million. I do not really think Senator, if 
you had given the money to the poor they 
would have used it as productively as this. 


Senator Fergusson: It is poverty we are 
trying to eliminate, not to build up business. 


Dr. Weeks: May I comment on a different 
angle? I would have suggested that if the 
money were taken and given, as previous 
witnesses have suggested, straight to the 
poor, this would surely not have gotten down 
to the bottom of the problem. You could 
merely give the money and that would be 
fine, but once that is dissipated you are still 
going to be left with a lot of the problem. Is 
it not the point that you need to put the 
money in such a way so as to create employ- 
ment opportunities and an atmosphere for 
growth and for pulling the people permanent- 
ly out of the poverty? Is that not the way you 
want your money to be used? If you just 
siphon it, within 10 years from now the 
money will all be gone. We feel you should 
concentrate your money on the two angles 
that are fundamental: creation of employment 
opportunities and the development of educa- 
tion and motivation. 


_ The Chairman: Let me say that I think Mr. 
McQueen, if you read the evidence before the 
20255—3 
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committee, indicated that there was a lessen- 
ing between the income in the poorer prov- 
inces and the richer provinces for a period of 
some years. He gave a period I believe of 10 
years. Did you notice that, by any chance? 


Dr. Weeks: I do not think you have very 
much change. If by differences in income per 
head I think you will find, if I recollect, that 
the Economic Council of Canada’s report 
indicated it goes along pretty parallel. 


Senator Cook: Was he not talking about the 
fact that many people are coming up over the 
poverty line? 


The Chairman: That is right, Senator Cook. 
You know our problem. I do not have to tell 
you what it is. I have just five minutes for 
you, Mr. Lavigne and I have five minutes for 
Dr. Weeks. 


Senator Roebuck: And about two minutes 
for me? 


The Chairman: You can have all the time 
you like. We have lots of time for you. I 
would like to know from both of you people 
as to what we should be looking for and what 
we should be doing in order to discharge our 
obligations and our task in our responsibility 
to the poor people. 


Mr, Lavigne: Mr. Chairman, you flatter me 
when you ask me to voice an opinion on what 
you and your committee should be striving to 
find out. I do not claim to be an expert on 
finding solutions to such difficult problems. I 
work in a rather restricted field. I feel that 
the program of industrial development in 
areas where there are large number of unem- 
ployed people and people earning very low 
incomes is an important program and certain- 
ly the results to date prove that it can be 
effective. All indications are that our minister 
intends to broaden this program and an 
attempt is being made to make it more effec- 
tive, but certainly not to drop it. I agree that 
it is only one tool in fighting unemployment 
and attempting to raise income levels in areas 
of disparity. 

I think it has to be coupled with education, 
training and the improvement of the social 
structure and the environment as well as the 
amenities that people require. After listening 
to Dr. Weeks and when you have heard Mr. 
Saumnier, I am sure that you will appreciate 
the new department, given not only the pro- 
grams that we have in existence now, but the 
programs that are being worked on and will 
be developed, that the department will make 
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a concentrated attack on this problem and I 
personally feel that results will be obtained. 
This will not happen in the short term, 
because poverty and unemployment and dis- 
parity are things that cannot be overcome in 
a short time. This will take time, certainly we 
are moving in the right direction. This is the 
only comment that I have to make. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Dr. Weeks: I would like to again sum up 
what I have to say under a, b, c, d, so to 
speak. A, I think it is very important that we 
really understand what the causes of poverty 
really are. These causes may not be absolute- 
ly obvious and they may be causes that differ 
from one part of the country to the other. In 
some cases the causes may be due to tradi- 
tional factors; in other cases, isolation; in 
other cases it may be decline of a traditional 
industry. In other cases it may very well be 
the low educational and training standards 
which have created an environment which in 
turn created a cycle which keeps the thing 
going. We should first of all establish the 
causes. 


The second thing which seems to me funda- 
mental is that a great deal of attention could 
be devoted to a point which you have noted 
throughout most of my comments, that is, the 
question of motivation leading to change. You 
do not get very far unless people are interest- 
ed in improvement and when I say “interest- 
ed in improvement” this interest in improve- 
ment may mean interest in changed environ- 
ment, mental environment as well as physical 
environment. 


My (c) point is one which was referred to 
by Mr. Lavigne, the provision of employment 
opportunities preferably not too far from cen- 
tres of poverty. Let me illustrate this point by 
saying that I think the case to which we have 
jointly made reference, the case referred to 
in the Globe and Mail Weekly Magazine, is 
one case. Here was a man moving from an 
environment in Prince Edward Island to an 
environment in Toronto. It would probably 
have been a lot easier for him to move to an 
environment in Saint John than to move to 
an environment in Toronto. Equally, if we 
have cases of Newfoundlanders, and we have 
had the experience on Bell Island, it might be 
more suitable if they are moving out of New- 
foundland that they should not move too far. 


The provision of employment opportunities 
in the region may not be feasible. We do not 
want a situation where people may come in 
for jobs where it may turn out that these are 
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not feasible or the jobs disappear and we 
have problems. 


My (d) point is that in certain areas where 
it just is not feasible to provide industry in 
the long run, the people have got to have the 
skilled preparation and the mental—I 
emphasize a great deal the mental—prepara- 
tion for moving elsewhere. 

There is a final side to this, that is, to 
create an atmosphere in the areas where peo- 
ple go or should be going. The tendency in 
Canada is obviously a greater concentration 
in the larger urban centres. The environment 
in these urban centres should be such as to 
make it possible for people to live happily. 
People move in some cases to Toronto from 
the Maritimes. One of the great problems is 
the environment in which they feel at home, 
satisfied and happy. 


I can quote a case that even happened in 
New Brunswick—Senator Fournier may be 
acquainted with it—-where certain workers 
moved from Allardville area in eastern New 
Brunswick down to the shipyards in Saint 
John. The experiment was not successful 
because they were not accustomed to this 
kind of environment and did not feel happy, 
so they went back, to a lower standard of 
living. 

Finally, I would emphasize that to be 
successful in solving the poverty problem we 
must create an environment where the people 
will feel happy in the areas where the jobs 
are going to be developed. 


The Chairman: How do we create this 
environment? 
Dr. Weeks: Here is a situation where I 


would have to turn to the sociologist, but it 
strikes me that a great problem in modern 
society is a certain tendency towards de-per- 
sonalization. Sociologists and politicians may 
know how, in the bigger cities, we have 
neighbourhood groupings where people feel 
that they belong and are not just digits. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Where you refer to environment and Allard- 
ville, the answer is very simple. They say 
why work, why do you not go to welfare? 


Dr. Weeks: This brings up another point 
and I might mention another illustration, if it 
is not out of the way. A Prince Edward Island 
man was asked if he would work on the 
potatoes. He said he would not, that he was a 
fisherman. It was pointed out to him that the 
fishing season was over and that he would not 
be going again until May. He said he was 
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living on the unemployment payments until 
then and questioned why he should work. 
This is a problem of motivation. 


Senator Roebuck: I want to compliment 
these two gentlemen on the wonderful 
addresses they have given us and their highly 
intelligent analyses as far as they have gone. 
It has been a wonderful meeting, one of the 
best meetings we have had yet. It has been 
most informative. They have shown very 
clearly the advantages of incentives for the 
promotion of industry. 


It has been unfortunate, however, that 
those incentives are such that they cannot be 
applied to the whole economy. As I brought 
out in a question, it would have required a 
tremendous amount of money if every section 
of the community had to be bribed into doing 
its job by Government grants. That is not a 
natural way of doing the job. That policy 
cannot just be applied generally or indefinite- 
ly to effect any permanent cure of the prob- 
lem that we are studying, that of poverty. 


There is no doubt that the way to solve 
poverty is the multiplication of jobs such as 
these gentlemen have been describing, in a 
comparatively small way. 


We have to realize that industry is the 
application of human labour to natural 
resources. Gentlemen, you have said nothing 
and seemed to avoid the question of the 
availability of resources. We got into it in the 
question of forests and it did come out that 80 
per cent of the forests of New Brunswick are 
in private hands under lease and those lands 
are very nearly completely idle year after 
year. It has been admitted that there are 
other incentives that have to be gone into in 
addition to what you have been doing. One of 
them certainly is this question of the availa- 
bility of natural resources at the price at 
which they can be used profitably. You have 
not touched on that at all. Therefore, while I 
compliment you very highly indeed on the 
presentation and the intellectual quality of 
what you have said and while I ought to 
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compliment the Government on what it is 
doing in the provision of jobs—these few 
thousand jobs, which is a good thing, and 
also as far as education is concerned on the 
qualifying of people for taking the jobs, as 
one part of the program—I may say that is 
only a part of the problem. It is the combina- 
tion of the two things that may finally bring 
us out of the slough of despond in which we 
are now, where very large numbers of peo- 
ple, it is feared, all through the country, from 
one coast to the other, are concentrated to 
excessive degrees in certain localities. The 
Economic Council has pointed out that this 
applies to all the provinces. Our problem is 
not just for the pockets of unemployment but 
to change our arrangements so that jobs will 
be plentiful for everybody. That is all I had 
to say. Thank you, gentlemen, for your very 
interesting and acceptable presentation. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Dr. Weeks, when was your deep harbour 
study published? 


Dr. Weeks: Within the last two weeks. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Has it been circulated? 


Dr. Weeks: It is available, and I believe it 
has been circulated to everybody as well. 


The Chairman: On behalf of the committee, 
may I extend our appreciation and thanks for 
the brief and the way in which you answered 
the questions. You have been most helpful to 
us. Thank you. 

I also wish to thank the committee mem- 
bers, who, at some sacrifice to themselves, 
came here today when the Senate is not sit- 
ting in order to carry on the arduous task 
before us. 

I just wish to indicate that on Thursday we 
expect to have Mr. Saumier and Mr. Kent 
with us. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 

A Brief on the Work of the Area 

Development Agency Program Assessing its 
Impact on Poverty 
presented by 
W. J. Lavigne, Assistant Deputy Minister, 

Incentives Division, Department of Region- 
al Economic Expansion, 161 Laurier Ave- 
nue West, Ottawa 4, Ont. 


Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators: 

1, To begin with, I wish to say how 
honoured I am to be invited here and to have 
the opportunity to provide you with some of 
my observations in regard to the Area Devel- 
opment Agency program and the implica- 
tions that it has had in regard to area and 
regional poverty. In my opening remarks I 
would like to point out that the Area Devel- 
opment program has undergone considerable 
evolution since its beginning in 1963. While 
the life of the Agency itself terminates with 
the birth of the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion, the department in a sense 
marks still another step in the evolution of 
the program of Industrial Incentives. 


2. I mention the evolution of the Area 
Development Agency program for two 
reasons: 


3. First, I think that change resulting from 
observations of the program itself and in part 
from criticisms and reaction from the public 
at large demonstrates a healthy process and 
attitude towards policy formulation. 


4. Second, and more germane to my topic 
today, I believe that an awareness of the way 
the program is changing is important in order 
to assess its implications as it relates to situa- 
tions of poverty. 


5. In retrospect I would say that there have 
been at least three fundamental changes in 
the ADA program since its inception in 
July of 1963 up to the present time. Two of 
these changes involve the basis on which 
designated areas were selected. The other 
fundamental change relates to the type of 
incentive provided. I make a_ distinction 
between the basis on which areas were desig- 
nated and the type of incentive provided for 
very good reasons. The basis or the criteria 
on which areas were selected is very impor- 
tant for it determines the geographic areas in 
which the incentives were applied. On the 
other hand, the type of incentive provided 


has to do with the inducement offered to 
industry. The type of incentive you might say 
is the instrument or the tool used to get the 
job done once the areas to receive assistance 
have been selected. 

6. At the commencement of the program in 
1963 the main basis used for the selection of 
designated areas related to conditions of 
exceptional degrees of unemployment. To 
paraphrase the Honourable Mr. Drury’s state- 
ment on the subject to other Committee meet- 
ings, the Area Development legislation was 
formulated and brought into effect during a 
period when unemployment was at a serious 
level. The situation at the time reflected in 
part the recession in 1957 and again in 1961, 
when the proportionate total labour force 
which was unemployed was reported officially 
at 7.2% nationally and very much higher in 
certain areas of the country. Given this situa- 
tion the Area Development Agency program 
grew quite naturally out of two circum- 
stances—first, the areas of concentrated 
unemployment and, secondly, the importance 
of secondary industry as a means of fostering 
economic activity and full employment. 

7. The initial designation of areas was 
based solely on criteria relating to employ- 
ment and unemployment conditions. In brief, 
an area was designated if, taking into consid- 
eration conditions of seasonable unemploy- 
ment, it was classified by the Department of 
Labour as being a labour surplus area. The 
initial designation involved 35 National Em- 
ployment Centres and included such places as 
Windsor, Brantford, Cornwall in Ontario and 
St-Jean in Quebec. Coverage of the Atlantic 
Provinces was limited to 13 areas and re- 
stricted to only one area in Western Canada. 
This initial phase of the program coincided 
with the availability of the income tax holi- 
day type of incentive. 

8. Within a relatively short period it was 
observed that the program was achieving 
considerable response in certain areas. As a 
result of the subsequent review in 1964 it was 
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determined that the employment situation in 
the areas of Brantford, Pembroke and St- 
Jean had substantially improved and these 
areas were accordingly dedesignated. During 
the short period in which the Brantford area 
was designated we have knowledge of the 
completion of 23 projects which, in total, 
represented approximately $24 million worth 
of capital investment with the creation of 
over 1,900 job opportunities. In St-Jean, Que- 
bec, there were 14 successful projects com- 
pleted under the ADA program representing a 
total capital investment of over $19 million 
and the creation of over 1,250 job opportuni- 
ties. In the Windsor area, which was dedesig- 
nated one year later, we have knowledge of 
the successful completion of 34 projects 
representing over $71 million of total capital 
investment, with the creation of over 2,840 
job opportunities. 


9. The basis of selecting areas for designa- 
tion was substantially changed during the 
year of 1965. The criterion of high levels of 
unemployment was retained, but other cri- 
teria relating to factors of low incomes, inci- 
dence of low income distribution and slow 
employment growth were added. In this 
approach the criterion relating to unemploy- 
ment was de-emphasized and the fundamental 
basis of selecting areas was changed to the 
selection of those areas which exhibited an 
abnormally high degree of economic stress 
when compared to national levels. 


10. Under the new criteria 65 National 
Employment Service areas were designated 
and 16 Counties or Census Divisions. The 
extent of the coverage of the program was 26 
N.E.S. areas or Counties in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 25 in Quebec, 10 in Ontario and 20 
in Western Canada. At the same time, the 
Government announced its decision to replace 
the former income tax holiday incentive with 
the system of financial capital grants. In this 
regard Mr. Drury explained that experience 
has shown the income tax holiday is a benefit 
mainly to those firms which are able to reach 
a profit position at an early stage in its oper- 
ations. Other firms have to provide for market 
development and for other settling-in costs in 
their first years of operation, and accordingly, 
their profit position in the very earlier years is 
very limited. Moreover, it was found that the 
smaller firms in particular experienced 
difficulties in initial financing. It was consid- 
ered that the new financial grants type of 
incentive would prove to be not only more 
effective but at the same time allow the Gov- 
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ernment to more effectively determine the 
cost of the program. In the subsequent years 
we have found this reasoning to generally 
hold true. 


11. In a review of the program in 1967 the 
Southern Georgian Bay area of Ontario was 
dedesignated, and I will report on our 
findings relating to this area later. Minor 
changes were made in the criteria affecting 
designated areas in the 1967 review, however 
the schedule of financial grants has remained 
basically the same from 1965 up to the recent 
merging of the Area Development program 
into the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion under our Minister, the Honour- 
able Jean Marchand. 


12. To complete this brief summary of the 
past history of the Area Development pro- 
gram, I would point out that the program will 
probably give way to the broader and more 
comprehensive programs indicated by the 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. On 
April 28th, the Honourable Jean Marchand: 
announced that the Canada Manpower Centre 
areas of Halifax-Dartmouth in Nova Scotia, 
and Saint John and Fredericton in New Bruns- 
wick have been designated for industrial 
development incentives. This is the first use 
of the designation powers provided in the 
legislation which established the new Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion. It is 
important because it reflects another funda- 
mental change in the selection of areas. The 
basis of designation within a given region 
now allows for the larger centres which have 
greater potential for economic development 
and growth to be included with those areas 
exhibiting conditions of economic stress. 


13. During the course of the last six years 
we have amassed a considerable amount of 
data on the ADA program which has been 
subdivided in many different ways both along 
industrial lines and geographic lines. I could 
give the Committee a lot of figures on the 
ADA program. I have decided instead to 
append three statistical tables which will pro- 
vide you with a broad overview of the pro- 
gram to March 31, 1969. The first table relates 
to projects that have been given assistance 
under the income tax holiday incentive 
scheme. The second relates to projects that 
have been given assistance under the finan- 
cial grants scheme. The third table incorpo- 
rates both of the above as well as the addi- 
tional applications for which we consider 
projects to be still actively pending as of 
March 31, 1969. 
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14. Although these tables provide an over- 
view of the program and give the broad flows 
of investment and the broad magnitude of job 
opportunities created, they do not answer 
many of the specific questions that I am sure 
this Committee is concerned with here today. 
That is, other than by implication, they do 
not provide us with knowledge of how the 
program has created jobs for the unem- 
ployed, nor do they indicate the extent to 
which the income position of the under- 
employed has been improved. Nor is it possi- 
ble from the general statistics to determine 
the extent to which the job opportunities were 
filled by local people as gs to those 
alien to the community. 


15. While we have never had a large 
research staff, we have always been con- 
cerned with the operations of the incentive 
program and its impact on areas that have 
been designated. As a demonstration of this, 
in the spring of 1966 we sponsored four sepa- 
rate studies intended and designed to test the 
impact of the ADA program in selected desig- 
nated areas. These studies were to be carried 
out over the course of two years and the 
studies were let out on a contract basis to 
four universities—three in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and one in Ontario. We launched these 
studies with full knowledge that at the time it 
was premature to assess the full impact of the 
ADA program on an area and regional basis. 
This was especially true in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces where the majority of the areas had 
only been designated as recently as 1965. Be- 
cause of the time lag involved in constructing 
plants we knew only a small portion of the 
applicants under the program would be in 
commercial production at the time of the 
study. On the other hand, we felt it important 
to forge ahead and where possible to docu- 
ment the impact of the ADA program, and to 
make forecasts into the future. 


16. Similar terms of reference were set up 
for each of the four studies. In each case the 
researchers were to assess the primary and 
secondary economic impacts of the ADA pro- 
gram through the focal point of the designat- 
ed area, to calculate local, regional and na- 
tional employment multipliers with respect to 
ADA induced industries, and to study the 
input and output linkages from the assisted 
firms, not only as they related to the desig- 
nated area, but also to the region, to the 
nation, and even to foreign linkages. Of the 
four studies contracted out, three have now 
been completed and we have preliminary 
reports in hand. 
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17. In the remaining portion of this paper I 
will attempt to summarize the findings of 
these three studies. Before doing so, however, 
I would like to add two further comments 
about the studies. The first is that, for reasons 
of confidentiality relating to our applicants, 
we were able to provide only a limited 
amount of information to the universities con- 
cerned. As a consequence, the findings in 
these studies represent extensive surveys at 
their own initiation. Secondly, in a review of 
the studies we have noted not only a variance 
in the impact of the ADA program on a geo- 
graphic basis, but we have also noted that the 
researchers themselves have applied some- 
what different methodologies and have 
enriched the reports with their own experi- 
ences and opinions. 


18. The study in Ontario was concerned 
with the impact of the Area Development 
Program in the Southern Georgian Bay area. 
It was carried out by Professors Yeates and 
Lloyd, both of the Department of Geography, 
Queen’s University. During the course of the 
study the researchers undertook an extensive 
field survey during the summer months of 
1966, which was again supplemented by a> 
field survey in 1967. The focal point of the 
study was the designated areas involving the | 
Canada Manpower Centre areas of Midland, 
Collingwood and Owen Sound. For compara-_ 
tive purposes the Researchers also examined 
a peripheral area which extended in a 25 mile 
belt along the southern boundary of the 
designated area. | 


19. As a part of their study the researchers | 
analyzed the economic conditions in the Geor- 
gian Bay area prior to its designation. They | 
found the area was much less buoyant than | 
the peripheral area to the South which was, | 
in turn, less so than for Ontario as a whole. | 
They reported that initially the general eco- | 
nomic trends indicated that the designated 
area was relatively poor, with an aging popu- 
lation, a high rate of unemployment, and 
relying on an industrial base heavily weight- 
ed by traditional wood working industries. | 
The eastern part of the study area, however, 
showed signs of change as a result of the 
construction of Highway 400 which connects | 
this area to Toronto. 


20. By May of 1968 under the impetus of | 
the ADA program, over $80 million of rei | 
trial investment had poured into the designat- | 
ed portion of Georgian Bay. This, the) 
researchers say, has diversified the ete 
base, and has planted within the area seeds of 
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rapid industrial growth. Much of the new 
investment is associated with motor vehicle 
manufacturing and electronics industry. 


21. The impact of new investment on em- 
ployment opportunities has been noteworthy. 
Direct employment created in ADA assisted 
firms as of August 1967 was in the order of 
2,222 jobs. This is of sufficient magnitude to 
revolutionize the previous basis of industrial 
activity in the designated area. They found 
that new employment was heavily concentrat- 
ed in industries that were linked with widely 
acknowledged growth sectors in the North 
American economy, namely motor vehicles 
and electronics. Many of the new jobs created 
through the scheme have been in the female 
grades, in which hitherto, job opportunities 
have been limited. Furthermore, this increase 
in employment opportunities has spread over 
a wide variety of skills for both males and 
females. The new and expanded plants have 
also provided jobs paying significantly higher 
wages than those previously normal to the 
area. For new plants the mean annual wages 
was $4,060, for expanded plants $3,530, but 
for those industries which did not receive 
assistance the equivalent figure was $2,760. 
The researchers estimated that by 1970 the 
direct ADA impact in terms of total payroll 
will result in a doubling of the 1964 payroll in 
the designated area. By 1970, the direct 
impact of the ADA program will approximate 
5,000 new jobs, a local payroll increment in 
excess of $20 million, and an input to local 
taxation authorities of approximately $1 
million. 


22. Through the purchase of goods and ser- 
vices the ADA assisted firms have had an 
indirect impact on the other non-assisted 
manufacturing plants both within and outside 
the designated area. At the time of the study 
induced employment in the other manufactur- 
ing plants and in the designated area was 
only 7, but the first round impact of the pro- 
gram on employment in manufacturing plants 
elsewhere in North America as a whole was 
of the order of 686 jobs. Thus, in the manu- 
facturing sector alone, the multiplier effect of 
the ADA program in the designated area for 
North America as a whole was 0.31. It is 
considered that these indirect benefits were 
greatest in Toronto, southwest Ontario, and 
the northeastern United States. In this regard 
it was estimated that the ADA assisted 
investment in the Southern Georgian Bay area 
‘gave rise to 337 new manufacturing job 
‘opportunities in Ontario as a whole; 85 in the 
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rest of Canada and 264 in the U.S.A. Howev- 
er, with the advance of time and probable 
developing local linkages the designated area 
is expected to attain a greater proportion of 
the total multiplier effect. 


23. A major effect of the ADA program on 
wage rates has been to transplant to the area 
a nucleus of industries which pay wages simi- 
lar to those in the more heavily industrialized 
parts of Ontario. This, plus the heavy 
increase in demand for labour and resultant 
labour shortages, has caused Wage rates in 
other industries to rise. In turn, a temporary 
labour shortage was associated with lack of 
low income housing. This shortage of housing 
has prevented inhabitants from moving to the 
towns and cities within the designated area to 
take advantage of employment opportunities. 
In spatial terms, the effect of the program has 
been to foster the processes of concentration 
of both the manufacturing industries and 
associated population in the centres of Owen 
Sound, Collingwood and Midland. Smaller 
centres, except for Port Elgin and Meaford, 
have received little direct benefit in terms of 
new industrial employment opportunities. 


24. As far as the tertiary sector was con- 
cerned, the indirect impact of the ADA pro- 
gram was difficult to evaluate. The chosen 
analytical method, however, indicates that the 
impact will be considerable both on the 
ranges of service and retail activities in the 
area, and on employment in this sector. In 
the long-term, the researchers estimated that 
tertiary employment will increase by approxi- 
mately 647 jobs within the designated area, 
yielding a multiplier estimate in this sector of 
economic activity of about 0.3. 


25. In summary, the analysis indicated that 
even within two years the changes that have 
taken place are so profound that the area can 
now be considered to be within the main- 
stream of Canadian industrial economic life 
rather than at the fringe of it. Though there 
is a strong likelihood that the area would 
have been absorbed into this mainstream 
within the next 10 years, the researchers 
were of the opinion that there is little doubt 
the ADA program has been the catalyst that 
has brought about this change in one-fifth of 
the time. In today’s rapidly changing world, 
such an acceleration is vital particularly for 
the inhabitants of the area. 


26. The assessment of the ADA program in 
the Georgian Bay area in Ontario differs sub- 
stantially from assessment of its impact in 
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New Brunswick. The New Brunswick study 
was carried out by Professor Larsen, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of New Bruns- 
wick. A basic difference between the two 
studies is in part explained by the fact that 
the Queen’s group assessed the ADA program 
relative to a small geographic area with a 
population of about 110,000. In contrast the 
University of New Brunswick study assessed 
the impact of the ADA program in terms of 
the total provincial economy and its popula- 
tion of over 616,000. However, an even more 
fundamental difference between the studies is 
the proximity of the two areas to the large 
markets of Central Canada. The Georgian 
Bay area, while clearly identified as being at 
one time economically stressed, nevertheless 
has the distinct advantage of being located at 
the back doorstep to the great industrial 
markets of Southern Ontario. New Bruns- 
wick, on the other hand, does not in itself 
represent a large self-contained market area, 
nor can it claim ready access to such a 
market. 


27. The research team in New Brunswick 
based the greater part of their findings on the 
examination of 49 plants for which ADA 
assistance was being extended. This is slight- 
ly less than half of the active applications 
that we have now received from _ that 
Province. 


28. In contrast to the findings in the South- 
ern Georgian Bay area, the New Brunswick 
researchers reported a marked dispersion of 
ADA assisted plants, with one or more plants 
located in each of the designated areas of the 
Province. Generally the location of the plants 
was closely linked to the resources of the 
area. For example, plants entering the 
Bathurst area were nearly all linked to the 
base metal deposits discovered in that area. 
Plants entering or expanding in the Wood- 
stock area were virtually all linked directly 
or indirectly to the forestry sector or to the 
agricultural sector. The extent of develop- 
ments in the chemical products segment was 
linked very strongly to either agricultural or 
pulp and paper. The majority of chemical 
plants were involved in little more than mix- 
ing and distribution of chemicals or fertiliz- 
ers. The new establishments concerned with 
metal refining were of course new to the eco- 
nomic structure and had already generated a 
number of linkages with other industries. 
However, unlike the Georgian Bay area the 
researchers found no evidence that the assist- 
ed plants were inducing a strong industrial 
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structural change from that which was tradi- 
tional to the Province. 


29. The rather wide geographic dispersion 
of plants was creating its own peculiar prob- 
lem. The researchers reported that in the 
majority of ADA assisted projects there was 
a very high incidence of unskilled employees. 
A considerable number of plants reported 
that the local areas could not supply trained 
or semi-skilled employees in sufficient quanti- 
ty. Recruitment outside the local areas 
referred virtually 100% to skilled labour, 
trained managers and technicians. The skill 
content of the total labour force appears to be 
adversely affected in areas receiving a heavy 
influx of food-processing and wood-processing 
industries, which relied primarily on 
unskilled labourers. This is in conflict to the 
frequently cited objectives of overall econom- 
ic development where the upgrading of the 
labour force is induced through industrial 
structural changes to progressively higher 
valued activities. On the other hand, as the 
researchers pointed out, the adverse situation 
had its positive side, where, in the short run, 
the industries demanding a quantity of 
unskilled labour were able to employ a por- 
tion of hard core unemployment. The positive 
effects were weakened, however, inasmuch as 
labour demand associated with these indus- 
tries tends to be highly seasonal and the aver- 
age pay rate is typically close to the legal 
minimum level. 


30. Of the 49 ADA assisted plants $14.8 
million in total wages and salaries were paid 
out during the last complete financial year. 
Allowing that some jobs were in fact re- 
placement to existing job opportunities the 
researchers estimated that the net increase in 
total wages and salaries amounted to $13.0 
million. On an average, the wage and salary 
levels for ADA assisted plants were found to 
exceed the averages for the total New Bruns- 
wick manufacturing sector for all activity 
types. However, the rates of increases in 
wages and salaries in total manufacturing in 
New Brunswick between 1963 and 1966 were 
less than the rates for all of Canada. It 
appears that while the introduction of ADA 
assisted plants is responsible for an upward | 
push the impact has not been strong enough 
to diminish the income difference between all 
of Canada and New Brunswick. 


31. In terms of realized employment the | 
researchers drew similar conclusions. They | 
pointed out that ADA assisted plants attract- 
ed 293 employees from outside the Province | 
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leaving 2,235 jobs to local residents. Relating 
this to an outward migration of the labour 
force for the period 1963-1967 estimated at 
nearly 10,000, they concluded that while ADA 
induced employment had a positive effect the 
impact was still inadequate to stem the flow 
of outward migration. 


32. In their concluding remarks the 
researchers expressed some rather concise 
observations and opinions in regard to the 
ADA program. They did so by looking at the 
program from the point of view of the pro- 
vincial economy. They pointed out that 
availability of capital through industrial 
incentives was the main policy instrument of 
the ADA program. They were of the opinion 
that while this may prove sufficient to relieve 
unemployment conditions in Central Canada 
the development problem on which most or 
all of the Atlantic Region is based calls for a 
more sophisticated “medicine”. They cited 
that the current economic situation within 
the region leaves only limited opportunities 
for the better trained and progressively moti- 
vated individual. It is a condition which is 
induced from outward migration and consti- 
tutes a weakening of the human resource 
base, the most important factor to growth 
process. They suggested the situation could 
only be improved by establishing or deriving 
a competitive environment with modern, 
efficient and adaptable institutions. They 
pointed out that the inducements under the 
ADA program have led to considerable dis- 
persion of plants established among rural 
environments and that these establishments 
later discovered the inadequacies of services 
and industrial linkages. The availability of 
trained labour was also frequently scarce in 
these environs. They expressed the opinion 
that the dispersion of plants in thinly popu- 
lated hinterlands may have a negative impact 
on the growth pattern of the Province’s 
economy by failing to generate strong linkage 
effects, exhibiting weak demonstration effects 
and by failing to promote necessary structural 
technological and institutional changes. They 
noted that entrepreneurship appeared to be in 
short supply within the Province. They were 
of the opinion that relatively slow urbaniza- 
tion rates must also be held responsible for 
the absence of adequate economic expansion 
and they urged the creation of growth poles 
that would create a demand and supply for 
components, thereby contributing to the 
extension of the domestic market producing 
and consuming industrial goods. 
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33. The study of the ADA program in New- 
foundland was undertaken by Professors Hur- 
witz, Cho and Weisser, all of the Economics 
Department, Memorial University. They 
assessed in very great detail the inter-indus- 
try linkages emanating from 13 different types 
of manufacturing industries. These industries 
represent 19 firms which had either received 
assistance from ADA or had made application 
to ADA for assistance. Using input-output 
techniques the researchers were not only able 
to trace the inter-industry flow of commodi- 
ties among the different industries, but also 
were able to make projections with regard to 
the output, employment, and income generat- 
ed from these industries. Although the num- 
ber of industries that they covered are too 
numerous to discuss in detail, I would like to 
provide you with one example which relates 
to the potential impact induced by six fish 
processing establishments. 


34. In carrying out their analysis, the 
researchers quite correctly noted two separate 
types of expenditures associated with plant 
developments. One type of expenditure they 
noted was “on site” expenditures. This is the 
construction phase. Expenditures on construc- 
tion add to the capital stock of the province 
and produce income to construction workers 
which has a once and for all multiplier effect 
throughout the rest of the province. It is a 
sort of “one shot” impact to the local econo- 
my. Quite distinct from this is the impact of 
the incomes derived from the annual sales of 
the plant. If we associate this with the annual 
wage bill the impact of the plant carries on 
for as long as sales can be maintained and the 
plant continues in operation. It is this latter 
type of impact that the Professors from 
Memorial University gave the most promi- 
nence to. 


35. In the case of the fish processing plants 
most of the inputs required were primary 
products, all of which were locally procured. 
The researchers established that the six plants 
analysed had a total output capacity of 
$12.5 million per year. Since in some cases 
the products of these plants served as inputs 
to other plants for further processing and 
were also subject to markups at the wholesale 
and retail levels, the total expansionary effect 
to the economy was estimated in the neigh- 
bourhood of $14.8 million per year. 


36. In terms of employment the researchers 
noted the six plants provided 1,168 direct job 
opportunities. This in turn provided 2,735 
additional jobs in the economy, with more 
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than half of these located in the fishing 
industry. In this case the employment ratio 
was unusually high at 3.3. That is, for every 
job created in the plant it gives rise to addi- 
tional 3.3 jobs outside of the plant. In terms 
of income, the annual wage bill to the indus- 
try was estimated at $1.8 million, the ad- 
ditional annual income in the economy was 
estimated at $8.6 million. 


37. The magnitude of employment and 
income generated via some of the other 
industries while less impressive than the 
example I used nevertheless showed positive 
gains for the provincial and _ regional 
economies. 


38. In conclusion I may say that the 
findings of the studies on the impact of the 
ADA program as I have presented here, cut 
across my own observations of the program. 
In presenting this I have attempted to be un- 
biased and to raise the more relevant points 
which I hope you will find pertinent to the 
work of your very worthwhile Committee. 
While not negative to the ADA program the 
University of New Brunswick Study dwelt at 
length on the program’s inadequacy when it 
comes to pushing up the entire provincial 
economy. This, of course, we cannot dispute. 
Many additional policy instruments are 
required and must be applied to achieve such 
a mammoth task. 


39. In the context of the many and varied 
situations of poverty the ADA program could 
only have a direct impact on those individu- 
als who have the capabilities of entering into 
the labour market. The sick, the infirm and 
the otherwise handicapped are of course 
largely out of its realm except to the extent 
that such programs as ADA strengthen the 
economic base of certain communities and 
thereby contribute indirectly to welfare care. 
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40. In this brief paper I have attempted to 
provide you with changes that have occurred 
in the selection of designated areas. It is rele- 
vant that the program has been directed 
toward the regions which are recognized to 
be economically stressed. I have also attempt- 
ed to provide you with the impact of the 
program in some of these areas. I know that 
much that I have presented here still leaves 
many questions unanswered. Even with the 
detailed information that we now have on 
hand, at most, one can only draw some 
tenuous inferences as to the extent that it 
penetrates into the hard core poverty situa- 
tions. For my part, I know the program to be 
one of action. I have seen and felt the 
dynamics of communities benefiting from 
industrialization. With due regard to the com- 
plex ramifications of the program and the 
ever present need for improvement, I do 
commend to you that through the use of 
industrial incentives we do have a very pow- 
erful tool to set the stage for economic 
growth and hence to the creation of oppor- 
tunities for those who are employable but 
poverty stricken. 
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TABLE 1—ESTABLISHMENTS ENTITLED 
TO ASSISTANCE UNDER THE AREA 
DEVELOPMENT AGENCY INCOME 
TAX HOLIDAY SCHEME 


December 31, 1963 to March 31, 19691 


Total No. of Job 
No. of Capital Oppor- 


Province Applicants Investment tunities 
In Dollars 
Newfoundland....... 3 8,073,000 395 
Prince Edward 
Taland ah +6o%s,., 4../3. _— —_ = 
Nova Scotia......... 16 61, 346, 000 1,826 
New Brunswick ... 12 9, 207, 000 445 
Quebec es GM... 14 40 82,832,000 2,619 
Ontario. yet cata 98 226,397, 000 8,736 
WManvtoud tt ne 4 1,439,000 450 
Saskatchewan....... _— = — 
Albentatii eee, . = 25h 2 1,585,000 112 
British Columbia.... 4 2,040, 000 186 
CANADA: 5 isch shea e 179 392,919,000 14,769 


1 Preliminary. The value of Tax Incentives is not 


available. 


Area Development Agency— Department of Regional 


Economic Expansion. 
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TABLE 2—ESTABLISHMENTS RECEIVING ASSISTANCE UNDER THE AREA DEVELOPMENT 


AGENCY FINANCIAL GRANTS SCHEME 
July 1965 to March 31, 19691 


Province 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Incentives are normally paid out to individual firms over a three-year period. 
Area Development Agency— Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


Estimated 

Total Total 

No. of Capital No. of Job ADA 
Applicants Investment Opportunities Incentive? 
In Dollars In Dollars 
Bote ORR eee 7 42,697,000 539 5, 283, 400 
Sakon saree raisers ee 6 1,077,000 89 308 , 450 
Spe a a aiiuiae is cho eto er 34 24,009, 000 1,724 5, 547, 634 
pybuoe doibiicoYP 33 32,184,000 1,971 7,507, 901 
hregebat «..alovalona is pe arelelats 76 108,147,000 4,180 19,141, 233 
SR AES 42 105,631,000 4,675 23,298,051 
18 40, 447, 000 524 9,799,832 
14 60, 149, 000 562 5, 698, 433 
5 512,000 97 132,833 
19 7,466,000 575 2,011,792 
is! oeays' smnienaticn taint «share 254 422,319,000 14,936 78, 729, 559 
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TABLE 3—SUMMARY OF TOTAL ACTIVE APPLICATIONS TO AREA DEVELOPMENT AGENCY 


PROGRAM, INCOME TAX HOLIDAY AND FINANCIAL GRANTS! 


December 1963 to March 31, 1969 


Estimated 

Total Value of 
No. of Capital No. of Job Incentives 

Province Applications Investment Opportunities (Grant Only) 
$000 $ 

INewioundland.5 cote ers is aw encdeetepieies as ceaeeiente ses 38 219, 924 4,028 25,874, 624 
Prince. diward Leland pian. ety isin tere 24 ; 5,818 971 1,585,555 
INOVAISCOULAR chic sacutbios ASL: a ae see 131 374, 660 8,841 38, 656, 380 
ING yesEsruns WLC eee tins cae Siac toi: ais Grkonaeitee as 108 297,121 7,861 39, 433,845 
CUE DE CE Wi bice ek ste tisha cule Mae cee iors iiss A aed 289 800,110 16, 934 96,803, 400 
ONTATIOLMEER et eno ee ne hee eee Un Re HIRE ee 220 420, 946 16,974 42,990,574 
I Casto) oS), ea Bela Ae ae ce. SEE woe See Se 87 155, 493 3,162 31, 526, 238 
SaskateChe wand iacissictacte.c a ov oettba ds «000 epee 34 87,503 1,423 11,774, 685 
INI SYVeaE hs 2d 55 ES ene (| MRE 9 bar 5 coe 2 76,326 954 12, 209, 806 
BOSC OLUM DIA sce, soe aioe so « ARs os oe Se Se 79 116,109 Boule 24,914,848 
MGE CIC ea rare etrceoess ous vee aay Me oes DA aes 9 58,959 715 9, 660, 300 
CO PAUNTEATIDY Aa sity ces oie aya tid uta anspachihnagerme eva leaters 1,040 2,612, 969 65,035 335, 430, 265 


1 Preliminary. The data are compiled from applications for assistance under the Act. Active applications exclude 
rejection, withdrawals and suspensions. Estimates of total investment and the anticipated number of direct job 
opportunities represent the intentions of the applicants. The value of ADA incentives include estimates of the total 
tax holiday and financial grant type benefits as based upon stated intentions of individual applicants. Under the 
program benefits are normally honored in three annual instalments once the project has reached a stage of commercial 


production. 
Area Development Agency—Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 
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APPENDIX ”F” 
PRESENTED BY: DR. E. P. WEEKS 


Assistant Deputy Minister (Implementation), 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion; 
Former Executive Director, Atlantic Develop- 


ment Board 


ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
SUBMISSION TO THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Introduction 


1. The Atlantic Development Board was 
established by Act of Parliament in December 
1962 as a semi-autonomous agency of unpaid 
private citizens to inquire into measures and 
projects for fostering the economic growth 
and development of the Atlantic region of 
Canada. It was to act strictly as an advisory 
agency to its Minister. A fundamental change 
in the nature of the Board was made in July 
1963 when an amendment to the Act estab- 
lished a $100,000,000 Atlantic Development 
Fund (later increased to $150,000,000) to be 
used to finance programs and projects that 
would contribute to the development of the 
region’s economy and for which satisfactory 
financing arrangements were not otherwise 
available. The Board was also given responsi- 
bility for preparing, in consultation with the 
Economic Council of Canada, “an overall co- 
ordinated plan” for the region. Two special 
appropriations totalling $55,000,000 to assist 
the Atlantic Provinces with trunk highway 
development, plus $2,000,000 to assist Nova 
Scotia with the Sydney steel plant and $1,- 
750,000 to assist Newfoundland with the Bell 
Island problem, brought the funds under the 
Board’s administration to $208,750,000. At 
March 31, 1969, when the ADB Act was 
repealed and the Board’s_ responsibilities 
assumed by the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion, the Board had committed 
_ approximately $190,000,000 and had _ spent 
about $140,000,000. 


Poverty and Regional Development 

2. This committee, no doubt, has been told 
many times that poverty is relative as well as 
absolute. While the amount of absolute pover- 
ty in the Atlantic Provinces—in the sense of 
there being inadequate food, shelter, clothing 
and health care—probably is greater than in 
any other region of the country, certainly on 
a per capita basis, it seemed to be the rela- 
tive economic position of the Atlantic region, 


vis-a-vis the rest of Canada, which produced 
the almost universal dissatisfaction that led 
the federal government to establish the 
Atlantic Development Board and _ other 
regional development programs. The argu- 
ment used to justify special federal assistance 
for the region was not so much the preva- 
lence of absolute poverty, but the fact that 
per capita income in the region was one-third 
below the national average with unemploy- 
ment consistently running about one-half as 
high again. The primary emphasis, therefore, 
was on economic growth and development, 
not on the direct alleviation of poverty. 


3. In its Third Annual Review, the Econom- 
ic Council of Canada concluded that “the 
growth of the economy at the national level 
provides a necessary and favourable environ- 
ment, but it is not in itself sufficient to secure 
major improvements in regionally balanced 
economic development.” Hence, the need for 
programs such as the ADB to supplement 
national economic growth policies. By the 
same token, in helping to increase the general 
level of economic activity in the Atlantic 
region, the ADB might succeed in erasing 
some of the region’s poverty. In a theoretical 
way, it might even be possible for the ADB 
and the other federal and provincial regional 
development programs to ease the region’s 
relative grievance—its so-called “income gap” 
and higher-than-average unemployment—but 
without making any significant impact on 
absolute poverty, pockets of which would 
remain impervious to, and untouched by, 
most of the new employment opportunities 
engendered by a modern technological 
society. 


4, The ADB, however, was concerned not 
only with providing a stimulus to the regional 
economy in order to create new employment 
opportunities; its mandate also required it to 
inquire into the basic causes of the region’s 
lagging economic growth and to recommend 
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measures for promoting its sound, long-term 
development. This necessarily required the 
Board to delve into all aspects of the region’s 
economic life—and, by logical extension, into 
many areas of its social life as well. 


5. The Board’s studies lead to the conclu- 
sion that regional development programs for 
the Atlantic Provinces must be inextricably 
linked with anti-poverty measures, and vice 
versa. This may not be true in some other 
parts of Canada where there are pockets of 
poverty within an otherwise vigorous regional 
economy. In such areas it may be possible to 
separate the poverty problem from the over- 
all economic situation and concentrate more 
or less exclusively on the manifold and com- 
plex causes of poverty. But not in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces. Pockets of poverty in pros- 
perous regions generally reflect the inability 
or unwillingness of individuals, or groups of 
individuals, to participate in the economy of 
the community or region because of ill health, 
physical or mental handicaps, inadequate 
education or required job skills, unfortunate 
family or community environment. On the 
other hand, in a poorer region these personal 
or group handicaps are exacerbated and, in 
part, created by the sheer inability of the 
economy to offer an adequate number of jobs 
at a wage level which provides an acceptable 
standard of living. Thus, while certain mani- 
festations and conclusions are the same—a 
self-perpetuating circle of undereducation, 
general underdevelopment of human poten- 
tial, loss of mobility, loss of motivation and 
initiative in both employee and entre- 
preneurial groups, siphoning off of the more 
vigorous and best-prepared elements of the 
population from the local society—the solu- 
tions may be quite different and certainly 
more difficult in the poorer region. 


6. What is at work in the Atlantic region is 
a veritable complex of economic retardation 
in which all the elements of cause and effect 
are interacting in mutual reinforcement, ren- 
dering partial or piecemeal measures largely 
ineffective. Clearly, to break the cycle of 
poverty begetting poverty there must be a 
broad emphasis on the creation of new 
employment opportunities, coupled with mea- 
sures to encourage related social adjustment. 


Eastern Quebec and the Atlantic Region 

7. Although the four Atlantic Provinces tra- 
ditionally have been thought of as constitut- 
ing one of Canada’s five economic regions, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that eco- 
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nomic regions refuse to follow the sharp and 
simple lines of provincial boundaries. Gérard 
Filion, the distinguished writer-businessman, 
illustrated this recently in a speech to the 
Richelieu Club in Montreal. “The Province of 
Quebec”, he said, “is both well and badly 
situated from the point of view of economic 
development. In fact, there are two provinces 
of Quebec, the western one based in Mont- 
real, dynamic and prosperous. Whatever may 
be said, Montreal area stands up well against 
the dynamism of the Toronto area. The two 
cities developed at about the same rate and 
the standard of living is not very different 
from one to the other. The other province of 
Quebec, the eastern one, belongs to the 
Atlantic region and suffers the fate of that 
area: a slow growth rate, high unemploy- 
ment, an outflow of young people, a lack of 
dynamism of public institutions and of pri- 
vate enterprises.” 


8. Because of the existence of these “two 
Quebecs”, the eastern one sharing many of 
the economic problems of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 
Regional Economic Expansion, has said that 
the area from “Trois-Riviéres to St. John’s” 
would receive priority attention from his new 
department. Mr. Marchand has also made it 
clear that regional development programs 
must be all-encompassing: ‘We are not talk- 
ing about industrial investment alone but 
about a whole process of development—about 
education, about changing motivations, about 
mobility, about training, about investments in 
social capital, about sewers and drains and 
utilities, about local leadership and every- 
thing else. It is only if all this works together 
with new investments that we will get the 
full permanent changes we are looking for.” 


9. Throughout this submission, the term 
“Atlantic region” is used in its traditional 
sense of being restricted to the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, but most, if not all, of the observations 
contained herein apply equally to Eastern 
Quebec. 


ADB Programs and Policies 


10. While the Board’s planning responsibili- 
ties were to encompass the region’s economy 
in its entirety, as an administrative agency 
with spending powers the Board was to act as 
a “gap-filler”. In this, it was to supplement 
the activities of other federal departments 
and agencies, pending the preparation of an 
overall development plan for the region. 
Accordingly, the Board followed the policy of 


assisting those projects the need for which — 


| 
| 
| 
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‘was most obvious and which almost certainly 
would be endorsed by long-term planning 
studies. Other regional development programs 
had also been established by the federal gov- 
ernment and the Board had neither desire nor 
authority to duplicate their efforts. ARDA 
and FRED were active in the rural rehabilita- 
tion and development field and the Area 
Development Agency was extending cash 
grants to manufacturing and processing indus- 
tries which located in areas of high unem- 
ployment. The most obvious “gap” seemed to 
be the pressing need for federal funds to 
improve the environment for industry by 
building up the region’s basic infrastructure. 


11. Electric power was high priced and in 
short supply, there was a serious shortage of 
modern trunk highways; there was little pre- 
serviced industrial land; no program existed 
to provide water to fish processing plants and 
new industrial undertakings; existing facili- 
ties for applied research were inadequate. 
The provincial governments were already 
stretching their financial resources to the 
limit in their attempts to improve educational 
facilities and attract new industry. They sim- 
ply could not afford to make all the expendi- 
tures needed to provide a solid foundation for 
long-term economic growth. Through necessi- 
ty, many of those expenditures which did not 
promise a direct and immediate return were 
being given lower priority. Left uncorrected, 
this tendency would have had the effect of 
depleting the region’s existing infrastructure 
and making more difficult the provinces’ 
industry-attracting efforts. 


12. During its six years of existence, the 
Board committed $66,500,000 for trunk high- 
way development; $56,000,000 for power 
development; more than $30,000,000 for indus- 
trial water systems and other basic services 
to industry; approximately $13,000,000 for 
applied research and post-graduate facilities; 
about $10,000,000 for industrial parks; and 
$15,000,000 for a wide variety of miscel- 
laneous projects. 


13. It would be premature to attempt at 
this time to measure the overall effect of the 
Board’s “gap-filling” efforts. Certainly, the 
per capita income gap existing between the 
region and the rest of Canada has narrowed 
only minutely. This is not surprising in view 
of the long-standing and deep-rooted nature 
of the region’s problems; indeed, even keep- 
ing pace with the rest of the country during a 
time of rapid national growth has been no 
mean feat. Moreover, it is only in the last 
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year or two that the major impact of the 
Board’s programs have begun to be felt. The 
first stages of New Brunswick’s Mactaquac 
hydro development and Newfoundland’s Bay 
d@’Espoir project, towards which the Board 
made grants of $20 million each, went on 
stream in October 1967 and June 1968 respec- 
tively. The extension to the Trenton thermal 
plant in Nova Scotia, which is receiving a $12 
million Board grant, has not yet been com- 
pleted. Many of the trunk highways assisted 
by the Board were opened only last year and 
many will not be completed until this season. 
The two large research laboratories built by 
the Board in Halifax and Fredericton are not 
yet in full operation. However, it can be said 
that a significant beginning has been made in 
providing the type of foundation the region 
requires if the people of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces are to share fully in the fruits of Cana- 
da’s prosperity. 


14. With the help of the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board, the region generally, for the first 
time and for the time being at least, has_ 
adequate supplies of reasonably priced pow- 
er; great strides have been taken in building 
a network of all-weather highways, vital for a 
competitive transportation system; nearly 
every major centre in the region now has 
serviced industrial land available to industry 
at reasonable prices; provincial research 
foundations, provided with the facilities that 
permit them to meet the technical and 
research needs of industry, will themselves 
act as attractions to industry; the major uni- 
versities are developing post-graduate facili- 
ties that will enable them to become national 
centres of learning in fields of direct rele- 
vance to the regional economy, enhancing the 
growth and attractiveness of their host cities 
in the bargain; fish processing plants have 
been supplied with water at no capital cost to 
them or the provincial governments. 


ADB Planning Activities 

15. The Atlantic region is particularly 
prone to unemployment, the hand-maiden of 
poverty, in all its forms: cyclical, structural 
and seasonal. Just as Canada is said to catch 
a cold whenever the United States sneezes, so 
the Atlantic Provinces tend to suffer more 
when the national economy takes a downturn. 
Economic recession is felt first in the region 
and recovery is usually slower and more pro- 
longed. This is due to the fundamental and 
pervasive weakness of the regional economy, 
and to its great reliance on the primary sec- 
tors, which are especially vulnerable to fluc- 
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tuations in national and international economic 
conditions. Predominance of the primary sec- 
tors also is responsible for much of the re- 
gion’s structural and seasonal unemployment. 
Coal mining is perhaps the most obvious, but 
by no means the only, industry which has 
been affected by structural change. Seasonal 
unemployment is a feature of the primary 
sectors of fishing, forestry and agriculture, 
but also of tourism and small manufacturing 
and processing enterprises, all of which are 
important components in the _ regional 
economy. 


16. The Board’s planning studies suggested 
that a policy framework for the region should 
be built around the following: rationalization 
of the primary sectors, through policies 
designed to encourage fewer but more pro- 
ductive enterprises employing fewer but bet- 
ter paid people; intensification of the search 
for new sources of growth, principally in 
manufacturing, and development of a more 
discriminating, fiexible approach to assist in 
the establishment of enterprises judged capa- 
ble of attaining long-term viability; accelerat- 
ed investment in education; and additional 
investment in social and business capital. 


17. Rationalization in the primary sectors 
was considered essential because the existing 
structure of these industries is simply not 
capable of yielding acceptable levels of 
income. Rationalization is also essential to 
eradicate the sources of poverty and the 
mechanism of their self-perpetuation. The 
Board’s recently publishec background study 
on the region’s fisheries noted, for example, 
that in order to meet minimum income objec- 
tives an overall reduction in the number of 
inshore fishermen from 41,000 in 1965 to 17,- 
000 in 1975 would be required. The inshore 
fishery was said to be “an instrument of 
poverty”, particularly in Newfoundland. The 
same outlook was generally true for agricul- 
ture. The Board’s report said that Maritime 
agriculture will continue to go through a 
painful adjustment in the next decade, leav- 
ing by 1977 just half as many farms and 
farmers as there were in 1961. The overall 
outlook for pulp and paper was bright, but 
major adjustments will be needed in the lum- 
ber industry, which has remained competitive 
only through the low wages paid to its 
employees. 


18. The policy challenge is to provide effec- 
tive alternatives for those engaged in these 
industries: first, for those who would remain 
in the primary sectors but in larger-scale and 
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more efficient enterprises, there should be 
consolidation of many smaller units, training 


in the required technical and managerial 


skills, improved plant and equipment, and 
more efficient marketing arrangements; second, 
increased assistance for retraining or reloca- 
tion should be available for those who still 
have a significant working life and who by 
reason of personal preference or lack of 
opportunity wish to take other jobs; third, for 
older members of the labour force unlikely to: 
benefit from retaining or relocation, early 
retirement is a possible alternative. 


19. The search for new sources of economic: 
growth should be based on exploiting the 
region’s natural advantages and reducing, 
where possible, its disadvantages. Board stud- 
ies were undertaken to investigate the pos-- 
sibilities for further processing of the region’s. 
raw materials, substitution of locally manu- 
factured goods for imports, increasing exports: 
of the region’s natural markets, encouraging 
tourism, and restructuring of the region’s: 
transportation function. 


20. Accelerated investment in education is 
considered an integral part of development. 
policy in order to improve technical and 
managerial skills in virtually all sectors of the 
region’s economy, and to enhance social and 
occupational adjustment to economic change. 
Apart from the lower level of direct inputs, 
in the form of capital facilities, teacher train- 
ing and teachers’ salaries, Board studies sug- 
gest that the educational problems of the: 
Atlantic region are rooted in the family and 
community environment and the low educa- 
tional attainment of earlier generations; that 
factors such as adult illiteracy, family size 
and non-employment are just as important, 
if not more important, as lower direct invest- 
ment in explaining why average educational 
attainment is less in the Atlantic Provinces: 
than in the rest of Canada. 


21. Board studies further concluded that,. 
even after considering the large contributions: 
which the Board and other federal agencies: 
had made to the region’s basic infrastructure,, 
additional investment in social overhead capi- 
tal was needed in such forms as roads, water 
and power; and municipal facilities and ser- 
vices to permit urban centres to carry out 
their function as sites for economic activity. 


22. Before the end of fiscal 1968-69 three of 
the Board’s studies, dealing with forestry, 
agriculture and fisheries, had been published 
as background documents to stimulate public 
discussion of regional development policies. 
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Since then, a Deep Water Harbour Study has 
been published and three other reports, deal- 
ing with minerals, education and water 
resources are due to be published within the 
next two months. Several others may follow. 
While these reports do not purport to be 
detailed plans for development—extensive 
negotiations with the provinces would have to 
take place before these could be prepared— 
they do contain the basic data, most of it 
assembled for the first time, from which com- 
prehensive plans could be developed. These 
reports, and all other information gathered by 
the Board during its six years, have been 
turned over intact to the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion. Equally 
important, all ADB staff members were 
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transferred automatically to the new depart- 
ment on April 1, giving the department a 
solid core of personnel intimately acquainted 
with the Atlantic region. 


Conclusion 

23. In its programming and planning func- 
tions, the Atlantic Development Board laid 
the basic foundation for future economic 
expansion and social adjustment in the Atlan- 
tie region. What remains for the federal gov- 
ernment is to undertake, in co-operation with 
the provinces, comprehensive and concerted 
programs to accomplish the twin goals of 
regional development and the eradication of 
poverty. This is the challenge now facing the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll _ Nichol 
Eudes O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough) 
Everett oe : Pearson ‘ 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 
Hastings 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 


That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 20th, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9.30 a.m., this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, McGrand, O’Leary (Anti- 
gonish-Guysborough), Quart, Sparrow. 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director, Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty. 


The Chairman announced that it has become necessary to re-arrange the 
time of appearance of future witnesses. 


A statement prepared by Mr. André Saumier was submitted, and ordered 
to be printed as Appendix “G” to this day’s proceedings. 


The following witness was introduced and heard: 
Mr. André Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister (Programming) of the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion, appearing in his former 
capacity as Assistant Deputy Minister, Rural Development Branch, De- 
partment of Forestry and Rural Development. 


(Biographical information respecting this witness follows these Minutes). 


At 12.40 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9.30 am. Thursday, May 22, 
1969. 
ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


M. André Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister (Programming) with the fed- 
eral’ Department of Regional Economic Expansion, was born in Montreal in 
1933. He received his secondary education at the Collége de Saint-Laurent of the 
University of Montreal. He obtained his B.A. cum laude in 1951 from this 
university and was first of his year. He carried out studies in medieval philos- 
ophy in Rome (Italy) where he obtained a licentiate cum laude in 1956. Then, 
he attended the University of Chicago where he passed with success his Ph.D. 
exams in sociology in 1958. A scholarship of the Canada Council enabled him 
to write his Master’s thesis in 1959 and to obtain the Master of Arts degree in 
sociology from the same university. On his return to Canada, he taught sociology 
and philosophy during two years at the Collége de Saint-Laurent and conducted 
‘several research projects at the Faculty of Arts of the University of Montreal. 
Afterwards, he went to Harvard University (Boston, U.S.A.) where he secured 
the title of Master of Business Administration in 1962. In 1962, he accepted the 
position of Research Director with the Socio-Economic Research Group of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. He left this post in 1963 to become 
the first research director of the Canadian Council on Urban and Regional 
‘Research, which had been established shortly before through a major grant 
‘from the Ford Foundation. In 1965, M. Saumier left the Canadian Council 
on Urban and Regional Research to become Assistant to the Director General 
of the General Investment Corporation of Quebec, an investment company or- 
ganized in 1964 by the Government of Quebec and some private interests. 
In January 1967, he was appointed Assistant Deputy Minister of the Federal 
‘Department of Forestry and Rural Development. M. Saumier is a lecturer 
in urban sociology at the University of Montreal since 1965. In 1966, he was 
president of the Quebec Welfare Council and of the Montreal Chapter of the 
Community Planning Association of Canada. He is vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Film Institute and member of the Cinematheque Canadienne. He is also, 
since 1967, a member of the Board of Directors of the federal Farm Credit 
Corporation. M. Saumier is a member of several scientific associations, in- 
cluding the American Sociological Association and the Regional Science Associa- 
tion. He is the author of articles published in Canadian and American magazines 
and he has contributed to several books, including “Planning the Canadian En- 
vironment” and “Une ville a vivre’. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, May 20, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 am. 


The Chairman (Senator David A. Croll): I 
call the meeting to order. The Department of 
Indian Affairs has indicated to us that it is in 
the midst of a policy decision, and has asked 
us to take them off our program until such 
time as that decision has been made. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare is 
also in the process of making a policy deci- 
sion which will be very important, and it has 
asked us to wait until such time as that deci- 
sion has been made. 


In the light of these facts we have had to 
do some rearranging, and you will be receiv- 
ing copies of the new program. The dates will 
be the same, but representatives of other 
organizations will be appearing before you. 

We have before us this morning Mr. Andre 
Saumier, Assistant Deputy Minister (Pro- 
gramming) of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion. He will be speaking to 
us in his former capacity of assistant Deputy 
Minister, and rural Development. You have 
already received copies of his statement, 
which will be included in the printed 
proceedings. 


(See appendix “G” to this day’s proceedings) 


Mr. Andre Saumier, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Programming), Department of 
Regional Economic Development: Mr. Chair- 
man and honourable senators, I do not intend 
to launch into a long philosophical discourse, 
and I have tried to make my brief, copies of 
which you have in your hands, as short as 
possible. What I should like to do is summa- 
rize the activities of the Rural Development 
Branch from its inception, by and large, in 
1961 until today. That branch, with the com- 
ing into being of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, has now ceased to exist 
as a formal entity and its duties, of course, 
have been taken over by the new department. 

In June, 1961, the house unanimously adopt- 
ed the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Devel- 
opment Act, which enabled the federal Gov- 


ernment to do two things: first, to undertake 
certain research; secondly, to enter into an 
agreement with the provinces to launch a 
provincial financial program designed to 
encourage the development of rural resources. 
In June, 1962, the first such agreement, 
known as the first ARDA agreement, was 
signed between the federal Government and 
the ten provinces. This agreement was to run 
to the end of March, 1965, putting at the 
disposal of the provinces a federal contribu- 
tion of $50 million towards financing, accord- 
ing to a formula specified in the agreement, a 
number of provincial programs. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Was that $50 million for the whole program? 


Mr. Saumier: That was for the whole pro- 
gram. It was a program running for roughly 
three years, from June, 1962, until the end of 
March, 1965. This was viewed as a small 
amount of money designed to launch three 
essentially experimental programs. 


Senaior Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
May I interrupt to ask another ques- 
tion? Was the province supposed to finance 
50 per cent of that? 


Mr. Saumier: This varied according to the 
kind of programs that were to be undertaken, 
but by and large it was 50 per cent, and still 
is under the agreement, 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Agreed by the provinces? 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
this would be the appropriate time to ask 
questions, because I would like this point 
clarified. Would you prefer it to be done 
later? 


The Chairman: Please allow Mr. Saumier 
finish what he has to say then we will give 
you the first opportunity to ask questions. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Thank you. I quite agree. 
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Mr. Saumier: As honourable senators may 
recall, the ARDA administration was at that 
time part of the Department of Agriculture. 
In March, 1964, the administration of ARDA 
was transferred to the Department of Forest- 
ry, which in turn some time afterwards 
became the Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development. The first agreement, 
which expired on March 138, 1965, was 
replaced on April 1, 1965, by a second agree- 
ment, which is still in force and is to last five 
years, expiring on March 31, 1970, and which 
puts at the disposal of the provinces, again to 
finance shared cost programs, an amount of 
$125 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
That was in 1965? 


Mr. Saumier: In 1965. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
That is over and above the first $50 
million? 


Mr. Saumier: By that time the first agree- 
ment had expired, so the second agreement, 
which replaced the first, increased the federal 
contribution for five years to $125 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Do you know how much of that $50 million 
was spent? 


Mr. Saumier: Not very much. I can come 
back to that later on, if you like. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Thank you. 


Mr. Saumier: In 1966, to make clearer the 
change in orientation and philosophy underly- 
ing the second ARDA agreement, the act 
(which you will recall originally meant 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development 
Act) was amended by a unanimous vote of 
Parliament to change the name to Agricultur- 
al and Rural Development Act, and at the 
same time there were a few minor modifica- 
tions that were not of any consequence. 

One interesting aspect of the second ARDA 
agreement was the creation of a fund of $50 
million to help mount special programs for 
rural areas that were experiencing difficulties 
of a special nature. When the agreement was 
framed (so I was told, because I was not 
associated with the Government at the time) 
it was contemplated that to make this fund 
stronger a special bill would be passed by 
Parliament. Indeed, on July 1, 1966, the so- 
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called FRED (Fund for Rural Economic Devel- 
opment) Act was passed, again unanimously, 
creating a FRED fund of $50 million to be 
spent in rural areas experiencing special 
difficulties. 


Senator Carter: Could I interrupt to ask a 
question for clarification? You mentioned $50 
million in the new ARDA act. 


Mr. Saumier: The ARDA agreement. 


Senator Carter: In the new ARDA 


agreement? 
Mr. Saumier: That is right. 


Senator Carter: Now you mention another 
$50 million for FRED. Are those two separate 
funds? 


Mr. Saumier: In the second ARDA agree- 
ment there was an overall amount of money 
of $125 million. 


The Chairman: Did that include the origi- 
nal $50 million? 


Mr. Saumier: No. 
The Chairman: That has gone? 


Mr. Saumier: The $50 million was over and 
above this. 


The Chairman: So there was $50 million, 
$125 million and then another $50 million? 


Mr. Saumier: I am sorry, but this is a bit 
complicated. Under the first ARDA agree- 
ment there was $50 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Not spent. That is the point. 


The Chairman: Wait a minute and we will 
get to it. 


Mr. Saumier: Under the second ARDA 
agreement there is $125 million. Under Part 
VI of the second ARDA agreement the Gov- 
ernment has the right to declare areas special 
rural development areas, and to mount spe- 
cial programs in the special rural develop- 
ment areas there will be a fund of $50 million 
over and above the $125 million. Part VI of 
this agreement, which created special rural 
development areas, became operational 
through the FRED act that created the fund, 
and created it in a way distinct from that in 
which it was contemplated in the agreement. 
I will come back to the differences in a 
moment. 
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Therefore, on July 1, 1966, the FRED (Fund 
for Rural Economic Development) act was 
unanimously passed by the house and 
approved by the Senate. It came into being, 
creating a fund of $50 million. In May, 1967, 
the FRED act was amended, again 
unanimously, to increase the FRED fund from 
$50 million to $300 million. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Do you want to go into that? How much of 
that $50 million was spent at that time before 
it was increased to $300 million? 


Mr. Saumier: Well, if you will give me one 
moment I will answer your question. Under 
the FRED Act the Rural Development Branch 
has prepared, and two of the governments 
have signed, five FRED agreements. You will 
recall that the FRED Act was passed in July, 
1966. In September, 1966 two agreements 
were signed, both with the Province of New 
Brunswick. One was for northeastern New 
Brunswick, with total expenditures of $89 
million. This was a 10-year agreement. There 
was another one for the Mactaquac area of 
New Brunswick, again for 10 years with total 
expenditures of $21 million. 


The Chairman: Would you show them on 
the map, for those who are not fortunate 
enough to have come from New Brunswick. 


Mr. Saumier: Northeastern New Brunswick 
is this area here. Mactaquac is a very small 
area, about 40 miles away from Frederiction. 

In May, 1967 an agreement was signed with 
the Province of Manitoba for the development 
of an area called the Interlake, which is an 
area lying north of Winnipeg, between Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba. This is another 
agreement for 10 years, involving a total 
expenditure of $85 million. 


In May, 1968 an agreement was signed with 
the Province of Quebec for the development 
of the Gaspé area. This is an agreement for 
five years, involving a total amount of $259 
million. In March, 1969 an agreement was 
signed with the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, at that time it was for 15 years, 
involving a total amount of $725 million. 


Mr. Chairman, these have been the main 
activities of the Rural Development Branch. 
On the one hand it has been administering 
the various ARDA agreements, and on the 
other hand it has been preparing, negotiating, 
and supervising the various FRED agreements. 
Uncer the first ARDA agreement you will 
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recall that the total possible federal contribu- 
tion was $50 million. The amounts of money 
which have, in fact, been committed— 
although not entirely spent, because some 
projects agreed to under the first agreement 
are still continuing today—by the federal 
Government total $34.5 million. This was 
spent for 683 federal-provincial projects and 
46 research projects. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Is that money spent or committed? 


Mr. Saumier: Committed, I should say. You 
have some figures attached to my brief which 
go into this. This is the compilation of all the 
projects which have been approved by the 
federal Government and to which we are con- 
tributing. This list of progress, to date, is 
published in what is called the ARDA Cata- 
logue, which you have seen. I would be very 
glad to send copies to those who would like to 
see it. The latest one is for the year 1967-1968. 
The one for the year 1968-1969 should be 
forthcoming very shortly. : 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I should 
go into any long discourse. I have tried to 
give the highlights and I will be very pleased 
to answer questions which, I gather from 
what has already taken place, will be 
numerous. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
We have been given a lot of figures 
here. I do not really know where to start. If I 
total some of the figures here I see that we 
are committed for over $1 billion. I am not 
questioning the amount of money involved, 
but sometimes I am wondering what we have 
got in return for it. I should like to ask this 
question: How do ‘you select your specific 
areas, such as the northern part of New 
Brunswick and Mactaquac? 


Senator Hastings: From where do you get 
the figure of $725 million for Prince Edward 
Island? 


Mr. Saumier: The figure you have in the 
document, sir, is the anticipated expenditures 
for the first five to seven years, which is $243 
million. It is expected that over the 15 years 
of the agreement, there will be a total expen- 
diture of $725 million. 


Senator Hastings: Out of FRED? 


Mr. Saumier: These are the total amounts. 
If you look ‘at the Prince Edward Island 
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agreement, for example, you will see that it 
is a complex program involving provincial 
money and money from other federal 
departments. 


Senator Carter: It is not in my table. 
Mr. Saumier: It is for the 15-year period. 


Senator Carter: You give figures for only a 
seven-year period. 


Mr. Saumier: This is for the Prince Edward 
Island FRED agreement, which will be oper- 
ated in two stages. There is a first stage 
which foresees total expenditures of $243 mil- 
lion. The last part of the period, which is 
some time in the future, will have to be 
renegotiated and we anticipate that by the 
time we are through, they will have spent 
$725 million. The last part is still very 
uncertain. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
That is my question. How do you arrive at the 
selection of these areas? How do you pick 
the northern part of New Brunswick and 
Mactaquac? 


Mr. Saumier: The FRED Act says that 
FRED plans can be put together and imple- 
mented in rural areas which suffer from 
severe developmental problems. These FRED 
agreements have to be joint federal-provin- 
cial agreements and there is, of course, for 
the selection of an area a process of negotia- 
tion and discussion with the province, to 
define which areas of the province have the 
most severe problems but in respect of which 
there is some hope of resolution in the future 
through the FRED legislation. So there are no 
hard and fast criteria based on statistical data 
or whatever it may be which says that a 
FRED area is this area here and not that area 
there. This is something negotiated with the 
province as we go along and which is finally 
turned up at the time the agreement itself is 
signed. 

Of course, as in the case of the northeast 
and the Mactaquac, one can see the effect of 
the FRED act which was passed by Parlia- 
ment in July 1966, while the agreement was 
signed in September 1966. This was made 
possible because there had been, previous to 
the passing of the FRED legislation, some 
work going on before which made this legis- 
lation possible. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
In your selection of the new development 
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in New Brunswick, I see nothing wrong 
with it, I think it is well deserved. I be- 
lieve that the amount that you allocated was 
really large for possibly the requirements. 
I would have liked to see something going 
in the northwestern part of New Brunswick 
in which the situation is economically no bet- 
ter than the eastern part. Then, your selection 
of Mactaquac, if I understand the purpose of 
your committee of FRED, is to help desolated 
areas. Mactaquac was a booming area for the 
last four years as the provincial government, 
along with $20 million from the Atlantic 
Development Board, were building a $100 
million power plant. It was for high tension 
lines. There was so much work in that area 
that people had to be imported by the hun- 
dreds and no one would think of the Mac- 
taquac as being a desolated area as far as 
money was concerned. Mactaquac was one of 
the most active regions of all the Atlantic 
Provinces on account of the amount of work 
for thousands and thousands of people, going 
on for five years. 

This is something I could never understand 
in your committee and the people who had in 
mind the desolated areas where money was 
needed to assist poverty, why you should have 
spent money on Mactaquac—because it is the 
most flourishing area in New Brunswick at 
this moment, up until they built the plant and 
until they finished the construction last year. 


Mr. Saumier: The answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman, is best done by giving an example 
which is drawn from the Mactaquac. It shows 
why a massive public works project of the 
type just mentioned is often not the answer to 
a poverty program which exists in an area. 
While the dam was being built, this was, as 
the honourable senator mentioned, a $60 mil- 
lion project... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
$10 million project. 


Mr. Saumier: Within a stone’s throw of 
what is now the dam there is a small Indian 
settlement of possibly 50 families and while 
this massive dam was being set up, as anyone 
who has witnessed it or goes there—as I 
did—knows those people are living in the most 
dire poverty. While the dam was being built 
not one of those persons worked on the 
project. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Did you say, not one? 
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Mr. Saumier: Not one. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Okay. 


Mr. Saumier: If you go to the Churchill 
Falls side of that, which is a $750 million 
project built in a province which is living 
through a very difficult period, namely, New- 
foundland, everybody is aware of the very 
severe situation of Newfoundland right now. 
The number of people from Newfoundland 
who were working on the site of this massive 
project is very very small—not more than 10 
per cent, I am told, of the labour force now 
employed in the building of the Churchill 
Falls project come from Newfoundland. 


Senator Carter: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion on your figures there, because that was 
brought up in the Newfoundland legislature 
and the Newfoundland government sent a 
delegation down to investigate that very point 
and what they brought back was quite differ- 
ent from what you are saying now. 


Mr. Saumier: I am going here by newspa- 
per reports. 


The Chairman: I understand you to tell 
Senator Fournier that while the dam was 
being built—$110 million or whatever it 
was—there was an Indian settlement along- 
side which had 50 heads of families and 
not one of the people from that Indian reser- 
vation—if it was a reservation—were 
employed on the dam. 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. 


The Chairman: So you say to him, despite 
the fact that other parts of the community 
were doing very well the Indians were pover- 
ty stricken, is that it? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Whereabouts is that Indian reserve? 


Mr. Saumier: One could go to that reserve 
and if one had a strong arm one could throw 
a stone right against the dam. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
At Point Saint Anne. 


Mr. Saumier: In 1963 the average annual 
dncome in Mactaquac area was $734 per per- 
son; in New Brunswick as a whole it was 
$1,151; for Canada as a whole it was $1,734. I 
‘think those figures show that the situation of 
the Mactaquac area as compared with the 
‘overall New Brunswick situation was rather 
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grim and was also even more grim when 
compared with the Canadian situation. There- 
fore, I think that one can say that there 
was at the Mactaquac a problem in 1963 
while the dam was being built, a problem of 
income, and the reason for this, as relates to 
the dam, was precisely that in these times of 
very specialized public works projects, very 
often the labour force required is of a highly 
skilled nature. If one looks at large public 
works projects in Canada and North America 
generally one will observe that there is a kind 
of specialized floating population which 
moves from one project to the other. This is 
what has been happening to a large part of 
the labour force now working on the Church- 
ill Falls project, that they were working 
before on another dam project. They go from 
one to the other. The figures I have quoted 
show there was in the Mactaquac an income 
problem which justified at least in the 
abstract the designation of the Mactaquac 
area, a small area with some 20,000 people, as 
a FRED area. I daresay that the case of. 
Mactaquac was exceptional, that having 
signed this agreement we have no longer 
after that selected such small areas for a 
FRED program. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You have mentioned that your figures in- 
cluded 20,000 people, but the Indian reserve 
itself is not more than half a mile square 
and does not have more than 200 people. 
You just mentioned 20,000 people, but let 
us leave the reserve aside for the moment. I 
do not agree that none of the Indians did any 
work at Mactaquac. I do not agree with that 
for a moment. And if you go out of the 
reserve on which you based your Mactaquac 
area sum of $21 million, you are right in the 
midst of a construction area of 50 miles which 
is very prosperous, including the Woodstock 
area, where between $55 and $65 million is 
being spent to build a pulp mill. 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
So there is no shortage of money so far 
as the economic situation in the Mactaquac 
area is concerned. However, I think there 
are many more deserving areas than that 
one, if you only base the Mactaquac area 
on the small Indian group which consists of 
less than 200 people. 


Mr. Saumier: The figures I mentioned were 
for the area as a whole. It was $734 income 
per person. That was for the whole of the 
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Mactaquac area. It was not for the Indian 
reserve, where the figures are lower. The 
reason that in Nackawic a pulp mill is now 
being built by the St. Anne Company is pre- 
cisely that the area was designated as a 
FRED area. It was a direct consequence of 
that designation. If it had not been designated 
as a FRED area, making it possible to con- 
struct a new city called Nackawic, providing 
some very special benefits to the company, 
this paper mill, or paper operation, would not 
be there today. In fact, I think one could say 
that with the coming of the paper company in 
Nackawie this will contribute in a significant 
fashion to the resolution of the economic 
problems of this small area. As a matter of 
fact, what is taking place right now is a 
review of the Mactaquac agreement to see to 
what extent the problems of the area have in 
fact been now resolved, at least on paper, 
through the coming of the pulp mill, and to 
see whether certain modifications should not 
take place in the agreement to reflect that 
reality. 

The problem with the pulp mill is that 
again, unless some special steps are taken, 
the labour force which will be employed in 
the pulp mill will not come from the area but 
will come from outside. This is common 
experience with economic developments tak- 
ing place in poor areas. Their impact on the 
poor areas themselves will often be very 
slight because the labour force they will use 
will be imported from outside the area. 


The Chairman: Then why proceed with 
these schemes, if the result is not beneficial to 
the local area? 


Mr. Saumier: Well, the challenge is to try 
to take steps to make sure that these schemes 
will in fact be beneficial to the area. This is 
the root of the difficulty. When you have a 
modern industry coming in to an area where 
there has been for years and years unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, low education levels 
and so forth, the mere fact that you put in 
there a multi-million dollar plant will not by 
itself make sure that the people of the area 
who are unemployed or who are uneducated 
will work in the industry. If anything, the 
tendency will be for the population to grow, 
because of educated and skilled people being 
employed to come in from outside the area 
and to work in the industry. 

So the root of the problem is to take steps 
to launch special programs which one might 
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call adjustment programs to make sure that 
the people of the area are trained and put in 
a position to work in the project. This is the 
most difficult thing to realize or to implement. 


The Chairman: You are now getting to the 
heart of the problem. 


Mr. Saumier: This is indeed the heart of 
the problem. 


The Chairman: It certainly is. In our 
endeavour to correct this situation we go in 
and we spend money. There is no one here 
who is going to criticize you for the amount 
of money you spend there. It is the results we 
are concerned with. 

We do exactly as you indicated. We go into 
a poor area. Help re-establish it and then we 
find that we put an industry into the area and 
the industry needs specialized people, mech- 
anized, computerized and all the rest of it, 
and the poor people are still poor people 
where they were poor people before. 

You have had several years of experience; 
what have you done to deal basically with 
that problem? That alone. Never mind the 
money or anything else. You said to us that 
part of your reason for going in there, for 
instance, was to try to get the Indians some 
work in there. We all agree with that. But are 
the Indians working or are any of the rest of 
the people from around there working? 


Mr. Saumier: As the senator has indicated, 
the situation in Mactaquac now appears to be 
improving considerably, although there are 
still some problems today. But there is the 
development of the pulp mill, as has been 
mentioned, and there is also very substantial 
recreation development through the creation 
of a large park. 


Senator Fergusson: Who pays for that 
recreation development? Is that some of the 
FRED money? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, the recreation develop- 
ment is part of FRED. I can give you the 
exact figures right now. The total for parks 
and facilities is $3,900,000, of which the pro- 
vincial government will pay $975,000. There is 
also a historic village going in there at a cost 
of $3,700,000, of which the provincial govern- 
ment will pay $925,000. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Coming back to the question of Macta- 
quac, we are still quite in disagreement on 
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that. And, incidentally, when you say that 
building a pulp mill in an area like Mac- 
taquac will not necessarily help the poor peo- 
ple, I cannot agree that you are going to 
import most of the labour. Certainly, you are 
going to import the technicians, but most of 
the labour will be local people. I know that 
from experience. Now, the mill will employ 
approximately 800 people. Of that you may 
have 100 technicians, including papermakers 
and electricians and so forth. Those are the 
people who go with the machines, so to 
speak. But the rest will be local people. More- 
over, the mill will provide a lot of employ- 
ment in associated industries, such as the 
lumber industries. So the pulp mill is a good 
move. There is no question of that. 

Another thing I cannot agree with is that 
full credit for that pulp mill should go to 
FRED, or any other program such as ARDA, 
ADA or, as we say in French, CRANO or 
CRASE. And I say that with some justifica- 
tion, because I remember before ARDA was 
even conceived, or ADA or FRED, that 
Premier Robichaud was speaking seriously of 
putting a pulp mill into that area. So if there 
is One person who deserves credit for putting 
a pulp mill into that area it is Premier Robi- 
chaud. And I don’t mind saying that publicly. 
He has my support. He is the one who 
brought it in. It’s all right for you to jump on 
the bandwagon now, but he is the one who 
brought it in, and to say otherwise is a pretty 
weak argument. At least you have done some- 
thing; you have contributed. I point to the 
agreement at the bargaining table. I do not 
deny that you made some contribution, but 
coming back to Mactaquac and the $21 mil- 
lion to help the poor Indian villages, there is 
one reservation in that area, Point Ste. Anne, 
which is one of the many reserves in that 
area and is certainly not one of the worst. 


Mr. Saumier: I was using the example of 
the Indian reserves simply to show, taking 
two extreme cases, that the mere implemen- 
tation of a massive development project does 
not mean that the people living right next 
door to it will benefit substantially from it. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
In speaking of the people living right 
next door to where the money was flow- 
ing, I have in mind a situation in northern 
New Brunswick near Edmundston, where our 
tongues were that long. In the eastern part 
they promised $100 million but there is noth- 
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ing to show. That is why the project has 
collapsed and everybody is dissatified to the 
point that there is a concern down there that 
has hired an American group to come back to 
the area and make a study to ascertain why 
the project has collapsed in northern New 
Brunswick. The people of Gloucester have 
been waiting two and a half years to see 
results. 


Mr. Saumier: If I may comment on that for 
a moment; first of all if one reads the North- 
East New Brunswick agreement one will see 
that there is in the agreement a requirement 
that roughly within two years of the begin- 
ning of the implementation of the agreement 
there has to be a review to see what success 
there has been, what has been accomplished, 
or, if we have failed, why we have failed, I 
say this because we were and we still are 
under no illusions. Situations which are 50 or 
100 years old cannot be radically altered in 
two years. So we started with the assumption 
that even within two years or three years of 
the agreements’ being signed, progress will of 
necessity be slow. We are dealing with prob- 
lems which have shown themselves to be 
intractable. Those who have read the report 
of the Economic Council know that over the 
last sixty years billions of dollars have been 
spent in the Atlantic Region. If I remember 
correctly the sum spent is $20 million. But 
over the last thirty years the so-called income 
differential has not only not been eliminated 
but it has remained constant. We are not at 
all under the impression that because two 
ministers signed a piece of paper saying we 
are going to do this and that, that this of 
itself solves any problems. The solving of 
problems only comes when we begin to 
implement a program. Now we have to con- 
sider the problems and why do they start. 


I have spent three days in the Gaspé meet- 
ing with different groups of people who have 
been asking the same question. They have 
said to me; “why is it that a year after the 
Gaspé agreement has been signed providing 
for $259 million almost nothing has hap- 
pened?” Well, the answer is that there are 
difficulties. The first difficulty is the intracta- 
ble nature of the problem. When we consider 
that for 150 years an area has been going 
downhill we can hardly expect to change the 
situation in two or three years. This is a 
problem, I might add, that has plagued all 
the prosperous countries of the western world 
for many years. Programs has been launched 
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to solve these problems, but by and large the 
success of these programs has been very slow. 
This has been the situation in the United 
States, in Canada, in England, in France, in 
Italy and in other places. Billions of dollars 
have been spent on it but nevertheless 
progress has been slight. So we do not start 
with the illusion that we are going to make a 
massive transformation overnight. If an area 
is poor and has been poor for years, we know 
that the roots of this situation are very deep 
and far-reaching and that a massive transfor- 
mation has to take place. But, as I said, this 
transformation cannot take place overnight. If 
there were simple answers to this problem, 
they would have been used long since and 
the problem would not exist today. 

The second difficulty is that in trying to 
overcome these problems and using the 
approach which has been used through FRED 
agreements, which is a novel approach, you 
require the combined action of federal and 
provincial departments. It is a multi-govern- 
ment and multi-departmental effort which re- 
quires an unusual amount of co-ordination. 
Now. everybody talks about co-ordination in 
government efforts but it is an extremely dif- 
ficult objective to reach. It is difficult because 
governments themselves, whether provincial 
or federal, are massive entities and you can- 
not change their ways of acting overnight to 
adapt them to the specific needs of a small 
area. I have here a map of eastern Canada 
and I show you here north-east New Bruns- 
wick. Now you can visualize the rest of the 
country. As you will see north-east New 
Brunswick on that map is a very small area 
from the point of view of a federal depart- 
ment, and a deputy minister or minister sit- 
ting in Ottawa must see this as being a very 
small area. But he has to administer pro- 
grams which cover the whole country and 
which must keep in mind national criteria 
and national purposes. So for a minister of a 
department to modify a program or alter an 
‘approach to accommodate the needs of a 
small area such as this is something that is 
not very easily done. One of the difficulties at 
the implementation level if that in order to 
make this co-ordination and this focusing 
possible, new administrative entities have to 
be created. In the case of north-east New 
Brunswick there is a provincial entity known 
as the Community Improvement Corporation 
which has been created specifically to imple- 
ment this agreement. Now this group has to 
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be set up, staff has to be recruited and people 
have to be trained to come to grips with the 
problem. The first time we met as an adviso- 
ry board dealing with the program for north- 
east New Brunswick we were confronted with 
a 500-page document of unequalled complexi- 
ty so you will see that there are difficulties in 
creating the administrative structures that 
will be able to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of the area. So, we have these two-fold. 
problems: intractable or very difficult situa- 
tions and, at the same time, the administra- 
tive difficulty of implementing the programs 
which have been designed to cope with the 
situations. Thus we are caught between these 
two horns, as it were, and, by definition, 
progress will have to be slow. I say that 
because we are not dealing with public works 
programs: we are dealing with people; we are 
trying to change the way in which people are 
behaving; and this is not something that can. 
be accomplished over night. 

Despite these difficulties, in the case of 
north-east New Brunswick you will recall 
that the total amount of money foreseen for 
north-east New Brunswick over the 10 years 
under the agreement is $89 million. Expendi- 
tures to March, 1969 have been $15.5 million 
under the agreement. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Just in that area? 


Mr. Saumier: Just in that area, under the 
agreement, $15.5 million. During the fiscal 
year now under way it is proposed to spend a 
further $13 million. So, during the first three 
years we will have spent $28 million which, if 
you make a quick computation, will show 
that as far as spending money, if you want, 
spending dollars is concerned, we are pretty 
much on schedule. 

Now, as was rightly pointed out, the fact 
we are spending money does not mean we are 
resolving problems. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You say that you have spent up to March, 
1969, say, $15 million. What program is in- 
volved there? 


Mr. Saumier: I can give you a brief run- 
down. Under the education program, which is 
in the agreement, we have spent $6.8 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Is that for new buildings? 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
New schools, teachers, professors? 


Mr. Saumier: That is right 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
When you put up these new buildings, do you 
work in conjunction with the Department of 
Education? 


Mr. Saumier: They are put up by the 
province. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
And you make a contribution? 


Mr. Saumier: We do not make a contribu- 
tion directly to education. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Did you say you do or you do not? 


Mr. Saumier: We do not. 
The Chairman: And for obvious reasons. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, I can understand that. 


Mr. Saumier: For the current year, under 
education, the amount of money proposed to 
be spent is $17.8 million. For the manpower 
program, manpower training, we have spent, 
to the end of March, 1969, $2.5 million. 
Those are expenditures by the federal Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. We ex- 
pect to spend this year $1.7 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
And what do you spend it on? 


Mr. Saumier: Training, occupational train- 
ing and so forth. 


The Chairman: Local? 


Mr. Yes, this 
people. 


The Chairman: And that is what the schools 
were built for? 


Saumier: is for the local 


Mr. Saumier: They are built for education. 
The Chairman: And training too? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, they are also used for 
training purposes. Under transportation we 
have spent $3 million in the first two years. 
This year we will spend $1.3 million. 


Senator Carter: On what 


transportation? 


type of 


Mr. Saumier: This is essentially for roads. 
For example, this year the province will 
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build a road, with a substantial federal: con- 
tribution, which will make it possible, among 
other benefits, for a couple of mines to be 
opened in the area. You may have seen 
statements in the papers saying that two large 
international mining companies intend to 
begin mining operations in north-east New 
Brunswick within two years. The road which 
will be built this year is one which will make 
it possible for these mining operations to 
begin earlier than was expected—and so 
forth. I am giving you the larger elements. 
For example, we have $653,000 for land use 
adjustment. We have $140,000 for housing, 
and next year $300,000. We have $900,000 for 
fisheries. So far we have spent $900,000 for 
fisheries, essentially for a project in Caraquet. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Is that the school? 


Mr. Saumier: No, this is the Caraquet haul- 
out which has been built under the agree- 
ment, and with substantial help from the 
Government. 


The Chairman: Of course, these projects 
are all useful and necessary. However, when 
you mention a figure of $140,000 for housing 
out of a total figure of $15 million, is that not 
a little disproportionate? What can you do 
with $140,000? It seems to me that housing 
would be a problem for these low income 
people, 


Mr. Saumier: Obviously, with $140,000 not 
much is done for housing, and this is one of 
the main problems of the area. 


Senator McGrand: Of what particular area? 


Mr. Saumier: This is north-east New-Bruns- 
wick. I should preface my remarks by saying 
that one must keep in mind that when we 
talk about an agreement for north-east New 
Brunswick involving $85 million, obviously 
that is not the total amount of money which 
governments are spending in the area over 
the 10-year period. This is essentially a spe- 
cial effort. Obviously, the normal, on-going 
governmental programs are not cancelled by 
these agreements. This would be a folly. This 
represents a special effort which is made 
either to create new programs to face new 
needs or to accelerate current or normal 
programs. 

If you look at the north-east New Bruns- 
wick agreement you will find there is some 
money foreseen here, $3 million-worth of help 
from Central Housing and Mortgage Corpora- 
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tion, so this is a small amount of money from 
this. 

One has to be very careful in noting that 
the $3 million in the agreement to be spent 
by CMHC does not represent a new CMHC or 
NHA housing program. This is the normal 
housing program of the CMHC which we are 
trying to bring within the co-ordinating orbit, 
if you want, of the agreement. 

One of the prime purposes of agreements of 
this type is to attempt to focus all the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts on the specific problems of 
the area, rather than to leave those programs 
to proceed in their own more or less isolated 
fashion. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Saumier, you say 
you are going to spend $1.7 million and then 
another $1 million next year on transporta- 
tion which would result in two mines being 
developed. 


Mr. Saumier: This is one benefit. 


Senator Hastings: But you told me just a 
moment ago that there are no benefits flowing 
from the development of mines or industry in 
these areas. 


Mr. Saumier: No, what I said, sir, was that 
the simple fact of having a new industry 
move into an area does not necessarily mean 
that it will have a substantial impact. 


Senator Hastings: That is, it will not havea 
substantial impact on the people in the area? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, on the people in the 
area. 

Senator Hastings: Then, why are we 
spending millions of dollars in order to 
put . 


Mr. Saumier: But if we do not have indus- 
tries there we will not be able to solve the 
problem. What I am saying is that that 
industry is a necessary input, if you will, but 
it is not sufficient in itself. You must have 
industry of some type in order to have the 
people employed, but if you think that by 
simply having an industrial development in 
the area you will thereby solve all the prob- 
lems of the area then you will be mistaken. 


Senator Carter: What you are thinking of is 
that there will be a fall-out from this that 
will help to develop the situation? 


Mr. Saumier: It has to be a fall-out. If you 
have a man who is 35 years of age, who has 
been unemployed for 20 years, who has a 
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grade 3 education which he received from 
teachers who themselves had only a grade 
4 education, and you put this man next door 
to the industry, you have not solved the prob- 
lem because the odds are that he will not be 
employed by this industry. You have to have 
a program to make sure that this gentleman 
who has a grade 3 education, who has been 
unemployed for 20 years, who has five chil- 
dren, who is living in a miserable shack... 


Senator Carter: That is what I am getting 
at. What are you making sure this fellow will 
have when you have taken him and worked 
out all these programs for him, and spent 
your money on him. Something should have 
happened to him. What do you expect of 
him? 


Mr. Saumier: We expect him to be gainful- 
ly employed. 


Senator Carter: Where? In this mill or 


mine? 


Mr. Saumier: If he can be employed in the 
mine or in this particular industry then that is 
the best possible thing for him, because he 
will be working in the area in which he was 
born and in which he has lived all his life, 
and where his wife and his children have 
their friends. But, if necessary, of course, he 
can go and work in Montreal, Toronto, Fred- 
ericton, or wherever he can find employment. 


Senator Carter: But there is no point in 
building a road to a mine so that this fellow 
can get a job in the mine while you are at the 
same time educating him so that he can go 
somewhere else. 


Mr. Saumier: But, surely, if you do not 
have any kind of industrial development in 
the area then by definition, if the area is 
otherwise very poor... 


Senator Carter: But you have already told 
us about ten times that the putting of indus- 
try into the area does not help. 


Mr. Saumier: It does not necessarily help 
that particular man, but it does help right 
away those people who can be employed— 
those people who have the education and the 
training, and who can start work tomorrow. 
But, if a new industry is set up in Bathurst, 
which is the largest city in northeastern New 
Brunswick, that will not necessarily help 
those people who live in the backwoods. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I think we have an example here, Mr. Chair- 
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man, which points out some of the weak- 
nesses of the whole system. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier, I wonder 
if you would mind holding your question for 
a moment while we obtain more of a 
consensus. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I should like to ask a question about the total 
of $15 million that was spent. The education 
portion of that was over $6 million last year, 
and it will be over $7 million this year? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I understand that this is not a direct grant to 
education, but it is in the agreement, of 
course. Is it matched by the province, or is it 
paid one hundred per cent by the federal 
Government? 


Mr. Saumier: This is a one hundred per 
cent provincial cost. Of course, if you read 
the agreement you will see that in the case of 
the northeast there is what is called an 
implementation grant which represents $7 
million. This is a grant at large from the 
federal Government to the province to enable 
the province to mount its own special effort. 
So, it is not a federal grant designed essen- 
tially for education, but, of course, one might 
say that if the Province of New Brunswick 
has a little bit more money in its general 
revenue fund then it will be able to put a 
little bit more money into education, among 
other things. For obvious reasons, this is not 
a grant directly for education from the feder- 
al Government. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
But it is frozen for that particular purpose? It 
could not be used for anything else, could it? 


Mr. Saumier: It could be used for any pro- 
vincial program. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Do you know whether it is used specifically 
for education? 


Mr. Saumier: Nowhere is 
specifically for education. 


it said it is 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Perhaps you have already answered my next 
question. I should like to refer to paragraph 9 
on page 3 of your brief, and to ask you to 
expand on what you have said there, particu- 
larly in the last part. You are talking about 
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ARDA, and about two-thirds of the way 
down the page you say: 

Finally, it became apparent that such 
measures and structures would be inef- 
fective if they did not take into account 
the political disadvantage of the poor 
rural area; we were thus led to stress the 
importance of participation of the people 
concerned in the drawing up and 
implementation of the ARDA programs 
which affected them. 


You are saying there, in effect, that the 
ARDA community programs as they were set 
up, and as they were going along, required 
the people in the area to take a small part in 
them. I am aware that there were community 
organizations trying to evolve their own pro- 
grams for recommendation. You have decided 
that this is a must, I gather? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 

You then go on to say: 
All this was accomplished gradually over 
a period of less than ten years in an often 
erratic and disorganized manner, with 
some spectacular failures... 

with which I agree 
... within a limited budget and through 
restricted programs. 


And then you say that the outcome of these 
efforts was FRED. I do not follow the 
sequence of your thinking there. You say that 
because of the lack of certain things you 
evolved the program FRED. Is there some- 
thing in FRED other than the lack of partici- 
pation at the community level which you say 
was not too apparent in ARDA? Is there 
something in FRED that we did not have 
before—an entirely new innovation that is 
going to bring about greater participation at 
the community level? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, there are some very sig- 
nificant differences between the ARDA pro- 
gram and the FRED program. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Yes, I understand that there are differences— 
well, I will let you continue. 


Mr. Saumier: There is, first of all, a finan- 
cial difference. FRED involves $300 million. 
Another difference, which is of some impor- 
tance, is that under the FRED act we were 
able to launch efforts that were both federal 
and provincial in nature. It should be realized 
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that under the ARDA agreements we are 
financing strictly provincial programs; the 
ARDA agreement was designed for the feder- 
al Government to pay part of the cost of 
financing a certain number of exclusively 
provincial programs. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Do you call any shared cost program a pro- 
vincial program? 


Mr. Saumier: In this particular case... 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
No, as a general definition. 


Mr. Saurnier: Not necessarily. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I thought that it was what you were saying 
just now. 


Mr. Saumier: I am saying that under the 
ARDA agreement the federal contributions 
are made exclusively to provincial programs, 
whether new programs or on-going; they are 
always provincial programs. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
How do you define a provincial program as 
opposed to a federal program? 


Mr. Saumier: A program administered 100 
per cent by the province. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
But approved by the federal government; it is 
still a provincial program which you would 
approve before making a grant? 


Mr. Saumier: Definitely, yes, but it is a 
program administered entirely by the prov- 
ince. The province says it intends to launch a 
program through, for example, the provincial 
department of agriculture or department of 
forestry, and asks the federal authority to pay 
50 per cent of the cost of the program under 
the agreement, which the federal authority 
eventually pays. It is, however, a strictly pro- 
vincial program. Within the FRED agreement 
we pay part of the cost of provincial pro- 
grams, but a reading of the agreement will 
show that there are a number of federal pro- 
grams also involved, which are co-ordinated 
under the aegis of the FRED agreement. This 
is a second difference. 

Coming to the point you raised specifically, 
there is a third difference, namely population 
participation. To take Northeast New Bruns- 
wick as an example it is foreseen that during 
the lifetime of the agreement there will be $1 
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million to finance a certain number of what 
might be called citizens’ organizations, to give 
the citizens’ organizations budgets, through 
which they will be able to play a meaningful 
role in the implementation of the agreement. 
In the Gaspé agreement there is an amount of 
about $300,000 for this purpose. The philoso- 
phy behind this is that in these types of pro- 
grams, which are attempting to transform the 
ways in which people behave, it is essential 
to convince the people themselves of the 
validity of the programs, and the only way to 
do that is to give them a say of some sort... 


The Chairman: Participation? 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. They must be 
given a say in the way in which the programs 
are conceived and administered. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Have you not changed the philosophy that 
has been followed for some years, that 
if you want to participate in a program 
you have to do so from your own heart, be 
willing to do it, but when you are paid for it 
you do not make the same approach? 


Mr. Saumier: Nobody is paid to participate 
in the programs. In the case of Northeast 
New Brunswick, for example, this money is 
used to finance two organisations, one the 
Northern Regional Development Council, 
which is an English-speaking organization, 
and the other the Conseil régional de déve- 
loppement du nord, which is the parallel 
French-speaking organization. Grants are 
made to these organizations under the agree- 
ment so that they are able to hire a few 
permanent staff and organize a number of 
seminars in order to make the population 
aware of the programs offered to them, and 
to receive the representations of the popula- 
tion. For example, the people can say that in 
their opinion the program is misguided or 
that it is not working. If you like, it is a 
permanent link between the governmental 
apparatus that is trying to administer the 
program and the population, so that the gov- 
ernmental apparatus will be aware, ideally at 
all times, of the reaction, feelings, opinions, 
comments and criticisms of the population 
concerning the working of the program. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Do you feel you are going to get that, 
that you are closer to getting that? 


The Chairman: They have had it for some 
time. 
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Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I know they had the intention of working 
towards it. 


Mr. Saumier: This is one of the most 
difficult areas, an area in which gentle- 
men, I do not hestitate to say we have not 
found the answer. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You do not know why ? 


Mr. Saumier: We know why. At least we 
know why to some degree. The problem con- 
fronting these local organizations is that in 
order to justify their existence vis-a-vis the 
governments they have to take (if I may use 
jargon) an overall area view, For example, 
they would have to say that in a given area 
there was a place or one large centre; that 
with the limited amount of money at their 
disposal for the program to make economic 
sense the money would have to be concentrat- 
ed to the utmost possible degree in a few 
key spots; industry should not be encouraged 
everywhere but should be encouraged in one 
or two locations. That makes economic sense. 
This is only one instance. In order for these 
organizations to play a meaningful role vis-a- 
vis us, this is the kind of approach that is 
necessary. 

For these organizations to be meaningful to 
those they represent, there is almost a 
requirement that the benefits of the agree- 
ment be spread evenly over the whole area. 
Every small town and village wants a project 
of some kind, so that in the abstract the citi- 
zens’ organizations are continuously torn 
between these two opposing requirements. 
There is the requirement of economic focus- 
ing, which is one of our own ds a 
government. 

Our own prime requirements are the 
requirements of efficiency and efficacy on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, the require- 
ments of the population. People do not want 
to move, and quite reasonably so, and they 
tell their organizations, “You go and tell those 
people in Ottawa and Fredericton that we 
want something for everybody in this thing.” 
If they take the second attitude then, of 
course, their usefulness, as far as we as 
bureaucrats are concerned, is slight, because 
this is an added difficulty. If they take the 
Opposite attitude, and say there cannot be 
Something for everybody, then, of course, 
they are challenged by the local people, and 
the mayor will say: “By God, how come you 
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are saying that my village has to be wiped 
out. This is ridiculous,” They are continuously 
torn between these two problems. This is the 
first difficulty. 

The second difficulty is in the extent to 
which these organizations are effective and 
viable. There is a formal tendency on the part 
of the population to see these organizations as 
exercising a complete control over the way in 
which the plan is implemented and, in fact, 
in reality, these organizations are playing a 
strictly advisory role. It is very difficult—and 
this is a problem with which we have strug- 
gled in every one of these plans—to put 
together a system whereby these organiza- 
tions will have a meaningful input into these 
programs as they are being evolved. For 
example, we have a general agreement for 10 
years, which says we are going to spend X 
number of millions of dollars. Every year 
there is an annual slice. The annual slice for 
northeast New Brunswick was determined, by 
and large, six months ago. 

We are dealing with very confidential doc- : 
uments—budget ramifications and so forth. If 
we want the citizens organization to be in a 
position to tell us, “Look, in this next annual 
slice you are going in the wrong direc- 
tion,” they have to be made aware of what 
our own thinking is a year ahead of time. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Did you try to get their thinking a year ago? 


The Chairman: The governmental thinking 
a year ahead of time was— 


Mr. Saumier: It is of a very confidential 
nature. 


The Chairman: Aside from its confidential 
nature, are they thinking a year ahead of 
time? 


Mr. Saumier: We have to. We have to make 
a five-year forecast. 


The Chairman: When you come to the com- 
munity and you ask for their efforts, why 
would certain matters be confidential? You 
have a project and you are going to spend $3 
million this year and $2 million next year. 
Where is the confidentiality? 


Mr. Saumier: The confidentiality does not 
extend to our intention to spend $3 million or 
$4 million this year, but it becomes difficult 
when we are dealing with specific projects. 
For example, the various projects in New 
Brunswick and Quebec have to be imple- 
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mented by the various Government depart- 
ments. They, therefore, become part of the 
budgets of these departments. 


I am told—and I have no reason to ignore 
this opinon or to cast it aside—that it is not 
easy to tell anybody outside the Government 
what the Department of Forestry of New 
Brunswick intends to spend in 1970, because 
we are dealing here with budget matters 
which have to be held secret. 


The Chairman: Yes, but in respect of FRED 
you could tell me today what you are going to 
spend approximately each year and I do not 
live in New Brunswick. For instance, we 
started out with $90 million in northeastern 
New Brunswick. You have spent in two years 
maybe $20 million odd. I know that you are 
going to spend approximately $10 million a 
year. If you are going to spend approximately 
$10 million, and you spend $12 million or $8 
million, why cannot that be made known? 


Mr. Saumier: As I have tried to indicate, 
Mr. Chairman, the total amount of money is 
not very controversial, but what should 
interest a local organization is how this $10 
million be broken down—how much for 
roads, housing, industrial, and agricultural 
development? This is where we run into what 
is essentially a legal obstacle. The people tell 
us that it is ridiculous to you consult them 
after the decisions have been made; they 
want to be consulted before the fact. It is 
very difficult to consult these people before 
the fact, because we are dealing with budget 
matters which cannot be made available at 
large. 


The Chairman: You are refining the term 
when you talk about budget matters. You are 
not dealing with budget matters in the sense 
that we understand budgets. What you are 
dealing with is your difficulty in respect of 
specific programs in not letting somebody in 
New Brunswick know that next year you are 
going to the eastern part, and the following 
year into the western part, of that area. 


Mr. Saumier: This will not be too difficult. 
Let me give you an example. This is a discus- 
gion which we have had with New Brunswick 
and Quebec officials all along. Everybody is 
very aware of this difficulty. If we want to 
tell the population of northeastern New Bruns- 
wick how much money the provincial 
Department of Highways is going to spend 
under a plan in their area, you have to reveal 
to them an element of the budget of the pro- 
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vincial Department of Highways for the year 
1970-1971. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Is this a fact, that you would have to make 
this known, or would have to reveal the regu- 
lar budget in addition to this separate and 
special program? 


Mr. Saumier: At least a part of the budget, 
because the New Brunswick Department of 
Highways, when it is going to build roads, 
builds them under the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Highways. 


Senator O'Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Would it be so different from the trans- 
Canada program? That is perhaps what you 
are talking about. However, this is in relation 
to mines in New Brunswick. It has always 
been, to my knowledge, that provincial gov- 
ernment workings, with respect to the 
Department of Highways, was a joint provin- 
cial program and it was pretty well known. 
Of course, this could be different. If you were 
going to decide on a highway for a specific 
purpose or industry, yes. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary, this runs 
through the whole of the undertaking that 
they are faced with and the involvement of 
the community. It is happening in Manitoba, 
Quebec and wherever they go. The communi- 
ty is anxious to participate and wants to help, 
but after a while it says, “Look, really, have 
you consulted us or have you just told us?” 
There is the trouble. Have I put the situation 
fairly. I am told by people in the field that 
what you did in Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba, in involving the people, has been 
the most successful aspect of your work. 


Mr. Saumier: Well, it has been successful to 
some extent. Maybe I should simply leave it 
at that, sir. 


The Chairman: Explain what you did, 
because that is the story that we get back, 
and that we have read. 


Mr. Saumier: Possibly the most interesting 
instance here is Quebec. In the Gaspé area, 
with a population of 300,000, in Quebec, while 
the plan was being formally discussed in its 
study period of research period, the whole 
research exercise cost roughly $4 million. Of 
this, roughly half was spent to launch what is 
called a social animation process. This meant 
that the planning effort was entrusted to a 
special bureau called the Eastern Quebec 
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Development Bureau, a private non-profit 
corporation financed 50 per cent by the feder- 
al Government and 50 per cent by the provin- 
cial government. The planners working for 
that bureau, the BAEQ as it is called or was 
called produced first of all a preliminary 
document which gave their preliminary dis- 
cussions and recommendations and so on, in 
ten volumes which on a shelf would have 
been over a foot thick. They took these doc- 
uments and the animators had meetings with 
practically every organization in the Gaspé, 
thousands of meetings, and these recommen- 
dations were discussed in full by the people, 
and the recommendations were studied in 
regard to fisheries, forestry, agriculture and 
so on. They took the results of these discus- 
sions and scrutinized them again and fed 
them within their own framework of planning 
which had been involved. So one might say 
that to a large extent the final recommenda- 
tions of the BAEQ of this research office, 
reflected the thinking of the people of Gaspé. 
It does not surprise me—I spent three days in 
the Gaspé over the weekend in an area called 
the Matapédia Valley and was very severely 
taken to task by the people. They said they 
had never been consulted at all on what was 
being planned, as far as they were concerned. 
I give this as an example of the difficulties 
which arise. 

As a result of all this process of discussion 
and consultation the final set of reeommenda- 
tions was arrived at by the BAEQ and was 
given to the two governments. We took some 
and we left others. There were certain hy- 
potheses underlying the work of the planners 
which we as governments were not prepared 
to accept. I will give only one instance. 

The milk output of the Gaspé at the time 
the research went on was about 400,000 tons 
per year. The planners proposed raising this 
at least twofold, to one million tons per year. 
We knew later on that this increase was com- 
pletely out of the question because in Canada 
now we are producing too much milk. So we 
as governments were obliged to reject this 
recommendation. This recommendation for 
doubling the output of milk had been accept- 
ed by the development bureau because it had 
been discussed and accepted by the farmers 
who said they were going to increase produc- 
tion and there was going to be big money 
invested in it. The two governments then said 
the figure was not acceptable and that they 
will not maintain production at the same 
level. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Let us find the final clause in the recom- 
mendation first. How is it that somebody 
living in the area made that recommendation 
and stirred up all the people? 


Mr. Saumier: If you are interested, I will 
come to that in a moment. We are faced with 
one of the difficulties of this participation 
process. It builds up expectations and if for 
some reason these expectations cannot be met 
there is a situation of tremendous complexity. 


The Chairman: And a 
Parliament. 


march on 


Mr. Saumier: The honourable senator asked 
me why the planners made this recommenda- 
tion. We get involved here in very abstract 
issues. For example, one of the basic hypoth- 
eses of the planners was that they wanted 
to minimize the degree of our migration from 
the Gaspé into the rest of Quebec and into 
the rest of Canada. Starting with this assump- 
tion, then of course they found they must. 
give people something to do in the area. The 
area is not completely unsuitable for milk 
production so in asking themselves for a way 
out to keep everybody in the Gaspé employed 
we find that we have a case for development 
to increase milk output. At that time, in 1963- 
64, the forecast for milk requirements was not 
as bad as it is now. For example, it is only in 
the last couple of years that the full impact of 
milk substitute has become known, the fact 
that to a large extent the fat of the milk, the 
part which has the highest value, can be 
replaced by vegetable fat. This makes known 
the fact that we are going as far as milk is 
concerned through a surplus position. This 
has been known for a couple of years but it 
was not as clear then. The world goes on and 
events change and to the extent when you do 
a piece of research and it reaches completion 
and the time comes for development, whoev- 
er arrived at the conclusion may find it has to 
be changed. In arriving at the conclusion you 
involve the people in the area and the popu- 
lation builds up expectations on that. Then 
when for some reason you find you have to 
cut back or change the hypothesis, you are in 
a difficult situation. 


I would say however, that for the popula- 
ton of the Gaspé it is now much simpler to 
get them to understand that this particular 
objective of increased milk output cannot be 
accepted. It is easier to make them understand 
it now than it would have been to make them 
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understand it if this process of discussion had 
not taken place. The mere fact that they have 
discussed the situation themselves means they 
have become aware of the economics. Then I 
could tell them, as I did over the weekend, 
that the situation has changed, that these are 
the figures and the facts and the projection, 
and they can realize themselves that this par- 
ticular objective no longer makes any sense. 
If the process of discussion had not taken 
place, the suggestion of cutting back would 
have been much more difficult. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Their discussion must have been pretty limit- 
ed before they made the recommendation. 


Mr. Saumier: The recommendations were 
based on the best information available then. 
What happens there was a process of discus- 
sion and you introduce an element of ration- 
ality into the process. You do not come in and 
ask them to say what they want, that the 
millions of dollars are going to flow. In the 
ease of the BAEQ@ the recommendations were 
arrived at on the basis of economics and even 
these were to some extent challenged by 
some of the people themselves. Therefore, 
they became informed of the way in which 
one government would arrive at these policy 
decisions and because they took part in the 
‘discussion at that time it is easier to cause 
them to change their minds when the situa- 
tion changed, than it would have been if this 
discussion had not taken place. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
In the case of the people there, who were 
going to go ahead with the milk production, 
how are they going to diversify themselves 
now? 


Mr. Saumier: Now you come to the other 
side of the coin. The situation in most of 
these areas in the Gaspé organization plan is 
one where you are confronted with what we 
call basi¢ sector situations in agriculture, 
fisheries and forestries, which are very poor. 
There are too many people working in these 
sectors. For example, in agriculture there are 
in the Gaspé now roughly 10,000 farms. Our 
estimate is that there is room for 1,500 
efficient farms. The 10,000 farmers now earn 
approximately $1,000 a year. Fifteen hundred 
farmers could earn from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year. The question becomes what do you do 
with the 8,500 farmers who are left. 


There are two ways to solve the problem. 
Either some sectors in the Gaspé will expand 
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to absorb these people or they will have to 
move out of the area. Now, you might ask 
why these farmers cannot move into forestry, 
for example. Well, you find that the situation 
in forestry is similar to that in farming. There 
are too many people working in forestry earn- 
ing little income. So you want to employ 
fewer people in forestry as well so that the 
fewer people would be able to work 10 or 11 
months of the year and get a decent income. 
So the question is, can you find other sectors 
which will expand employment. If you cannot 
find any such sectors, or if the forecast 
increase is not such as to absorb the labour 
force, then obviously you come to the other 
solution. The 8,500 who are left must move 
outside the area. 

But the message I was giving to the people 
I was meeting in the Gaspé over the weekend 
was very simple. I was telling them that in 
Quebec as a whole there is 8 per cent unem- 
ployment today so that there is only very 
little justification for moving people out of 
the Gaspé, taking them away from their 
farms or from their forest industries or the 
small fishing centres and moving them out- 
side, because there would still be the problem 
of where they will go when they are outside. 
Will they go to Montreal where there is now 
9 per cent unemployment? Where will they 
go? 

The basic dilemma of any such planning is 
that you may on the one hand contemplate 
massive inputs or massive transformations, 
but, if you generate, in the course of these 
massive transformations, surplus labour 
force, then you have to employ this labour 
force elsewhere. My opinion is that until such 
time as you know that the prospects of 
employing this labour force are good outside 
the area, then the last thing you should do is 
to disturb the area. In my opinion it is much 
better to leave somebody in the Gaspé farm- 
ing a small farm and earning $1,000 a year 
than to move him to Montreal where he will 
become unemployed. This is the whole 
dilemma. 


Let me put it this way: is is difficult to 
resolve the problems of underdeveloped areas 
in a prosperous economy. It is impossible to 
resolve them within an over-all economic pic- 
ture which is not one of prosperity. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
What are these people going to do, then, 
these 8,500 who are going to have to disap- 
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‘pear from the farming picture? You told them 


what they were going to have to do, did you? 
They could not move out because there was 
no point in moving elsewhere in Quebec, to 
Montreal, for example. What do you suggest? 
A guaranteed income? 


The Chairman: Of course, many of them 
are relying on you for a solution, Senator 
O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough). It is up to 
you and the rest of the committee. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
The witness said it was comparatively simple 
to tell them what they could not do. But what 
can they do? 


The Chairman: Yes, it is a question of what 
to do. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
Yes. 


Senator Quart: I know the area you speak 


of very well, Mr. Saumier, and I love it. 


What groups did you approach in the Gaspé 
and how did you set up your committee con- 
sultation, or whatever you call it? 


Mr. Saumier: Do you mean my visit last 
week or through the whole time? 


Senator Quart: Well, even last week’s visit. 
It would be rather interesting to hear about 
‘that. I am sure you had a nice weekend, 
despite the rain, because they are very hospi- 
table down there in many ways. 


Mr. Saumier: I think my little foray into 
the Gaspé last week is rather inconsequential 
in this matter, but in the Gaspé there used to 
be a philosophical premise, initially, with 
which one can agree or disagree, namely, 
that, if one wanted to cause or induce a radi- 
cal transformation of the area from a social 
‘and sociological point of view, one had to 
create in the area what might be called a new 
social structure. 


In other words, what this means, very 
bluntly, is that the Gaspé area, like any such 
area, has a certain social structure where 
some people are leaders and some people are 
led. The leaders in the Gaspé have been pros- 
perous throughout history. The led have been 
‘poor. If you want to cause a situation where 
the poor will become prosperous, so the 


_ analysis ran, you are addressing a challenge 


to the established structure because you are 
‘telling the leaders, “We do not believe that 
you have done a good job of managing the 
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resources of our area, and the proof of your 
bad job is precisely that we, as a population, 
are poor.” Therefore, the reasoning was, if 
you try to address yourselves to and involve 
in this exercise the leaders, you are bound to 
come with solutions and approaches which 
will benefit the leaders but will not benefit 
the poor. Therefore, we must set in motion, 
the reasoning was, a process whereby we will 
not work with and address ourselves to the 
traditional leaders but a new group of leaders 
altogether, people who will come from the 
grass roots. 


Senator Quart: But mentioned 


organizations. 


you 


Mr. Saumier: Now, this was reflected in the 
way in which the organization took place, and 
I will give you one very clear example of 
that. There was a systematic effort—and you 
can, I think, now understand why this took 
place in this fashion—there was a systematic 
effort, on which I do not pass judgment, to 
exclude from the participation and consulta- 
tion process all the established groups, M.P.’s, 
M.L.A.’a, business leaders and so forth. There 
was a systematic and conscious effort at say- 
ing, “You have had a chance for the last 100 
years to show what you could do. Now we see 
what you have done. Therefore, we are now 
going to set up a new structure altogether 
which will by-pass you entirely, because”, so 
the reasoning was. “we are very skeptical of 
the solutions and the approaches which you, 
the traditional leaders, could come forward 
with, because you have had a chance to say 
so and apply them for the last 100 years.” 
The participation structure which was set up 
was a parallel one from which all the estab- 
lished groups were carefully and systemati- 
cally excluded, by and large. There were 
some differences, of course, but that is why 
the planners were constantly accused of 
working outside the established channels, and 
few people realized at the time that not only 
did they not feel guilty about that accusation, 
but they took it as a token of success and said 
“we do not want to work through the estab- 
lished channels because we have no confi- 
dence in those channels. You have had a 
chance to show what they can do and they 


have not done anything”’. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary, that may 
not be an answer to your question, but I 
wonder if you would mind letting Senator 
McGrand ask some questions at this stage 
because he has another meeting to attend. 
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Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I think that is an answer to my question. 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we are going to get very far with this 
because this is a very big subject to deal with 
in one meeting. However, I am particularly 
interested in all of New Brunswick, and while 
the major problem concerns the north-eastern 
counties, I would like to clear up a point 
about Mactaquac first. May I ask if you are 
familiar with that area personally? 


Mr. Saumier: I have been through that area 
once physically. 


Senator McGrand: Very good. Now there is 
some confusion between Mactaquac and 
Nackawic. I asked you when you were com- 
ing today to be sure to bring a large map of 
New Brunswick so as to get a better idea of 
the areas involved in these problems. If you 
look at the map and see the St. John River 
from Mactaquac running through all the little 
villages up to Woodstock you will see that the 
Indians were not involved in that area. But 
when the dam was built there and the region 
was flooded for a distance of 75 miles it 
involved the flooding of many farm areas. The 
government bought the land from the people 
to flood it and the ARDA program or the 
FRED program as a result set about rehabili- 
tating the people of that area in making best 
use of the land that was left and in re-estab- 
lishing them in other areas. Out of that 
came the development of Nackawic. That was 
not a prosperous area. At the same time it 
was not an area where there was poor educa- 
tion. There were regional high schools at Har- 
vey Station, Southampton and Meductick so 
that people did not lack fundamental educa- 
tion. Now the other day it was said that a 
number of industries came into New Bruns- 
wick as a result of ARDA. I think the num- 
ber given was 65. Anyway I know that a 
Swiss or German family brought a small 
industry into the Meductick area. This is the 
making of cymbals in brass. Did the ARDA 
program have anything to do with the bring- 
ing in of that little industry? Do you know 
anything about that? 


Mr. Saumier: I am afraid I do not, sir. 


Senator McGrand: Well then going back to 
north-eastern New Brunswick for a moment, 
you mentioned the new mines and the roads 
going to the mines. Now are these new min- 
ing developments or are they merely the 
mines of New Bathurst and Heathsteel. 
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Mr. Saumier: These new mines 


altogether. 


are 


Senator McGrand: New mines and not sim- 
ply new mining developments. 


Mr. Saumier: They are not in the Belledune 
area they are in a different area altogether. 


Senator McGrand: What area are they in? 
Mr. Saumier: The St. Quentin area. 


Senator McGrand: Both Brunswick and 
Heathsteel have begun down at the mouth of 
the Miramachi at Bathurst on that map. 


Mr. Saumier: This is more inland. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
The others are back at Charlo. 


Senator McGrand: Going back to the north- 
east corner you have in north-east New Bruns- 
swick a number of projects. Number 3 on 
table 5 of your brief shows the Mactaquac 
project, but I would like to know what these 
projects are. 


Mr. Saumier: As the title of the table indi- 
cates those are research projects. 


Senator McGrand: Well what have ‘you 
done in the area going up from Bathurst 
towards Belledune? There are many small 
villages in that region and I wonder what you 
have done in those localities to help the peo- 
ple. What projects have you put in there, not 
in blueprint form but in actual operation? 


Mr. Saumier: You mean by that physical 
projects? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Mr. Saumier: So far as physical projects 
are concerned, there have been none. This is 
an excellent example of the difficulties we 
have faced in this area. Here is Belledune on 
this side and there is Bathurst which is about 
30 miles away. There is at Belledune a large 
mining development involving two or three 
companies, and we have these four or five 
small villages where a large number of the 
people work in these mines. 


Senator McGrand: I do not wish to interrupt 
you, but I want to get to the point. The 
problem with Gloucester County is that it is 
overpopulated. It was overpopulated as a 
result of the fishing industry becoming less 
profitable, and farming and lumbering disap- 
pearing. The farms were small; there was 
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more 25 and 15-acre arms in Gloucester Coun- 
ty than in all the rest of the province put 
together. But these people got by by working 
in the lumberwoods, not only in that area but 
by going elsewhere in the province to peel 
pulp and work at lumber generally. Now 
what program have you got going that would 
be of any value to the people of St. Isidore 
and other similar areas which are heavily 
populated. 


Mr. Saumier: The intent of the program we 
have there is a very simple one; it is simply 
to close down all these marginal farming 
settlements. People are living there on farms, 
if we can call them “farms”... 


Senator McGrand: Fifteen and 20 acres, 
with no woodlot. 


Mr. Saumier: ...very often with two or 
three houses, one next to the other, with the 
grandparents, parents and children living in 
the various houses. The intent is to close 
down these farms altogether and to move the 
people out of there. 


Senator McGrand: Where to, though? 


Mr. Saumier: This is the question: Where 
to? For example, in order to move them to 
Bathurst you must have available for them in 
Bathurst two things: first of all, employment; 
and, secondly, housing. Employment in 
Bathurst right now is non-existent. Therefore, 
employment being non-existent, there is no 
point in building housing. So, meanwhile 
until employment can be generated in 
Bathurst, there is little point in moving these 
people away from where they are now. This is 
the dilemma of any of these operations. 
Unless you have a prosperous centre in the 
area which is growing, there is simply no 
purpose in moving the people away from 
where they are now into unemployment 
elsewhere. 


Senator McGrand: With regard to popula- 
tion, did you not find that the problem along 
the Matapedia and the problem in the interior 
part of Gloucester County are different ones? 
I do not think that the Matapedia is 
over-populated. 


Mr. Saumier: In the small village I was 
ies ape 


Senator McGrand: I mean the Matapedia 
valley. 


Mr. Saumier: The Matapedia valley right 
now is a problem area. I will give you again 
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the example of the village where I was on 
Sunday evening, a place called Causapscal, 
where there are roughly 100 farms. There is a 
possibility, on a strictly rational economic 
basis, for 10 farms. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
This is very hilly country for farming. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, it is poor farming coun- 
try, all dairy farms with 10 or 15 cows, a 
completely uneconomic operation, with no 
hope whatever for the future. There are 
also in the Matapedia valley some substantial 
forest resources which we are now, under the 
plan, in the process of developing. If the 
development we hope for goes forward, this 
will generate roughly 400 jobs, and it will 
then become possible, on paper—and it is 
easy on paper to say that we will take a 
marginal farmer and make him into a forest 
operator, but this is the intent. Whether these 
90 farmers will in fact want io become forest 
operators is a different question altogether. 


Senator McGrand: That is what I want to 
get at. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand, I have to 
give Senator Carter a chance. He has a differ- 
ent subject and has to get away. 


Senator McGrand: I want to get one ques- 
tion in that I have been waiting to ask for 
over a year, and that is that in the Matapedia 
area there is the possibility of developing 
productive woodlots or forest farmers, some- 
thing you would not get in the interior of 
Gloucester County, where the farms are down 
to 10 and 15 acres and the woodlots are gone, 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. As far as the 
farm woodlot is concerned, the consensus of 
the experts seems to be that the forest farmer 
who depends for his livelihood on forest 
exploitation is not the applicable solution. We 
must move into large forests, and that is why 
in the Gaspé agreement we have taken steps 
to have these farms. 


Senator Carter: Senator O’Leary (An- 
tigonish-Guysborough) covered my initial 
question. I would like to come back to your 
Table 1. Let us take Prince Edward Island, 
For the seven-year program you have almost 
$243 million, and you say only $76.5 million 
of that is going to be paid by the federal 
Government. 


Mr. Saumier: 
contribution. 


This, is... the,, FRED 
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Senator Carter: 
fund, is it not? 


But FRED is a federal 


Mr. Saumier: The total federal contribution 
there will be $125 million. 


Senator Carter: What is the total federal? 


Mr. Saumier: The total FRED is $76.5 mil- 
lion; and the total federal, including the $76 
million, is $125 million. 


Senator Carter: Where is the balance of the 
$125 million coming from? 


Mr. Saumier: For example, from the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
and the Department of Fisheries. What we 
have in the case of P.E.I. is an agreement of 
unprecedented scope which tries to co-ordi- 
nate, under the one aegis, practically all the 
provincial and federal programs which apply 
to P.E.I. now, and to supplement them by 
means of the $76 million coming from the 
FRED fund. 


Senator Carter: Even if the total federal 
contribution is $125 million, that is still less 
than half, or just about half, and that still 
leaves $118 million for poor little Prince 
Edward Island to find. 


Mr, Saumier: As a matter of fact, under 
this $118 million, P.E.I., the real contribution 
of Canada is more than the $125 million, 
because in this $118 million there are the 
equalization payments, for example, which 
come from the federal Government and 
which are a contribution at large. 


Senator Carter: This is what I am trying to 
get at. You have given us figures here for the 
total planned cost, but it is a conglomeration 
of moneys spent under public works, housing 
and all sorts of things. How can we ever 
pinpoint what is going to be spent to develop 
this particular area? What is coming from 
your department? You talk about FRED and 
ARDA. But from other departments, under 
public works, housing, education and all sorts 
of things, there is going to be more money. It 
would have been more meaningful to me if I 
knew what Prince Edward Island is expected 
to pay in the seven years, because there are 
only 107,000 people there, and I am interested 
in knowing how they are going to manage it. 


Mr. Saumier: This is a question that has 
been asked of us very often and that we have 
asked ourselves. We have asked ourselves: 
What is the net new federal contribution to 
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P.EJ. under the agreement? I am sorry to 
have to say it is a question that it is not 
possible to answer. It is not possible to answ- 
er it for a fairly simple reason, because it 
depends on the assumptions you make. For 
example, we are asked, and we ask our- 
serves: What will the federal Department of 
Manpower and Immigration spend in P.E.I. 
over and above its regular programs, which 
would represent the special effort of that 
department in P.E.I.? It is not possible to 
answer that because, depending upon the 
assumptions you make as to the rate of 
growth of various federal programs in Pen. 
you come up with entirely different answers, 
because the manpower program applies to 
P.E.1., just as it does to every other area in 
Canada. How much, in fact, the Department 
of Manpower has spent in P.E.I., without the 
FRED agreement, is something to which there 
is no answer. 


Senator Carter: I do not understand why 
you include in your total cost plan figures 
which would be spent regardless of whether 
there was a FRED agreement, or whether 
there was a rural development department at 
all. This would be spent anyway. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, this would be spent, that 
is right. 


Senator Carter: So, it makes your figures, 
in my estimation, meaningless, and you pro- 
ject them up to $725 million for Prince 
Edward Island for 15 years. Have you any 
idea of how much of that amount will come 
from the people of Prince Edward Island 
themselves? 


Mr. Saumier: The only determination that 
has been made is as far as the first five to 
seven years is concerned. After that the 
whole issue will have to be renegotiated again 
because, obviously, after the first seven 
years, if the plan has any success at all, the 
financial capability of the Government of 
Prince Edward Island will have been consid- 
erably enhanced and it should be, therefore, 
in a position to pay more than it would 
appear to be in a position to pay today. If you 
were to ask: How much will Prince Edward 
Island be able to spend of its own money in, 
say, ten or twelve years’ time... 


Senator Carter: But what I do not under- 
stand is why you include figures of amounts 
that would be spent anyway as part of the 
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total for the development of Prince Edward 
Island? Why do you do that? 


Mr. Saumier: The reason for this is that the 
Prince Edward Island agreement is an agree- 
ment which tries to bring together practically 
all existing provincial and federal programs 
on the Island—all of them. 


Senator Carter: Can you give us the net 
figures, apart from what you would have 
spent anyway? Can you then tell us what 
goals you have for these expenditures which 
are directly focussed on development? 


Mr. Saumier: As I said earlier, the only 
clear figure that can be given as representing 
a new federal contribution to the Island is the 
amount of money coming from the FRED 
fund, namely, $76 million for the first five to 
seven years. 


Senator Carter: Well, the amount that 
comes from the federal Government depends 
upon what the provincial government can 
shell out? 


Mr. Saumier: No, this is not conceived in 
that way. What we have in the Prince 
Edward Island agreement is a complex of 
programs, some of which deal with education, 
some of which deal with highways, some of 
which deal with manpower training, with 
forestry, with agriculture, and even with the 
Government structure in Prince Edward 
_ Island itself. We have a complex of programs, 
the total cost of which is shared between the 
federal and _ provincial governments. As a 
matter of fact, if one looks at the Prince 
Edward Island agreement carefully one sees 
that the lion’s share of the provincial budget 
is encompassed within the agreement, 
because the agreement covers practically all 
aspects of government activities on the 
Island. 


Senator Carter: To turn to something else, 
the money you have allocated here—it is 
under the headings of FRED and ARDA. 
FRED and ARDA are no more. You are just 
continuing programs that are underway in 
these particular cases? 


Mr. Saumier: FRED is no more, but ARDA 
is still on the books. 


Senator Carter: And you are just adminis- 
tering it? 
Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I think Senator O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough) brought out the 
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point that there was a difference in philoso- 
phy in respect of the payments under FRED 
and under ARDA, although I never really 
discovered what that difference was. All I 
could see of the difference was that in respect 
of the ARDA programs you just turned the 
money over to the provincial governments 
and they administered it, but I never got a 
clear idea of what the difference in philoso- 
phy between the two programs was. 


Mr. Saumier: Would you like me to expand 
on this for a moment? 


The Chairman: Yes, 


Mr. Saumier: The difference in philosophy 
is the following: Under the ARDA agreement 
we deal with isolated projects. If a province 
wants to engage in a farm consolidation pro- 
ject, for example, in a given area then we 
will deal with that small isolated project on 
its own merits. If two years afterwards they 
want to have a farm consolidation project 
elsewhere, then we will deal with that. So, 
under ARDA we are dealing with a number 
of isolated projects that may or may not be 
related one to the other. 

Under FRED we go at it in a completely 
different fashion. We carve out an agreement 
with a province in respect of a rural area that 
has_ substantial problems, and we try to 
devise an approach that will look at all the 
problems of the area on a comprehensive 
basis, and define programs which are strongly 
interrelated which will tackle all of these 
problems at the same time in an integrated 
and co-ordinated fashion. 

So, on the one hand, under ARDA we have 
isolated projects, which we may say are es- 
sentially ad hoc projects, and, on the other 
hand, under FRED we have... 


Senator Carter: Can you say that you have 
an integrated program under FRED? 


Mr. Saumier: That is right, it is an inte- 
grated program which tries to focus on the 
totality of the problems of an area, and 
resolve them all at the same time. 


Senator Carter: Where does ADA, which is 
the Area Development Agency, come in? How 
do you overlap with them? 


Mr. Saumier: ADA is a program which has 
a very clear purpose—that of bringing new 
industries to depressed areas. 


Senator Carter: You do not administer 


ADA? 
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Mr. Saumier: ADA is now administered by 
the new Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion, but before that department was 
created ADA was a distinct agency which 
was a part of the Department of Industry. We 
work closely with them. We try to see what 
their programs are so that in the case of a 
FRED agreement their programs could be 
dovetailed, as it were, into the overall 
concept. 


Senator Carter: Now, you are continuing 
the FRED programs that are already started, 
and hopefully there will be new ones. Have 
you developed any criteria as to how to select 
areas for these new programs? What criteria 
will you use in selected areas, and the types 
of programs for those areas? 


Mr. Saumier: I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this question should more properly 
be asked of Mr. Kent. 


The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Kent will be 
before us with the projections, Senator Cart- 
er, and if you do not ask him that question, 
then I will. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I would like to get that 
information. 

In 1962 you started a three-year agreement 
with ten provinces totalling $50 million. That 
amount, when divided between ten provinces, 
is not very much. It is only $5 million per 
province. In fact, you did not even spend that 
much. How much of it did you spend? 


Mr. Saumier: We committed $35 million of 
federal money. 


Senator Carter: 
little? 


Why did you spend so 


Mr. Saumier: I was hoping, sir, that some- 
body would ask that question, and I am glad 
that it has now been asked. Why did we spend 
so little? We are talking about the ARDA 
operation, and I would point out that there 
are two ways in which one could have put 
these ARDA programs into effect. One way 
would have been to say to the provinces: “All 
right; here is $50 million which we intend to 
use to finance, in part, your on-going pro- 
grams. Please give us a few on-going pro- 
grams.” For example, there might be a train- 
ing program in an area in respect of which 
we will undertake to pay part of the cost up 
to a certain maximum. This would have been 
one approach, and if we had used that 
approach we would have spent $50 million in 
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one year for various agricultural development. 
programs. But, we took a different approach. 
We told the provinces—and they agreed with 
us on this; this was the basic philosophy— 
that we did not want to use the $50 million to: 
finance on-going programs but would rather 
use it to finance new programs. That having 
been said, it became necessary for each prov- 
ince to set up new machinery to develop new 
programs, which is something that takes. 
some time. This is why under the first agree- 
ment we have not spent the full amount of 
money, simply because we want the money to: 
be used to finance new projects and new 
programs. Indeed, the success of this led us 
to increase the amount of money available: 
under the second agreement. 


Senator Carter: When you say new projects. 
and new programs, are you talking about. 
pilot programs? 


Mr. Saumier: They may be pilot programs; 
they may be programs of significance to rural 
people of any kind. Mind you, under the first. 
agreement a lot of money went towards 
financing on-going programs. This was a 
process of gradual transition from financing 
existing programs to financing new programs; 
we gradually caused a decline in one as we 
built up the second. 


Senator Carter: You are still spending 
money on research, I take it? 


Mr. Saumier: We spend money on research. 


Senator Carter: What kind of research are 
you doing? 


Mr. Saumier: Very little goes on research. 
actually. Most of the money we spent on. 
research under ARDA was on_ research. 
designed to prepare the FRED programs. In. 
table 4, for Gaspé jyou will see six projects 
with a federal expenditure of $1.3 million. 
That was money entirely to finance research. 
efforts that went into framing the Gaspé 
agreement with Quebec, so by and large this. 
money was spent to finance research projects 
looking forward to the FRED agreement. If 
you look at certain specific areas and pro- 
grams there was also money for research 
before the ARDA projects. 


Senator Carter: Did you employ specialists. 
in Gaspé? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. A group of people was. 
hired specifically for that purpose. 


— 
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Senator Carter: Then how is that that 


‘group of people did not pick up the milk 


problem? Did they sanction this milk project? 


Mr. Saumier: Sure. The assumptions made 
at the time were such as to make it valid to 
have this kind of objective, and later on it 


appeared that this objective was not as good 


as it had appeared earlier. 


Senator Inman: Senator Carter has asked a 
lot of questions that I had proposed to ask 
concerning Prince Edward Island. Of course 
$725 million is a great deal of money for a 
little over 100,000 people, but the Prince 
Edward Islanders drove a hard bargain when 
they entered Confederation and I presume 
they did the same here. In table 5 one project 
is shown for Prince Edward Island, with an 
expenditure of just over $11,000. Could you 
tell me what that project is? 


Mr. Saumier: This was a project leading 
towards the Fred agreement for P.E.I. In 
P.E.I. we hired consultants who began to do 
some work leading towards the preparation of 
the analytical work required for the FRED 
agreement, and this is where the money came 
from. 


The Chairman: Research? 
Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Can you give me some idea 
what projects you have in mind for the 
province? 


Mr. Saumier: Right now? 
Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mr. Saumier: The projects we have in mind 
for P.E.I. are completely encompassed within 
the federal-provincial agreement signed a few 
months ago between the government of P.E.I. 
and the Government of Canada, which envis- 
ages an expenditure over the next 15 years of 
$725 million. This is not one project. It is a 
completely integrated complex of programs 
under which over the next 15 years roughly 
$725 million will be spent. 


Senator Carter: Would it be possible to 
revise this table and give us the figure that 
would be spent? I would like to know what 
would be spent in any case if there were no 
FRED agreement. 


Mr. Saumier: I am sorry, it is simply not 
possible to give this figure. We have tried. I 
know that we have tried at least three times 
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to say what the federal Government would 
spend in P.E.I. in any event. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
You did suggest a figure of approximately $78 
million. 


Mr. Saumier: This is a contribution under 
the FRED plan. If there were no P.E.I. agree- 
ment this contribution certainly would not 
have been made to P.E.J. This is sO much 
wrapped up in possible development. For 
example, there is the Trans-Canada Highway 
program. What would be the cost of this pro- 
gram over the next ten years? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
They could even prove the road with coal! 


Mr. Saumier: It is impossible to know this. 


Senator Inman: What programs do you 
have in mind for the farms? 


Mr. Saumier: The objeci of the Ieee 
agriculture program is, over a period of 
years, to increase the agricultural production 
output of P.E.I. two or threefold. 


Senator Inman: How is it planned to go 
about that? 


Mr. Saumier: We plan to go about this 
through a twofold process. First of all there is 
a process of developing new agricultural land 
in P.E.I., which is now available but is 
undeveloped. Secondly, there is a process of 
consolidation of existing farms. In P.E.I. the 
existing farming is carried on by what can be 
described as a fragmentation of units; a man 
will farm 15 acres here, 20 acres somewhere 
else and 50 acres in a third place. 


Senator Inman: There are not too many of 
them. 


Mr. Saumier: Apparently, from what I am 
told, there are quite a few of them. We want 
to bring these existing farms into complete 
units. 


Senator Inman: There are nearly 3,000 
vacant farms. I was wondering if it was 
planned to do anything about them. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, indeed. We want all land 
in P.E.I. that is sound for agriculture brought 
into production and consolidated into man- 
ageable economic units. The prospects for 
P.E.I. under the agreement are exceedingly 
interesting, because under the plan we antici- 
pate a considerable reduction in the rate of 
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out-migration from P.E.I. We anticipate an 
actual increase in the population of the prov- 
ince, whereas over the last ten years the 
population of P.E.I. has been static, which 
means there has been a_ considerable 
out-migration. 


Senator Inman: It has been static for nearly 
100 years really. 


Senator Carter: Are you exploring the pos- 
sibilities of tobacco growing in Prince 
Edward Island? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, indeed. As I understand 
it there is already some tobacco growing. 
These people have been assisted through 
ARDA, and they are in the process of getting 
some fairly large acreages devoted to that. 


Senator Inman: It has been very successful. 


Senator Hastings: I wonder if we could 
leave the Maritimes and go to Alberta for a 
moment. Do you have anything to do with the 
administration of Newstart, Mr. Saumier? 


Mr. Saumier: Not myself. The department 
now has this, but previously Newstart was 
part of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Senator Hastings: You cannot answer any 
questions with respect to it? 


Mr. Saumier: I would suggest to you, sir, 
that the Standing Committee on Housing and 
Regional Development has received extensive 
testimony from Mr. Page, who was the Direc- 
tor of Newstart. It may be that some ques- 
tions you have will have already been 
answered. 


Senator Hastings: It is regarding an allega- 
tion made by the CYC, in their brief to this 
committee. 


The Chairman: Would not Mr. Kent be able 
to assist? 


Senator Hastings: Would you take notice of 
that? 


The Chairman: Tell him what you have in 
mind and he will convey it to Mr. Kent. What 
did you have in mind about Newstart? 


Senator Hastings: Newstart in Alberta? 
After a year and a half of operation it had 
built up a staff of 47 professionals and trained 
a total of 12 people and one Indian. Secondly, 
sir, I wonder if we could turn to Table 3 
where it shows from the ist April to March 
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31, 1965. Your expenditure on research was: 
$1.9 million. The first one, alternate land 
use, shows $6 million. How much of that 
was research? 


Mr. Saumier: 
research? 


Alternate land use or 


Senator Hastings: 
million. — 


In regard to the $6 


Mr. Saumier: It was actually used for alter- 
nate land use projects. 


Senator Hastings: Does the same apply to 
rural development? There was no research in 
there. 


Mr. Saumier: Research is segregated under 
the $1.9 million. 


Senator Hastings: Sir, in regard to adminis- 
tration and salaries, is that in the $6 million? 


Mr. Saumier: No, this would come under 
rural development, the first agreement. 


Senator Hastings: The $4 million? 
Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: You do not know what 
per cent of that $4 million was taken up in 
administration and salaries? 


Mr. Saumier: That would be a rather small 
per cent. The amount of money that is used 
for administration under the agreement, 
about the first of second agreement, was that 
we pay half the cost of the provincial ARDA 
staff. 


Senator Hastings: Half the cost? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. What it would be in 
alternate, frankly I would not know. 


Senator Hastings: Is your own staff charged 
to that? 


Mr. Saumier: No, our own staff is charged 
to our own internal budgets. This is money 
paid to the provinces. 


Senator Hastings: Then you pay half the 
cost of the administration salaries? 


Mr. Saumier: Of the provincial program. 


Senator Hastings: You say that would be 
rather small? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, because in Alberta... 


Senator Hastings: I am not talking about 
Alberta, but the whole country. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Saumier: It is rather small, yes. 


Senator Hastings: Finally, sir, back to this 
area of Incentives Act and ADA, I would like 
to explore this, if I could, for a moment. I 
understand that over 1,200 firms have invested, 
I think, $1.8 million in these areas, thus 
creating 50,000 jobs up to the end of 1968 and 
an equal number in the service industries. If 
I understand you correctly, you say that of 
those 100,000 jobs, very few were filled by 
people in that area. 


Mr. Saumier: I think one has to be careful 
here. By and large, the ADA programs have 
not been very effective in the areas in which 
we have been concerning ourselves. For 
example, in northeast New Brunswick or in 
the Gaspe or so forth, they have had a few 
projects, but most of their large projects have 
taken place in less underprivileged areas. 


The Chairman: You say they do not con- 
tribute to employment. 


Mr. Saumier: They do contribute to some 
employment. What I am saying is that even 
though you have a new industry, it is not 
necessarily a fact that the people living next 
door or 10 miles away, who are sometimes 
poorly prepared, mean that they will find 
employment in these industries. You are 
familiar with the situation in the northern 
prairies where I am told the annual turnover 
in industries is about eight months. This 
means that every eight months they com- 
pletely change staff. This staff is composed, 
essentially, of people from the southern part 
of Canada, who, for the love of money, work 
for a month or a year and then come back 
down. We have Indian populations around 
there who are living in a vretty desperate 
situation. 


The Chairman: What are you doing to over- 
come the resistance to community participa- 
tion? We were discussing community partici- 
pation in the Gaspé and other parts. What are 


- you doing to overcome that, since your pur- 


pose is to have community participation? Do 
you find it beneficial? 


Mr. Saumier: Let me give you an example 
of what we are doing in the west. Under 


_ARDA we have been contributing substantial 


_ amounts of money to the Saskatchewan Divi- 
sion of Indian youth, the Manitoba Indian 


Federation, and in Alberta, where I am told 
they have three organizations. We are con- 


_ tributing roughly $60,000 this year to all three 
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of these organizations. The purpose of these 
associations is obviously to provide a voice 
for the Indians so that they can arrive at an 
understanding of their own situation and 
make their own representations. Working 
with the population is not a process which 
suddenly yields miraculous results. It is a 
slow process and one has to go at it for a 
period of time before anything significant 
becomes visible. 


The Chairman: You are contributing money 
in the Gaspé and other portions and yet you 
are getting some resistance. You may get less 
resistance from the Indians since they may be 
less vocal. 


Mr. Saumier: We are not getting any resist- 
ance from the whole population. These are 
the types of theoretical problems we are fac- 
ing: What does it mean to have participation 
of the population in the preparation and in 
the implementation of the development plan? 
What does that mean, even in theory? Once 
you have arrived at some kind of consensus _ 
of what it means, how do you do it? What I 
Was suggesting was that there is yet no con- 
sensus even as to what that means. It is obvi- 
ously more difficult to know how you are 
going to achieve it. 


The Chairman: What you said earlier, I 
think, was that they really are in an advisory 
capacity there. They are presented matters 
and these are discussed and decisions are 
made by others and then they are presented 
with the decisions. They have objected to 
that. 


Mr. Saumier: And rightly so. 


The Chairman: Fine. How do we overcome 
that objection? 


Mr. Saumier: I am afraid, sir, to this ques- 
tion I have to answer that I do not know. 


The Chairman: How do the Americans deal 
with that problem? They have had that 
problem. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


The Chairman: 
inquiries? 


Did you make _ any 


Mr. Saumier: I have read a lot of their 
literature and I dare say that they have come 
to the same conclusion. 


The Chairman: You mean no conclusion? 


Mr. Saumier: No conclusion. 
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The Chairman: I think you are right, that 
is the problem. That has not been one of their 
great achievements, but I thought, as I looked 
up your credentials and saw that you were 
first in your class and have got an academic 
excellence beyond all reason, that you would 
be the person to ask the question. 


Mr. Saumier: I look at the people devoting 
full time to this and still have not arrived at 
an answer, and in the meantime I wring my 
hands. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I note in the present tense, in the biography 
that you are a lecturer of sociology. Is the 
approach very different in getting at a prob- 
lem, from an urban point of view sociologi- 
cally speaking, from an urban point of view 
and a rural point of view? You point out in 
your brief four factors, one of which is isola- 
tion. Are the other three, your approach to 
the other three, is it approximately the same? 


Mr. Saumier: They would be. 


The Chairman: Assuming for a moment 
that the great problem of the poor today is 
money, inflation, lack of low cost housing, is 
that put fairly? 


Mr. Saumier: I think, sir, that you have 
described what you might call the economic 
problems of the poor. 


The Chairman: I am sticking to the eco- 
nomic problems, I am not touching the cul- 
tural or other aspects of it. In your brief you 
say that Canadian emphasis was on the eco- 
nomic problem. That is what we are trying to 
cure at the moment. 


Mr. Saumier: That is right. 


The Chairman: Without much success yet, 
we admit that. You are not to blame. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. 


The Chairman: Then how do you sit by and 
allow them to make expenditures of $6 mil- 
lion on building, $2 million on training facili- 
ties, or $9 million between the two, out of $15 
million, and yet spend only $140,000 on hous- 
ing? How do you reconcile these figures, 
when you have the guidance of how some of 
that money is to be spent? 


Mr. Saumier: The reason for this, sir, from 
the practical point of view is fairly simple. 
The housing program which we have in 
Canada now under the N.H.A. is a shared cost 
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program. Part of the program cost is paid by 
the province and a part, the larger part, is 
paid by the federal Government. 

It then becomes a question, from the point 
of view of the provincial government, to 
decide what part of its own limited financial 
resources it will devote to housing generally 
in the province, and within the total of pro- 
vincial education, to decide what part will 
come from this very limited allocation that it 
will spend for housing in northeast New 
Brunswick. This is where the real crunch 
comes. 


The Chairman: When Senator O’Leary 
asked you a question about education he 
asked you whether you had specifically 
allocated X number of dollars for education. 
You skimmed around a little bit, I know what 
you were trying to do, and what you said 
was, in just that way, but we had a fund 
which said that was for a particular plan, we 
did not call it education but that is what it 
was. 


Mr. Saumier: Those are your words. 


The Chairman: Those are my words. You 
are quite right. I appreciate your coming here 
today and speaking so frankly to us. Those 
are my words. At that moment, was there not 
someone sitting around the table who said: 
“All right, we think that is very good, but 
these are poor people, they must have poor 
houses, they must have great need, and the 
province is reluctant to put some money into 
that, here we have some money that goes asa 
lump sum, so instead of paying this $8 or $9 
million into education, and instead of the 
$140,000, we will throw in $1 million for hous- 
ing and $1 million for other things so that 
there will not be shanties there beside a 
beautiful school and beautiful training facili- 
ties.” Is there nobody in the department who 
might have said that and to whom that might 
have appealed as the proper thing to do? 


Mr. Saumier: If you look at the northeast, 
you will see that there is $3 million for 
housing. 


The Chairman: But that is by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Mr. Saumier: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Subject to a similar match- 
ing grant from the province—and that is the 
killer. 


Mr. Saumier: That is right, but let us look 
for a moment at what the housing problem is 
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in a case like that. In Bathurst now we had 
no service plant but if you go to Bathurst you 
will see large tracts of land where new sew- 
ers are being put in and people are using new 
septic tanks and have very nice houses. I was 
there myself about three weeks ago. When 
you must have housing, you must buy land 
and service it for the house. The C.M.H.C. is 
able to assist in this undertaking but I think 
that 65 per cent of the money, I do not know 
the details, is the amount to which they 
assist. You create a service plant, you find out 
that the main sewer pipe of the city of 
Bathurst becomes insufficient and in order to 
have a service plant you must revamp the 
whole sewer structure of Bathurst. This goes 
down along the line and in order to have a 
housing project of some magnitude in a small 
city the municipal finances of which are 
already exceedingly poor, you cause the 
municipality to enter into considerable expen- 
ditures which they cannot face. 


The Chairman: Then you are describing the 
situation that is applicable not only to 
Bathurst but to areas right across this 
country. 


Mr. Saumier: It is especially applicable to 
small munisipalities in rural areas. I was in 
the Gaspé over the weekend and met with 
three city councils and they are all exceeding- 
ly keen to having something done in the 
Matapédia River, which is being polluted, as 
you know. The salmon which used to come up 
the river so far in the last few years are 
coming less and less far because the river is 
polluted. If you go to the small city of Amqui 
with a population of 6,000 people, they want 
to set up a pollution control treatment plant 
which will cost $500,000. This is completely 
outside the reach of the city. 


The Chairman: What is the answer to that 
problem? We are faced with that. Take my 
word for it, I myself faced it thirty years ago 
as mayor of a municipality. And it has not 
changed. 


Mr. Saumier: It has not changed at all. 
The Chairman: What is the answer? 


Mr. Saumier: The first answer of course is, 
if money were available at low cost, one 
could go to Amqui and say here is the 
$600,000 you can go ahead and put in your 
treatment plant. 


The Chairman: Who—the province? 
20257—3 
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Mr. Saumier: I do not care where it comes 
from—it may be provincial, federal, United 
States, or the United Nations—if it solves the 
problem. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
We are overlooking an important fact. 


The Chairman: What is that? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
The C.M.H.C. ° will- not. lend money + or 
guarantee any loan to any individual if. he 
does not build within a planning area. The 
planning area usually is adjoining a city. We 
have at this stage people living in cities, doc- 
tors and professional men who would like to 
build outside the city and have comfortable 
homes where land is available. They could 
drill their own water wells and could have 
their own septic tanks, approved by the gov- 
ernment, but the C.M.H.C. would not guar- 
antee any loan,.under any consideration and 
will not even talk to them. 


The Chairman: You mean the mortgage 
money is not available? 


Senator Fournier (Madawska-Restigouche): 
It is not available. 


The Chairman: And not available from 
local institutions? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
If you have to go to the bank, it is another 
setup. 


The Chairman: Why not go to the bank? 
What is wrong with the bank? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Usually we go to... 


The Chairman: A mortgage institution. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, 


The Chairman: But you have others outside 
the C.M.H.C. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
The C.M.H.C. seems to be the govern- 
ment organization for this purpose. The 
great majority of Canadian people have no 
access to it because their ideas are trying to 
bring people into groups around cities, which 
is contrary to what we are thinking now. We 
have the problem that the cities are over- 
crowded and there is this government organi- 
zation which works in toward that goal. 
Today there are thousands of homes that 
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could be built across Canada and could be 
going through the C.M.H.C., where the loan 
facilities are easier, but they cannot do it 
because they are not within the plan or deve- 
lopment area. They will not even talk to you. 
This is a very bad situation and it is a very 
poor move that that was done. 


The Chairman: What was done? With the 
C.M.H.C.? They never could? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, they could. 


The Chairman: At one time? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, they could, because I know from 
experience. I built myself a home about fif- 
teen years ago. 


The Chairman: You mean they stopped it 
at one time or another, subsequently? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It was stopped after that. I built myself 
a home out there under those conditions 
out in the country. I have a nice little 
home and I am proud of it. It has a septic 
tank. The conditions were Canadian terms. 
Now this cannot be done any more. You can- 
not build around my place any more. There’s 
all kinds of land up there. I have even sold 
lots, but the people who bought the land can- 
not talk to C.M.H.C., they have to go to the 
banks at high rates of interest. 


The Chairman: There is no difference 
between the bank rates and the rates of 
CAVEEE: 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
But you can’t get the money at the bank, 
if you have not got half the value of the 
buildings you want to put up. 


Senator O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough): 
I suppose this has come about because of the 
great urban urgency. I think probably Sena- 
tor Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) is 
right. We are adding to the great urban 
urgency of forcing building within—Dr. 
Saumier spoke about the magnitude of the 
development. In other words, if you don’t 
make these developments large enough, they 
are not serving a reasonable purpose. There- 
fore, they have to be large. Perhaps we are 
looking too much at the great magnitude. 

And it is the same with services. We feel 
that we must have all of these services there 
in this developed land and that it must de- 
velop to that extent. Perhaps we cannot revise 
our thinking on that when we realize that 
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Canada is almost 80 per cent urban. I sup- 
pose, if the major problem is there, that is 
the one we will have to be looking at. 


The Chairman: We won’t talk about the 
cultural and other aspects that you dealth 
with, but just the economic aspect, and you 
touched on it lightly, can ou think of any 
conceivable solution to the problem of the 
poor in an economic sense, other than a guar- 
anteed minimum income. 


Mr. Saumier: All I can say, Mr. Chairman, 
is that a number of other approaches have 
been used. 


The Chairman: What are they? 
Mr. Saumier: We have tried welfare. 
The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Saumier: We have tried welfare. 
Again, I was in the Gaspé over the weekend 
and all these small farmers were saying, “If 
you force us out of our farms, out of our 
small, uneconomic farms, we will be on 
welfare.” 


The Chairman: It won’t work. 


Mr. Saumier: You are right, it won’t work. 
In the Gaspé and Matapédia last winter there 
were 80 per cent of the population on welfare. 
Obviously, the welfare approach will keep 
these people going physically, but it will not 
do anything to remove or cure the causes of 
poverty. The first requirement for a solution 
to this problem of poverty, as I indicated 
earlier, is a prosperous national economy. Un- 
less you have that you may as well forget 
about it. 


The Chairman: That is right. 


Mr. Saumier: The second requirement is 
that once you have this prosperous economy 
you must then set in motion programs which 
enable everybody to benefit from this pros- 
perity. By this I mean that you must set in 
motion programs which will enable people 
who are now either unemployed or underem- 
ployed to gain access to productive employ- 
ment. These programs must be both individu- 
al and family oriented. 

I will give you one example of what I 
mean. You take somebody who comes from 
the back woods area, say in northeastern New 
Brunswick, and you put him into a larger 
centre. That is all very well, but some of 
these people have never in their lives been in 
a supermarket and have never been used to 
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administering a family budget and so forth. 
Therefore, there is no point, relatively speak- 
ing, of moving the father from the small iso- 
lated village into the larger centre unless you 
take steps at the same time to move the 
father and his family not only physically but 
also psychologically and emotionally into 
their new way of life. You must have the two 
programs, the individual-oriented program 
and the family-oriented program, both at the 
same time. 


The Chairman: You told us that there was 
8 per cent unemployment in Quebec. You fol- 
lowed that up by saying here a few minutes 
ago that the people in the Gaspé have said, 
“Relief? We don’t want relief. It has been a 
failure, a flop, and we don’t want any part of 
ite. 

What is your solution? What do you do for 
these people? 


Mr. Saumier: I have been looking at this 
for two years, almost three years, and I must 
say quite frankly that I do not have any 
immediate solution. 


The Chairman: Of course, the committee 
has not made up its mind about anything. We 
are still groping. We are trying to get infor- 
mation. But there is in this country, in the 
United States and in Great Britain, among 
outstanding economists, sociologists and wel- 
fare workers, and so on, a deep feeling that 
for those people whom you call the disadvan- 
taged there must be made a minimum provi- 
sion. They are not in a labour market; they 
could not compete, if there were a labour 
market. What do you do for those people? 


Mr. Saumier: I share your feeling, Mr. 
Chairman. So far as I know, and again my 
knowledge here is limited, there seems to be 
a consensus among economists and sociolo- 
gists that some formula along the guaranteed 
minimum income line seems to be essential in 
this attack. 


One outstanding American sociologist who 
worked in the war on poverty program in the 
United States came to the conclusion that the 
solution, so far as he could see, was, as a first 
step, to provide a minimum guaranteed 
income. Once you have that, you have created 
a floor below which nobody can fall. Once 
you have that floor, it then becomes possible 
to launch new programs which will get them 
at that floor and enable these people to move 
forward. 
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But until such time as you have that floor, 
then you will never have any answer, because 
welfare is not the answer. 

I know of cases, and this has been fully 
documented, where it is much more profita- 
ble, even money-wise, for the individual to 
stay on welfare than it is for him to go to 
work. 


The Chairman: Yes, we have come across 
that. 


Mr. Saumier: Why should a man who has 
an insured welfare income 52 weeks out of 
the year take a chance of losing his welfare 
benefits to become a floor sweeper, possibly 
for two weeks or a month, after which time 
he will fall back on welfare and have to go 
through the whole machinery of being rein- 
stated and filling innumerable forms and so 
on? These people therefore make the deci- 
sion, which I think is a rational decision 
under the circumstances, that they are bet- 
ter off staying on welfare than they would 
be taking casual, uncertain and unremunera- 
tive employment with no hopes at all for the 
future. 


The Chairman: Have you by any chance 
had any experience in your work with female 
heads of families? Has that come into the 
experience of your department? 


Mr. Saumier: I take it you mean women 
who are heads of families because they do not 
have any husbands. 


The Chairman: That’s right. 
Mr. Saumier: Not directly. 


The Chairman: Not directly; so that you 
are working with in the main is what we 
might call the working poor. 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, 
rural poor. 


and particularly the 


The Chairman: Well, they do not vary very 
much from other people; they are both poor. 
Are there any other questions? 

There was one phrase I did not quite 
understand here where the used the expres- 
sion “political disadvantage”. What do you 
mean by that? 


Mr. Saumier: Well, Mr. Chairman, by that 
I mean the concept that when one of these 
people belongs to the poor group his voice or 
his impact on the decision-making process of 
government is bound to be very weak. 
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The Chairman: He is voiceless. That is the 
trouble with the poor, isn’t it? 


Senator Hastings: The Company of Young 
Canadians made the following statement— 
“Even those programs which purport to be 
rehabilitative inadvertently function to keep 
the poor in their place”. Would you care to 
comment on that? I would imagine that in the 
rehabilitative programs one would include 
ARDA and others. 


Mr. Saumier: I think it is very difficult to 
make an answer to an overall statement con- 
tained in one line of this type. I know of pro- 
grams which we have developed under 
ARDA which have been very successful and 
where this effect mentioned here has not 
taken place. If you look at the Saddle Lake 
Indian Reserve, for example, you will see 
that the contrary is true. There under the 
auspices of ARDA we launched a very com- 
prehensive program of agricultural develop- 
ment. The impact.on the reserve was such 
that last winter there were no welfare pay- 
ments made there at all. In fact the results 
were such that the people there became mem- 
bers of the Chambers of Commerce in local 
adjacent cities and are playing within the 
larger communities the role that they should 
play. From that point of view we do have 
well-designed programs which fulfill the func- 
tion of bringing isolated communities into the 
main stream because they are designed with 
a purpose in mind of enabling these people 
to work with their own resources and so 
move into the main stream. It is not a pro- 
gram whereby they are shoved into the main 
stream by means of massive subsidies. On the 
contrary, it is a case of helping them to help 
themselves, 


The Chairman: Any other questions? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 

Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman, I have enough 
quetsions to keep the committee going all 
afternoon. However, let me say at this point, 
that I did not agree with ARDA from the 
start but I do not intend to get into a 
discussion on that now because it would take 
too long and I have too many notes and the 
hour is getting quite late. But I would like to 
thank Mr. Saumier for the courtesy he has 
shown in coming here and speaking to us. 
- We really have nothing against you at all. 
Your evidence has been much appreciated, 
even if we might have seemed a little rough 
on you at times; but we were doing our duty. 
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I would like, if it is possible, to have an 
opportunity to discuss with Mr. Saumier some 
of the problems of ARDA as I know them 
because I know that there are certain things 
happening that Mr. Saumier does not know 
about. This is normal; there are some things 
which never reach the top. 

Now, referring to the participation which 
our chairman mentioned, I think that some of 
the mistakes have been made because of this 
question of participation. The young people 
were not prepared to come to our places and 
tell us what to do. We had been living in 
those places for 25 years and we had 
experienced almost everything, but we had 
failed and we knew it. Then these young fel- 
lows came in and told us they were going to 
do the same thing. I know this because I 
attended several of these meetings not in the 
north-east but in the north-west where they 
moved in and where we have an office in 
Edmunston. It did not take long for these 
young people to be badly cornered without 
any answers. 

If you look at the names of the people who 
served on the committees formed three years 
ago and those serving on the committees 
today you will find that there has been quite 
a turnover. People stayed on the committees 
for four, five or six months and then moved 
away. 

The first committees included leading peo- 
ple in the community, the leading farmers, 
the garage owners, the business people and 
the postmasters. Now you do not see them 
there any more because these people came in 
but they had nothing to sell. They came into 
an area, saw a few cows in a field, and if 
they saw 10 they said “Well, if that were 
increased to 20, that would help a lot’, but of 
course while it was a good idea, it was not 
very practical. They forgot about the milk 
surplus across the contry and the surplus of 
cheese, butter and other dairy products. The 
people in those communities were looking 
forward to something and have found nothing 
and that is why you have these credits wait- 
ing for two and a half years. However, I will 
point out all these mistakes when we have an 
opportunity of taiking later. 

Furthermore, I believe that ARDA has 
become a victim of the politicians, and here I 
am not talking about Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. There were occasions when the timing 
of announcements came too close to an elec- 
tion and many people-thought that you were 
just flying a kite. It must be remembered that 
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at such a time you have two major groups 
and so when you make such an announcement 
it becomes a political football. One of the 
groups loses faith in it and so you lack the 
help of people who would otherwise support 
it. 

Another point to bear in mind is that in 
some regions these plans fell into the hands 
of the clergy. Now I believe the clergy has its 
place in the churches but when it comes to 
politics or business it is a different matter. Of 
course the clergy in our own areas have tried 
very hard to overcome the situation, and I 
give them credit for doing so. They have 
spent a lot of money and they have tried to 
train people, but they were dealing with a 
situation which was impossible. Then when 
the statement was presented you heard from 
the pulpit that you had to sit and sweat it out 
because it was not known what would take 
place. 

Now, if we had the opportunity, I would 
like to get together with you and talk about 
these things in a constructive way because I 
do not want to put anything bad on the 
record. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier, you two 
have met already, and there is no reason why 
you cannot arrange to have a further talk. I 
am sure you would both find it very 
interesting. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Here we are building a little list of defi- 
nitions. Now I am referring to your brief 
where you talk about the “disadvantaged 
person”. You avoid using the word “poor” or 
“poverty”. Our committee is dealing with 
poverty and the poor. It is our aim to find 
solutions for their problems. However, so far, 
in none of the briefs presented to us has 
anyone defined “poverty” to my satisfaction. 
One spoke of the “necessities of life”, but no 
one has defined them. I would like a clean-cut 
definition. Then someone else talked about 
“consumer education,” and I am a believer in 
that, but no one has defined it. I am adding to 
my list “disadvantaged person,” and I ask 
what is a disadvantaged person? You can give 
it very broad scope, as to location, physical 
ability, education; there seems to be no limit 
to it. On the other hand, if this committee is 
to be successful, we have to look into these 
things and try to establish what such terms as 
“disadvantaged person” involve. 
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The Chairman: Senator Fournier, that is a 
term that is coramonly used among welfare 
workers. 


Senaior Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I know. 


The Chairman: But it has a distinct mean- 
ing there. I have used it in that sense. When 
we have the Canadian Welfare Council before 
us, they will deal with that term and such 
others as “the necessities of life”. Of course, 
those terms will have to be explained, and we 
will receive explanations from the profession- 
al social workers and the voluntary 
organizations. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I hope so. 


The Chairman: It is certainly necessary. 
Are there any other questions? 

There is one thing I would like to ask. 
There were three sorts of failure that you 
described in part of your undertaking, in con- 
nection with fishing, forestry and farming in 
that Quebec area. You were asked if you had 
a solution, and you replied that you had no 
immediate solution. Do you wish to leave it at 
that for the time being? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes. We know what we want 
to do with fishing, forestry and farming, 
Buty 


The Chairman: But you do not know what 
to do with the people? 


Mr. Saumier: Yes, but we do not know 
what to do with the people, if we have been 
through that process of rationalization, which 
means that the process of rationalization will 
have to go slow until we know what to do 
with the people. 


The Chairman: Dr. Saumier, on behalf of 
the committee I want to thank you for your 
assistance. You have given us some clear 
concepts of what this problem involves. You 
were frank in admitting some failures, and 
you spoke of some successes. You have taken 
action, we gather, to correct what should be 
corrected and to do something that will be 
helpful. 

Altogether you have been very helpful and 
have given us a great deal to think about, for 
which we are indebted to you. 


Mr. Saumier: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman, 
The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “G” 


[Translation] 


Statement by Mr. Andre Saumier 


Assistant Deputy Minister (Programming) 
of the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion 


to the Senate Committee on Poverty 


1. The attention focused on poverty over 
the past few years has disclosed a number of 
aspects which have enabled us to better judge 
the extent of the problem. One conclusion 
emerges forcefully; poverty is a complex phe- 
nomenon which cannot be expressed in pure- 
ly economic terms. The expressions “poverty” 
and “low income” being too often considered 
synonymous—which involves serious confu- 
sions from the analytic point of view—I shall 
avoid the terms “poor” or “poverty” and 
speak rather of “disadvantaged persons” and 
“disadvantage”. The extent of economic 
disadvantage in Canada is also well docu- 
mented, and I shall not linger over statistics 
which are already known and readily 
accessible. 


2. Disadvantage essentially implies an ab- 
sence or lack of opportunities for self-fulfill- 
ment which every society theoretically offers 
its members. There are therefore economic, 
social, cultural or political disadvantages. It is 
not easy to state which of these disadvantages 
is more disastrous for the individual; we do 
not yet know to what point these various 
disadvantages are related to each other or 
whether one is more central or determining. 

3. This definition also underlines the rela- 
tive nature of the concept of poverty which 
varies not only with time, within the same 
society, but also from one society to another. 
We see besides that this approach leads us to 
abandon the idea of “welfare” in the tradi- 
tional sense of the word and to think in terms 
of “betterment” or development, both 
individually and collectively, collective bet- 
terment conditioning the betterment of the 
individual and vice-versa. 

4. To the various forms of disadvantages 
we may equate svecific states or measurable 
conditions. Thus, poverty is equated with eco- 
nomic disadvantage; isolation with social 
disadvantage; alienation with cultural disad- 
vantage, and lack of participation with politi- 
cal disadvantage. A true betterment policy 
must integrally take into account these vari- 


ous states and develop programmes by which 
each of these will be resolved, programmes 
which must be interdependent and co- 
ordinated to the extent that the situations 
themselves are interrelated. At least, we must 
not feel that solving one type of disadvan- 
tage—isolation, for example, or poverty—will 
eradicate the others. 

5. The past efforts of the government, we 
can honestly admit, have primarily concen- 
trated on the reduction of economic disadvan- 
tages in the very narrow sense of the word. 
Such a subsistence policy is obviously essen- 
tial, physical survival being the primary con- 
dition for any other form of development. 
However, this approach clearly proved inade- 
quate and even at times disruptive. 

6. This disruptive influence is obvious at 
the individual level. A paternalistic assistance 
policy which traps a person in an inextricable 
web of obscure regulations and makes him a 
number in a register increases his isolation, 
alienation and lack of participation. Thus, far 
from favouring betterment, it aggravates the 
situation of the disadvantaged person and 
plants him firmly in this state. It is therefore 
not surprising that a sub-culture of “poverty” 
emerges which is passed on from generation 
to generation and which rebels at periodic 
intervention. 

7, The repeated failures of this approach 
have led us gradually to think in more gen- 
eral terms, at least with regard to economic 
disadvantage. We are thus speaking of gua- 
ranteed minimum annual income, negative 
tax, etc. I do not intend to comment here on 
the possible value of these measures; I should 
simply like draw your attention to the need to 
study the possible impact of such measures 
on the absence of participation, isolation and 
alienation. An annual income of $3,500 would 
not necessarily solve the problem of the soli- 
tude of old people or the cultural alienation 
of minority groups, or the fact that the infiu- 
ence of disadvantaged persons on the major 
decisions affecting them is practically nil. I 
shall conclude this very general introduction 
simply by expressing the hope that our awa- 
reness of the intolerable nature of poverty 
will now prompt us to consider what mea- 
sures may be taken to reduce the other forms 
of disadvantage. Only then shall we have a 
fully human society for all its members. 
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8. The philosophic considerations I have 
just raised formed the basis of the approach 
and programmes of the former Rural Devel- 
opment Branch. 


9. ARDA evolved and implemented a deve- 
lopment policy for the rural areas. After the 
initial years of trial, the policy became struc- 
tured around three fundamental principles. 
First we realized that development of the 
existing resources alone would do little to 
solve rural poverty; the obstacle confronting 
us was therefore not solely economic but also 
social and sociological. Measures were thus 
taken on the individual and collective level to 
enable disadvantaged persons to have acced 
to actual and planned developments. It there- 
fore appeared that the development of rural 
resources and the disappearance of the 
difficulties involved in gaining access to the 
jobs thus created necessitated concerted and 
concentrated government effort. Such concert- 
ed effort, easy to draw up on paper, difficult 
to establish in fact, required the setting up of 
new bodies for just this purpose. These 
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within the federal government. Finally, it 
became apparent that such measures and 
structures would be ineffective if they did not 
take into account the political disadvantage of 
the poor rural area; we were thus led to 
stress the importance of participation of the 
people concerned in the drawing up and 
implementation of the ARDA programmes 
which affected them. All this was accom- 
plished gradually over a period of less than 
ten years in an often erratic and disorganized 
manner, with some spectacular failures, with- 
in a limited budget and through restricted 
programmes. The outcome of these efforts, at 
the legislative level, was the Act creating the 
Fund for Rural Economic Development 
(FRED) and the rural development agree- 
ments signed by virtue of this Act. 

10. You will find in the annex a few tables 
indicating the financial extent of the pro- 
gramme launched by the Rural Development 
Branch in the struggle against poverty. It is 
important to remember that these sums 
represent only part of the total amount con-. 


organizations were created and assisted finan- tributed by the government to these 
cially by us in each of the provinces and programmes. 
TABLE 1 
FUNDS ALLOTED PER FRED AGREEMENT 
Total FRED ARDA Total 
Time Plan Contri- Contri- FRED- 
Plan Span Cost bution bution ARDA 
thousands of dollars 
North East New Brunswick............... 10 yrs 89, 250 24,461 2,300 26,761 
Ue OUSAO! cn eects ALENT ee ees eck 10 yrs 20,950 9,433 1,900 11,333 
OOS a 5 yrs 258, 790 83,495 2,700 86,195 
Brel cen ee ho oe ee 10 yrs 85, 085 27, 606 3,000 30, 606 
rince Hdward Island...........:0000..... 7 yrs 242,963 76,448 0 76,448 
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TABLE 2 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES PER 
FRED AGREEMENT TO DATE INDICATED 


Plan Date Total 
$ 
North East New 
Brunswick... eee see 31 March, 1969 5, 923, 242 
WactaduUncenw. serie tran.- 31 March, 1969 3,168,614 
Gasp. Pataerid ae vaeceoe 31 March, 1969 2,184, 605 
Tnterla kemesmerite Maisie. 31 March, 1969 4,975, 362 
Prince Edward Island... 1 April, 1969 0 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED ARDA EXPENDITURES ON 
PROJECTS RELATING TO ALLEVIATION OF 


DISADVANTAGED 


First Agreement—1 April, 1962-31 March, 1965 


$6,124,214 
4,162,693 
1,964, 115 


Alternate Land Use........... 
Rural Development,.......... 
Research (see Table 4)........ 


$12,251,022 


Second Agreement—1 April, 1965-31 March, 1968 


Part 1 Research (see Table 5). $3,032, 526 
Part 2 Land Use and Farm Ad- 


FUSEIMEN Arn ailelneeiee ae rss 5, 640, 230 
Part 3 Rehabilitation......... 170, 960 
Part 4 Rural Development 

Staff-and Training Services. 1,281,047 
Part 5 Rural Development 

FATOOS ee Tee mine sc iinisein oe niece 17,485,992 

Total First and Second 
Agreements...../..++06.  seeceeeees 


27, 630,755 


$239, 881,777 
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TABLE 4 


RESEARCH EXPENDITURES ON FRED 
PLANNING, FIRST ARDA AGREEMENT 


April 1962-81 March 1966 


Number Federal 


% of Expend- 
Federal Projects itures 

$ 

Prince Edward Island...... 50 0 0 

100 0 0 

Northeast New Brunswick 50 0 0 
100 3 117, 507 
Mactaquac New Brunswick 50 9 91,017 
100 1 21,388 
Gaspé Quebec.......---+-++ 50 6 1,312,024 
100 1 8,000 
Interlake Manitoba.......- 50 3 105,801 
100 13 308 , 378 
Total First Agreement......... 36 1,964,115 


TABLE 5 


RESEARCH EXPENDITURES ON FRED 
PLANNING, SECOND ARDA AGREEMENT 


April 1965-81 March 1968 


Number Federal 


% of Expend- 
Federal Projects itures 
$ 

Prince Edward Island..... 50 1 11, 936 
100 3 701,356 
Northeast New Brunswick 50 3 42,552 
100 3 143,961 
Mactaquac New Brunswick _50 24 8,992 

100 0 0 
Gaspé Quebec........ 5 eis tases 50 17 1,679,927 
100 1 5,000 
Interlake Manitoba........ 50 6 225,025 
100 6 213,777 

Total Second Agree- 

NTVGL Gaia. setae Hees eR ES 42 3,032, 526 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancgois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, May 22nd, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9.35 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Cook, Everett 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, Lefrancois, MceGrand 
O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough). 


> 


? 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director of Research Staff of the Com- 
mittee. 


The Chairman (Senator Croll) tabled a brief submitted by the Canada 
Department of Labour; and it was agreed that the said brief be printed as 
Appendix “H” to this day’s Proceedings. 

The following witness was introduced and heard: 


Mr. Harry J. Waisglass, 
Director-General, 

Research and Development, 
Canada Department of Labour. 


(Biographical Information respecting this witness follows these Minutes). 


At 12.38 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, May 29th, 
1969. 


ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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United Steelworkers of America; Education and Research Director (Canada) 
for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; Lecturer in Industrial 
Relations and Senior Research Fellow in the former Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute, University of Toronto. From 1944 to 1947 he worked in Ottawa as a statis- 
tician and researcher for the Department of Labour and the Industrial Produc- 
tion Co-operation Board. In 1963-4 he was an International Labour Office 
consultant to the Singapore Government and trade unions. Mr. Waisglass has 
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boards and committees of the United Community Fund and the Social Planning 
Council. Born and educated in Toronto, he obtained his Master’s Degree in Eco- 
nomics in 1948. Author of Towards Equitable Income Distribution: Some Social 
and Economic Considerations for Union Wage Policies, he has contributed 
articles to Canadian Welfare, Financial Post, Industrial Relations Quarterly 
Review, and union periodicals. 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, May 22, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I call 
the meeting to order and with your consent I 
will place the brief on the record. Our 
witness today is Mr. Harry J. Waisglass. He 
has had a wide experience in socio-economic 
research; you will find out more about him 
from the record when you read it. He is 
Director-General of Research and Develop- 
ment of the Canadian Department of Labour. 
He has a very long and distinguished record 
in labour circles. 


Mr. Harry J. Waisglass, Director-General of 
Research and Development, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senators, it is with some considerable regret 
that we have not had sufficient time to pre- 
pare for presentation the kind of brief which 
we would like to, with some depth analysis of 
the problems of poverty, and to show more 
thoroughly then we have been able to in this 
very brief presentation some of the implica- 
tions of the programmes and the activities, 
the legislation for which our department is 
responsible, to show how this has a very 
strong bearing on the poverty problem. I 
think all we have been able to do in this brief 
is at least to point out some of the highlights 
of how the major concerns of the department 
in the industrial relations field and the setting 
and administration of employment standards, 
minimum wages, safety standards and other 
‘standards—how these do have a very impor- 
tant bearing on the poverty problem, and at 
least an amelioration of the problem and per- 
haps in some ways the prevention of it. 

I think a previous witness to this commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, from the Economic Coun- 
cil, pointed out to you in response to one of 
the questions that the incidence of poverty is 
considerably lower among the unionized 
workers than amongst non-union workers, 


and in our brief here we have, I think, drawn 
some attention to some of the reasons why 
that is so: that the struggle to overcome the 
problems of poverty involves much more than 
winning the necessities of life. That is one of 
the emphases in our brief. It is dealing with 
the whole human condition, the integrity of 
the individual. And getting just the basic 
necessities, food, clothing and shelter, does 
not enhance the integrity, the dignity, the 
self-respect, the __self-responsibility, the 
autonomy of the individual. The brief itself 
presents largely the views of the department 
as we see them. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it may be of some 
value at this moment if I were to bring to 
your attention some of my own personal re- 
flections of some of the basic problems, as I 
have seen them, and I have thought about 
them some time ago, of what is involved in 
the war on poverty. In an article that I had 
published in the September-October, 1967, 
issue of Canadian Welfare, I pointed out that 
the war on poverty involves essentially a 
struggle for the achievement of four ideals, 
and those ideals are not always consistent and 
they have to be reconciled in every society. 

There is the ideal of charity, there is the 
ideal of justice, there is the ideal of equity 
and there is the ideal of love. Each society, I 
think, in one way or another, struggles 
towards all of these ideals, and I think the 
struggle to eliminate poverty, the conditions 
of poverty in our society, reflects to a large 
extent how a society wrestles with these four 
angels, or ideals. And if I may say something 
about each of these ideals and quote from this 
particular article, I think you will see how it 
has, eventually, some very practical bearing, 
even though it appears maybe a little philo- 
sophical, to start with. I think it has some 
very practical bearing on the consideration of 
the kind of programme or policy approaches 
one has to adopt in the struggle against pov- 
erty, both from the point of view of private 
agencies in the welfare field and from the 
point of view of public agencies, and how the 
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two might very well in practical ways work 
together, as they must in a free society. 


The ideal of charity is a model for the 
delivery of direct assistance to meet a per- 
son’s basic needs, without judging his respon- 
sibility for his condition of poverty and with- 
out assessing his capabilities to accept such 
responsibility. Thus, a person should be able 
to ask for and to get help solely on the basis 
of a deficiency in his personal resources to 
satisfy his basic human needs. Charity oper- 
ates on a notion of non-responsibility. It looks 
to meet needs. 


On the other hand, our ideal of justice con- 
tains precepts which are difficult to reconcile 
with the ideal of charity. Our ideal of justice 
holds a person responsible for his actions, and 
it assumes all adults (except those placed in 
custodial care) to be mature enough to accept 
this responsibility. The welfare worker finds 
it difficult to treat his clients as responsible 
people, especially the long-term clients that 
fail to demonstrate sufficient pride, initiative, 
self-reliance and self-respect to take the 
appropriate actions to remove themselves 
from their state of welfare dependency. On 
the other hand, many welfare recipients will 
resent those actions of the welfare agency, 
such as vouchers in place of cash, which res- 
trict the areas in which they are allowed to 
make choices and to exercise responsibility 
and which threaten their pride and dignity as 
human beings. 


Now, the third ideal, the ideal of equity, is 
closely related to the ideal of justice, but 
emphasizes social responsibility rather than 
individual responsibility. That’s a very impor- 
tant distinction. Towards the ideal of equity, 
our society strives for ideal social and eco- 
nomic relationships—a socially just system of 
distribution of opportunities, power, incomes 
and consumption. The equity ideal places on 
society the responsibility to provide equal 
access to opportunities for each person to 
develop his capacities to his own maximum 
potential. Presumably, when equity is 
reached, charity and public welfare might 
become obsolete. 

Our fourth ideal, our ideal of love, contains 
a concept of mutual or reciprocal responsibili- 
ty, embracing delicately balanced capacities 
to give and take. Notice in each of these four 
ideals how we look at responsibility different- 
ly. The fourth ideal, the ideal of love, con- 
tains the concept of mutual or reciprocal res- 
ponsibility. To love without being loved—to 
be loved without loving—is incomplete, and 
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not the ideal. Ideal love assumes ideal 
capabilities to decide jointly, to act jointly, 
and to share responsibilities with others. 
Now, these are the hallmarks of mature cha- 
racters, of mature human beings. But first a 
person must learn to love, respect and be 
responsible for himself before he is capable of 
this ideal of mutual responsibility that is the 
essence of the ideal of love. 

The future for public welfare and the 
future for an effective war on poverty in any 
society depends on how that society reconciles 
the apparent incompatibilities and incongrui- 
ties of its ideals of charity, the ideal of jus- 
tice, the ideal of equity and the ideal of love. 
The notions of non-responsibility, individual 
responsibility, social responsibility, and 
mutual or reciprocal responsibility. These are 
the different ideals that have to be reconciled. 

Curiously, some of our laws in this country, 
like our company laws governing business are 
founded on concepts of impersonal relations 
and limited liability, and consequently, on 
impersonal and limited responsibilities. But 
that’s sort of an aside. 

I may go on here to take a look at how 
these concepts have some basic, practical, I 
think, applications in dealing with what I 
think is a very urgent problem for both pub- 
lic and private agencies that are concerned 
with the war on poverty, and I think one of 
the most critical questions to be asked is: 
what should or could the public or private 
agency do to reduce the dependency of its 
clients upon financial assistance? There is one 
question which is a very important one: how 
do you deliver enough financial assistance 
and, at the same time, how can you help the 
individual and the family become less and 
less dependent in order to achieve some of 
the other ideals that we mentioned? 

I don’t think there is any simple, universal- 
ly applicable prescription, but here are some 
suggested guidelines, I think, that ought to be 
considered. First, the agency should widen its 
perceptions of the needs of its clients. To 
satisfy the basic economic needs of goods and 
services is necessary, but it is not enough. 
Other basic human and social needs of clients 
must also be satisfied, and the agency should 
help them get access to the specialized help- 
ing services offered by other agencies, public 
and private. 

Second: in particular, the agency should 
recognize the basic human need of clients to 
be responsible for their own decisions and 
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acts. Under conditions of near-full employ- 
ment, most clients are on welfare mainly 
because they have lacked the opportunities to 
develop their capacities to make their own 
decisions and to accept responsibility for their 
own actions. Their crucial need is to develop 
these capacities. The decision to apply for 
welfare is a last resort: there are no alterna- 
tives, or they see none. To make decisions is 
to choose among alternatives. Without alter- 
natives, there are no opportunities to make 
decisions. Adequate opportunities to decide 
are essential if one is to learn how to make 
decisions. So long as the “authorities” contin- 
ue to make decisions for them, people are 
denied the opportunity to strengthen their 
own capabilities. 

Third: the lack of self-confidence and moti- 
vation, the additional disabilities, and the 
incapacities to respond to incentives and 
opportunities, observed among welfare reci- 
pients, are some of the symptoms of their 
basic malaise: underdeveloped capacities to 
make their own decisions and to accept res- 
ponsibility for them. They need help to deve- 
lop these capacities. This involves a rehabili- 
tation approach that is not confined to just 
physical rehabilitation. To make responsible 
choices, they need patient, dedicated, skilled 
help in learning the possible consequences of 
their actions. Too often, welfare agencies hurt 
more than they help by giving their clients 
decisions when they need choices. 

The pressures of public welfare caseloads 
are often frustrating and discouraging. It is 
extremely difficult to help people who show 
little inclination to help themselves. As a 
result, agencies are easily tempted to resort 
to compulsory rules and methods of persua- 
sion, which may have injurious, disruptive 
and even destructive consequences. The 
threat of discontinued assistance has been 
used to induce the client to “work for relief,” 
or even to submit to the invasion of his 
privacy by “therapists,” “counsellors,” or 
experimenting “researchers.” Such threats 
disrupt the therapeutic process and destroy 
the morale, human dignity, confidence, self- 
respect and sense of responsibility of the cli- 
ent. In conquering the client, the agency 
admits its own defeat. 


The Chairman: Yes. What you’re saying in 
effect is that the man on welfare, the pover- 
ty-stricken man, isn’t making any decisions. 
Well, he hasn’t got a mortgage payment to 
come due, he hasn’t got a life insurance 
premium due, he probably hasn’t got an 
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annuity. All he’s got to make a decision on is 
food, clothing and shelter, and somebody else 
is making those decisions. How do you correct 
that? 


Mr. Waisglass: This is what we are suggest- 
ing here, that the agency, in its style of deliv- 
ery of the basic necessities of life, should at 
the same time deliver them in the way that 
seeks to enlarge as much as it can his oppor- 
tunities for making choices or decisions. 


The Chairman: But what choices can you 
give in our present limited approach? What 
choices does a person who comes for assis- 
tance have? What are his choices? It’s all laid 
out for him, isn’t it? Has he a choice about 
anything? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, one has to distinguish 
the case. In some cases people do not have 
the capacities for making decisions. There are 
some cases where giving him the cash and 
leaving him free to decide what he is going to 
spend it on may lead to greater suffering than 
others. I am not saying that this is the gener- 
al case. There are very few exceptions, but in 
some cases, with the delivery of the cash, 
there has to be some other, more effective 
ways of seeing that people are learning to 
make their own decisions and to accept res- 
ponsibilities for them. That means you have 
to take some risks in some cases. 


Senator Carter: I wish you would enlarge 
on that as it would apply to, say, negative 
income tax, or something like that. 


The Chairman: Guaranteed income. 


Senator Carter: How could you apply your 
philosophy—which I think is excellent? 


Mr. Waisglass: First of all, I want to relate 
this to the points that we are making in our 
brief. The principles which we are enunciat- 
ing here, largely for welfare agencies and 
developing the capacities of people to make 
their own decisions, are very much related to 
what is happening in the collective bargaining 
processes. We are encouraging that, where 
workers learn to make decisions not only for 
themselves but to accept and share the res- 
ponsibility with fellow workers, to be 
involved. This word “involvement” in deci- 
sion-making is a word everybody uses nowa- 
days; it has become the “in” thing, but not 
very many people know what it means. 


Senator Carter: I am going to challenge you 
on that when it comes time for questioning, 
because I think in most of our strikes that we 
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have today the workers themselves are not 
very much involved; the decisions are made 
by the executives or even by people outside 
the country. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, I think it is very diffi- 
cult to prove that. I do not think you can get 
workers to agree themselves to go out on 
strike and stay out on strike by the edict of 
some authoritarian person. 


Senator Carter: I agree with that. 


Mr. Waisglass: When they do, they are 
making decisions to give up their income. 
There is a loss of income involved, and they 
have to accept some responsibility for that. 
Any trade union leader who ignores this 
could not long remain as a trade union leader. 


Senator Cook: You say trade union leader. 
In other words, always a leader. In the case 
of the poor, unfortunately, you have not got 
your leaders. 


Mr. Waisglass: Now we are getting to the 
relevance of this thing; the incapacities to 
organize and be able to work together and 
making decisions with others. There is a 
strong feeling among them that they are 
being pushed around and they have no way 
of asserting themselves either as individuals 
or collectively. Now, this is a very important 
aspect of the war on poverty. 

To come back to your question—I was not 
trying to evade it—my concern about just 
giving out cash, a guaranteed annual income, 
is, largely, what would this do, really, to 
enhance the state of dependency? Another 
point that we made in our brief was that the 
approaches to dealing with one cause of pove- 
rty that is being followed in Canada, notably 
dealing with industrial accidents, of combin- 
‘ing with the income maintenance approach 
emphasis on prevention and rehabilitation is 
an important model to be followed and to be 
considered in any particular war on poverty. 

Now, how you can, with the income 
maintenance approach that is being advanced 
by a lot of thinkers—whom I respect, and I 
think this point is a very important problem, 
and what I am saying is not arguing against 
the negative income tax or income mainte- 
nance support—really, what I am arguing is, 
to be effective in the war on poverty, one has 
to be able to combine in an effective way 
preventive measures and therapeutic or 
rehabilitative measures with income mainte- 
nance measures. 
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Senator Carter: My question is, how can 
you do that with negative income tax? How 
can you combine these therapeutic measures 
and all that? If you give them negative 
income tax, to have an opportunity to make 
choices, to make decisions, that goes with it, 
but about all these other things that you are 
talking about I do not see how. As Senator 
Croll said, their basic decisions are for food, 
shelter and clothing. 


The Chairman: None of us here is talking 
of guaranteed income in isolation. Senator 
Carter asked you the question, but it is never 
that and that alone. What we have been talk- 
ing about here is the guaranteed income plus 
services and attitude. Now, services include 
employment services, other services, a great 
number of services. There is no suggestion 
made in anything I have read on the subject 
in the Americas that has ever had it in isola- 
tion. Family allowance is not even in 
isolation. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, I have in the litera- 
ture that I have read on negative income tax 
found this largely a problem that was 
ignored, with the question of income mainte- 
nance largely being dealt with separately. 
The assumption is that if you give people 
enough money to buy the necessities of life 
all the problems largely will be solved. 


The Chairman: That is not our attitude 
here at all. 


Mr. Waisglass: This is the basic assumption 
that I have seen in a lot of thinking about... 


The Chairman: That is not the attitude of 
the committee. 


Mr. Waisglass: I am not suggesting that it 
is. 

The Chairman: Furthermore, I do not agree 
with your assumption that that is the attitude 
of the American people who are advocating a 
guaranteed income or negative income tax. 
They are advocating more than that. What 
they are saying is: start with money. That 
they need, and from there on we have got 
other services to give them. 


Senator Fournier: What guideline have 
your welfare people to determine the basic 
necessities of life? They must have something. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, that is a very critical 
question that I have been concerned with for 
some time and I know a number of other 
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people have been concerned with. The last 
report of the Economic Council, particularly, 
has pointed to the problem of how to objec- 
tively measure the income that is required in 
order to be able to draw the line between 
poverty and non-poverty. This is a very diffi- 
cult thing to do, but I am not satisfied that 
any really satisfactory measures have yet 
been found, particularly in Canada. A lot of 
the figures we have used are very arbitrary 
figures, and there is a good deal of research 
that has to be done in order to determine 
what are the components of the minimum 
standard of living, or an adequate standard of 
living, and how would you define it. There 
are some very basic conceptual, methodologi- 
cal problems, but particularly conceptual 
problems, that cannot necessarily be solved 
by research alone. 

The concept of a poverty level of living is 
one that has to reflect to a large extent social 
values and social judgments. What you think 
in our society would be ineluded as a necessi- 
ty of life would be quite different from what 
it would be somewhere in South-East Asia, in 
the Philippines or in Pakistan. 


Senator Fournier: We are talking about 
Canada. But do you not think—this is my last 
question, and then we will go on—do you not 
think that before we can do something, those 
are the basic rules that should be established? 
I want to be practical. At this moment your 
social workers will go, men and women, 
qualified or unqualified, and issue an order 
for $40 for welfare. She will move to the next 
house and issue an order for $25, she moves 
to the third one and issues an order for $50. 
That goes on. How does she arrive at these 
decisions? Has she got a table or a formula, 
or is it just a question of judgment? I know 
you have not got it. You will have to tell me. 
Nobody has it. But if we are going to achieve 
anything, these are the first letters of the 
alphabet which we will have to work on some 
day. This is all I have to say for the moment. 


Mr. Waisglass: I just want to point out that 
this is not just a problem with Canada. In the 
United States just within the last couple of 
months they came out with this publication 
on three standards of living for urban fami- 
lies of four persons. This is an attempt to 
measure what are their minimum require- 
ments of three different standards of living. 


‘And even the lowest standard of living of 


these three studies produced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labour, Bureau of Labour Sta- 
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tistics, came up with an income requirement 
that is much higher than anything that has 
previously been considered as a minimum re- 
quired for poverty. 

So you have got three different views about 
standards of living here, and you have got 
many more different views of the measured, 
quantified minimum income standard. What 
are you going to choose? It is the same prob- 
lem the Economic Council confronted. 


Senator Fournier: I would ask our Chair- 
man if it would be possible for the members 
to have copies of the book some time? 


Mr. Waisglass: I can file this with you; it is 
produced by the U.S. Department of Labour. 


The Chairman: We will send for it. 


Senator McGrand: This is not a question. 
Preventive and therapeutic measures. Now, 
as you go along, would you outline—because 
those are very indefinite terms, preventive 
and therapeutic measures—would you outline 
what you mean as you go on. 


The Chairman: I will mark it down, thera- 
peutic measures. By the way, I want to make 
one correction to what I said. You are quite 
right when you suggest that one man in the 
Senates, quite an outstanding man, Friedman 
of Chicago University, is advocating a guar- 
anteed income and doing away with all other 
welfare measures. He is the most conserva- 
tive of conservatives in the broad sense of the 
economists, but he is the only one. I want to 
correct that. Now, let us get to something a 
little closer to home. You speak in your brief 
about minimum wages and pricing jobs out of 
the market, and you give us some tables. All 
of us around this table, from time immemori- 
al, have heard the cry “If you raise the mini- 
mum wage you will put the people out of 
work,” or “You will have the product so that 
no one will be able to produce it and market 
it.” Has that been our experience? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, you see by the tables 
we presented here that has not been the 
experience. If you look particularly at Table 
3, Appendix C, “Employment in Establish- 
ments Under Federal Jurisdiction,” you will 
note that the minimum wage of $1.25 in the 
federal jurisdiction industries was established 
in 1965. We have there the employment figures 
by province and for the country as a whole. 
This is the employment only in industries 
under federal jurisdiction that would be 
affected by the $1.25 an hour. 
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The Chairman: Federal 


transport? 


jurisdiction is 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. 


The Federal 
what? 


Senator Carter: On Appendix E, I think. 


Chairman: jurisdiction is 


The Chairman: Just give it to us for the 
record. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, the industries on the 
next page are listed. You will see them on 
Page 5 of Appendix E, but in more specific 
terms. I think a copy of this was listed with 
you. 


The Chairman: All right, go ahead, under 
Federal Jurisdiction. 


Mr. Waisglass: Industries under federal 
jurisdiction—and I go back now to Appendix 
C, and you will see that there has not been 
any reduction in employment that we can see 
as a consequence; that is, in the industries 
affected here, as a consequence of the $1.25 
minimum wage, and in some cases probably 
you might find a _ reduction that was 
temporary. 

You will notice in Ontario in 1965 employ- 
ment was a little over 139,500, and in 1966 it 
was 137,500. But then it quickly rose in 1967 
to 147,500, then 151,000 in 1968. So that there 
was some loss of employment that was very 
temporary, it appears, and the adjustments 
were very quickly made. 

For Canada as a whole, in industries under 
our jurisdiction, the employment in 1965 was 
shown as approximately 382,000, and in 1968 it 
has increased to 436,800. So the prima facie 
evidence does not indicate that there has been 
any serious consequence upon employment as 
a result of setting the minimum wage at $1.25. 

Now, I should point out that that does not 
mean that you could set the minimum wage 
at any level without having some conse- 
quences on employment. The consequences on 
employment might have been much greater if 
we had set it at that time, say, at $3.00 an 
hour. 


The Chairman: Let us take a man with five 
children. This is a good Canadian citizen, and 
working for you in Toronto. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is not a typical-sized 
family. 


The Chairman: All right, let us have four. 
What is typical? Three and a half? 
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Mr. Waisglass: Two and a half. 
The Chairman: Three? Let us have three. 
Mr. Waisglass: It varies across the country. 


The Chairman: All right, we will give you 
three children in Toronto. He is working ata 
minimum wage of $1.25. How much money 
does he make in a week when he is working 
five days a week? That is the normal time in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Waisglass: 
under the Act? 


Forty-hour week given 


The Chairman: He has $50 a week in 
Toronto, Montreal, in Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
any of those large cities. 


Mr. Waisglass: Your question is already 
quite obvious. 


The Chairman: Yes, all right, go ahead and 
answer it. 


Mr. Waisglass: Certainly a man cannot sus- 
tain himself and a family of two or even 
three, certainly three children, not even two 
perhaps, on $50 a week at anything that 
would be accepted in Toronto as a decent 
standard of living and maintain himself and 
his family in dignity and self-respect as a 
working man should. But there are still a lot 
of people who are working in industries not 
only under federal jurisdiction but provincial 
jurisdiction who are not making much more 
than that. 


The Chairman: Well, then, tell me why the 
grain elevators and the grain milling people 
are permitted to pay less than the minimum 
wage to the extent that you indicate in Table 
1. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, there has been the 
problem there in... 


The Chairman: Well, you can also include 
railway hotels. 


Senator Carter: Could I ask about railway 
hotels? They went from 905 to 58, and went 
from 58.. 


The Chairman: What table are you talking 
about? 


Senator Carter: Railway hotels on Appen- 
dix A, Table 1. Then in May there was none. 
Then in 1967 you come back to 7.2. You go 
from 59 per cent to nothing and then you go 
to 7.2. Where are tips? Do tips enter in there, 
or is that regardless of tips? 
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Mr. Waisglass: No, this is the wage rate 
that is paid by the employer. 


Senator Carter: And is that a measure of 
how much the railway hotel employees 
depend on tips? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, no, there is no indica- 
tion there as to what their income would be 
from tips, or gratuities, as far as I know. But 
in June, 1967, this Table 1 does indicate that 
there were still some employees in the total 
federal jurisdiction—there are still over 3,000 
workers who are at .7 per cent of the total 
who were not yet up to the $1.25 minimum, 
and the reason for that, is that there are some 
cases of employees handicapped or physically 
disabled people, or young people—there are 
cases where the Act allows for some particu- 
lar exemption. 

On the point of the grain elevators, there is 
a question there—that appears to be one of 
the largest groups that are difficult, and I am 
informed a good many of them are in the 
province of Quebec, where the grain eleva- 
tors have not accepted federal jurisdiction, 
and there is a problem still of getting them 
to accept and to agree to comply with federal 
law on the grain elevators. That is where a 
large number of them are. 


Senator Cook: Men and women? 


Mr. Waisglass: This would cover men and 
women, yes, and youths. 


Senator Cook: And special cases, you say, 
the handicapped? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, some of the people who 
might be excluded would be for special per- 
sonal reasons where the employer might have 
been given some particular exemptions under 
the administration of the Act. 


Mr. Carter: But how do you explain—just 
going back to the hotels—when the minimum 
wage went in apparently everybody got the 
minimum wage for that following year, but 
then when you come to the next year, in 
1967, 7.2 of them are still below the minimum 
wage? 


Mr. Waisglass: 
have... 


156 employees. I do not 


Mr. Carter: How can they be below the 
minimum wage if the minimum wage applies 
under federal jurisdiction? 


The Chairman: Of course, what he said, 
Senator Carter, was that they set a special 
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allowance, for instance for the handicapped. 
Theye would be exempt, or youth in appren- 
ticeship. There would be some exemptions}; 
that is what he suggested. 


Senator Carter: Oh, I thought he was talk- 
ing about the .7 percent below that. I did not 
understand that he related that to the 7.2 
percent in hotels. 


Mr. Waisglass: There is a possibility that 
some employers may not be complying with 
the Act, and there is still a problem getting at 
them. In the 1968 figures we presume that 
when we get those figures it will show there 
will be a much greater degree of compliance. 


Senator Carter: Well, they must have all 
complied the year before in the railway 
hotels. 


Mr. Waisglass: It may have been they did 
not respond to our questionnaires, that we 
did not have the information. 


The Chairman: Yes, but questionnaire or 
not, the man who is working in the hotel, or 
the woman who is working in the hotel, has a 
pretty good idea of what he or she is entitled 
to get. How do you get away from not paying 
it? How do the railway hotels get away from 
not paying it? 


Senator Carter: That is what I want to get 
at. That is my point. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, that is a question we 
will have to put to the people who are res- 
ponsible for administering that Act. 


The Chairman: We realize that. 


Mr. Waisglass: We will make a note of that 
on the railway hotels. 


The Chairman: By the way, just to call the 
attention of the committee if they would take 
a look at Table 1 you will see that banking in 
1965 had 23 percent of employees earning less 
than $1.25 before application of the minimum 
wage, which is now almost completely above 
the $1.25 minimum. I have not heard of any 
bankers being put out of business, or any less 
profit. 


Mr. Waisglass: It is also significant, Mr. 
Senator, that this is one of the least unionized 
industries in the federal jurisdiction, and 
this is where the establishment of the min- 
imum wage had the greatest impact. Also, I 
think that it would not be improper for me 
to point out that since this minimum wage 
was established, and 23.5 percent of people 
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who were getting less than $1.25 are now 
getting $1.25 or more, raised the wage levels 
of the banking industry, it may be of some 
significance to point out it has not had any 
adverse effect on the profits of the banks. 


The Chairman: Not only that but the banks 
have even gone further, to be fair with them. 
They are today in a competitive labour field 
and have gone far beyond the minimum to 
maintain their staffs. They were in that posi- 
tion in 1965, just four years ago, but the 
Department of Labour at that time did noth- 
ing to push them. 


Mr. Waisglass: Oh, I do not think that is 
fair, Mr. Senator, to say the Department of 
Labour did nothing. The Department of 
Labour, through the Minister of Labour, did 
introduce a bill at that time to establish the 
$1.25 minimum that became effective in 1965. 


The Chairman: It was only on the coming 
in of the bill. 


Mr. Waisglass: The bill became effective 
July ist, 1965. We are showing what it was 
before that bill was effective, and the bill was 
directed at really correcting this kind of 
situation, and these figures show that it was 
successful in doing so. 


The Chairman: I will take a correction on 
that. 


Senator O’Leary: That is where you made 
your speech, Senator Croll. 


Mr. Waisglass: I thought that was going to 
help us. 


Senator Fournier: I still have the same 
question: why was it not done before? 


The Chairman: Of course, it was not done 
before for various reasons, but has been cor- 
rected since. Now, let us get on with our 
questions. You also, on Page 8, talked about a 
more equitable distribution of rising national 
income. What did you have in mind as far as 
the distribution of it is concerned? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, by raising the floor, 
by bringing the people up from the lowest 
levels up to a more acceptable level, this has 
the effect of reducing the wide spread in 
incomes. And while the impact admittedly is 
not a great one, it does mitigate to some 
extent the inequity of the distribution of 
incomes which, prior to the passing of the 
minimum wage, was to the disadvantage of 
the low skilled and the poor. 
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The Chairman: Well, I am trying to acti- 
vate questions here. I hear time and again 
that we need greater productivity, that we 
are not getting greater productivity, and 
consequently we are not able to pay better 
wages. Consequently our position on the 
export market and on the domestic market is 
to some extent aggravated. It is my personal 
view—and you correct me—that in the 
majority of instances the lack of productivity 
or increased productivity is due to manage- 
ment rather than labour. 


Mr. Waisglass: I would not quarrel with 
that as far as certain industries are con- 
cerned, but the productivity is also a personal 
consideration. A person who lacks the neces- 
sary skill or training, a person who has no 
skill, no trade, no profession, is not going to 
be as productive as someone who has under- 
gone a great deal of training. In other words, 
there is a certain amount of capital that is 
invested in a human being who has gone 
through an apprenticeship system so he can 
learn a trade, and one of the deficiencies of 
the poor people and the unskilled people in 
the labour market is that they have not got 
that human capital that has been invested in 
some other people; and if you can invest 
them with this kind of capital that comes 
from education and training, they could 
acquire these particular skills or trades or 
professions, presumably the productivity 
would rise and they would be able to com- 
mand, therefore, a higher income. So that I 
would not say that productivity is entirely a 
matter of management. 

I think it is also important to give some 
degree of emphasis, which we are giving in 
this country, to the manpower and training 
programmes which are really designed to put 
this kind of investment into the human capi- 
tal in developing the skills of people where 
they could improve their own personal pro- 
ductivity and command higher income. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook? 


Senator Cook: On this minimum wage in 
which I am very interested, I notice in 
Appendix F that the only province which is 
higher than the federal is Ontario at $1.30. 


Mr. Waisglass: That has been only a recent 
event. 


Senator Cook: I notice it is $1.30. And in 
one case in Quebec I think it is equal, too, is 
it not? The woodworking class in Quebec is 
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$1.30 an hour. Most of the other provinces are 
below. Do you find that when the federal 
jurisdiction increases the minimum wage, the 
provinces have a tendency to follow in due 
course, not necessarily to catch up, but to 
increase their minimum? 


Mr. Waisglass: This is what we found has 
happened. We have found that in 1966, when 
the federal minimum wage was established at 
$1.25, it was at that time far in advance of 
many of the provinces. It has had, we believe, 
an effect of encouraging the provinces to 
bring their minimums up to the extent that 
they are capable of doing so. 


Senator Cook: Is there much consultation 
or co-operation in the administration of the 
Minimum Wage Act between the provinces 
and the federal jurisdiction? 


Mr. Waisglass: I would say, Mr. Senator, 
that we are very pleased that there is a very 
high degree of collaboration I would say to a 
large part Informal consultation and ex- 
changes of experiences with all departments 
of labour in this country, largely through 
the Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation. And the deputy ministers 
of labour, federal and provincial, meet quite 
frequently, and there is a number of subcom- 
mittees of that association dealing with sever- 
al matters of concern to the departments of 
labour, and exchange experiences. 

To a large degree it is informal, but there 
is a good deal that is formal as well. There is 
a good deal of work that has been done in the 
past few years in the safety areas, trying to 
establish safety standards, like for boiler in- 
spection; that would be uniform in all of the 
jurisdictions, and effective as well as formal 
collaboration. 


Senator Cook: And when the federal gov- 
ernment sets a lead, there is a tendency for 
these provinces to follow along? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. I cannot say that we 
have always been in a leadership position, 
but I think that in recent years we have 
given fairly good, positive leadership in the 
standards field. 


Senator Cook: Following the chairman’s 
remarks, the tables attached to the brief from 
the Economic Council of Canada showed very 
clearly that the largest incidence of proverty 
among the working people was amongst the 
non-unionized workers who would benefit 
_ from the minimum wage. 
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Mr. Waisglass: That is right. As we have 
shown here, the industries where the mini- 
mum wage has had the greatest impact were 
industries that were the least organized. 


The Chairman: Take a look at Table 4. If 
what Senator Cook said and what you just 
confirmed, that the poverty-stricken are not 
found among the unionized workers, that is 
OUL =... 


Mr. Waisglass: I would not say there are 
not any poor among the unionized workers. 


The Chairman: In the main. 
Mr. Waisglass: In the main. 


The Chairman: Well, the very minimum, 
not in the main, the minimum. Then, how do 
you explain that in 1967 only the percentages 
that appear of the federal employees were 
unionized? Where were the rest of them? 


Mr. Waisglass: That is a pretty good 
question. 
The Chairman: We are asking good 
questions. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is a good one. I think 
that you should also note, though, that the 
incidence of union membership is much high- 
er in the federal jurisdiction than it is in the 
provincial jurisdiction. 


The Chairman: Where are the provincial 
jurisdiction figures or percentages? 


Mr. Waisglass: I would refer you to the 
1968 report on Labour Organization in Cana- 
da, Table 1; union membership as a percent- 
age of non-agricultural paid workers. 


The Chairman: That is the same thing. 


Mr. Waisglass: It is not really the same 
thing, but it is approximate. In 1968, 33.1 
percent of non-agricultural paid workers in 
Canada were union members. That includes 
federal and provincial jurisdictions. In all 
jurisdictions in Canada, federal and provin- 
cial, 33.1 percent of paid workers were union 
members. Now, if you think that is bad, you 
go back a few years, not too far, and, say, in 
1944 it was only 24.3 per cent, and you go 
back further to, say, 1929 and 1930, and it 
was only about 12, 13 percent. So that there 
has been a growth, and this is an important 
thing to consider. 


The Chairman: In the days when you get 
back to the 12 percent I would give you the 
answer to that. In those days we had to fight 
for collective bargaining rights. 
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Mr. Waisglass: Right. The message is in our 
brief, Mr. Senator. 


The Chairman: I know, but here we have 
the right, and we have had it for some years. 
In federal jurisdictions only about half of 
them in the main are unionized. Senator 
Carter? 


Senator Carter: I draw to your attention 
that Newfoundland has... 


The Chairman: Yes, but Newfoundland. 
slipped since you came into the Senate. It 
went from 73 to 69, Chester. 


Mr. Waisglass: But I think that some indi- 
cation of that is given on the next table on 
page 5, when you take a look at it, by indus- 
try. Some industries apparently have not lent 
themselves, for whatever reasons, I am not 
prepared to say, or I really do not know at 
this time why some industries have not been 
as highly organized as others. You notice in 
rail transportation it is 83.4 percent. 


Senator Carter: There are several federal 
Crown corporations with only 42 percent. 


- The Chairman: But take a look at radio and 
television. I marked that off as being 
surprising. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, there may be some 
explanation for this. Not all employees are 
eligible for inclusion in bargaining units. For 
one thing, the law excludes certain categories 
of employees. Those who are in managerial 
positions, those who are in so-called confi- 
dential-nature of employment, professional 
employees are excluded, and managerial 
employees are excluded from collective bar- 
gaining provisions. A worker, once he 
becomes a foreman, gets out of the bargain- 
ing unit, but he is still an employee. 


The Chairman: That is true in the Ford 
factory, it is true across the Rideau Canal in 
the pulp factory, but why should radio and 
television have such a low incidence of organ- 
ization, this tells me that the wages in that 
industry are low for those smaller people. 


Senator Cook: Of course, in view of what 
has just been said, the table is not so correct 
because it should be a percentage of eligible 
employees. 


The Chairman: That is what you mean? 


Mr. Waisglass: No, we could not do it that 
way. It was not possible to get statistics of 
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employment of each employer, to report to us 
how many employees he would have in his 
establishment who are eligible for a union. 
He would want to say none, in many cases, 
but you could not really collect your statistics 
on that basis. But take a look at rail transpor- 
tation where we have the highest percentage, 
83.4 in 1967; considering the employees that 
are excluded from collective bargaining 
rights, I do not think one can really get much 
higher than that. 


Senator Cook: So really that effect would 
be almost 100 percent of eligible employees. 


Mr. Waisglass: It would be very close. 
Now, there may be some employees—I do not 
know what the conditions are there—but 
there may be some employees who fall 
between stools of organization, so that none 
of them have really got them. But if a union 
found out where they are, one of them would 
be after them before long, I imagine. 


Senator Carter: You might find an explana- 
tion to the railway hotels there, because they 
have got from 87, 88, practically down to 63, 
and at the same time the number getting less 
than the minimum wage has crept up to 7 
percent again from nothing. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, that is a good point, 
Mr. Senator. 


Senator Carter: In 1966 you had practically 
88 percent, which you said is practically com- 
plete, you cannot get much higher than that, 
but then in 1967 you are down to 63, and as 
you go down to 63 percent covered by collec- 
tive agreements, the percentage getting less 
than the minimum wage has gone up. 


Senator Fergusson: May I ask a question 
while we are discussing these tables. On 
Appendix F I gather that the minimum wage 
rates are the same for men and women in the 
federal legislation? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: And in some of the 
provinces there is a difference in discrimina- 
tion against women, and in some of the others 
there is not. Could you tell me if the prov- 
inces that now do not have any discrimination 
against women in this area originally had in 
their early legislation and have changed? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, I could refer you to a 
study that is put out annually on labour 
standards in Canada by our legislation branch 
of the Department of Labour. This is the 
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December 1967 issue. There are earlier issues. 
And it would be possible for our branch to 
trace through what has been the historical 
experience here. I would say that our depart- 
ment has been doing whatever it possibly 
could in the framework of federal jurisdiction 
by persuasion and consultations to try to get 
the provinces to agree as soon as we possibly 
could to conform with the requirements of 
the ILO Convention dealing with fair or 
equal remuneration for females in employ- 
ment. 

Senator Fergusson: Have you any idea 
why it should be the provinces in the Atlantic 
region that make this discrimination? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, that is very difficult to 
say. Perhaps in some areas, such as New- 
foundland, there are so very few job oppor- 
tunities available for women. Competition for 
jobs is probably very severe. That might have 
been a factor that they considered. But if you 
think it is bad here now in terms of the 
differences, and in reply to the question ear- 
lier about what effect have federal minimums 
had on provincial minimums, you notice, just 
for example in Newfoundland, where it is 
now $1.10 for men and .85c for women in just 
December, 1967, this report shows just a little 
over a year earlier that the minimum then 
was .50c for women and .70c for men. So that 
we think it has had an effect, and it is just a 
very few years of bringing the minimums up; 
even though they are still not close enough to 
the federal minimum of $1.25, they still 
moved a long way towards it. 


Senator Cook: Did they not just have a 
Royal Commission on that in Newfoundland? 


Mr. Waisglass: I do not recall. There is a 
Royal Commission that has been established, 
the Rand Commission... 


Senator Cook: Oh, no, I mean under Mr. 
Justice Higgins, I think they had one. 


Senator O’Leary: Leaving the tables for a 
moment and going to Page 8, where you 
speak of the humanitarian considerations that 
must be thought about when setting up mini- 
mum wage laws, these facts are often forgot- 
ten by many people who scream loudly about 
the minimum wage laws being too low, the 
physically handicapped, the culturally 
deprived, the illiterate, and so on. Then you 
go on to say that of course these people 
should not have to choose between work and 
welfare when they cannot get an adequate 
‘income from either. Now, is it your experi- 
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ence that this is happening, that they do have 
to choose between, for example, this mini- 
mum wage or welfare? Assuming that at a 
certain stage they are on welfare and then 
they get a job where they are getting just the 
minimum wage, what actually happens to 
their income? Is it improved at the present 
time, in your experience? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, since I have been here 
in an administrative position in the federal 
service over the last year, my contacts with 
people in the front line of poverty have been 
rather limited, so I cannot speak from very 
recent experience of, say, over the last year 
or year and a half. But from reports I have 
had from people who still work in the field 
and talking to them, I have the impression 
that in most jurisdictions, provincial and 
municipal, this condition still prevailed, that 
a woman who is a widow, or has a disabled 
husband, who has to live on welfare and is 
struggling to get by to feed her children and 
dress them well to go to school, tries to get a 
part-time job in order to supplement it, and 
she finds that even if she is struggling against 
all kinds of odds, to get somebody to look 
after the children, and to get out to work, 
only to find if she goes out to make a few 
bucks, it is only taken off her welfare, it 
discourages her to try to improve her condi- 
tion. There are too many instances of this, 
and this is one of the problems that I draw to 
your attention. 


Senator O’Leary: You are just referring to 
the part-time job; I am thinking of the full- 
time job. 

Mr. Waisglass: Well, the real problem, 
though, for married women with children, 
and particularly those who are heads of fami- 
lies, is that they should be able to do two 
jobs. They should be able to look after their 
children. There are a good many people in 
poverty who face this, and I think, if you will 
excuse me, I would like to spend a few 
minutes on this problem. They should be able 
to look after their children too, as well as get 
welfare and have earned income, to combine 
the two, to be able to combine two careers as 
a mother and as a worker, to be able to 
combine income from welfare and be able to 
combine income from employment. 

But the whole structure and organization in 
our society militates very strongly against 
this. For one thing, employers generally in 
our country have personnel policies, hiring 
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policies, where the whole structure is directed 
towards hiring only full-time workers. We 
find that in the retail trade—and I refer you 
to a study that our department has just 
recently published on part-time employment 
in retail trade—there is some movement now 
to make part-time work available to women, 
particularly to married women, and that is 
fairly important to them. But for those mar- 
ried women who are on welfare, and have to 
be on welfare, even though these opportuni- 
ties might be there for jobs, it is rare to find 
employment opportunity for a married 
woman who needs part-time work. She finds 
if she does exercise initiative and tries to 
get out and do something about that she 
will lose out on welfare. 


Senator O’Leary: May I continue this? 


Mr. Waisglass: Now, there is a practical 
application of some principles I was trying to 
enunciate at the beginning of encouraging 
people to do things to help themselves. 


Senator O’Leary: Yes, I just want to see 
how practical it is. This is the point I want to 
try to get at. What difference does it make to 
these people what the minimum wage rate is? 
They are going to get the difference between 
that and welfare anyway, and they go to 
work and they are just going to get the diff- 
erence. Their cheque is reduced by the 
amount that they receive from employment. 
And usually this is the case, is it not? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, in some jurisdictions in 
North America if a person works at all he is 
no longer eligible for welfare. 


Senator O’Leary: In other words, the hypo- 
thetical or perhaps the actual example, if you 
take it in Ottawa today, is that if you could 
find one of these individuals who is working 
for $50 a week, they could stay on welfare 
and get $75 a week. This is the point I was 
talking about. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, if the implication to 
your question is that the welfare is too 
high... 


The Chairman: No, no, that is not... 


Senator O’Leary: I am wondering, by 
working part-time or working at all, is the 
income of these people, their actual income, 
improved? Is their standard of living 
improved any? What incentive do they have 
to work? 
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Mr. Waisglass: This is the guts of the ques- 
tion, that there is no incentive in many cases. 


Senator O'Leary: Well, what does it matter 
about the minimum wage law to these people, 
then? 


Mr. Waisglass: I understand that in a lot of 
communities in Ontario the welfare people 
would cut them off welfare or reduce their 
welfare receipts if they go out to work. There 
may in some cases be some serious gaps 
between theory and practice in this country. 
Under the Canada Assistance Plan, my 
understanding is that the federal legislation 
of the Canada Assistance Plan allows the pro- 
vincial and the municipal jurisdictions who 
are administering this problem to supplement 
earned income with income under the Canada 
Assistance Plan, which the federal govern- 
ment pays 50 percent, in order to bring the 
families up to the level of need. 

There are some cases where that is not 
done, and there are some problems there of 
how much more above what the welfare will 
allow could a person be allowed to earn in 
order to improve his level of living. It is a 
problem which has been faced by the 
administration of Unemployment Insurance. 
For instance, you can draw unemployment 
insurance and still work up to a certain level 
to supplement your income to a certain extent 
so that you do not have to be completely 
dependent on unemployment insurance. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, that is a little bit 
easier than welfare. 


Mr. Waisglass: The same kind of principles 
could be applied in the administration of 
welfare. 


Senator O’Leary: All I am saying is that 
at present they are not, generally. 


Mr. Waisglass: But they should be very 
critically re-examined to see that there is 
some incentive and some encouragement for 
people who are dependent upon welfare or 
public assistance to be able to improve their 
condition. In the long run, if you look at this 
as a question of cost-consciousness, I see this 
could be a cost-saving device, because it is 
like priming the pump. Once people could be 
able to work, get started, get up, then it 
opens an escape hatch for them to get into 
employment, to develop skills and confidence 
and the kind of work habits where they could 
enhance their earnings to the point that they 
could possibly escape from this, if not com- 
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pletely at least, to a larger extent than they 
can now. 


Senator McGrand: Were you thinking of 
that when you talked of preventive and 
therapeutic measures? Would that be a thera- 
peutic measure? 

Senator O'Leary: 
speaking. 


This is the doctor 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, I would regard that as 
a therapeutic approach, yes. 


Senator Fergusson: But you must do a 
great deal of education on the public before 
this is acceptable. The people who pay the 
taxes do not see this. How are we going to 
educate them to see it? 


The Chairman: We are trying to find some 
method of facing up these problems here. 
Perhaps the public will get the benefit of 
these various discussions. 


Senator Carter: Senator Gergusson really 
touched on what I was thinking abou, 
because if you go to provincial budgets, wel- 
fare is a provincial responsibility, and one of 
the heaviest items in even the richest prov- 
ince—and in the poorest provinces it is a big- 
ger percentage—is what they spend on 
welare. So the money is not there, to gegin 
with. And then Senator Fergusson says you 
are up against public attitudes. If they see a 
person working and getting welfare, they say 
“What a fool am I to work and get less.” I do 
not quite see how we go about atacking that 
problem, and what is the best way to attack 
this, to improve the public attitude. Can it be 
done at all? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, it is just a matter of 
fundamental faith that people do learn from 
their experiences. I think we have gone a 
long way in public attitudes. I think we still 
have a long way to go, because we are still 
suffering from the shackles of antiquated atti- 
tudes of charity. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but when you are 
talking about abstract things like that, have 
we not got to somewhere have some experi- 
ment where we can produce concrete results 
that this is a good thing, it is not a bad thing 
for a person to work and get welfare, even 
though it may seem so to the taxpayer who is 
‘probably not as well off or probably is not as 
well off working as a person is who is work- 
‘ing and getting welfare? Somehow we have 
got to produce some evidence, I think, before 
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we can think about sharing—ministers and 
preachers have been talking about that a cou- 
ple of thousand years; I do not think anything 
we talk about is going to make much difler- 
ence. But I think we should have some con- 
crete example, where we could say: here it is, 
we have proved it. I think some projects like 
that must be undertaken if we are going to 
really make an attack on that, which I con- 
sider a psychological problem. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Carter, he 
mentioned the case of the female head of 
family. We are certainly going to have a 
study on that; we are trying to collect some 
staff to study that. The other portion is, of 
course, the working poor, a fellow who is 
drawing the minimum wage, whatever he is. 
Now, the question of supplement is raised, 
how do we supplement him if he is a family 
man. We started out, of course, on the theory 
that we could do that through family allow- 
ance. Well, nobody believes that any more. 


Senator Carter: Well, I think one of the © 
advantages of this guaranteed income or 
negative tax—whatever you want to call 
it—is that it wipes out this distinction. Every- 
body gets it, no matter whether he is working 
or not, and you do not have a fellow who is 
working and not getting welfare looking at 
the other fellow who is working and getting 
welfare. You wipe out that distinction 
completely. 


The Chairman: You had a memorandum, I 
think yesterday, indicating that two of our 
staff are over in the United States studying 
their experience, and they will come back 
and tell us all about that. But that is the core 
of the problem, as O’Leary put the question 
and as you put the question, and as we have 
had to face it many times, the man who has 
been working all his life and continues work- 
ing and drawing a little above the minimum, 
and his neighbour next door who has not got 
a job and is drawing equally as much from 
the welfare department. How is that recon- 
ciled? It is hoped that this committee can 
come up with some idea whereby we forget 
the word “welfare”. Whether we would be 
able to do that or not, I do not know. 


Mr. Waisglass: I might say there have been 
some experiments in the last decade of work- 
ing with the poor people that you have 
already heard, I am sure, a great deal about, 
and probably you would hear more about it. 
The experiments, I think, took place largely 
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in trying to help the developing countries, the 
poor countries, and now we find that what 
has been learned in those experiences is 
being applied in this country in some of the 
poor neighbourhoods. We have the experience 
down in the Gaspe area in community deve- 
lopment work, in St. Henri and other districts 
of Montreal, and there have been some more 
recent experiences, probably not as successful 
as the Montreal experiments, in Vancouver, 
with the social planning councils there, of 
getting the poor people, neighbourhood peo- 
ple, involved in planning and how to cope 
with their own environment to solve some of 
their own problems. There is much in this 
area of experience— 


Senator Carter: Would you just stop there? 
When you say getting the poor people 
involved, do you not really mean getting the 
community involved in which they live? I do 
not see how you can segregate the poor. 


Mr. Waisglass: Getting away from the ghet- 
to-ization of the poor so that they work 
together with people in the community, yes. 


Senator Carter: If anything is going to be 
done on a community scale, I would say you 
have to get these poor people working within 
the framework of the community. 


Mr. Waisglass: Mr. Senator, some of the 
worst problems in poverty, the worst mani- 
festations of poverty, I have seen in public 
housing projects—and I will not name the 
ones I saw—and the worst problems these 
people have: they are given housing and they 
are given minimum incomes, and the worst 
kind of problem is that they cannot face, they 
could not solve any problems themselves, and 
their incapacity to organize themselves into a 
social organization. If somebody would try to 
come up from the outside, like a neighbour- 
ing district in a church, to try to organize a 
cub pack for them, you would have difficulty 
getting the parents involved in doing these 
things and taking over responsibility for 
themselves. But to be able to organize for 
themselves in this kind of action and do 
things for themselves, no matter how small, 
is a very, very important thing. 

There are very strong parallels, I want to 
point out, in what is being done in this com- 
munity development work, with what has 
been done and what we have learned over the 
past century in the experience of union 
organizations towards collective bargaining. It 
is a constructive, positive approach. In the 
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early history of the union movement, early 
efforts to organize were very anarchistic, 
there were no stable or permanent unions 
formed; it was a reaction with a particular 
and limited purpose. You see this kind of 
manifestation now amongst the poor people 
and other people who revolt against condi- 
tions. But the community development work 
is now carrying them into a more permanent, 
stable phase, much like the constructive kind 
of approach that unions evolve when they 
reach the stage where they establish them- 
selves aS permanent organizations and are 
looking for collective agreements, evolving 
beyond the frustrations and anarchy of rebel- 
lion, to try to solve the problem. 

Now, I saw something encouraging in a 
recent issue of the Canadian Labour Congress 
Journal that the unions recently underwrote 
the cost of a community development project 
among the Indians in the Red Lake district of 
north-western Ontario, with some tremendous 
results. Now, take a look at the methods and 
achievements of that professional social work- 
er, community development worker, graduate 
of the University of Toronto. They send him 
in there to work with these people, and what 
he really did was help them help themselves, 
get them to think, to organize themselves, to 
build a skating rink for themselves, for their 
kids. That is the kind of experience, to be 
able to do something for themselves and for 
their community, no matter how small. This 
is the therapy. There is nothing that makes 
for success like success, to be able to help 
these people to organize themselves effective- 
ly, to be able to do something for themselves. 

In other areas amongst the Indian popula- 
tion some of the most effective things that I 
have seen done is through this community 
development approach work. The community 
learns to be able to do something to improve 
its sanitation and health problems. The com- 
munity has this kind of responsibility, not 
just somebody coming in and doing it for 
them, but doing it with them. 


Senator Carter: But you are talking about a 
community when you are talking about the 
Indians. 


Senator Cook: Excuse me, you are diagnos- 
ing the problem. Now, whether you call him a 
priest or a clergyman, a boy scout leader, a 
girl guide leader or social worker, there must 
be somebody from outside to go in. Given the 
level of education and the condition in which 
so many of these poor people find themselves. 
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they cannot do it themselves, and yet every- 
body criticizes the social worker—I do not 
mean you particularly, but the social worker 
and the girl guide and boy scout and clergy- 
man. These are the ones who can do it. 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, that is the point. But 
the important thing is, in this modern era 
they have to learn these new approaches, and 
if there is any hope for the public to learn 
something from this, I think it is from the 
kind of approach where it is not doing things 
for the poor. That is important. 

Now, we have outgrown in this modern 
civilization that kind of approach of charity, 
because it does not really solve any basic 
problems. It papers them over. While that is 
necessary, it is not enough. We have reached 
the stage where we have got to move ahead 
and it is only when the public themselves can 
learn something from this kind of experience, 
and where we are really having our successes 
and learning from our successes, that we can 
give this wider application. 

The important point to make here is what 
is proven to be successful, the essential prin- 
ciples of what has been proven successful in 
the union movement—it is not just somebody 
coming along and solving problems for 
them—the essential things are that the work- 
ers get to learn how to organize themselves 
and take actions together and accept responsi- 
bility to each other and to the employer 
under a collective agreement. 


Senator Cook: If they have good leadership 
they are successful, and if they have not got 
good leadership, the union is not successful. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is a very good point 
and something to learn from; to get good, 
democratic, responsible leaders, and the good 
leader is one who helps his constituents solve 
their own problems, 


Senator Carter: Can I comment here, Mr. 
Chairman? If you remember our last meeting 
on Tuesday, we had Mr. Saulnier who went 
down to Quebec, and he told us that when 
they went in to organize, all the leaders were 
eliminated, they would not have them, 
because, going into these poor communities, 
they found that the only person in that com- 
‘munity who was prosperous was the leader. 
He was the only prosperous one. All the oth- 
ers were working to make him prosperous. 
And so they had to abandon all the leaders 
and start afresh and try to develop new lead- 
ers out of this downtrodden group. How 
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does that square with what you are telling us 
now? 


Senator McGrand: You are taking two dif- 
ferent angles. 


The Chairman: No, no, not only that, but 
Saulnier added something else. What they did 
in that lower part of the Gaspé was very 
successful. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, I should say this ex- 
perience that you pointed out that they had in 
community development work in the Gaspé, 
of trying to develop a new leadership, is not 
unlike the kind of experiences they have also 
had in the trade union movement as well. I 
know in the early days when the CIO came 
into Canada and the United States, the steel- 
workers, for example, had what they called 
company or employee-dominated unions, and 
they had their leaders, and the advent of the 
union movement helped them to develop their 
own leadership and a new ieadership. The 
emphasis in the trade union movement, to a 
large extent, is on development of leadership, 
and the Canadian and American labour move- 
ments spend a great deal of their resources 
in the training and the development of lead- 
ership, and from this kind of experience 
again it has application in the field of com- 
munity development work. In the developing 
countries, the international agencies are doing 
work in that field, and the emphasis there is 
to develop leaders in various  fields— 
indigenous leaders. This is a very important 
aspect, and I think that before you can expect 
very substantial advances in this field, you 
have to be able, through this community 
development approach, to help people de- 
velop leadership skills. This is what the 
approach is of the Canadian Labour Congress 
in that project I mentioned in north-western 
Ontario. 

The ideal is that that community develop- 
ment worker would be able to leave there at 
a point and these people would be able to 
carry on and solve a lot of these problems for 
themselves. 


Senator Fournier: How long has it been up 
there? Have there been any results yet? 


Mr. Waisglass: Less than a year. There is 
steady progress, from what I can see, in the 
Red Lake area. 


The Chairman: Yes, but are you not saying 
this—and this makes me very uncomforta- 
ble—you and the young Canadians are saying 
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that we have got to have leaders in this coun- 
try, we have got to find people who can lead 
us who have poverty experience. You keep 
saying that, but the last thing in the world 
we want to grow in this country are people 
who are experts in poverty. The purpose is 
to eliminate it, its incidence and causes. 


Mr. Waisglass: But how do you eliminate 
poverty? You have people coming along on 
nice white chargers and lancers and going in 
and solving these problems for them, or do 
you have to really develop a grass roots 
approach? Excuse me if I keep emphasizing 
the experience of the trade union movement 
again here. If the union sends in an organizer 
to organize a plant, he will help them get 
started in organizing and he will help them 
train leadership, train a local union secretary, 
train people to take on jobs of a steward and 
negotiate collective agreements. His job is to 
get out of there as soon as he can, and leave 
behind him a group of people who can run 
their own affairs and manage their own 
affairs, and it is only to the extent that he can 
be successful, and successful quickly, that he 
can move on and go on and help other people 
organize themselves and do the same things 
for themselves. 

This is what we mean by building self-reli- 
ance, only to the extent that you get people to 
accept responsibility for themselves as 
individuals and accept responsibility as a 
group and in a community, and build it up on 
a grass roots basis for constructive, positive 
actions, to solve their own problems. Only on 
this sort of basis of organization can you 
eventually build up a network for social plan- 
ning in this country. How do you start it? Do 
you start social planning from the top and get 
a bunch of university professors who are 
experts at social planning? 


The Chairman: That is what we did. Up till 
now we have been working from the top 
down. 


Mr. Waisglass: You have been working 
from the top down, and it is going to take 
maybe another three hundred years before it 
ever reaches the poor. But community organi- 
zation, if you are going to set up an organiza- 
tion even in metropolitan Toronto or any of 
the municipalities, you want to set up a social 
planning council. Who is going to represent 
the poor, and how can the poor be represent- 
ed on a planning council if they do not have 
any organization? 
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So that if you do set up a social planning 
council, the first thing they have to do is to 
go out and see what you could do to get the 
poor to organize themselves so that they will 
be able to have a representative on this, and 
I do not mean to organize the poor by isolat- 
ing them in ghettos, but on a community, 
neighbourhood basis. 


Senator McGrand: Well, the other night on 
television there was a programme out of 
Kenora; it was on Indians. 


The Chairman: Yes, I saw it. 


Senator McGrand: You saw it? Did you 
notice that these Indians had complaints 
about the federal government, the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and the provincial 
government? What did they say? Three or 
four of them mentioned the same thing, that 
the Young Canadians had done more for them 
than any other group. 


The Chairman: Yes, that is right. Senator 
Cook? 


Senator Cook: You were analyzing what 
happens when someone comes and organizes 
the workers and gets them together and 
forms a good union. Now, as a result, every- 
one in the union agrees to a certain amount 
of reasonable discipline, does he not, in the 
union? 


Mr. Waisglass: That is right, that is the 
essence of organization. 


Senator Cook: Yes. Now, it seems to me all 
I have heard from the Young Canadians and 
from others is that nobody seems to think 
anybody should be organized among the poor 
for discipline. Then it becomes snooping on 
the part of the welfare worker, or something 
of this nature. 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, but the essence of good 
discipline is that it should be self-discipline, 
not imposed discipline, up to a certain stage. 
When raising your children—as I was raising 
mine—I find that up to a certain point I have 
to impose discipline on the child, but eventu- 
ally discipline and steady habits and health 
habits, and other habits, are acquired. But I 
am only successful as a parent at the point 
where the child reaches self-discipline. And 


as the child grows from a state of complete ) 


dependency into a state of—not independ- 


ence—it is interdependence, in the family, as 


a member of the family, there is a great deal 


of self-discipline. The same principle applies 
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in a community organization and in union 
organization work. It is not imposed disci- 
pline that works, it is self-discipline, an 
acceptance of self-responsibility and for re- 
sponsibility towards others. 


Senator O’Leary: Does it not have to begin 
with imposed discipline? Do you think it 
comes automatically with organization? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, when you have got an 
infant to look after and raise, you begin with 
imposed discipline, but you have to be 
extremely conscious of what your goals are. 
You have got to help the child grow to be 
self-responsible, otherwise you have not suc- 
ceeded as a parent. 


Senator Cook: You have to teach him. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is right. And at times 
you have to give him opportunities to learn 
and to make mistakes. I remember my par- 
ents were afraid to let me ride a bicycle for 
fear I would fall off and break my neck. It is 
only when you take the chance that the child 
really learns to ride the bicycle. You have to 
take some risks. But the important thing is to 
bring them up to the point where they are 
reasonable risks. 


Now, in society we do not take the same 
chances with all kinds of people. There are 
maniacs we do not let run around alone to do 
harm. We have to put them under custodial 
care because we know they cannot accept res- 
ponsibility. The real danger is this misplaced 
concreteness, that you have to treat every- 
body the same. 


Senator Cook: Just to follow up this line of 
thought, if you were in favour of a guaran- 
teed annual income, would you think it 
should be paid without any obligation on the 
part of the recipient whatsoever? Now, what 
I mean is, should those who give this guaran- 
teed income be entitled to say: well, if neces- 
sary, you should attend lectures, if you like, 
on home economy, or lectures on this or that 
or the other thing? Should it be given without 
obligation, to spend as you like, or should the 
government, if you like, have certain rights 
to direct recipients in certain ways? 


Mr. Waisglass: In some cases, and probably 
in a good many cases, it would be given 
without any strings attached. But what con- 
cerns me are the exceptions. What do you do 
with the case where the head of the family is 


an obvious alcoholic and he is the one who is 


going to be the recipient of the cash and he 
goes out and just buys more liquor? Now, you 
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do not design programmes to deal with the 
exceptions only, but you have to know that 
there is a number of variables like this that 
have to be dealt with. 


The Chairman: We have heard that argu- 
ment so many times. You know very well we 
faced that argument with family allowances. 
We said we will give it to the mother and the 
mother will look after it. We have never had 
a complaint that was worth talking about in 
all these years, and we have had family 
allowances for many, many years. So the 
exceptions do not count. You know very well 
that under the guaranteed income in the 
United States the people who are receiving it 
are required to attend classes and then 
receive instructions. You know that as well as 
I do. So you tell Senator Cook: yes, this is the 
way it is being done in other places, instead 
of, on the other hand, saying: well, if he is an 
alcoholic—sure, there are alcoholics, but they 
are not the people we are talking about. 


Senator Cook: After all, in a bad case you~ 
should have a guardian appointed by the 
court. 


Mr. Waisglass: Certain other action pro- 
grammes are required to go along with 
income maintenance. This has been my point 
essentially. My essential point is that I am 
against the Milton Friedman approach which 
assumes that if you just distribute money and 
a free market economy is going to solve all 
these problems, there is an excess of confi- 
dence, in that all the problems of poverty will 
be solved just by handing out money. Now, a 
lot of our other programmes dealing with 
poverty have to combine prevention, income 
maintenance, rehabilitation. Unemployment, 
for instance. If the sole cause of the man’s 
poverty is his unemployment or his inability 
to acquire the skills that are necessary in 
order to gain productive employment, then it 
is important, I think, to have your employ- 
ment services work very closely with your 
Unemployment Compensation services, and 
both of these programmes working together 
with other kinds of programs that try to 
maintain the whole level of work opportunity, 
employment at the highest possible level in 
the country. 

These programmes having the highest lev- 
els of priority—the emphasis there is on the 
prevention—make the maximum opportunity 
available for employment to everybody on a 
continuing basis to counteract the cyclical and 
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seasonal and the frictional problems that are 
causes of unemployment, getting at the basic 
cause of unemployment. Now, that kind of 
programme has to be integrated also with the 
national employment service, manpower pro- 
gramme, and it has to be integrated also with 
the compensation programme. SO you are 
working with the same kind of problem. 


Now, there are other kinds of cases of 
poverty, as I pointed out; the Workmen’s 
Compensation approach, combining accident 
prevention and rehabilitation with income 
maintenance. This is similar, but we can also 
take cases where there are certain categories 
of causes of poverty where our society has 
not yet learned how to prevent those particu- 
lar problems, and once they have arisen— 


The Chairman: 
about? 


What are you talking 


Mr. Waisglass: You know, cases of poverty 
where a man is left at a very young age with 
dependent children. 


The Chairman: I want to make it very 
clear that no one on this committee has ever 
expressed the opinion that they are in favour 
of loading a basket full of dollars and throw- 
ing it around. We are all opposed to the 
Friedman concept. That is not our concept at 
all. We started out by talking—we are at the 
talking stage—by talking about guaranteed 
income, plus services, plus attitude. Now, that 
includes all the things you have been talking 
about. 


Mr. Waisglass: There is no disagreement. 


The Chairman: There is no disagreement. 
Now, we also started out talking about three 
categories of people. It is hard to categorize 
them, but we must do something. We talked 
about disadvantaged people, the blind, the 
crippled, the maimed and the mental, Group 
1. We then talked about the female head of 
family with small children. You talked about 
her going to work, and she is quite a problem 
in this country, and there are a lot of them. 
Then we have the near poor, working full- 
time, with a fairly large family, sometimes 
even the wife is working, low wages, never 
rises above the level where he is always the 
poor. He is having a hard time to bring up 
the children and educate them. Now, I have 
given you three classes of people, do you 
follow me? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Deal with them for a 
moment. What would you do? How would 
you approach it? You make the decisions on 
them. How would you deal with the disad- 
vantaged? They are out of the mainstream of 
life. What do you do for them? Moreover, 
they are poverty-stricken. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, I am not Solomon yet. 
I am not sure that I am in a position now to 
solve all of these very complex categories of 
poverty in a very simple way. That takes a 
combination of approaches. I do not think 
that there is any one exclusive answer, and I 
doubt if anyone is capable of giving it to you. 


Senator Cook: The main thing they lack, 
because they cannot be re-trained, and this 
and that—the main thing they lack is money. 


The Chairman: For the disadvantaged, the 
crippled, the hopelessly crippled, the blind. 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, they are the extreme 
cases. 


Mr. Carter: Money plus services. Service is 
all we can do for them; that is all anybody 
can do for them. 


The Chairman: Yes, we must always have 
the services, certain kinds of services later 
on we will try to specify the kind of services 
that should be available for these people. 


Mr. Waisglass: I have no objection to that. 


The Chairman: No, it is not your objection 
that we want. 


Senator Fournier: The objective. 


The Chairman: We want you to be as posi- 
tive. You do not have to at all, but what 
Senator Carter has said, in effect—I remem- 
ber recalling a phrase I once heard that for 
these people money is “coined freedom” 
... which I am stuck with. 


Mr. Waisglass: I wish that were true, but it 
is not always true. 


Senator Carter: It is true generally, though. 
We cannot deal with exceptions, again. 


Mr. Waisglass: This is the one thing that 
bothers me. I never said that money is not 
important. It certainly is in our society. But 
really what concerns me is the feeling that 
once people have got money, they have every- 
thing, and that is not so for rich or for poor, 
because with the most destitute and deprived 
cases, what they most seriously lack is hope. 
But they also lack money. ig 
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However, if you think that just giving them 
money will give them hope for the future, 
you are wrong. 

Now, let us get back again to a concrete 
example of the approach of the Workmen’s 
Compensation. A man suffers a serious acci- 
dent and loses a leg or he loses an arm. One 
of the first approaches of the Workmen’s 
Compensation is to provide him with income 
maintenance. That is the first thing. But it 
goes beyond that in most approaches—and 
this is one of the things that is distinctive 
about Workmen’s Compensation approaches in 
most Canadian jurisdictions—they try to re- 
habilitate that man to overcome his handicap. 
If all that they are going to do is to maintain 
him at 65 or 70 percent of his normal earn- 
ings, this fellow is going to become poor. Even 
with income maintenance, he is still going to 
fall into a very serious class of poverty, unless 
you help him get to the point where he can 
build his own self-reliance and self-confi- 
dence, not only to give him an artificial limb 
but to help him learn how to use it, to get 
back into productive employment and to play 
his full role in society, not just a worker. 
This is the important thing, the integrity of 
the individual, his wholeness, his complete- 
ness. Now, money is necessary to get the 
basic necessities of life— 


The Chairman: We say “essentials”. 


Mr. Waisglass: The essentials of life. All 
right. What I think is that in our society, and 
a society as rich as Canada right now, which 
is supposed to have the highest per capita 
standard of living in the world, or the second 
highest, third highest, one of the top... 


Senator Carter: Third. 


Mr. Waisglass: Certainly we should be aim- 
ing at something more than giving everybody 
just enough to eat, enough clothing and 
enough shelter to get by. 


Senator Carter: Especially when we are 
spending just about four or five billion a year 
at it. 


Senator Fournier: Especially when we 
spend it in the wrong places. Let me take this 
for a minute, because I like the discussion, 
and I do not think we are getting anywhere; 
we are just hearing the same things we 
already know. We know what the mistakes 
are, what the weaknesses are. It is just a 
repetition of the old song. 
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Yesterday we discussed ARDA, which hap- 
pens to operate in my area. We were told we 
were spending something like 15 million dol- 
lars on schools in 1966... 


The Chairman: Six million. 
Senator Fournier: Was it six or seven? 
The Chairman: Yes, six or seven. 


Senator Fournier: Well, six or seven, but in 
two years. Now, if you travel in the area you 
will find out that at Tracadie, Bathurst, Petit- 
Rocher, Shippegan, and many, many places, 
are some of the best schools that you can find 
across the country, million-dollar buildings 
which were in existence way before ARDA 
got there. ARDA came in with a great big 
programme, putting more money into schools 
to the point he even talked about private 
circuit television from one school building to 
another. To me this is an extravagance, talk- 
ing about private circuit—what is the name 
for this, closed circuit television?—in school, 
in a place like that. 


Mr. Waisglass: Which place is that? 
The Chairman: In Bathurst. 


Senator Fournier: It has its place in Mont- 
real, in Toronto, where people can afford it, 
but not in a desolate area. Now, in the same 
area and the same people—and your people, I 
believe spent 15 million dollars, we did find 
out, and this is something known to every- 
body because the CBC took pleasure years 
ago to make films of the area and showed 
these paper shacks and children walking the 
snow bare-footed, homes made with card- 
board boxes; this is the poor people—and a 
pitiful $140,000 was spent on housing. “Oh,” 
they say, ‘“‘we have got a law. You can go to 
Central Mortgage and build yourself a home.” 
These people cannot build themselves a home. 
This is the group of people whom you want 
to help. It is no use taking people who live in 
these paper shacks, people who have nothing 
to eat and are bare-footed, and bringing them 
into a million-dollar school to look at short- 
circuit television—or whatever you call it. 


Some hon. Senators: Closed circuit. 


Mr. Waisglass: I would like to make some 
comment on that problem. I do not know 
whether it is a case of automation and mod- 
ern electronic techniques replacing workers, 
in this case teachers—and perhaps causing 
some other kind of poverty—but I rather 
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think that in this particular case, in north- 
eastern New Brunswick, it is a different kind 
of problem, the problem of having too many 
people to teach and not enough teachers, and 
they want to use the most modern equipment 
in order to reach as many people as they can. 
I have no personal knowledge of this directly. 
It may be that the illiteracy rate in that area 
might be particularly high in relation to other 
areas. 

Now, this may be an important deficiency, 
an important lack, of those people that has 
to be made up before they can reach the 
stage of helping themselves, and if this is a 
basie problem, then the strategy is to try to 
get them to a state of literacy where they can 
enhance, then, their other skills so that they 
can do something more about their own prob- 
lems individually and collectively. If illiteracy 
is a key or crucial problem, then you have to 
have some kind of attack on that in the com- 
munity. The question really is, what is the 
best approach? Now, your suggestion is that 
the best approach is not to build a big school. 


Senator Fournier: Oh, I did not say that at 
all. Do not get me wrong. The schools were 
there. The best approach, if we are going to 
help the poor, is to go to the poor and do 
something for the poor, and to stop spending 
millions where things are running properly. 
Just adding a million over a million does not 
make much difference to people. I am talking 
of the people who cannot benefit from the 
first million. You take a drive in that area 
and find out what there is. 


Mr. Waisglass: What you are saying is that 
it is misspent money, that money could be 
spent more effectively. 


Senator Fournier: Definitely. 


The Chairman: Let us get back again to the 
original point. I asked three questions. I 
asked you if you had any other suggestions at 
all on the disadvantaged, if you had any 
suggestions about the women heads of 
families... 


Senator Fournier: I am not quite finished. 
You are putting great emphasis on labour 
leaders solving the problems of poverty. I do 
not quite agree. 


The Chairman: He did not say labour 


leaders. 
Senator Fournier: Well, pretty close. 


Mr. Waisglass: I said collective bargaining. 
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Senator Fournier: Because the poor for 
whom we are trying to do something have 
nothing to do with the unions, because they 
cannot belong to the unions. 


Senator O’Leary: That is the reason they 
are poor. 


Senator Fournier: At this moment they do 
not. But the union leaders are not interested 
in that role. I believe that our union leaders, 
when they are bargaining, have more interest 
in their union that in the nation as a whole. 
Every time that there is a major increase in 
salaries in large organizations there is always, 
I would say, massive lay-offs that follow, 
which proves that union leaders have very 
little respect after they get what they want, 
and they tell their men: well, we got you this 
and we got you that. But I am changing the 
subject. 


Mr. Waisglass: No, you are not changing 
the subject, Mr. Senator. I think it is very 
relevant. 


Senator Fournier: We were talking also on 
management and labour, and I think I quite 
agree with what was said. There is another 
factor on that, that the two, management and 
labour, have to work together in industry, 
have to produce something. But there is a 
third factor in that, and it is the market, 
which is very, very competitive. There is no 
use producing a warehouse of materials if you 
cannot sell it. Your price is pretty well con- 
trolled, not just by labour, but labour is a big 
factor, and I think that we should be very 
careful across Canada to look at this, because 
we are very, very close to a very serious 
situation. We are just marketing ourselves 
right out of the world markets, and somebody 
has got to look at this very, very carefully. It 
is all right to have good management and 
good labour relations. I agree with that. But 
we have to think also of our market. We are 
only just a mere 20 million people, and some- 
times we are the fourth largest producer of 
the world as far as industry is concerned, so 
we certainly have to export, and we can only 
export provided that our price is competitive, 
and we are very close to the danger line. 


The Chairman: Any other observations? 


Mr. Waisglass: On the last remark, I think 
we always have to be conscious of interna- 
tional competition and its effects on employ- 
ment opportunities generally and on excessive 
inflation. We always have to be conscious of 
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that, and particularly because inflation hits 
the hardest the poor, the lowest income 
groups. I think many economists have noted 
that inflation is a tax on the poor. They are 
least able to defend themselves. 

While generally I agree that we have to be 
cautious of this, at the same time I do not 
think that we should be excessively impeded 
by these concerns from taking appropriate 
action within the limits of our competiti- 
veness and the strength of our economy. Do 
not underestimate, I would suggest, the 
strength of our economy and the opportuni- 
ties that we still have. Canada has enjoyed 
one of the longest prolonged periods of pros- 
perity that we have ever had in our history 
and that very few other countries have 
enjoyed. Our economy has generally been 
very well managed. Since 1960, 1961, we have 
had a fairly good, steady, prolonged growth. 
Conditions generally have been prosperous. 
But there are still a lot of exceptions, and 
this is why this committee is here. This com- 
mittee is concerned about how we manage 
our prosperity so that everybody could share 
in this general condition of prosperity and get 
their fair share of it. So our problem is how 
to manage our prosperity and how to sustain 
it. But, my goodness, this is a kind of luxury 
problem compared to a lot of countries. 


The Chairman: Well, we now have a pros- 
perous economy, we have had eight years of 
it, and despite what anyone has said, our 
trade balance is excellent. I want to talk to 
you about those disadvantaged people, back 
again with our problem. We have got three 
classes of people we want some help from 
you on. What I would like to know is what 
you think we should do for those disadvan- 
taged who are out of the mainstream of life 
and pretty well out of the labour market. 


Senator Cook: Within the realm of the 
practical. 


The Chairman: Something we can tell the 
Canadian people that they should do, and 
the Canadian people will say: “Oh, the 
wisdom of the Senate is great!” 


Mr. Waisglass: You are asking me to solve 
this or to suggest to you a solution within the 
constraints that you have suggested, not pric- 
ing Canadian products out of world 
markets... 


The Chairman: All I am saying to you is 
that we are a very prosperous country, we 
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have got whatever we need, by your defini- 
tion. What do we do with these disadvantaged 
people, by definition, that I asked you about? 
What do you suggest we do? What do they 
need? You know some of these people. What 
do they need that would be fair to them and 
fair to us? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, now, you are getting 
into some questions of government policy in 
terms of priorities... 


The Chairman: No, no. 


Mr. Waisglass: There are so many alterna- 
tives and options that are open to us, in terms 
of both monetary and fiscal policies as well, 
for distribution of income. Now, these are 
questions largely of public policy and of gov- 
ernment policy that I do not think it is appro- 
priate for me as a civil servant to tell you 
what the answers are. I can suggest to you 
what some of the options may be. 


The Chairman: Give us the options. That is 
all we want. 


Mr. Waisglass: The options may be open to 
us largely in the form of a tax structure that 
could achieve perhaps a more equitable redis- 
tribution of income than the tax structure 
before. Now, it requires some analysis and 
investigation in depth. There is also a ques- 
tion of how much priority and expenditures 
of the government ought to be placed on pro- 
grammes that would emphasize economic 
efficiency and economic growth. Included in 
those programmes would be manpower train- 
ing programmes, retraining programmes, 
manpower relocation programmes, which 
could also, incidentally, help the war on 
poverty, but not necessarily that being its 
primary purpose. Its primary purpose mainly 
would be, say, for economic growth. There 
are some areas like the manpower pro- 
gramme where economic and social goals 
could overlap. 

So you have some options, on the one hand 
whether the emphasis on your priorities 
ought to be to encourage further improve- 
ments in productivity, the growth of the 
economy, the competitiveness of the economy, 
the viable balance of payments so that it can 
be competitive with other countries, and 
sustaining our prosperity, or put more em- 
phasis on social programmes. 

There may be some trade-offs that have to 
be made between solving some of our social 
problems and solving our economic problems. 
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You may have to give up something in the 
way of growth in order to do something that 
may have some payoffs, not in the short run 
but more in the long run in terms of how we 
could solve some of these particular social 
problems of individuals and communities. 
Now, these are broad areas of the kinds of 
problems that have to be resolved, and a 
trade-off as between the mix of social policies 
and economic policies has to be made by the 
government, not by civil servants. 


The Chairman: Well, I agree with you. Do 
you think the country would go busted and to 
the dogs if we looked after these disadvan- 
taged people in the same way that we are 
looking after the old age security people at a 
further cost of 40 million dollars a year? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, to tell you very, very 
honestly, there is still—and the Senator here 
raises the question of inflation—a straight, 
outward redistribution of cash that will bring 
the incomes of the 20 percent of the poverty 
group, as defined by the Economic Council, 
up to that poverty level. Just a straight cash 
approach does also present with it some dan- 
gers and some problems of inflation that 
ought not to be ignored. Now, I am not say- 
ing that this is the only consideration, but 
this is one of the economic considerations that 
one has to look at. 

Now, it is one thing, you see, to emphasize 
the distribution of income in cash. It is anoth- 
er thing to emphasize the distribution of 
goods and services to the poor, which may be 
less inflationary because they may also be 
more productive. For instance, let us face this 
problem; I will present it, not that I have an 
answer to it. Are we satisfied in our own 
minds that a lot of the poor, by just putting 
enough cash in their pockets to get decent 
housing, would necessarily be better off in 
their housing? If there is still a shortage in 
the supply of adequate housing, may not 
more cash in their pockets only result in 
higher rents rather than more and better 
housing for the poor? So, is putting cash in 
their pockets the way to solve the housing 
problem for that 20 percent of the bottom 
part of the public? 


The Chairman: The total problem. 


Mr. Waisglass: The housing problem, the 
health problem and other problems are very 
important problems for the poor. Perhaps 
more of the emphasis ought to be given—and 
I am not saying what the answers are; it is 
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not appropriate for me to suggest to you what 
the proper mix of policies are—but I am rais- 
ing this question, that if you had the 
emphasis at the present time to expand the 
production and the supply of decent housing 
to be made available to the poor, this may do 
more to solve some part of the problem of the 
poor than giving them enough money to go 
out and try to buy housing which is not there. 
Tt could be a case of too much money chasing 
too few goods, if you are just looking at the 
cash approach. That is the Milton Friedman 
approach, Mr. Senator. You just give the poor 
money and they will get housing, they will 
get the doctors and everything else, and what 
often happens is that the landlords and the 
doctors get the money and the poor remain 
poor. 


The Chairman: Now, look, we gave 
1,770,000 Canadians over 65, 67 years of age a 
certain amount of money, a little extra than 
what we call the guaranteed supplement. Did 
you hear any dissatisfaction from them, or 
dissatisfaction in the country? 


Mr. Waisglass: But this is the question of 
skill. How many people were affected and 
how much have you raised their incomes, 
from $75 to $105 a month, is that not right? 


The Chairman: I had my figures with me— 
435,000, I think, were improved. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is far different from 
trying to raise 20 percent of our population 
Okc 


The Chairman: I did not say 20 percent of 
the population. The Economic Council said 20 
percent were in the poverty level. I am talk- 
ing of the 25 percent or that 20 percent 
approximately, heads of families, which is 
almost infinitisimal. I spoke about 40 million 
dollars. I threw that figure around. It could 
be in, it could be out a couple of million. I 
thought you were going to say to me, well, 
you could save 40 million dollars very easily 
by bringing those troops home from Germany 
a little quicker. We are spending 180 million 
dollars a year on them. What are we wasting 
it for? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, there is that basic 
approach now, really, in the Canada Assis- 
tance Plan. The basic philosophy of the Cana- 
da Assistance Plan is that the cash incomes of 
the poverty group should be brought up to 


the level which will provide them these | 


essentials of life, as defined by each of the 
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provincial jurisdictions. So the basic approach 
is available there. 


The Chairman: No, no, wait. You just 
stubbed your toe a bit. You began by saying 
that it should be brought up to the basic 
allowance, the basic need. Is that what you 
said? 


Mr. Waisglass: The essential need. 


The Chairman: The essential need. Then 
you Said, as is laid down in each province. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, under the Canada 
Assistance Plan I have no responsibility for 
that, nor has the Department of Labour. I 
think you are getting me really pretty far 
afield to try to defend the legislation of 
another department. I am just talking about 
the principles involved here, and, if I may 
say, Mr. Senator, the principles of the Canada 
Assistance Plan, which also not only provides 
adequate income to meet essential needs, also 
makes available to the provinces and to the 
institutions in the provincial jurisdiction 
other services, therapeutic services. Now, of 
course, I know what you are getting at here. 
The problem is that some of the provinces 
may not opt fully into this programme. But I 
am talking about the basic principle that is 
involved there in terms of the present situa- 
tion that you have in Canada of the divisions 
of responsibility in the fields of welfare and 
the social policy between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments, which requires a joint 
approach. Now, through the Canada Assis- 
tance Plan, there is an avenue there to do the 
sort of thing that you are suggesting. 


The Chairman: The Canada Assistance Act, 
in my view, is one of the most enlightened 
and best acts on the statute books of Canada. 
Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Waisglass: I have said so, as a matter 
of fact, in an article that I read frorn earlier, 
where I referred to the Canada Assistance 
Plan as being the only major innovation in 
the field of social welfare policy in over a 
century. 


The Chairman: That is right, and it is bet- 
ter than anything they have in the United 
States, or even in Britain. 


Mr. Waisglass: I believe so, in principle. 


The Chairman: What is lacking now is 
uniformity of application. The poor province 
applies it in some sense, the richer province 
applies it in another sense, and so there is a 
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lack of uniformity. At the same time we are 
paying 50 percent of the cost. So that we are 
not treating Canadians equally in every part 
of Canada. Now, that is basically the 
weakness of the Act at the moment. 


Senator Cook: That is not necessarily so. I 
mean, people living in an urban centre may 
need a good deal more than people living in a 
rural centre. 


The Chairman: But the urban and the 
urban should be alike, and the rural and the 
rural should be alike. That is what I am 
talking about. The poor provinces cannot 
meet that cost that the rich provinces can 
meet, so they cut down on the needs. 


Senator O’Leary: Priorities. 


Senator Fournier: In other words, the poor 
in Ontario could be rich men in New 
Brunswick. 


Mr. Waisglass: But it does provide, if I 
may interrupt for one moment, a vehicle, a 
mechanism, a policy instrument for joint fed- 
eral-provincial actions on this problem. 


The Chairman: Very good. 


Mr. Waisglass: And I think at least that 
much has to be said for it. Now, how to make 
it work in practice depends on a good deal of 
good will and co-operation. 


The Chairman: Mr. Waisglass, we are going 
to take a very, very good look at the Canada 
Assistance Act as it works across the country. 
We are a little early yet, but as we get into it 
we will have someone who will study its 
workings across the whole country. It could 
be one big vehicle that we will have left, in 
which income, plus the Canada Assistance 
Act, plus something else, may very well be 
the best thing that we could recommend and 
that could be useful. 


Mr. Waisglass: I might say too, again, if I 
may, Mr. Senator, that one of the distinctive 
features of the Canada Assistance Plan that I 
find attractive, as a basic policy approach to 
combat poverty, is that it also has built with- 
in it certain measures and programmes which 
combine the three essential features which I 
have mentioned right from the outset, com- 
bining prevention, income maintenance, with 
rehabilitation. These are important things to 
contain within one particular policy. 


The Chairman: Now, I will just take you 
from there. So that if we can devise some 
method by which they have income, the 
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Canada Assistance Act, with all it can pro- 
vide, plus the... 


Senator Carter: And the services. 


The Chairman: And the services—I am not 
discussing family allowance and old age 
security—assuming that those two were 
untouched, the money plus the Canada Assis- 
tance Act. Is it not conceivable, then, that we 
could do away with a lot of the patchwork of 
services, a bit here and a bit there, and bring 
it to the point where we could give them 
what they require more easily or more 
acceptably? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. I may be getting into a 
little dangerous water here. 


The Chairman: Go ahead, we are all in 
dangerous water here. 


Mr. Waisglass: I think that we ought not to 
be looking just for administrative tidiness, 
you know, the combination of a lot of the 
programmes. You see so many around. You 
say: why do we not put them all in one nice 
basket? It would be easier to administer. And 
so on. If you are looking just for administra- 
tive tidiness, you can build some pretty mon- 
strous organizations. I do not feel there is a 
great deal to be said for trying to put all of 
the programmes, all of the income mainte- 
nance programmes, into one basket. Not all of 
them. But perhaps they can be grouped or 
re-grouped in a more logical order than what 
we have now. 


Senator O'Leary: I would hope so. 


Mr. Waisglass: I think that is right. But 
there are some really horrendous problems to 
be faced that are not just bureaucratic or 
administrative; and this is one of the things 
that, having spent a little time looking into 
the problems of the administration and or- 
ganization of some of these programmes, sort 
of overwhelms me, because there are not 
any really simple solutions, and there are too 
many efforts to try to bring some order out of 
this that are really just approaching it in 
terms of cost savings and administrative 
tidiness. Cost savings are important, as is 
administrative efficiency, but if you set these 
as your primary goals, you may end up put- 
ting programmes together that do not really 
belong together. 


Senator Cook: There is a lot in what you 
just said, but I am wondering, is there any 
review from time to time of all the different 
services or departments, agencies? I mean, 
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they all write lovely reports on glossy paper, 
I guess, but who has a chance to read them, 
really? The parliamentarians are terribly 
busy, everybody is working at full pressure. 
Is there any review from time to time when a 
programme is set up as to whether it is 
accomplishing anything? Putting it broadly, 
are we getting value for the money? 


Mr. Waisglass: On the research studies? 


Senator Cook: In all these departments. 
Perhaps it is not a fair question to put to you, 
but do you know of any review? Senator 
Carter said you spent four billion dollars on 
welfare. Is there any review from time to 
time, to your knowledge? 


Mr. Waisglass: A review! My goodness, I 
have been in the civil service now for just a 
couple of years—less than that, really—and I 
find that a lot of my time is taken up in 
having to justify every cent I spend to the 
Treasury Board. There are annual pro- 
gramme reviews through the Treasury Board, 
and you have to justify your expenditures. I 
know in my own programme area, in order to 
get certain things done, moving ahead, we 
have to make decisions on priorities, we have 
to give up some things that perhaps we have 
been doing for a good many years, because 
we feel now we have to shift those resources, 
the money, the men and the materials that we 
are using, to accomplish other priorities. 

Now, from what I can see, that sort of 
thing is a constant process in the govern- 
ment. It is a very useful one. My main prob- 
lem is that it is so time-consuming. Maybe I 
am getting into hot water here. You can 
spend so much time working on priorities and 
trying to improve the efficiency and the 
organization of your system that you do not 
have any time left to get anything done. So in 
terms of coming back to grips with your 
question, I would say yes, there has been a 
great deal of attention given to it, the prob- 
lem of reviewing the effectiveness of our pro- 
grammes, and, I think, with some good 
results. 


Senator Carter: Could I come back to the 
point raised by Senator Fournier earlier, and 
perhaps, to get back on the track again, I am 
recapitulate a wee bit. You, Mr. Chairman, 
described the poverty and the problems of 
poverty, and the witness started out by say- 
ing that in the war on poverty we have got to 
have the concept of the integrity, the whole- 
ness, of the individual, and that implied 
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more than just giving him money for food, 
shelter and clothing, and so forth, which are 
the daily necessities, although I assume you 
would agree that has got to come first; there 
is not much use talking about developing atti- 
tudes in the public of responsibility in the 
individual unless his basic needs are taken 
care of, at least to a minimum. You would 
start there, would you not? There is not much 
use you talking about a person trying to 
develop all this leadership and attitudes and a 
sense of responsibility in a person who is still 
hungry. 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, Mr. Senator, to be 
perfectly honest with you—and I am going to 
give you my own personal reflections; I am 
not giving you the views of my department, 
or a bureaucratic view at all; it is my own 
honest, gutsy feeling about this thing—I think 
we are living intoo much of a materialistic 
society. My real fear is that it is a sort of 
1984—-George Orwell kind of society where 
everything is going to be nicely and neatly 
ordered, but some of the real, basic human 
needs of human beings are not going to be 
satisfied. 

I have struggled personally from poverty. 
My parents were immigrants. We suffered 
through the Depression, and I know what it 
is, the problem of not having enough to eat or 
not having a bed in which to sleep. I remem- 
ber during the thirties my mother was wait- 
ing for me to come home with the money 
from selling newspapers so she could go out 
and buy food for the kids, and after she 
cooked supper a mattress was rolled out of 
the cupboard for my brother and me to sleep 
on. I know what poverty is, but I do not feel 
we were anywhere nearly as poor as a lot of 
people that we had as neighbours, who had 
more money and more of the material things, 
because we had hope. There was a feeling of 
dignity and a feeling of self-respect. These 
were very important things to struggle for, 
and my parents had an appreciation for the 
kind of society in which they were living and 
an appreciation for the kind of society to 
which they had escaped. 

Now, having an appreciation for the free- 
dom of our society, with the emphasis which 
I have placed for free trade unions, the 
emphasis for giving people the opportunities 
for solving their own problems and to grow 
in dignity and self-respect as human beings— 
money is important, to have enough to live 
-on—but in our society I think we should be 
reaching for a lot more than that. 
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Senator Carter: I did not say that. 


Mr. Waisglass: I spent six months in South- 
East Asia, where I saw a real struggle for 
survival, where people did not have enough 
to eat and did not have a lot of the basic 
necessities of life. Surely, in a society like 
that, if just surviving is the main issue, noth- 
ing else really matters. But in our society we 
have reached the stage, I think, where we 
can strive for something more than just hav- 
ing enough money and having enough to live 
on. 


The Chairman: 
question... 


To get back to your 


Senator Fournier: Very true. 


Senator Carter: Well, I agree with every- 
thing you said, and what the witness has just 
said reminds me, Mr. Chairman, that in one 
of the Ottawa papers—lI believe in the “Jour- 
nal” yesterday—was a letter from a woman 
who was on relief... 


The Chairman: You bet I read it. She knew 
her poverty. She was one of the best disciples 
poverty has had in a long time. 

Senator Carter: She knew what poverty 
was, and she described it, the sameness day 
after day after day, and the diminishing hope. 
I thought it so good that I intended to cut it 
out; I thought it should be in our records. 


The Chairman: Well, I cannot put it in the 
records... 


Senator Carter: Well, I would almost move 
to have it in the record, because it is so 
enlightening, one of the best definitions of 
poverty that I have seen. But you got away 
from my question. Your case is pretty similar 
to my own. I am not an immigrant but I 
know what you are talking about. You never 
lost hope, but we are talking about the people 
who have not got the hope, they are down 
there in the depths, they have not got any- 
thing; and these are the people you are talk- 
ing about to whom we have got to give some- 
thing, whom we have to inspire, make re- 
sponsible again, and give them hope. My 
question was: do you think you can do that 
if they are still hungry? First of all, you have 
got to meet their physical needs. 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, you have to, and there 
are still a lot of people in Canada who do not 
get enough to eat and do not get the essential 
basic necessities. I am not saying that it is not 
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important. Even in a community like 
Ottawa—my wife worked a year in child pro- 
tection work with the Children’s Aid Society 
when we came to Ottawa—what she saw was 
enough to make her sick, really enough to 
make her sick. And do you know what made 
her sick? It was not that you could not get 
the children the basic necessities of life. You 
had a hard time getting middle-class families 
to agree to accept these foster children. You 
can get working-class families to take them in 
because they get some income to go with it to 
help them. None of these children, perhaps, 
starve. They had difficulty in getting adequate 
medical treatment and other things like that. 
But do you know what these kids lacked? 
They lacked love. They were rejected by 
their parents, not just because the parents did 
not want to love them, in many cases, but 
with large families where children had to be 
put in foster homes, no matter what public 
welfare could do, they could not find a home 
in which they could live. Families were brok- 
en up. Sure you could find them shelter, but 
you could not keep families together and you 
could not get them to be able to grow togeth- 
er in dignity and self-respect. That is what I 
am really struggling for here. I think that too 
many people overlook the fact that just to 
give them the basic necessities of life or to 
give them money, as Friedman would, to go 
and get the basic necessities of life—where 
they need hope—they need something more, 
they need something to be able to build this 
capacity to get that money for themselves. 


Senator Carter: I could not agree with you 
more, but my point is, how do we go about 
doing this? Now, you have got to start some- 
where. I want to go a little further on this. 
This morning I think we all accepted your 
concept that we have got to give them more 
than money. We have got to find some way of 
changing their attitude and changing the atti- 
tudes of the public. We have got to find some 
way of developing leadership—leadership was 
the big topic this morning—and if I under- 
stand you correctly, you held out the labour 
movement as a model of developing leader- 
ship, and you mentioned the ideals, I think, 
on which the labour movement was founded, 
justice, charity, equity, love, and I agree with 
you. I think that is what Keir Hardie started 
out with when he started the labour move- 
ment, and there was no better Christian than 
that. 

But I am not so sure that the leadership 
which you have developed and which you are 
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holding up to us as the end product of the 
evolution of leadership is motivated today by 
these ideals that you mentioned. You said 
yourself that we are living in too materialistic 
a society. This goes back to what Senator 
Fournier was driving at, that the leadership 
that you have developed now, the type of 
leadership in unions, in some respects, in get- 
ting their own pound of flesh, it is contribut- 
ing to the poverty of these poor pensioners 
with fixed incomes who have no way of pro- 
tecting themselves at all. So are you not devel- 
oping the same type of leadership now that 
the fellows found down in the Gaspe and they 
said they had to reject this because it was too 
material? 


Mr. Waisglass: That may be happening. I 
am not going to try to defend the trade union 
movement as having the monopoly on virtue. 
There are selfish and self-seeking people in 
trade unions; they have their fair share. I 
also think they have their share of virtues. 
But what I am really suggesting to you is that 
this serves as a sort of model, as a way of 
dealing with some of these basic problems. It 
is not necessarily the best model, but I find 
very few other models in our society that 
could serve us better or as well. I would 
suggest to you, however, if I may, that the 
trade union movement is not the only model. 
I would suggest to you also the co-operative 
movement, which does similar things. Take a 
look at what the co-operative movement is 
trying to do. It is not as widespread in this 
country as it is in some other countries but it 
has in some ways had some very significant 
success, and perhaps it ought to be 
encouraged more. But it has been doing a lot 
of the things and the basic approach is simi- 
lar to the trade union movement, and there 
are parallels also with the community devel-- 
opment movement. 


Senator Cook: The co-operative movement | 


does not help pay the income tax around the | 


country. | 

Mr. Waisglass: But if I may go on to an- | 
swer your question: the reason why it serves : 
as a model, in a way, is that it has been an 
innovating force in our society, and to the 
extent that it has been successful, in some 
cases it becomes fairly rigid itself. There are) 
exceptions. By and large, it has been a force | 
for good, for innovation. What is needed here 
in a lot of our areas, and other areas, is that. 
just as the unions confronted the rigidities of 
the institutions on the side of the employers, | 
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in their way of dealing with workers and 
setting up the work arrangements—and there 
are similar rigidities that exist now in wel- 
fare agencies, public and private—our tradi- 
tional and obsolete approaches to poverty 
have to be changed. Now, they have to be 
attacked not as an anarchist would attack 
them. I have never felt like an anarchist. I do 
not believe in change for the sake of change. 
I think there should be a positive change, a 
constructive change, to adapt these institu- 
tions so that they can serve us better. 


Let me give you some examples of the 
problem. There are some welfare agencies 
that are short of social workers. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society is an example. They can- 
not get enough of them. Their whole employ- 
ment policy, again, is structured for certain 
types of professional workers, with certain 
kinds of degrees, and they have to be full- 
time. There are also social workers with 
degrees who can work part-time, such as 
married women. Two of them working 
together part-time can probably do as much 
as one and a half full-time workers, or even 
two full-time workers. You get them working 
effectively together. But the agency ap- 
proaches have to be changed in terms of the 
use of staff. 


There are also certain kinds of workers 
they could use in welfare agencies who do not 
necessarily have to have degrees. They could 
be trained to effectively help and deliver cer- 
tain kinds of services to poor families. There 
are a number of things that are open to be 
changed. I am only using these as examples. 
There are rigidities, institutions, folk ways of 
dealing with this problem of poverty, and 
sometimes they are for the convenience of the 
agency and its board of directors rather than 
the convenience of the people they are sup- 
posed to be helping; where they are located, 
for instance, where their offices are. There 
are a million things, but how do you get these 
things to change? 


Senator Carter: Well, that is your problem, 
in Labour. That is what I wanted to get from 
you. I think everybody on this committee will 
agree that no single person or committee, or 
no single agency, coming to grips with the 
problem, is going to solve poverty. Then we 
have to have the co-operation of the labour 
movement, and business, and management. 
Everybody has got to chip in on this. No 
single person is going to come up with a 
magic wand. 

But what do you see? You talk about these 
rigidities. How do you overcome these rigidi- 
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ties? You blame management too, but the 
rigidities must be on your side as well. But 
wherever they are, they are bad. How can we 
overcome these difficulties? We have got to 
have the help of the labour movement in this 
as well as management. You mentioned good 
will. We have to have that too. 


Mr. Waisglass: There are so many problems 
that there is not really one particular solution 
that can be applied universally. This is really 
one of the essences of my argument. If you 
have one universal programme, to try to put 
everything into one basket, you are going to 
be creating more problems than you will be 
solving, if you feel that there is one single 
solution. There is not a single solution, 
because there have to be as many different 
approaches to poverty as there are causes. 


Senator Cartier: Well, I am interested in 
knowing that you recognize the problem stat- 
ed here and how you are going to go about 
solving it as far as your department is con- 
cerned. What do you have in mind? What do 
you think can be done? What do you propose 
shall be done? 


Mr. Waisgiass: Well, our department is not 
one that is charged with the responsibility for 
poverty, nor is it our mission in life to solve 
poverty. In fact, our programme, as far as I 
understand it, is not even established with 
that purpose in mind. I really tried to explain 
to you that we think that we have an impact 
on it, and an important one, but I am not 
trying to make the case that we should rely 
on it exclusively or even put major reliance 
on our programme any more than on any 
others. 


Senator Carter: You have got me wrong. 
The problem I mentioned was not a problem 
of poverty. The problem that I said was your 
problem consists of these rigidities that 
prevent management and labour from getting 
together for the maximum good of everybody, 
so that even the poverty people would have 
a better chance. 


Mr. Waisglass: I think we are making some 
very important contributions in the area of 
prevention of poverty, more than in solving 
poverty, and I do not think that that should 
be overlooked. We are probably not doing as 
much as perhaps needs to be done in this 
area, but I think we are pointed in the right 
direction. One of the things that I have not 
attempted to do is to give you a definition of 
poverty. You have asked me for a definition 
of poverty. You can get a lot of different 
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definitions, but I can suggest to you at this 
moment one way of defining poverty—and it 
is not necessarily the only way or even the 
best way: you can look upon the poor as 
being the cripples, the dro-outs of a changing 
industrial society, the people who have been 
unable to adapt successfully to the inexorable 
changes of an industrial society. 


Now, to be able to do something to enhance 
their capabilities for adapting to the technolo- 
gy and the other changes at work and in the 
community is one of the important ways in 
which you can prevent poverty, and this is 
one of the things that collective bargaining 
tries to do. It is not the Department of Labour 
that is going in to try to solve these problems. 
The important emphasis on collective bar- 
gaining is that union and management togeth- 
er work out the ways, and their own solu- 
tions, presumably, would be better than any 
solution that could be imposed upon them to 
facilitate the adaptation to technological 
change. 


Senator Carter: Is that not worked out at 
the expense of the public in general? 


Mr. Waisglass: That is one way of looking 
at it. I only say that collective bargaining on 
this continent has evolved and innovated 
some major chances in the approach to pover- 
ty. A lot of the things that are now built into 
public programmes were innovated by trade 
unions. First of all, if they could not get them 
from their employers, the trade unions estab- 
lished their own unemployment compensa- 
tion schemes. It was not very much, but it 
was their own self-insurance schemes for 
unemployment. And then they got unemploy- 
ment compensation schemes from their 
employers, in some cases through collective 
bargaining, and these preceded state unem- 
ployment insurance schemes in Canada and 
the United States. 


The Chairman: Just let us stop here. These 


preceded the unemployment insurance? 
Unemployment insurance came in 1935, 
am I right? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes. 


The Chairman: I do not remember any 
scheme that was union-motivated before 1935. 


Mr. Waisglass: A lot of them arose particu- 
larly out of depression experiences and were 
formed with their own money they were 
administering. 
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Senator Cook: Was it not introduced in 
England by the Conservative government 
away back? 


The Chairman: Yes, but it was something 
else he was talking about. The time the 
unions undertook to compensate their own—I 
think the first one—was the automotive 
union. 


Mr. Waisglass: Oh, you are talking about 
the SUB scheme, Supplementary Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, where the unions negotiated 
schemes with their employers. I am talking 
about pure unemployment compensation, 
unemployment insurance, which was self- 
insurance. The clothing workers, garment 
workers, some of the construction trades, had 
their own pension schemes and their own 
unemployment schemes. 


The Chairman: Not before we came into 
the picture in 1935. I never heard about it. I 
thought I knew them all. 


Mr. Waisglass: Your former friends in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers ran a scheme 
there before 1935, and then the state’s scheme 
came in. 


The Chairman: 
Enkin. 
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Mr. Waisglass: I believe so. 
The Chairman: Well, two. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, I am sorry that I 
am perhaps getting away from some of these 
philosophic generalities and historical review, 
but there are a few things I would like to ask. 
Perhaps I should not bring up the subject of 
women again because, as Senator Croll has 
said, we plan to have a survey about women > 
workers who are the heads of families, but 
even so I would like to ask our witness, Mr. | 
Waisglass, because of his wide experience, 
which I certainly appreciate after reading his 
biography, two or three questions on the sub-_ 
ject of women workers. 


On Page 8 of the brief it says: “The | 
Department of Labour also has a commitment 
to fight one of the most harmful and socially | 
debilitating barriers to gainful employment, | 
that of discrimination.” You go on to say: 
“The denial of work opportunities to minority | 
groups is widely accepted as a major cause of | 
poverty.” ' 


Well, of course, women are not a minority | 
group, but there should be even more atten-| 
tion paid to discrimination against them, I. 
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should think. And then on Page 9 you say: 
“The Department is also responsible for the 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act.” 

Now, if women who are the heads of fami- 
lies are discriminated against in appointment, 
in promotion, in pay, this is going to contrib- 
ute to a great deal of poverty amongst a large 
section of our population, and my question is, 
because of the knowledge you must have in 
this field, do you think there is discrimination 
against women workers in appointments, in 
promotion, in pay, at the present time? 


Mr. Waisglass: In many cases I would not 
say it is deliberate discrimination. 


The Chairman: His answer is yes—but. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to go on 
further. Is there anything we can do to over- 
come this? What can we do to overcome this, 
if possible? 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, we are doing some 
things, perhaps not enough. We have a great 
deal of hope that there will be some measure 
of success. I think to a large extent it is a 
matter of relying on educational programmes 
as well as legislation. We are now considering 
an amendment of the Discrimination Act to 
include also discrimination against sex. That 
is one of the things up for consideration. 


Senator Fergusson: That is planned, is it? 


Mr. Waisglass: I would say that it is now 
under active consideration within the 
department. 


Senator Fergusson: You know, when that 
act was first passed, the women asked to have 
set included. 


Mr. Waisglass: I say that any statement as 
to whether there will be any change in legis- 
lation is the responsibility of the minister. All 
I can tell you is that it is under very active 
consideration. We are doing a great deal of 

research in the department to look at the 
various policy options that are open, how to 
deal with this problem of legislative alterna- 
tives that are open to us, and looking also at 
the experience in other countries and other 
jurisdictions that have passed this legislation. 
This is important to know so that you can 
predict what the consequences would be. This 
is now under very active consideration. 


I also made some reference earlier to this 
study, and that will be followed by others, I 
|hope, on part-time employment in retail 
trade. This study, for one thing, now looks at 
where are the opportunities for part-time 
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employment, because this is what married 
women need. They need part-time employ- 
ment, and there is limited opportunity for 
part-time work. You just cannot force 
employers—I do not know whether at this 
stage it would be possible to pass a law to 
force employers to hire part-time married 
women where they feel they need full-time 
workers. I do not know whether you can do 
that by legislation. I think possibly a way of 
doing this would be by education. 


Senator Fergusson: How do you go about 
educating people? 


Mr. Waisglass: One of the things that we 
are considering and working on, and on 
which we have made some studies, for 
instance, is on maternity leave. That is anoth- 
er matter that has been under very serious 
consideration for legislative action. There has 
been a study published also on employer 
practices and policies in respect to maternity 
leave, and we want to know what the condi-. 
tions are at least in the federal jurisdiction, 
and in other jurisdictions as well. Now, this 
could help overcome some of the special 
problems that women face. We can help 
employers to redesign some of their personne] 
and industrial relations policies, and do an 
educational job with unions as well, and 
change some of the terms and conditions of 
collective agreements which stand now as 
barriers to women entering into industry, so 
that they can re-structure or change their 
jobs. 


Now, we have been doing a lot of work like 
that with the public service, our Women’s 
Bureau. The government is also an employer. 
There have been some experiments conduct- 
ed, limited to certain occupational groups, 
which are now in particularly short supply, 
like librarians, economists and statisticians, to 
see what they could do to open up opportuni- 
ties, make it possible for women to work on a 
part-time basis when they are not working 
full-time. We have such a woman working 
with us in our department who, only because 
she is looking after an invalid mother, can 
only work limited hours. She is professionally 
competent and well trained. We are hoping 
that we will be able to find competent women 
and make it possible. But you see what is 
involved. With all of our institutions here on 
the employment side, everything is organized 
on the basis or the assumption that people are 
working full-time, an eight-hour day, a five- 
day week, or in some cases even more, and in 
some cases even less. But these are the nor- 
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mal situations. It should be possible to 
demonstrate to many employers that they can 
get efficient workers who could do a good job 
in less than the normal work day or the nor- 
mal work week, and this should be able to 
open up some other opportunities. This is 
done through research studies, and these then 
lead to educational work that we could do 
with employers and with trade unions and 
with married women themselves. 


Senator Fergusson: You are talking about 
part-time work. What about full-time work- 
ers? For instance, do you feel that the Female 
Employees Equal Pay Act is doing what it 
was intended to do? : 


Mr. Waisglass: Well, again, Senator, for 
special problems you need special approaches. 
The Women’s Bureau in our department is 
very conscious that a very large proportion of 
women need employment, but the only kind 
of employment they can take is _ part- 
time employment. So we have to do some- 
thing about that. We are not unconscious, 
however, of women who also depend on full- 
time employment for their career. 


The Chairman: No, but the question Sena- 
tor Fergusson asked was: how is equal pay 
for equal work working for women? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, with the women, 
not part-time workers but who are the heads 
of families, who have to pay just as much for 
shelter and clothing as a man would. 


Mr. Waisglass: I have to say that there is a 
law we are administering, and, to be very 
honest with you, it is very difficult to enforce. 
We have run into some considerable experi- 
ences, and now, also, we have a working 
group in our department of researchers 
studying that law and seeing what the experi- 
ences have been in other countries and other 
jurisdictions, to see what we can do to put 
more teeth into it to make it work. I do not 
know at this stage what can be done, but I 
would say it is a problem that has not 
escaped our attention. 


Senator Carter: Well, is it working with 
respect to federal employees? 


Mr. Waisglass: We have such a law in 
respect to federal employees. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I know, but is it being 
applied federally? 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, it is being applied, but 
there are all kinds of evasions. 
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Senator Carter: Not federal evasions, nut 
under federal jurisdiction? 


Mr. Waisglass: They may not be violating 
the law as such, but they are getting around 
the purpose and intent of the law, because 
how do you prove that the job a woman is 
doing is exactly the same as a man’s? 


Senator Fergusson: And even so, the provi- 
sion that the person who was discriminated 
against has to make a complaint, is still exist- 
ing, is it not? The person who has been dis- 
criminated against in a matter of pay, for 
instance, has to lay the complaint herself? Is 
this the case? 


Mr. Waisglass: It is very difficult to know 
how action can be taken by the department 
without having at least the complaint. 


Senator Fergusson: I know, but could it not 
be done so that someone else could be watch- 
ing to see that things like this are not taking 
place, and not put the burden on the person 
who is discriminated against? I do not know. 
I am wondering, could this not be done? 


Mr. Waisglass: It could be done, but at 
tremendous expense, with some doubtful 
improved success to justify the extra expense. 
You would have to have enough inspectors to 
go in and investigate not just the payrolls but 
the actual jobs and make comparisons and 
evaluate the jobs. 


The Chairman: But we do have inspectors 
for the Minimum Wage law. All Senator Fer- 
gusson is saying is: this is a fair wage law in 
Canada by the federal government. Why can 
we not have it inspected in the same way we 
inspect boilers to see if they work? 


Mr. Waisglass: That is a good question. 
The Chairman; Well, what is the answer? 


Mr. Waisglass: I think the answer is largely 
in terms of the cost of having such an investi- 


gation staff, as against its possible effective- | 


ness. I am not ruling it out. 


Senator Fergusson: This is a rather 


defeatist attitude. 


Mr. Waisglass: I am suggesting that these 
are the considerations. I am not saying I am 


ruling it out. But we still have to look to seek | 
what are the best ways of doing it. We have | 


not found the answers. 


Senator Fergusson: But you are looking | 


into it? 
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Mr. Waisglass: Very much so. 


The Chairman: Well, while looking into it, 
remember this one. A single male head of a 
family hires a housekeeper; from his income 
he can claim a deduction for the housekeeper. 
A female head of a family under similar cir- 
cumstances has no deduction. Now, if that is 
not discrimination, I cannot think of anything 
else. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is a matter of concern 
to me personally. It is a matter of concern to 
our Women’s Bureau, but it is a responsibility 
that rests on the Department of Finance, I 
believe. 


The Chairman: No, no. 
Mr. Waisglass: It is a matter of taxation. 


The Chairman: I know it is a matter ulti- 
mately of taxation, but the pressure should 
come from the Labour Department to the 
Department of Taxation, not from anyone 
else, 


Mr, Waisglass: There are women’s organi- 
zations, I suppose, that are making their 
voices heard. 


Senator Fergusson: There are. 


Mr. Waisglass: Our job in the Labour 
Department is not to act like a labour union. 
I hope I have not given you that impression. 


The Chairman: Tell me this, while we are 
just coming near the end, in our world of 
tomorrow we will have more and more ser- 
vice industries. Will not more people be 
employed in services? 


Mr. Waisglass: The trend has been in that 
direction. 


The Chairman: That will of necessity mean 
a reduction in productivity and lower wages. 
That is what it has meant in the past, because 
higher wages have come in high production 
areas, in industrial areas. Does it mean that 
or does it not? 


Mz. Waisglass: It is not that simple, Mr. 
Senator. You see, the health services and 
medicine is also a service industry. The doc- 
tors and the dentists are about the highest 
paid in our society. 


The Chairman: I was not thinking of them. 


Mr. Waisglass: Some of the more sophis- 
ticated advances in technology lead to an 
expansion of the service industry and also 
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lead to higher paid employment. On the other 
hand, when people think of service indus- 
tries, they usually think of industries like 
domestic service or cleaning and pressing, 
and shoe repair. They are the low wage 
industries and the kind of industries where 
people can enter with a minimum of training. 
To become a barber you go to a barber col- 
lege. This is usually the first attempt when 
training people who do not have a job. The 
first level of job is getting them out of the 
unskilled category into the skilled. You teach 
him a shoe repair job or a barber job. Those 
service industries, because they are relatively 
low skilled and very highly competitive, since 
they are so easy to enter, tend to be very low 
paid. This is where collective bargaining and 
the minimum wage standard does provide 
some kind of protection, and it is important 
in those kinds of service industries to have 
those wages maintain a decent standard 
through either collective bargaining or mini- 
mum wage determination. But I do not think 
I would agree with the proposition that the. 
extension of the service industries necessarily 
has to mean the expansion of low paid work. 
There is a mix there. I do not know exactly 
what it would be. 


The Chairman: Has that not been our histo- 
ry in the past? Have these service industries 
not always been low paid? 


Mr. Waisglass: Generally yes, like banking 
and finance and insurance. Largely also—per- 
haps it is a coincidence, and perhaps it is 
not—they also seem to be the least union- 
organized. Now, what we are finding, though, 
is that recent advances in union organization 
and collective bargaining have been bringing 
a lot of these people in. The hospital workers 
now have expanded in collective bargaining. 
More workers are covered there. A lot of 
other service industries are now coming 
under collective bargaining, and perhaps the 
disparities in the earnings between some of 
the service industries and the goods-produc- 
ing industries will be narrowed. 


The Chairman: No, but get down to my 
question. I am a very practical guy, a prag- 
matic guy. What I am trying to get at is this: 
I give you an example of a man who earned 
the minimum wage, living in a large Canadi- 
an city, and you said—I know exactly what 
you are driving at—and he cannot get by, he 
is below the poverty line. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is 
driver... 


like the taxi 
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The Chairman: All right, I gave you that 
and you caught the purpose of it. Now, I ask 
you the question: if we are not going to have 
more people in the service industries, and 
you say yes? 


Mr. Waisglass: I expect we will. 


The Chairman: So these people are not 
highly skilled and highly trained, and they 
are usually minimum wage people. 


Mr. Waisglass: A good many of them. 


The Chairman: It follows, then, that what 
you are saying is that more and more people 
will fall below the poverty line as we go 
along. 


Mr. Waisglass: Yes, to the extent that that 
type of service industry is expanding. 


The Chairman: Then we have had a bad 
morning. 


Senaior Cook: That was a question I was 
going to ask. Remember, the Economic Council 
showed us there was a great improvement 
in people moving above the poverty line over 
years ago, and I was going to ask you, with 
your knowledge as an economist, would you 
look forward to that continuing? But you sort 
of answered it now by saying you would look 
forward in the future to more people going 
below the poverty line, rather than more peo- 
ple going above it. 


Mr. Waisglass: No, that is not what I said. I 
said to the extent that you will have an 
expansion of employment in the low wage 
type service industries, you will probably have 
an expansion of working poverty or working 
poor. 


Senator Cook: But speaking generally. 


Mr. Waisglass: But I also then indicated 
that that might be offset, however, by the 
improvement of wages and working condi- 
tions through the spread of collective bar- 
gaining to those industries, which is also a 
recent trend. Some of these conditions may be 
mitigated also by raising the minimum wage 
and other standards to apply to these particu- 
lar industries. These are ways in which you 
can cope with it, and their possibility. 


Senator Cook: Speaking for myself, I cer- 
tainly enjoyed this very much. 


Senaior Carter: Could I ask just one short 
question? On your Table—looking at Table 4, 
in Newfoundland 73 percent in 1966 were 
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covered by collective agreement, and in 
1966 1.8 of them were getting less than the 
minimum wage. Now, in 1967 this has gone 
down a bit, 69.9, roughly 70 per cent are 
covered, but the percentage has gone up, the 
percentage getting less than the minimum 
wage—that is in Table 2—has almost doubled. 

Now, I am wondering is that trend 
upwards related to the down trend in collec- 
tive agreements or it it due—perhaps you 
cannot tell me this off hand—or is it due to 
exemptions, because when the Canada 
Labour Standards Code went into effect it 
made provision for certain groups and catego- 
ries to apply for exemptions? I am just won- 
dering if you could tall us now or at some 
other date just what that trend means. 


Mr. Waisglass: I do not think there is any 
relationship between the figures in the two 
tables, no necessary relationship, but the 
increase from 135 workers in 1966 to 258 in 
1967, which on a percentage basis is an 
increase from 1.8 percent of the work force at 
3.3 percent, may be due to the increases of 
certain exempted categories and certain kinds 
of job, maybe handicapped workers, youths 
or apprentices. 


Senator Fergusson: Just one that I intended 
to ask earlier. One of the methods employed 
by the workers, as you pointed out, to assist 
them to obtain reasonable wages, was to 
organize in unions, and we all agree that this 
has been effective, but there is still a large 
percentage of workers who are not unionized. 
Would you have any idea what the average 
hourly income of those people would be? 


The Chairman: Ununionized. 
Senator Fergusson: Unorganized, unionized. 


Mr. Waisglass: That is not a figure that is 
possible for us to provide. We do not have 
wage rate figures for union workers. 


The Chairman: What is the total figure, 
without regard to unions? 


Mr. Waisglass: The average weekly wages 
and salaries? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Waisglass: I do not recall what they 
are now. 


The Chairman: Just over 100? 


Mr. Waisglass: It would be in that area, but 
we do not have the figures for unions 
separately. 
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The Chairman: But Senator Fergusson 
wants to know—the question she asks—could 
you give us an answer or an approximate 
answer? 


Mr. Waisglass: Not a global figure. 


Senator Fergusson: No, 


Canada. 


we only want 


Mr. Waisglass: What the average earnings 
are, or the average wage rates are for work- 
ers in Canada in unions, as against non- 
unions. We do not have them separated. We 
have conducted an annual survey on wage 
rates in our department, but we do not report 
the averages separately for unions and 
non-union. 


Senator Carter: Could you get it from 
national accounts? You know how many are 
unionized and you know what they get, the 
ones that are unionized. You subtract that 
from what is left and divide by the ones not 
unionized in the rest of the labour force. 
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Mr. Waisglass: Well, there are some great 
difficulties in doing it. There is a possibility of 
running some of this raw data through com- 
puters to see what answers would come up on 
it, but I tell you there are some practical 
problems involved, because we will find out 
that one employer deals with a union, but it 
may be only for a small percentage of his 
work force. So that often for any one firm it 
is hard to tell you what the wages are for 
union people or non-union people. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? May I, then, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, indicate to you, Mr. Waisglass, how 
delighted we are that you came here. Your 
submission has been helpful, useful and infor- 
mative. We shall, of course, take into consid- 
eration the various things that you have said 
that came from years and years of experi- 
ence. On behalf of the committee I thank you. 


Mr. Waisglass: Thank you very much. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “H” 


BRIEF 
TO 
THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY BY 
THE CANADA DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR 


Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators, 
we should begin by thanking you for the 
opportunity to appear before this Special 
Senate Committee. We appreciate greatly 
your interest in the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


You have undertaken an important investi- 
gation of a complex and persistent problem. 
It is hoped that the attention the Committee 
will give to the problem of poverty will pro- 
duce a valuable diagnosis and lead in time to 
the development of more effective preventive 
and remedial measures to deal with it. 


Although the Department of Labour is not 
primarily concerned with poverty as such, 
and although the legislation it administers is 
not explicitly directed against poverty, I 
think it can be said that some of its programs 
are relevant to the interests of the Committee. 
For this reason, we are pleased to make a 
brief presentation, with some regret that we 
did not have sufficient time to prepare a more 
detailed and analytical submission. We will 
be pleased to provide you with any further 
information you may require at a later stage. 


The activities of the Department to which 
we would like to refer are those concerned 
with collective bargaining, labour standards, 
accident prevention and compensation and 
discrimination in employment. In our judg- 
ment, all of these activities have an important 
relationship to the problem of the prevention 
and amelioration of poverty. 


Confronted as we are with the widespread 
poverty that persists in our country under 
general conditions of prosperity after many 
years of economic expansion, it is difficult to 
resist a natural inclination to ignore our suc- 
cesses and exaggerate our failures. It is one 
of the tragedies or our times that the accom- 
plishments of the pioneers of the war on 
poverty, the labour leaders and social reform- 
ers of earlier generations, are taken for 
granted. And we are perhaps too slow to 


learn from their historical experiences, from 
their successes and failures. 


Admittedly, much remains to be done, but 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of what has been achieved in just the 
past few decades through the development of 
permanent labour organizations, the extension 
of collective bargaining, and the enactment of 
labour legislation. 


A short look back to the 1930’s will serve to 
remind us of the impact on poverty of 
advances in free collective bargaining and 
labour legislation. In 1933, Professors Scott 
and Cassidy made an investigation of Labour 
Conditions in the Men’s Clothing Industry. 
What they reported might have been said 
about employment at the time in a number of 
Canadian industries. They concluded that 
“the social effects of the conditions of employ- 
ment, earnings, hours, and work—have been 
serious in the extreme”. They portrayed “at 
best, a picture of cramped and narrow liv- 
ings; at worst, one of abject poverty and inse- 
curity”. They found “a distinct tendency for 
conditions to be worse in the non-union than 
in the union shops’. And they went on to 
make this comment: “It is quite clear that in 
these establishments, where low wages, 
irregular work, and occasional spells of long 
hours prevail, there is frequently little or no 
concern for the ordinary physical amenities. 
Nothing that is not absolutely necessary is 
done to advance the health, the comfort or 
the welfare of employees”. 


It is obvious that the working and living 
conditions of Canadian labour have improved 
enormously since the 1930’s. A good deal of 
the credit must be given to the spread and 
increasing acceptance of collective bargaining. 
It has not yet eliminated poverty even for all 
members of the organized labour force. Nor 
can one claim that the more satisfactory con- 
ditions of life, for those who depend upon the 
sale of their labour, are the exclusive result 
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of collective bargaining arrangements. But 
the efforts of workers to organize themselves 
into trade unions and the availability of bar- 
gaining rights have enabled many Canadians 
to escape from poverty. 


Through their own _ successful efforts 
towards self-help, by gaining some measure 
of control over their social and economic 
environment by finding ways and means of 
shaping their own destiny, workers have been 
able, not only to improve their conditions of 
employment but also to develop autonomy, 
integrity, dignity, and self-reliance. And they 
grow as human beings. The escape from 
poverty depends upon much more than 
obtaining the basic necessities of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. The escape is incomplete 
without the realization of the conditions of a 
satisfying life. Trade union organizations pro- 
vide workers with the opportunity to build 
more satisfying lives for themselves in many 
significant ways but, particularly important, 
by developing a sense of self-responsibility 
and by strengthening relationships of inter- 
dependence to displace the state of dependen- 
cy that plagues the poor. 


No less important to a worker than the 
higher wages and other economic benefits 
that his union might obtain through collective 
bargaining are the grievance procedures that 
protect him against possible arbitrary actions 
of his employer. 


The Department and the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are together responsible for 
the administration of legislation, the Industri- 
al Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
which protects the right of workers, in indus- 
tries within federal jurisdiction, to organize 
in unions of their own choice and to enter 
into collective bargaining relationships with 
their employers. The Department also pro- 
vides machinery, conciliation and research 
services, to assist the parties in the collective 
bargaining process. 

A basic principle of the Canadian system of 
labour relations is that a trade union may 
represent the employees in a unit as their 
bargaining agent in relations with their 
employer, if in the unit appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining a majority of the 
employees are members of the trade union. 
This right is secured by the system of cer- 
tification of bargaining agents. 

Certification procedures were introduced in 


postwar labour legislation in Canada to mini- 
mize disputes over union recognition and to 
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stabilize representation rights during the ini- 
tial period of the union’s existence as 
bargaining agent. The legislation links to the 
bargaining rights, and the obligations that 
flow from these rights, the binding effect of 
collective agreements to which the certified 
unions are parties. 


Another major objective of certification 
requirements is to ensure the representative 
nature of the union as far as the employees 
are concerned. To achieve certification not 
only must the trade union initially acquire 
the support of a majority of the employees, 
but it must also maintain their support there- 
after or face the possibility of decertification 
and the consequent loss of bargaining rights. 


Let us turn now to an examination of the 
poverty impact of the work of the Depart- 
ment in the area of labour standards. 


At first glance one might wonder whether 
the Canada Labour Safety Code, or the Goy- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act, or the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act, have 
any bearing upon the battle against poverty. 
Upon closer examination, however, one must 
come to the conclusion that the basic philoso- 
phy and approach to this one specific cause of 
poverty—industrial accidents and diseases— 
might serve as a model for general applica- 
tion in dealing with other causes of poverty. 
Industrial accidents and diseases are not as 
prominent a cause of poverty as they used to 
be, mainly because of the comprehensive 
manner in which they have been tackled 
under Canadian legislation, which provides 
for a program combining accident prevention, 


income maintenance and sr rehabilitation 
services. 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts have 


relieved many thousands of workers from 
worry and financial burdens which might 
have resulted from temporary or permanent 
disability caused by industrial accidents and 
diseases. But no less important are the acci- 
dents that have been prevented by effective 
safety measures and the human capabilities 
which have been restored through physical 
and medical rehabilitation services. 


Before workmen’s compensation schemes 
came into being, a worker was forced to 
resort to costly and lengthy civil damage 
suits, few of which were successful. 

The Department administers the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act, which 
protects federal public employees, some 260,- 
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000 of them, in the same way as provincial 
legislation protects workers in private indus- 
try. The emphasis on the restoration of 
injured workmen to gainful employment is 
characteristic of the Canadian system and 
makes a significant contribution towards the 
alleviation of poverty. 


We should like now to describe briefly the 
principles of the minimum wage, which is an 
important feature of the federal labour stand- 
ards law. No doubt much of what we say 
might also be said about provincial minimum 
wage laws, but we can of course speak only 
for the Canada Department of Labour. It can 
be easily seen that what we have to say con- 
cerning the minimum wage can, in good 
measure, be applied to standards of maximum 
hours and minimum vacation time and holi- 
days with pay. 


In the attack on poverty, which must be 
waged on many fronts, federal and provincial 
minimum wage laws have made a significant 
contribution. As the Honourable Senator Croll 
said in the Senate on March 3, 1965, in refer- 
ring to the bill that subsequently became the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code: 


This bill goes a long way to establish a 
sound economic base for all Canadians. 
Though it does not do anything for the 
better-off majority who possess union 
negotiating strength, it does help the 
minority. It can and should be viewed as 
an instrument of social policy, in that it 
aims to create more jobs and raise living 
standards... 


We would respectfully amend the Senator’s 
statement only by suggesting that the mini- 
mum wage also helps the unionized worker 
by modifying to some extent competition 
from low-wage employers. 

One should hope that minimum wage rates 
should be maintained at levels that will ena- 
ble workers to support their families and 
maintain their health, dignity, efficiency and 
self-respect. The most serious restraint on 
upward movement in the minimum wage is 
the risk of pricing jobs out of the market. 
Beyond a certain point, the benefits of higher 
minimum wage rates might be more than 
offset by job losses, with a consequent net 
aggravation of poverty. The ideal is to be 
able to replace with higher-productivity jobs, 
any jobs which are displaced by higher min- 
imum wage rates. The greater the prospects 
for creating higher-productivity jobs the more 
quickly can minimum rates be raised without 
increasing significantly the risk of greater 
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unemployment. It is no easy matter, however, 
to predict with precision the effects. upon 
unemployment of any given increase in min- 
imum wage rates. 


It can be said with some confidence, 


however, that lower minimums or no mini- 
mums would not solve the unemployment 
problems. And even if the reduction or elimi- 
nation of minimum wages served to eliminate 
some unemployment, it would not eliminate 
poverty. It would simply aggravate the condi- 
tions of the poor. 


The present federal minimum wage of $1.25 
per hour was set at a fortunate time when the 
economy was in a prolonged period of expan- 
sion, when employment opportunities were 
continuing to expand. and productivity was 
rising. In these circumstances, the minimum 
wage did not have the adverse effects some 
might have feared. For the working poor, in 
aggregate, the income gains from the higher 
wage rates have been far greater than the 
employment losses. 


Thus, among the economic considerations 
favouring the minimum wage are the broad- 
er-based consumer purchasing power, the 
stimulus to employer efficiency in the use of 
labour, the movement of workers from 
unproductive to more productive jobs, and a 
more equitable distribution of rising national 
income. 


The Minister of Labour has said that the 
minimum wage rate should be reviewed peri- 
odically. Such a review is currently under 
way. 

How do humanitarian considerations affect 
minimum wages? The critical dilemna is in 
choosing a minimum wage rate that would 
provide adequate protection and fair treat- 
ment for unskilled workers generally, without 
excluding from part-time and _ full-time 
employment a great number of physically 
handicapped, illiterate and culturally de- 
prived people who still have the desire, the 
need and the ability for productive work, yet 
can not compete effectively for the least 
skilled jobs. 

Such workers, who are generally at or near 
the margin of the labour market, should not 
have to choose between work or welfare, 
when they can’t get an adequate income from 
either. In order to improve their incomes (and 
just as important, their self-reliance, dignity 
and integrity) they should be able to supple- 
ment their welfare incomes by employment. 
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The Department of Labour also has a com- 
mitment to fight one of the most harmful and 
socially debilitating barriers to gainful 
employment, that of discrimination. The deni- 
al of work opportunities to minority groups is 
widely accepted as a major cause of poverty. 


The Department is responsible for the Can- 
ada Fair Employment Practices Act which 
forbids discrimination, in employment, hiring 
practices and trade union membership, based 
on race, colour, religion or national origin. 
Its enfercement relies on complaints of viola- 
tion of the Act. 


The Department is also responsible for the 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act. 

Women form one-third of the Canadian 
labour force yet their full economic potential 
and contribution to the welfare of this coun- 
try is not being realized. 
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More than half of the working women are 
married. For women with young children a 
very serious employment obstacle is the lack 
of adequate day care facilities. In addition, 
there is a substantial number of women on 
welfare who, because of widowhood, deser- 
tion or disability of husbands are heads of 
families. This is a matter of concern for the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department, although 
responsibility rests with other agencies at all 
levels of government. 


It is our aim to create an atmosphere 
among employers, employees and trade unions 
as well as the general public which will 
enable women to achieve equality of pay and 
opportunity in employment and training, to 
enable them to play their full role in the 
economic and social development of this 
country. 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES EARNING LESS THAN 
$1.25 PER HOUR IN ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
FOR SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS, CANADA, 

May 1965-JUNE 1967 


Number and Percentage of Employees 
Earning Less Than $1.25 per Hour 


May 1965 May 1966 June 1967 
Industry Group No. % No. % No. % 
Rai rans porbatlOur ccm sama aterm nce cients 1,615 hs2 182 0.1 75 0.1 
Road’ Pransportation: cic: . .cetek 1s See. 885 3.2 448 a i71 416 1.1 
Water Mranspontations, auton cltats « sasha. - chase 638 4.5 312 2.2 142 0.9 
Telephone Communication..........20.....0s008 2,532 5.4 1,101 2.1 659 hee 
Radioland "E:V. Broadcasting... dee. <.0 sma nhe 581 Sah 195 lost 145 0.9 
Grain Elevators and Grain Milling.............. 2,107 9.9 1,037 4.5 1,077 3.8 
PS ATU Ae, coated crs iii K arches es eee aan Orsi 14,421 23.5 861 ie 50 0.1 
Eat EL OGELS ets caer e ee evo ernie artensas’ + steals ie 905 58.9 — —- 156 1.2 
Establishments under Federal Jurisdiction....... 24,447 6.4 4,460 ibe th 3,097 0.7 


Source: Canada Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, Special Survey, Distribution of 


Wage and Salary Rates, 1967. 


APPENDIX B 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES EARNING LESS THAN $1.25 PER HOUR 
IN ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER FEDERAL JURISDICTION, 
BY PROVINCE AND REGION, CANADA, 
MAY 1965-JUNE 1967 


Number and Percentage of Employees 
Earning Less Than $1.25 Per Hour 


May 1965 May 1966 June 1967 
Province and Region No. % No. % No. % 

INewroundlantdes tte ater aici. Seta ineae cn oar trepes 715 9.5 135 1.8 258 Bee 
Prince Edward Island............... : fded 175 15.10 100 8.1 75 5.4 
INO ss COU Ey neon na: coat Onee etn 1, 629 13.0 266 1.9 686 4.7 
IN@w. SSrUnswiCke. |. ceicieve.c.s «she ais cietaierc ore sicca: 5. +, asisyeis 979 8.4 179 1.4 150 Lad 
ATIANTG TREGIONG. cee one ete © cele eae 3,498 10.8 680 1.9 1,169 Ba) 
Q@uebeo gees. aes cee. ecb he Sa. SR EONIN 6, 583 6.6 1,500 1.4 836 0.7 
OnBATIO Wye tocteeaieie te oeheeehe. Wo aG ela, cin sigctcasiaietes ake 7,540 5.4 1,472 vet 649 0.4 
Manitoba... etre toe ch een See oe ate 1, 663 D8 232 0.8 170 0.6 
Saskatchewan.n8 sce Scere ccc cw ones oe pea vs 1,218 8.6 151 0.9 88 0.6 
ASG Gas. Re ie Seats a te nuchal alvecuototele etawe auere shane 2,129 9.1 273 1.0 141 0.5 
Prarie. REGION. cfrarcctoaunht hiate «eek ec arabhe 5,010 7.2 656 0.9 399 0.6 
Biraiish COlamola gee eluebverttccleuve Gear aseni=tps ale 1,812 4.6 152 0.4 44 0.1 
GA INIA TD Aer eter Pe 24,447 6.4 4,460 ial 3,097 0.7 


Sourcn: Canada Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, Special Survey, Distribution 
Wage and Salary Rates, 1967. 
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APPENDIX C 


EMPLOYMENT IN ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


Province 1965 1966 1967 1968 

Ne Wilound lati decks irict adaaasreretasheieh am writes dese ch 7,534 7,398 7,899 7,827 
rince 100 ward sland #4: he Reser ee hae eo ea ee 1,118 1, 234 1,400 1,696 
INO a SCO tiB ae ctnts Geren 150m ta CAE cis Soles ebm es 12,485 13,896 14,514 13,337 
INOW SOrUnS Wi Ckak Seticl ncn Sucttee menos denns tine mmes aetna ch a 8 12,327 11,689 13, 603 
UE DEC sic peter ee i ord ts, at eee ee 99,821 109, 962 124, 870 127,113) 
ON CSING, occ scie tae Me eee COTO TOE ee 139,501 137,494 147,589 150, 867 
31,626 28, 693 30, 0&3 32,561 
14, 223 16, 239 15, 674 13, 932 
23,350 25,115 26,405 26, 544 
39,139 37,940 50, 236 47,483 
630 710 241 1, 857 

817 305 
TTS eoU ell ga rare eae ores ater uct ee axe eee oe ott 381,956 391,313 430, 600 436, 820 


1Preliminary Data. 
Source: Canada Department of Labour, Special Wage Survey. 
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APPENDIX D 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
INDUSTRIES UNDER FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
IN 1966 TO 1968, BY PROVINCE 


Province 1966 1967 1968 
ew roundlandy,. nace deen: meee ed eee ec ee RAE Ce ay eet om tas eee 73.1 69.9 N/A 
Prince Edward Island 45.5 66.4 N/A 
INIGNCUISIC Ie Renata gmt ennthds GAGoeno ibs Seneteacrat 57.1 55.3 N/A 
BNE rg SUNS WAC I oa esasessvavs:dumnsharsheinictntatt seh oe lean Pele AB, SSRI I IN 68.7 61.1 N/A 
CONGR Reet eee ae eR. Setar, ee See, One See Tere 55.0 55.9 N/A 
“DUCES SA eo Onn gis BRET Oeneh 6 AOD ATOn RE nae OnStar meen nee cetikigs dt! 53.6 55.6 N/A 
VISA TAL GO LYE cia eisteverschs tins ciaieie 0/3 sats ayacatarisehajes< sleia.0 ava<raciz shal EI ae NN TR cc 57.1 58.0 N/A 
BSA CCIE WANS gran sia q. ne oe <e Mineeiainie a) 6-s'eiein,av a leuettohe Cat gh eC Mk: BM Richa. eres 58.7 57.1 N/A 
NTIS OE GE 525 os of ete ov cvainrs ni5)erlctorntn isis inlale a\treyeisinle-s\a's) Se SNM ARON IS Ve ae 44.8 46.1 N/A 
[Suit 00K @ yn} hi eocl cy CRS me a era eeC Ge ceen mers Ae Sees. na ea 61.5 61.4 N/A 
Narconvand Northwest: Territortesas <<... <:c/ibelean2 «cielo o10 +e veiw ois sinsiviniw erie 35.4 41.5 N/A 
Boiicicde Canad ays hen ncrdaria sine Sees nate wiciaio ie are eee stats eearewitarararals <teS 70.2 — N/A 

(UROL Ele Jee ie ab eoe TARAC AAO COREA O SOROS DROS EG o.cOrN TEL uo ok: 55.6 56.5 


Prepared: 7 May 1969 
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APPENDIX E 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN 
INDUSTRIES UNDER FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
IN 1966 TO 1968, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


Industry 1966 1967 1968 


Ratlat ran sportation steris:s.c.oe/o somites ee teee iene ee eMRe ate exe's) 075. cres Un NOT 84.3 © 83.4 N/A 
ATM ranGportatl Onis, taisievar--s 2 spe tee cielo RRB Pe Stel asec) sey sh see's sane al 59.8 65.5 N/A 
Road) Rransportabiongy...-c..+ miei eit ee Rica as «i+ Chevalasmttcdeyela 53.1 56.0)” N/A 
Water Pransportapionede . «xj. «obit iene ce ateie RENE esate wes oie a ope mb orareta W2ee ; 77.4 N/A 
Services Incidental to Water Transportation...............eeeeeee eevee 15.2 75.6 N/A 
PipelineyOperabionsy. oye c. + ci eee eimatare  cesets opeaMee tego reiaba win cVesticde closers oh 23.0 N/A 
Telephone’ Conmminications. .. fers syewie ls fo eile EME iatone 5 9\ssm0 sls inte ai pil 4 : 

(OE HU CkosemaahonaroryntONCM no seen oa iio ocude uss Jobs +O Os CMeODEt.. cota oc 

Radio and. UV). Se Assos tutes c- Peedae as tenes RRS Neen is, 5 bie eos 5 aakotauthaks 

Grain! Blevatorsand Grain Millime... 0... ite ccc ess ecee sn cecavcewe 

ISP Wal ate tea oe be Sango abn Gane ao. b Oeummorec do UD 6 OE. 50 lo CHROMO packer eon 

1Rdaet hy ANiAl elvis CB awe tin Serer ARR nn nd ee.5 5. aRIGeRS RS One aigiS 

(Ulrrem ete VULNS EE, clacsine-c RPS « Pon e esos foi oie Tete CAOREIREC IS oo. ce eco soleosois sats 

Federal Crown Corporations Manufacturing 
(ON Verge ale hi, Pe BORE Y Fes ree ae eR GORD noma ocr 

Yukon and Northwest Territories...........-...0s.0s000. 
ITS Cel LaneOus errr trees rere An vere iol cuacaectere nie eats Hho ReREN ipa) etic MO. Bocvota iy 
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APPENDIX F 
GENERAL MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR EXPERIENCED WORKERS 
JURISDICTION Ratps 
ederal: As. diacetate estes $1.25 an hour 
Newfoundland.............. Workers 19 and over: 
$1.10 an hour (men); 85¢ an hour (women) 
Prince Edward Island....... men over 18: 
$1.10 an hour? 
women: 


85¢ an hour, increasing to 95¢ on July 1, 1969 


INOVaNSCOUA, .. 2... Mati © nae Workers 18 and over: 
men: $1.15 an hour, Zone I? 
$1.05 an hour, Zone IT? 
women: 90¢ an hour, Zone I 
80¢ an hour, Zone IT 


New Brunswick............. $1 an hour? 
Onebecuaaur nas ms takite «ves s Workers 18 and over: 
$1.25 an hour, Zone I4,5 
$1.15 an hour, Zone II4,* 
OntATlOnee eee sane os $1.30 an hour’ 


WE THTO Saeco Apo aeonmlenae Workers 18 and over: 
$1.25 an hour 


Saskatchewan.............+- Workers 17 and over: 
$1.05 an hour, ten cities? 
95¢ an hour, rest of province 


SNIDOLEA ait cons ote eels tates Workers 18 and over: 
$1.25 an hour 


British Columbia........... $1.25 an hour’ 
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Nore: !¥ood processing plants: 90¢ an hour 


*Zone I—Halifax-Dartmouth, Sydney and Glasgow and surrounding 10-mile radius and Tru ro, Amherst 
and Yarmouth and surrounding 5-mile radius 
Zone II—rest of province 


8$1.25 an hour for sawmill operations 


4Zone I—Greater Montreal area; 
Zone II1—rest of province 


5Hotels and restaurants—$1.05 an hour, Zone I; $1 an hour Zone IT 
Sawmills—$1.25 an hour, Zone I; $1.15 an hour, Zone IT 

Woodworking plants—$1.30 an hour, Zone I; $1.20 an hour Zone IL 
Skilled employees in sawmills and woodworking plants—15¢ more 


SConstruction—$1.55 an hour—Hotels, restaurants, etc.—$1.15 an hour; $1.30 from October 1, 1969 


"Estevan, Melville, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkton and 5-mile radius 


8$1.50 an hour in sawmill and woodworking industries 


APPENDIX G 


LEGISLATION ADMINISTERED BY 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code 

Canada Labour (Safety) Code 

Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 

Canada Fair Employment Practices Act 
Government Annuities Act 

Female Employees Equal Pay Act 

Government Employees Compensation Act 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes O'Leary ( Antigonish-Guysborough ) 
Everett Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier ( Madawaska-R estigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman ) Sparrow 
Hastings 


( 18 Members ) 
( Quorum 6 ) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, November 26, 
1968: 
“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and report 
upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, regional or otherwise, 
to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to recommend 
appropriate action to ensure the establishment of a more effective structure of 
remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, staff 
and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day 
to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and adjournments 
of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; and 


That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, January 23, 
1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to 
investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada be increased to 
eighteen Senators; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, 
Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
Hastings, Inman, Lefrangois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough). 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 

After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, May 29, 1969 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on Poverty met at 
9:35 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Carter, Cook, Croll, Everett, Fergusson, Inman, 
LeFrangois, McGrand, O’ Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson and Quart. (11) 


In Attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce 
Director, 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


A brief submitted by the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs was ordered 
to be printed in the Committee’s records. (See Appendix “‘I’’ to this day’s Proceedings. ) 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 


From the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs: 


Mr. J. F. Grandy 
Deputy Minister 


Dr. Warren James 
Director of Research Branch 


Mr. Earl Savage 
Member of Research Branch 


(Biographical information respecting these witnesses follows these Minutes.) 
At 12:30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, June 3, 1969. 
ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes 
Acting Clerk of the Committee 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


James Frederick Grandy, B.A., B. Phil., Deputy Minister of The Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, has been a member of the Federal Government Public 
Service since 1948 when he joined the Department of External Affairs. 


He subsequently served in the Department of Finance, the Privy Council Office, and 
the Department of the Registrar General before assuming his present duties in December, 
1967, on the creation of the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


Born in Fort William, Ontario, in 1919, Mr. Grandy attended University of Western 
Ontario from 1937 to 1941, graduating with a Bachelor of Arts degree (Honour 
Economics and Political Science). 


A Rhodes Scholar, he studied at Oxford (Christ Church) in 1946-48, receiving a B. 
Phil. degree in economics. 


In 1941-46, Mr. Grandy served with the Royal Canadian Artillery in the United 
Kingdom and Northwest Europe. 


He joined the Department of External Affairs in 1948, serving in Ottawa and in 
Canada House, London, until 1957 when he was transferred to the Department of 
Finance, and from 1963 to 1964 was Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet, in the Office of 
the Privy Council. 


His next move was to Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, leaving that post in 1967 
to become Deputy Registrar General. 


In December, 1967, Mr. Grandy became the first Deputy Minister of the new 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


Married, with three children, he resides at 920 Muskoka Avenue, Ottawa. 


* * * * * * KF K K HK 


Robert Warren James, a member of the Public Service of Canada for the past 25 
years, is the first Director of the Consumer Research Branch of the Department’s Bureau 
of Consumer Affairs. 


Born in Edmonton, Alberta, Dr. James attended the University of British Columbia, 
the University of Toronto, the University of Chicago and Columbia University. 


He was Chief Secretary, Department of National Defence (1961-64). He attended 
National Defence College in 1964-65, and returned to serve as Director General of Service 
Personnel Benefits, Department of National Defence, in 1965-66. Since July, 1967, he 
has been responsible for consumer research in the Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs. 


During 1966-67, Dr. James, on loan from the Department of National Defence, acted 
as Special Assistant to the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
on Consumer Credit (prices). 


He is author of a number of books and papers dealing with political economy 
including a two-volume work titled, “John Rae, Political Economist.” 


Married, with three children, he resides at Hundalee Farm, Carsonby, Ontario. 


* * * *£ *£  K KF K 


Earl Chisholm Savage has been a member of the Public Service of Canada since 1951 
with the exception of a two-year period spent with Canadian General Electric Company, 
Peterborough. 


Born in Cartwright, Manitoba, Mr. Savage attended the University of Manitoba, the 
University of Toronto and Harvard University. 


He was Assistant Professor of Economics at Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba 
(1946-1951). He served as Economist in the Economics Branch, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and with the Tariff Board of Canada before spending two years in the Civilian 
Atomic Power Department, Canadian General Electric Company. From June 1959 to 
September 1968 he was the Economist of the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission and 
joined the Consumer Research Branch of the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs on October 1, 1968. 


Married, with two children, he is a resident of Ottawa. 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, May 29, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) <n the chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, the brief you 
have is from the Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Department. (See Appendix “‘I’’). Our witness is Mr. J. 
Frederick Grandy, Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment. He has been a member of the public service 
since 1948 when he joined the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. He is a Rhodes scholar, and he is a 
veteran. He has had experience in Finance and the 
Privy Council. 


With Mr. Grandy is Dr. Warren James who is very 
well known to all of us. He is Director of the Research 
Branch. With him is Mr. Earl Savage, a member of the 
branch. 


I thought we would permit Mr. Grandy to speak for 
about 20 to 25 minutes, and I would ask honourable 
senators to hold their questions until he is finished. 
Then the questioning will rotate. 


Mr. J. F. Grandy, Deputy Minister, Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs: Mr. Chairman, 
honourable senators, I will pick out some of the 
highlights from the brief which has been circulated 
rather than read it all in detail. I think it would be 
worthwhile if I read through the summary at the 
beginning and then picked up some points later on. 


The poor tend to be inefficient consumers due to a 
lack of available cash with which to buy in large 
quantities, to inadequate access to evaluations of con- 
sumer products, to low reading ability and to certain 
psychological traits. These inadequacies constitute a 
growing handicap in face of the increasing complexity 
of many consumer products. Many deprived persons 
are vulnerable to misleading advertising, to high pres- 
Sure salesmanship, to ‘bait and switch’ tactics. They 
are prone to impulse buying and they neglect price 
calculations and price quality comparisons. In buying 
food they may be prevented from buying at the lowest 
prices. Their ideas of nutrition may be inadequate. 
They may purchase too expensive forms of life in- 
surance. They may buy furniture and appliances from 


the more expensive outlets and prefer more expensive 
to less expensive models of appliances. Many of their 
most serious problems flow from a lack of under- 
standing of the nature of credit and of contracts, to 
their forced reliance on the most expensive sources of 
credit, and to its overuse. Several disagreeable con- 
sequences may follow. Poor persons find it difficult to 
obtain redress of legal grievances. Their purchases of 
automobiles are apt to be a source of trouble. 


Elderly persons in low income groups have a number 
of special problems. Their real income may shrink 
while their medical expenses increase. Finding suitable 
products and availing themselves of the lowest prices 
may be difficult for them, and they may be the 
victims of practitioners of certain types of fraud. 


Such general remedies as maintaining the general 
level of employment and income, attacking regional 
poverty, and improving welfare legislation, while 
necessary and desirable, are not sufficient to change 
uneconomical consumption patterns. Some formal 
education in consumer matters is necessary. Infor- 
mational radio and television programs, discussion 
groups, and pamphlets can be used in consumer edu- 
cation outside the school and university systems. A 
number of government measures also aim at informing 
and protecting the consumer. 


That is the broad theme of this paper. I will pick out 
a few of the highlights and explain their significance. 


Just as poverty exists when the individual worker’s 
productivity is deficient, some of the same factors 
which make an individual relatively inefficient as a 
producer also make him inefficient as a consumer. 
These are the problems you are already familiar with, 
low level of iiteracy, low level educational attainment, 
and psychological handicaps. The same factors that 
tend to make those who have been brought up in 
poverty less capable of fitting into our modern eco- 
nomic life, also make it more difficult for him to be an 
efficient consumer. 


The poor consumer tends not to realize that he pays 
more if he buys on time. He often does not fully 
understand the idea of interest or the meaning of a 
contract. He does not think in terms of a total price 
but often instead he thinks in terms of the size of the 
monthly payment. He does not read labels, compare 
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prices or compare per unit prices. And, if he is from a 
traditional or rural background, he may not read news- 
paper advertisements reguarly to find out what the 
current prices are in a comparative way. 


He is inclined to be fatalistic about a bad purchase 
when he realizes he has made one. The low income 
person lacks self-confidence and has a low level of 
self-esteem, and these characteristics make him vul- 
nerable to the blandishments of salesmen who 
induce him to buy by flattering his ego. Generally he 
is prone to impulse buying and he is vulnerable to 
fraud and deception. 


Moreover, low incomes may result in poor nutrition 
which prevents good performance on the job and 
limits advancement. So you have here again the phe- 
nomenon of poverty perpetuating itself. Children who 
are improperly nourished in infancy may suffer 
impaired mental development but, even if that does 
not happen, they are apt to have low energy levels and 
poor achievement levels and frequently leave school 
early. One escape route from this vicious circle ob- 
viously lies through education and training which 
would both improve productivity of workers and also 
improve their efficiency as consumers. 


Perhaps I should elaborate on the point about the 
poor being inefficient consumers. I suppose one of the 
most important factors here is the growing complexity 
of the products of modern industry. Many products 
now commonly used in the home are produced by 
complex chemical, metallurgical or physical processes 
and incorporate mechanisms or ingredients that are 
beyond the ability of the majority of people to under- 
stand or to evaluate. Indeed many people cannot use 
them properly without specific and detailed instruc- 
tions. Where fifty or one hundred years ago the 
ordinary person, even if he was a poor person, by and 
large could evaluate the kinds of products that were 
available to him, this simply is not the case today. 


Those with higher income levels tend to get their 
information about these products from a variety of 
sources, from magazines, newspapers, from advertising 
which is informative, and they tend, by reading the 
daily newspapers, to see where the bargains are and to 
compare prices. Many of the poverty-stricken do not 
have access to this kind of evaluation because they 
often do not read newspapers or get hold of magazines 
or books which might help them. Indeed they often 
have a low level of reading comprehension and in 
many cases would not understand the full significance 
of what they are reading. 


The problem of comparison shopping is one where 
the consumer, if he is really poor, is at a serious 
disadvantage, partly because in the first place he is not 
doing his comparisons in the newspaper advertise- 
ments and so on, and partly because he is not in a 
position to go from one supermarket to another by 
car. He does not have a car. It is expensive to travel by 
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bus and it is a good deal of trouble. Consequently, the 
poor consumer is often confined in his shopping to 
local stores and in some cases to the small corner store 
which is not in a position to offer as good prices as the 
modern supermarket. 


When purchasing food many of the low income 
group tend to make their purchases inefficiently from 
the point of view of nutrition in relation to price, 
perhaps because of inadequate knowledge. We have 
some examples in the brief of the various ways in 
which one can buy animal proteins. For example, you 
can buy veal cutlets at $2 or more a pound or sirloin 
steak at $1.69 a pound or ground round steak at $1 
per pound or chicken at 49¢ to 79¢ a pound or 
haddock at 59¢ a pound. Most of the nutritional value 
of milk is available in the form of powdered skim milk 
at a fraction of the cost of the whole milk which is 
delivered at the door. 


Many of the low income consumers are not aware of 
the existence of the cheaper foods, which are perfectly 
adequate, and many of them are not aware of the 
nutritional requirements of a balanced diet, so that 
you get not only a problem of buying unnecessarily 
expensive food but also too heavy a consumption of 
rich or starchy or fatty foods and neglect of foods 
with the right vitamins. 


In the field of insurance IJ think it is fairly obvious 
that the low income person is the one who most needs 
insurance but is also the one who is least able to buy 
it. His lack of knowledge of the various types of 
insurance will frequently mean he buys a type of 
insurance which is too expensive for him in relation to 
his needs or his capacities. 


As to furniture and appliances, some of our con- 
clusions are based on some studies in the United 
States, and we cannot say that these apply equally to 
Canada, although there will obviously be similarities. 
One study in New York City, for example, indicated 
that the pattern of purchases by low-income families 
of durable goods reflected the stage of the life cycle 
they were in, that they tended to buy new rather than 
second-hand furniture, that they tended to buy sets 
rather than single items. and that they tended to buy 
the more expensive models of appliances. There was a 
strong tendency to buy major durable goods from 
neighbourhood stores because of a lack of adequate 
transport, the need for credit, and a general lack of 
sophistication in consumer matters. 


A specialized system of retailing has grown up to 
serve and exploit this market where the price tags were 
absent from the goods, the prices charged were high, 
the quality was low, reconditioned furniture was sold 
as new furniture, and “‘bait and switch” tactics were 
commonly used. In addition, their use of credit i 
volved high interest rates on instalment sales contracts. 
This leads rather logically into the whole problem of 
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credit which is one of the most important problems in 
this field of the low income consumer. 


Sometimes the poor people use credit in a vain 
attempt to raise their standard of living. They have no 
hope of raising it in any other way so they use credit 
in the mistaken belief that this increases their real 
standard of living. This, of course, multiplies their 
problems. They tend to have access only to the more 
expensive sources of finance because naturally they 
have poor credit ratings. For example, about 50 per 
cent of all those who apply for small loans to the small 
loan companies or money lenders are rejected. 


Those are the small loans which are governed by an 
Act of Parliament. There are certain maximum costs 
of borrowing built into the Act to protect the bor- 
rower on small loans of up to $1,500. If about 50 per 
cent of all those who apply for these loans are rejected 
it is clear that many of the poor who have poor credit 
ratings are driven into the much more expensive 
sources of credit, if they are able to obtain credit at all. 


One of the forms of credit that people in this posi- 
tion are apt to get drawn into is the conditional sales 
contract and, as I mentioned earlier, many of the low 
income consumers do not understand what is involved 
when they enter into an instalment sales contract. 
Frequently they undertake commitments which are 
too heavy in relation to their incomes and then they 
are in a position where they can be in real difficulty if 
there is a sudden emergency such as a death in the 
family or unemployment or ill health. This may result 
in repossession of the merchandise by the seller or by 
the acceptance company to which the original seller 
may have sold the conditional sales contract or the 
promissory note that may have been used in con- 
nection with the sale. 


If the holder of these instruments fails to recover the 
total amount owing to him after re-sale of the repos- 
sessed goods, he may seek a judgment against the 

_ borrower which may in turn lead to garnishment of his 
wages. That creates another problem because in a 
number of cases the employer finds the garnishment 
process annoying and sometimes discharges the man 
rather than go through with the garnishment pro- 
cedure, which is a little bit of a nuisance for the 
| employer. So he may get into a kind of vicious circle 
involving expensive credit, garnishment of wages, loss 
of job, another job, and so forth. 


Some consumers are in a state of virtually per- 
/manent indebtedness and often in recent years con- 
‘sumers have made a practice of borrowing sums of 
“money sufficient to pay off existing debts and to give 
‘them a little bit of a cushion. This usually goes under 
the name of refinancing or consolidating one’s debts. 
'The result of it usually is to add to the debt and 


merely postpone the day of reckoning. 
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Perhaps one more word about the conditional sales 
contract where the promissory note is used in con- 
junction with it. The consumer is apt to suppose that 
if the product he buys under a conditional sales 
contract, when he has signed a promissory note, is 
unsatisfactory, that he can get redress simply by 
stopping payments on the note. The fact, as you 
know, is that the note normally gets assigned to a 
finance company or a bank or some other institution 
which then becomes a holder in due course and has no 
obligation to the original purchaser of the goods at all. 


Senator Everett: Are you suggesting that if it were 
not assigned it would be any different? 


Mr. Grandy: I suppose as a practical matter, it might 
if the consumer had a defence against the holder of 
the note. The worst case is if the product is not even 
delivered. You have signed your conditional sales 
contract and your promissory note and you expect 
delivery of the goods within a few weeks and you do 
not get them. If the holder of the note in that case 
were the original seller then, if the seller tried to 
collect on the note, you would have a defence in court 
on the ground that the goods had not been delivered. - 
If the note has been assigned to a third person who has 
become a holder in due course his rights against the 
person who signed the note no longer have any 
relation to the original transaction. 


Senator Everett: I did not mean to interrupt, but 
they would be no better than the vendor’s rights. You 
cannot assign away an obligation in law. 


Senator Cook: That would be pretty rare, would it 
not? 


The Chairman: For non-delivery? 
Senator Cook: Yes. 


Mr. Grandy: Well, I took the worst case, the extreme 
case of non-delivery. 


The Chairman: It would be usually faulty goods. 
Mr. Grandy: Yes, that is the usual one. 
The Chairman: Proceed, please. 


Mr. Grandy: At any rate, the point we are trying to 
make is that the ordinary purchaser does not really 
realize that in signing the promissory note he may 
have created an obligation which may be transferred 
to a third person who will still have full legal rights 
against the person who signed the note. 


There are special problems, too, facing the low in- 
come consumers who buy used cars. First, | suppose 
because those with small incomes are most likely to 
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buy the cheapest used cars, which are often the most 
expensive to run. Second, again they usually involve 
high finance charges. 


There are special problems for the elderly among the 
low income consumers. Some of these are the same 
problems, only magnified by the fact that the elderly 
are apt to have lower real incomes, whether because of 
the effect of gradual inflation on their actual income, 
if they have pension income, or because their health 
costs are apt to be much higher than for the younger 
person. Some of these problems will be mitigated to 
some extent by the provision of hospital insurance and 
medical care by the various provincial governments, 
but even so the health problems and the medical 
problems are apt to bea continuing source of concern 
for the elderly consumer. 


Poor hearing or loss of hearing, to take one particu- 
lar example that has received a good deal of attention, 
has led many people, particularly the elderly, to pur- 
chase hearing aids. With few exceptions, the com- 
plaints that are received about hearing aids come from 
the old age pensioners or other older people on fixed 
incomes. Sales of hearing aids have been associated in 
some cases with exorbitant prices, fraudulent adver- 
tising, verbal misrepresentation, lack of service, faulty 
diagnosis, non-delivery, and refusal to refund money 
for unsatisfactory equipment. Some of the complaints 
are not justified, but a high proportion of them are. 
Even though the majority of firms in the business are 
responsible and ethical, the unethical minority have 
been able to exploit persons who are not in a strong 
position to defend themselves. 


There are a number of other examples in the brief 
about the other problems facing the elderly and I will 
not try to go through them all because of the time it 
would take. I think one important factor is the 
problem of deteriorating eyesight in relation to the 
need to read labels and to read newspapers, the need 
to get information about consumer products. This 
again is a disability that many of the poor have early 
in life for different reasons, but it is one that increases 
with age because of the problem of failing eyesight. 


We have mentioned some of the particular types of 
fraud that are apt to be perpetrated on the elderly 
poor. Contracts for home improvements, at exorbitant 
prices, are one. Real estate frauds promoting a piece of 
property in some distant place which may turn out to 
be a swamp, are another. A third type of fraud takes 
advantage of the laudable desire of many elderly 
people to engage in some form of constructive activity 
and the desire to supplement their pensions. These 
schemes usually involve a substantial initial layout of 
capital. Prospects of profits are held out which are 
unrealistic and somehow the notion is conveyed that 
no great skill is required to pursue this activity which 
will supplement their income. 
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Finally, we refer here to the problem of funeral 
expenses. 


This is a survey of the problems of low income 
consumers. In the final pages of the brief we have 
talked a little bit about programs to deal with them. It 
is not for us to go into the problem of how you 
maintain their income, which is really a matter for 
other departments. 


We do reach a tentative conclusion here that the 
existing programs may require examination to discover 
possible gaps in coverage or instances in which pro- 
grams may fail to provide for those who need help 
most. We are not really trying to go into the problems 
of regional development or any of those things in any 
depth. 


I think it will be clear from some of the things that 
have been said earlier in this brief that consumer 
education is obviously one of the programs that has to 
be relied upon in dealing with the problems of the low 
income consumer. The consumer needs much more 
information and more ability to understand things like 
nutrition, the selection and quality of various kinds of 
clothing and fabrics, how to buy appropriate fur- 
niture, appliances, and automobiles. If the people are 
of an income level where they can afford any kind of 
automobile or if they need it in their work, they 
particularly need education about the nature of credit 
and of contracts and the cost of credit from various 
sources and the pitfalls of instalment buying as well as 
the desirability of setting priorities in family expend- 
itures, budgeting, and limiting indebtedness to their 
ability to pay. 


One of our conclusions here is that some of these 
issues ought to be introduced into the formal edu- 
cation system no later than the high school level. This 
is a matter within provincial jurisdiction and some of 
the provinces are working on it. I know they are all 
interested in it because we had some discussion of it at 
the federal-provincial conference on consumer affairs. 
I think we have a role to play, not in terms of trying 
to tell the provincial governments what we think they 
should be doing in education, but rather in terms of 
the cooperative production of material, of textbooks 
and so on, and acting as a sort of catalyst and coor- 
dinator to the extent that they would like us to do so. | 


We have mentioned in our brief our consumer infor 
mation service and the complaint service which is 
available to any consumers who want to write. We 
have mentioned a number of other legislative steps, all 
of which I think the senators here will be familiar 
with: the Bill to provide for compulsory licencing of 
drugs, for example; the provision in the omnibus 
Criminal Code Bill to transfer the provisions about 
misleading advertising into the Combines Act where 
we can administer them; some proposals we have in 
our minds for textile fabric labelling; some voluntary 
programs for children’s garment sizes and care-label- 
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ling of materials and clothing; and the Hazardous 
Products Act, which you are familiar with. We are 
making special studies of the whole problem of the 
role of the promissory note in relation to the condi- 
tional sales contract. We have been doing a special 
study on hearing aids and the results of that should be 
ready late this summer. 


I think perhaps that is enough to introduce the 
subject. I am sorry it has taken so long. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Carter’s name first. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This brief 
has dealt with the poor as consumers and it has set 
forth the educational handicaps where the poor are 
poorly educated, unable to read or write, do not read 
the papers or magazines and are therefore unaware of 
bargains, unable to evaluate and compare prices, un- 
able to judge nutritional values of different foods, 
unable to understand contracts or their interpretation, 
their rights vis-a-vis the manufacturer or the vendor, 
poor credit risks and therefore an easy prey to sharks. 


What interested me most, I think, in this brief is that 
it goes on to describe some of the psychological handi- 
caps that flow from these educational handicaps and 
also some of the attitudes. For example, the psycho- 
logical handicap of lack of confidence in himself, 
having a low level of self-esteem and therefore there is 
an innate desire in them to want to belong or to want 
to feel important and therefore are easy prey to 
somebody who inflates their ego, and then from that 
develop an attitude of cynicism. 


As I was listening to Mr. Grandy it occurred to me 
that immigrants when they come to this country in 
many cases suffer severe educational handicaps in that 
they are unable to read labels, they are unable to 
compare prices, and they do not read magazines and 
they are almost in the same boat in many respects as 
those to which the brief has reference, but they do not 
seem to suffer these psychological handicaps or de- 
velop these attitudes. I was wondering if you had given 
any thought to this, as to why that is so? 


Then on page 5 there is a statement in the first 
Paragraph, some six or seven lines down: “There is 
some evidence that these huge barriers can be sur- 
mounted.” | presume you are not referring only to the 
educational barriers, you are referring to the psycho- 
logical barriers and the attitudes which I think are 
tremendously important if we are going to come to 
grips with this problem of poverty. 


I wonder if the witness could go on and make some 
comment as to what evidence there is that these bar- 
tiers can be surmounted and how he thinks it can be 
done and through what routes? Shall we just confine 
it to the children? It seems to be difficult to put the 
elderly people back into school. Apparently some- 
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where in there there is a group that can be helped 


apart from the children. I would like to get his ideas 
on that. 


Mr. Grandy: First, sir, I should speculate on the 
question of the immigrants, and it is speculation be- 
cause I don’t think we studied that question as such. I 
suppose part of the difference may be that the im- 
migrant frequently comes into this country with cer- 
tain skills he has acquired and therefore he has that 
much initial self-confidence and pride in his ability to 
perform. This may be lacking in the person who has 
been brought up in an atmosphere of poverty and has 
not acquired a skill at all. 


Senator Carter: There is something permanently 
damaging to a person’s spirit and soul when he lives in 
a poverty environment. That is what I was referring to. 


Mr. Grandy: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Carter: Apparently he has not been exposed 
to that and therefore he has not suffered permanent 
injury—I should not say permanent because you say it 
can be helped—this severe injury which somehow has 
to be rehabilitated if we are going to help people in 
this category. 


Senator Cook: A lot of immigrants have been very 
poor but they have broken out from that environ- 
ment. 


Mr. Grandy: Yes. 


Senator Cook: Those are the special ones. 


Mr. Grandy: Of course they vary. Many of them 
have had some drive, some initiative, or they would 
not have tried to come here in the first place. That in 
itself reflects a psychological determination of an in- 
dividual to improve his position. That is not always 
true of some of the ones who come in as relatives but, 
by and large, I think it is true. 


On the other point, I think I would like to ask Mr. 
Savage to develop it further. The problem is how one 
can break down some of these barriers. 


Mr. Earl Savage, Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs: Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a 
body of opinion which has been developed in certain 
parts of the United States to the effect that rather 
special techniques of dealing with low income groups 
are required. One of the reasons for this is that many 
of the really poverty-stricken people have a very an- 
tagonistic attitude towards the institutionalized wel- 
fare systems which constantly pick them over, super- 
vise them, guide them, direct them and order them 
about. 
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It seems that one of the complications is that suc- 
cessful attempts to reach out to the poor have to be 
divorced from the formal welfare agencies and put in 
the hands of more volunteer groups. Some of the 
special techniques used do not rely on the printed 
word. It has been found in some instances that pro- 
vision of flyers or pamphlets, even when these are 
written in very simple language, written in Spanish or 
some other language which is the language of the 
group they are trying to reach, are simply not read or, 
if they are read, they elicit no response. And one of 
the things which has been found effective is, first of 
all, to get groups of people together in surroundings 
that are familiar to them, not in a public building but 
in an apartment building or in a settlement house 
where they are accustomed to going and where they 
will be at home. There has to bea very careful choice 
of the language used because certain words or certain 
phrases may have a different meaning to the one group 
from what is understood by the person who is trying 
to speak to them. 


Even the arrangement of chairs in the room has to 
be looked at. Perhaps they need to be arranged in a 
circle so that the social worker does not appear stand- 
ing aside from them or in any way appears to be 
dominating them. Another attitude that has to be 
carefully cultivated is that of learning from the poorer 
people because in some cases they have more insight 
into their own problems than the person who is trying 
to help them. 


Senator Carter: Could I say here that in your brief 
you give a hint as to what you have in mind, that 
somehow you get them involved and you get them to 
organize themselves to attain certain goals that they 
see for themselves can be reached? But how do you 
get them to see those goals? What goals do you have 
in mind? And how are you going to go about it? 


Mr. Savage: I suppose that the best phrase for sum- 
ming up the process is what some people call anima- 
tion sociale. This involves having workers go in to 
teach them or train them or incite them to formulate 
what they want and to bring forward their ideas. One 
of the techniques which has proved to be of some 
value is to simply make certain members of the low 
income groups into social workers themselves. In that 
way they can get more insight very often than a 
person who comes from a different social stratum and 
very often does not have the firsthand experience. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but you are going to gear your 
particular operations to raising the state of his efficien- 
cy. That is what I was getting at. That is the real 
problem as you have put it in your brief, that they are 
poor spenders, inefficient spenders, and therefore one 
of your goals would be to raise the efficiency of their 
spending. That is what I wanted to get at. How are 
you going to go about that? Where are you going to 
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start and what groups are you going to include and so 
forth? 


Mr. Savage: Well, first of all let me say I am no 
expert in this field and I have no personal experience 
either. All I can do is tell you what has been tried on 
the basis of information I happen to have come across 
in my reading. 


Senator Carter: On page 5 of your brief you say 
there is some evidence. 


Mr. Savage: Perhaps I should read to you just a brief 
quotation from a booklet put out by Consumers’ 
Union in the United States, called “Consumer Educa- 
tion for Low Income Families, a Limited Survey of 
Programs and Resources.” On pages 7 and 8 of that we 
find this: 


According to sociological writings on the culture 
of poverty, poor people are supposed to be sus- 
picious, withdrawn and unwilling to participate in 
activities. To the extent that this is true there are 
reasons for it, but again and again these people 
have organized for objectives that made sense to 
them: civil rights demonstrations, a rent strike, a 
picket line protesting unfair prices, the establish- 
ment of a credit union. There are strong incentives 
to action..... 


Senator Carter: A credit union for poor people? 
Mr. Savage: Apparently it has been done. 

Senator Carter: I have never seen one succeed yet. 
Senator O’Leary: Oh, come on! 


Senator Carter: Not the type of people that we are 
thinking of. 


The Chairman: Please finish the quote. 


Mr. Savage: To continue: 


There are strong incentives to action. Low in- 
come consumers want to hit back at those who 
have cheated them once they know they are 
cheated and see a practical way to retaliate. They — 
want to live better. They want a better life for 
their children. | 


The things that the social workers try to arouse an 
interest in and gain an acceptance of are the ideas of 
gaining a good deal of nutritional value per dollar | 
expended, trying to get people to budget their ie 
comes, not to fall into the hands of loan sharks or, | 
even if they are dealing with reputable financial agen | 
cies and institutions, not to overcommit themselves, to — 
try to get them to realize that when they decide, say. | 
to spend $10 for a picture that hangs on the wall they 
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have in effect decided not to use that $10 for some 
other purpose which perhaps might be more important 
to them in the long run. 


Senator Carter: I don’t want to take up too much 
time, Mr. Chairman. Could I just ask one more ques- 
tion and then I will pass on? 

You say on page 11 there is a specialized system of 
retailing which has grown up, that has been set up to 
serve and exploit these poor people, this particular 
market who are poorly educated and perhaps psy- 
chologically handicapped. Are you referring to Canada? 
Is there such a market set up in Canada? Can you give 
us more information about it? And what is your 
department doing about it? 


Mr. Grandy: Dr. James will speak to that. 


Dr. Warren James, Director, Research Branch, De- 
partment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs: I think 
the reference there, senator, is to the growth of 
peddlers in some of the big urban centres, particularly 
in the United States. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking of Canada. 


Dr. James: Well, there are certain peddlers who do 
operate in Canada, but we have no specific informa- 
tion about the extent to which this practice is as 
common in Canada as it is in New York, for instance. 
We know that many, many people in, let us say, 
Harlem or in the Puerto Rican areas of New York do a 
great deal of their shopping through a peddler system. 
This is a very large business, and these people, the 
peddlers, will sell practically anything. If they do not 
carry it with them, they will take orders for all kinds 
of dishes, household equipment, clothing and that sort 
of thing. 


I suppose that we have this in a more specific form 
with itinerant sellers, the encyclopaedia salesmen, for 
example. They are not as specialized to the poor 
neighbourhoods, but there are a very large number of 
door to door salesmen in this country who do con- 
centrate to a considerable extent on the low income 


groups. 


Senator Carter: But that would be in the upper 
levels. The person who cannot read or write would not 
buy an encyclopaedia. 


Dr. James: You would be surprised, senator. This is 
a very, very good market for encyclopaedia salesmen 
and aluminum siding salesmen and vacuum cleaner 
-Salesmen. 


_ The Chairman: I have Senator Fergusson next and 
then Senators O’Leary, Cook and Pearson on my list 
for questions. 
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Senator Fergusson: I just have one or two small 
queries. In the first place, on page 1 and several other 
pages you refer to the “bait and switch” tactics. I 
don’t know what that means. That is an expression 
that means nothing to me. I wonder if you would 
explain that. Would you rather speak on that before I 
ask you anything else? 


Mr. Grandy: You can explain that best, I think Dr. 
James. 


Dr. James: This is a tactic which is used by certain 
unscrupulous sellers where they advertise some extra- 
ordinary bargain. When you go to the store you find 
that there is what is known as a nailed-down sample. 
The thing is nailed to the floor. There is usually only 
one of them. They will then tell you why this is just 
not a satisfactory thing to buy and they have some- 
thing that is just as good or very much better right 
over here. 


This was the technique that was used, you may 
remember, by the people who were selling meat who 
got into trouble in Ontario last year. They were ad- 
vertising beef at about 39¢ a pound. Of course, the 
object of this was to get the people within earshot. 
When you would see the beef that they had for sale at 
39¢ a pound you would not care much for it but just 
around the corner they had some very excellent beef 
which you could buy at prices which were probably 
higher than you could buy it for in a supermarket. 


Senator Pearson: Would you not be able to over- 
come that by saying to that same peddler who comes 
around with that beef, “If you sell an inferior quality 
the next time you will not get a sale at all”? 


Dr. James: Well, sometimes once is enough. 


If somebody is buying meat, for example, they often 
buy half a carcass at a time. There are normally 
hundreds of dollars involved in an individual trans- 
action. 


Senator Fergusson: Is this a prevalent thing? 
Dr. James: Oh, yes, it is very prevalent. 


Senator Fergusson: I know about the meat case but 
have you had other cases where this has been dis- 
covered and any action taken? 


Dr. James: Well, the law, senator, unfortunately 
does not prohibit this particular tactic. It is not an 
illegal act at the present time. 


Senator Fergusson: I have a number of questions but 
I do not want to take up too much time. In addition, I 
have to leave early. Reading the brief, there is re- 
ference made to research that has been done but it 
seems to have been done in the United States mostly. 
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Are we doing much of this in Canada? Is there much 
of it available to us, any research in this area? 


Dr. James: There is a good deal being done by the 
Canadian Welfare Council and a number of private 
organizations on specific aspects of consumer prob- 
lems. There are a number of projects relating to 
consumer credit, for example, and the life patterns of 
people who are on welfare in particular cities. There is 
not a great deal being done in the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs in this specific area. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what I wondered about. 
On page 17 you refer to hearing aids, and IJ think it is 
rather shocking to think that some people are being 
victimized like this, even though there are a lot of 
good companies that are ethical in their attempts to 
make sales. However, is there any way that that can be 
policed? Is there any way that a standard for hearing 
aids could be set up so that people, before they put 
hearing aids on the market, would have to meet cer- 
tain standards that would be reasonable ones? 


Dr. James: There are two aspects to the question. 
First, there is the question of the technical capability 
of the hearing aid. It is perfectly possible to establish 
technical standards or specifications for hearing aids. 
The regulation of sales is of course a matter that falls 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces. Some con- 
sideration has been given, I think, at various times to 
the introduction of a licensing scheme where the hear- 
ing aid salesmen or organizations would be subject to 
some form of licensing control in much the same way 
as, let us say, the pharmacists. 


Senator Fergusson: Is this in effect anywhere in 
Canada? 


Dr. James: Not in Canada, no. It is in effect in a 
number of states in the United States though. Excuse 
me, I stand corrected. Evidently there is a control 
scheme in effect in Saskatchewan. 


Senator Fergusson: This is the last one I am going to 
ask, Mr. Chairman. At page 19 you refer to the dif- 
ficulty for older women finding suitable clothing. This 
is a real problem. 


The Chairman: You would not know anything about 
that, would you, about older women? 


Senator Fergusson: I did since my last birthday, the 
day before yesterday. However, it is a real problem. 
Dresses are too short. They are made of the wrong 
design for older people. They are not suitable, that is 
the ones that are available to the poorer people. But 
how could that be overcome? Education will not do 
it. Who are you going to educate? 
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Senator Quart: You could go to the specialized 
shops. 


Senator Fergusson: But the poorer people are not 
going to the specialized shops. 


The Chairman: Is there any answer at all? 


Dr. James: It is an extremely difficult problem. | 
think that business people will normally respond to 
market demand. I think the only solution is that 
people not accept what they do not want. The way to 
make their wishes felt is through the marketplace, by 
writing to the manufacturers and saying, “Look, I will 
not buy your garments because they are not suitable. 
Why can you not provide something that is more 
sensible and more reasonable?” If enough people 
would do this, clearly the manufacturers would re- 
cognize that they are neglecting a significant segment 
of the total market. 


Senator Carter: But doesn’t the market respond to 
the dollar, to dollar volume? 


The Chairman: Exactly. 


Senator Cook: These people are not qualified to get 
out and organize the approach the manufacturers. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary. 


Senator O’Leary: Many of the things you point out 
in your brief, Mr. Grandy, appear to be the result of 
the poor being taken advantage in some way or in 
many ways. Whether these are unscrupulous, un- 
ethical, or illegal acts, I do not know where you draw 
the line of distinction. Where they are illegal, which I 
do not believe is the case with most of them, your 
department could do something about it. I guess prob- 
ably something could be unethical or unscrupulous 
without being illegal. I am not a lawyer. 


Mr. Grandy: Oh, yes. 


Senator O’Leary: However, I was interested when 
Senator Carter brought up the matter of immigrants. 
Of course I think we are all aware that there is a native 
shrewdness on their part, and they do pretty well even 
when they first come to this country. However, I just 
want for one moment to give an example of a case of 
personal knowledge where the immigrants got badly 
taken too by unscrupulous and in this case illegal 
action on the part of a dealer. 


I went into a store in the market three or four years 
ago and it appeared that most of the people who wer¢ 
in that store—and there were about twenty in the store 
at the time—were immigrants. There were various 
types of conversations going on around me. I did not 
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understand any of them. There were two particular 
items that were advertised in the window of the store 
in big red letters. One was turkey at 39¢ a pound. As I 
was standing there listening and watching them being 
weighed, I suddenly determined that these were not 
the prices that were being charged. So I bought a 
turkey and I bought 10 pounds of pork hocks and I 
found I was overcharged $1.32. I told one of the 
clerks and he asked one of the other clerks and none 
of them knew these prices were on the windows. That 
was at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Needless to say, 
there was a little furor there in the store. Everybody 
went out and looked at the prices and then came back 
in and began to check. The parcels went back and they 
started re-weighing these things at the new prices. I 
just point that out and say that this is an experience I 
had seeing the immigrants being taken. 


Senator Carter: My point was that they did not seem 
to suffer the psychological damage, that while they 
have the same handicaps they do not seem to suffer 
the same psychological damage. 


Senator O’Leary: They learn faster. 


Senator Quart: My angle about the immigrants 
would be that when they come to Canada, their own 
groups or other groups have been set up to meet them, 
to take them into the fold, as it were, to train them, 
and they immediately get the feeling of being looked 
after and there is a feeling of security even more so 
than with our own people. That would be my angle. 


Senator O’Leary: Do you know, or would you ex- 
press an opinion, is there any particular business or- 
ganization whom you think is doing a very good or a 
good job of consumer education? I know you have 
listed here the consumer organizations themselves but 
I am thinking in terms of financial institutions or retail 
organizations, for example, on a fairly large scale. Do 
you know of any who, in your opinion, are doing a 
very good job in consumer education at the present 
time? 


Mr. Grandy: Could I make one comment first, sir, 
on the earlier comment you made about some things 
being unethical and some things being illegal and not 
being all the same? There are a great many unethical 
things that are not covered by any law. I think that is 
always bound to be the situation in a society that is 
not so regulated that you can hardly turn around. 
There will always be some scope for people to cheat 
_and still remain within the law. 


One might take that same example of the meat 
problem where there was the prosecution, the case we 
were talking about earlier. The “bait and switch” 
tactics that were being used were not illegal and there 
was no prosecution on that. Where they were pro- 
‘Secuted was under the Weights and Measures Act be- 
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cause even after the switch was made and the sale was 
made they were still giving short weight. So one of the 
things they were doing was illegal and the other was 
not, and they were prosecuted for the illegal act of 
giving short weight. 


On the other question, which is a very interesting 
one, I am not familiar with much of the organized 
educational work in the consumer field by retail 
institutions or financial institutions. The Better 
Business Bureau do some work and they are support- 
ed jointly by businessmen in the cities that they are 
in. I think perhaps Dr. James might like to add 
something to that. 


Dr. James: I think it is true, senator, that over a 
period of many years the finance companies have 
done a great deal in the way of consumer education. 
I have seen examples of pamphlets issued by the 
Household Finance Corporation which, I think, were 
really quite excellent. They have done some valuable 
educational work along these lines. But the impres- 
sion I have is that most of this work is not done by 
individual companies so much as by trade associa- 
tions. There is a very large number of institutes and 
organizations or associations of one kind and another 
associated with various products and they do publish 
pamphlets in order to assist people to make pur- 
chases that are more sensible. This has been done, 
for example, by some institute that is associated 
with the rug and carpet industry quite recently. But 
it is not a very common practice so far as I am 
aware by individual organizations. 


Senator O’Leary: Do you think Dr. James—and, 
Senator Cook, don’t you say a word for a moment— 
do you think the present-day cooperatives do a fair 
job of consumer education, the present-day retail 
cooperatives? 


Dr. James: Senator, I have no way of judging their 
work. I know they devote a good deal of time and 
effort to this, but... 


Senator O’Leary: You have never received or 
looked at any copies of their weekly or monthly 
bulletins? 


Dr. James: Oh, yes; all I am saying is that I am 
unable to say how effective this is insofar as its 
impact on the public is concerned. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, I would say I am 
very interested in the brief. I think it is a very excei- 
lent one. On page 26 they refer to the scheme of the 
Canada standard size symbol for clothing. A little 
further down they refer to the fact that under the 
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Hazardous Products Act they will prevent the sale of 
certain dangerous products. 


I was wondering, in line with Senator Carter speak- 
ing about inefficient spending, and what the brief 
said about inefficient spenders, have you done any 
research on the possibility of, say, having a line of 
necessities under a special symbol or brand which, if 
necessary, could be subsidized? In other words, I am 
thinking of basic nutritional foods. You say they are 
very poor, and I agree they are very inefficient 
spenders. The foods they get are not very nutritious, 
which makes it very difficult to be energetic. If you 
had a line, it could be small at first, if you had a 
line of good nutritious goods, say some footwear, 
some winter clothing, which could be sold under a 
Canadian standard symbol, which could, if necessary, 
be subsidized, do you think that is a line that could 
be researched to see if it would not be helpful? 


Mr. Grandy: Well, I suppose there are two ques- 
tions here really. One is, could there be a series of 
products? 


Senator Cook: Yes. 
Mr. Grandy: Which are simple but of good quality. 


Senator Cook: Which could earn the Canadian 
symbol. 


Mr. Grandy: Rather as the British did during the 
war when they had the utility clothing and the 
utility symbol was used. I think that involved quite a 
lot of regulation. I don’t remember now how exactly 
it was done, but that was designed to ensure that 
goods, especially clothing, but other goods of good 
quality, were available. 


Senator Cook: I am not thinking of compulsion 
now. 


Mr. Grandy: No. But there was no element of sub- 
sidy in that. I think if you get into an element of 
subsidy then you have a problem of whether you are 
distributing your subsidy to the people who need it. 


Senator Cook: My thought was that you would be 
distributing it to the inefficient shoppers or to those, 
as you say, who cannot judge for themselves, and 
you would have good basic nutritious foods, satis- 
factory footwear, a line of winter clothing which 
would have to meet your standards and which could, 
if necessary, be subsidized to make it within the 
reach of these people. 


Dr. James: Mr. Chairman, a scheme somewhat 
similar to this has been in effect in the United States 
for many years, the so-called food stamp plan, which 
I believe was introduced back in the 1930s. My 
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recollection of it is that it entitles welfare recipients 
to receive food stamps which then can be used to 
obtain discounts or rebates on the prices of certain 
classes of food in the stores that participate in this 
program. But the impression I have is that it does 
not extend beyond foods. 


Senator Cook: I am just throwing that out as a 
possible subject for research. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook, there is one other 
matter in connection with the food. The authorities 
have had to drop it because there was a mark of 
Cain on the recipients. The people said, “We are 
marked as being poor’. It is used mostly in the 
Southern States, but recently they reached the point 
of doing away with it. They are looking for some 
other way. As a matter of fact, the latest report 
from the United States is that they are going to 
replace it with an income measure of some sort or 
another. It just won’t work because of that particu- 
lar mark of Cain. That is the thing that bothers these 
people a great deal. 


Senator Cook: That disposes of that. The other 
question I had was dealing with all the exploitation 
which takes place of the inefficient shoppers and of 
the poor. If you read the informed writers of the 
last century, Charles Reade and Charles Dickens, for 
instance, at that time if you got into debt you and 
probably your whole family went to jail. Then they 
passed the Insolvency Act, which was a relieving act. 
In other words, that act said, “Whatever you have 
we will take and you can bargain with your credi- 
tors, and you can start again.” Now we have reached 
the stage where the poor cannot afford to go into 
insolvency. So the Insolvency Act, which was in- 
tended to be a relieving act, is only really available 
to people who are well off. 


Could some research be made into the possibility 
of having small debtors or poor debtors’ courts 
which would relieve them against unconscionable 
contracts or even allow them to go insolvent? I can 
think of nothing more corroding than a person who 
is shut off, particularly an older person, who feels 
they have been defrauded and who has absolutely no 
relief available to him, nobody to listen to him, no 
money to spend on a lawyer. If we had small courts 
all around the place where they could get relief in 
proper cases, might that not also have the effect of 
stopping some of these loan sharks because they 
would know that in many cases when they enter 
into an unconscionable bargain it is going to be set | 
aside anyway? | 


Mr. Grandy: I should perhaps have pointed out 
earlier at some stage that there is a major study 
going on now on the Bankruptcy Act and the whole 
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field of insolvency which we hope will result in a 
report around the end of this year on which we 
would hope to base a new Bankruptcy Act. One of 
the major elements that is being looked at in this 
study is the problem of the wage earner bankrupt or 
the consumer bankrupt, as opposed to the business 
bankrupt. Essentially now the Act really treats them 
as though they were in the same kind of situation. I 
think we will have quite a useful and interesting 
report on this by the end of the year. 


The Chairman: Mr. Grandy, did not the Province 
of Manitoba pass that sort of Act that Senator Cook 
has reference to, and it was declared ultra vires. Then 
did we not take steps here in Parliament within 
recent years to pass an Act so that they could come 
under it? 


Mr. Grandy: Yes. This is Part 10 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which deals with the orderly payment of 
debts. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Grandy: Where a court can make an order as 
to how the debts of an individual will be paid off in 
an orderly way, how much he will have to pay and 
so on. 


The Chairman: It does not quite cover your point, 
Senator Cook. 


Senator Cook: No. I am thinking of small courts 
that would cover the small people. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: I would like to ask this ques- 
tion. If the poor person is from a traditional or rural 
background he may not read newspaper advertising 
and so on. I was interested in the matter of rural 
background. Has any study been made that would 
distinguish between the traditional and those with a 
tural background in this problem that we have? 


Mr. Grandy: I suppose the problem of those with a 

rural background is related to the habit of having the 
daily newspapers delivered at the door, which even 
the children will learn to read. That does not devel- 
op to the same extent in outlying rural areas where 
this service has not always been available. 
_ Senator McGrand: Oh, don’t tell me that. The 
rural mail carriers carry newspapers all over the 
country. Is there anybody in Prince Edward Island 
who does not get a rural newspaper? 


Senator O’Leary: No. 


| Senator Inman: No. 
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Senator McGrand: That is not the answer, of 
course. And we must get an answer here. 


Mr. Grady: Mr. Savage, would you care to speak to 
this? 


Mr. Savage: Mr. Chairman, the phrase “rural and 
traditional background” is actually one which or- 
iginated in a book by Caplovitz, The Poor Pay More, 
in which he was primarily thinking of people who 
came from Puerto Rico and other areas in the Car- 
ribean in which the highly developed merchandising 
systems of a large North American city are not pre- 
sent. They tend to rely more on a traditional kind of 
merchandising characterized by peddlers. Many of the 
people who have come into New York City from that 
area are from a rural background. 


Senator McGrand: I am dealing with the Canadian 
problem. 


Mr. Savage: I think the paralle: might be with 
people, say, who come from a rural part of European 
countries where similarly they are not in contact with 
the complicated merchandising system we have here or 
who have come into Canada from one of the Carribean 
islands. That is what we had in mind there. 


Senator McGrand: I have some views on this. I was 
thinking that you were dealing with a Canadian pro- 
blem from a Canadian background because there is no 
mistake about it that a great deal of poverty is rural- 
oriented in the first place due to the misuse of natural 
resources that are in the rural communities. I thought 
perhaps you had some study on this problem which 
really does exist. 


Mr. Grandy: Well, I think the problem, senator, is 
that not very much work has been done in Canada on 
this sort of sociological study from a consumer point 
of view in the past. This is why we found that many of 
the basic sources of information, at least about the 
sociological side of the thing, were American. I mean 
that is the sort of thing one has to draw on first and 
then see where the parallels are. 


Senator McGrand: This is a very important matter. I 
hope before we are over with this that there will bea 
lot of evidence given to us on this very problem 
because’ there is no mistake about it, a lot of our 
poverty originates from rural conditions, especially in 
this last thirty years. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: I feel this, that your brief is very 
large and very informative but it is built on the larger 
population centres. It does not refer a great deal to 
rural areas or the smaller communities. 
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Talking about Western Canada, the experience with 
the purchase of machinery, even among the poor, they 
followed the trend, that is the poor did, and I am not 
talking about specific areas of the west that are very 
poor, much the same as specific areas in the east are, 
but, by and large, these people, when you say 50 years 
ago society was uncomplicated or people had no 
trouble in those days, one should remember that 50, 
60 or even 70 years ago people had new ideas coming 
along, new machinery coming in, much the same as we 
have today. 


Not everybody is able, even with our present-day 
educational system, to understand the workings of a 
TV. They know how it is turned on and why it goes 
but outside of that they don’t know a great deal about 
it. You do not have any idea really of the quality of 
cloth, for instance. Not many people have been 
trained in that regard, that is among the general 
public. A few have some training, those who have 
made a study of it and dealt with it. The educated, in 
my opinion, are just as able to go in and purchase the 
wrong type of car, for instance, say a poor secondhand 
car or a poor TV as the poor people. I do not believe, 
as far as education is concerned, that it has anything 
to do with the situation of buying or shopping. As was 
stated here just a moment ago by Senator McGrand, 
almost all rural areas have newspapers and magazines 
nowadays and they can see what is of value as far as 
shopping is concerned. 


I feel this, that this brief does not give us a good 
Canadian point of view, that is taking our whole rural 
area, aS well as the big centres, the urban areas. It does 
not give us the background we need to come to a 
conclusion as to what to do in the case of poverty. 
Education, you say, yes, but how are you going to 
educate a man to know what varieties of car there are 
as well as these other things as well as have enough 
education with which to go out and make a living? 


Have you any comments on that situation? 


Mr. Grandy: Well, of course I would like to say first, 
senator, that this brief was not really meant to give 
one an answer to the problem of poverty as such. It 
was meant to give an angle, so to speak, on the 
problem of poverty. 


Senator Pearson: To open up a view, you mean. 


Mr. Grandy: To give a view of the consumer as such. 
In that sense it does not purport to throw much light 
on the more general problem of how you attack the 
problem of poverty in Canada but rather on what is 
the effect of poverty on the low income consumer and 
what specialized things can be done about him in his 
role as a consumer. 


It is true that we are not going to be able to really 
educate the ordinary people to become experts on 
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various types of fibres and clothes and that sort of 
thing, but we do think that he will be better off if we 
can ensure that they are labelled so he will know what 
the cloth is, that there will be some care labelling 
instructions on the garments and other things of that 
sort which will make it easier if he is in a position 
where he at least has the motivation and the under- 
standing for reading about these things. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, you are saying we 
will have to get down to the point of enacting laws 
where we will be insisting on the labelling of materials 
so that the consumer will be able without worrying to 
know about these things by just looking at the label 
and knowing it is all right? 


Mr. Grandy: For example, we are trying to encour- 
age a program of care labelling based on symbols 
instead of words. In other words, if a thing should not 
be put in a washing machine with water over a certain 
temperature or should not be put in a dryer at all, we 
want to have symbols to indicate that instead of 
words. It is much easier and you do not get into 
language difficulties. However, I am not sure of how 
many of those things we will make compulsory. I do 
not think that program should be compulsory; I think 
it should be a voluntary one. 


Dr. James: Senator Pearson has raised an extremely 
interesting point here. I think as the Deputy Minister 
has suggested, some progress is being made. An ordin- 
ary consumer, whether he be poor or not, is hand- 
icapped today in not being able to understand what 
kind of fabrics he is faced with. I have a suit on here, 
such as it is, and it says on it that it contains a miracle 
fibre. This is simply uninformative as far as I am 
concerned. When the ordinary housewife is confronted 
with these magic names like Banlon and Antron, and 
Kodel, and there are many of them, she has to bea 
90-day wonder to know what they all are and how 
they perform. 


The situation could be helped enormously if we say, 
“You may call them whatever you want as a trade- 
mark name but you must also indicate the basic gen- 
eric fibre that you are talking about. If it isa polyester 
fibre, say it is a polyester fibre, so that when one goes 
to buy a shirt one can see on it that it is 65% polyester 
and 35% cotton and one does not have to see some 
magic description such as as 65% Fortrel and 35% 
something else,” which probably is not very infor- 
mative. It is not informative to me, I know. 


Senator Pearson: There is another point I want to 
make, and that is about the development that has 
taken place in Western Canada in the farming com: 
munity. In the 1920s the harvester combine came into 
Western Canada, and that is a complicated machine 
because it is a threshing machine on wheels which is 
powered to travel around the fields. Most farmers at 
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the time did not even know how to thresh with any 
machine. There was a machine that went around the 
country and did the threshing for the farmers. Any- 
way these farmers visited with each other and finally 
everybody now owns a combine. 


There were types of ploughs brought in which were 
different to all the other kinds of ploughs we had 
before, but these same farmers perhaps the intellectual 
chaps in the communities, bought these new ploughs 
and used them and their neighbours then became 
acquainted with them just through watching, and they 
too were able to buy them and that way they have 
lifted themselves away from the old horse-drawn 
ploughs and now have the other type. This seems to 
me something that we might work on, in that you 
have to have an active, intellectual type in each com- 
munity, in a sense, who will lead the way and the rest 
will follow and lift themselves up instead of having to 
be raised up by welfare. They can follow this leader 
type of man. 


Dr. James: Senator, one of the worst problems of 
poverty in the world is apathy and a feeling of hope- 
lessness. 


Senator Pearson: Is this supposed to be in the city or 
in all areas? 


Dr. James: All over the world. This is a character- 
istic of someone who is poor, let us say, in the third 
generation, They have a feeling that the situation is 
hopeless. What needs to happen to many of these 
people is to have their confidence restored, to feel 
that the future holds something for them. 


Sometimes an individual person can do it. Some- 
times an organization can do it. Sometimes a change 
in the circumstances can bring it about. I would sug- 
gest to you, for example, that this is the sort of 
thing that happens to immigrants. They may come 
from the grinding poverty of Calabria and when they 
arrive in Canada suddenly this poverty which has 
oppressed their families for generations untold is all 

changed, they are suddenly faced with a new coun- 
try, with new opportunities. 


_ Senator Pearson: And new ideas. 

| 
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_ Dr. James: And they react to the innovative in- 

fluences of a new country and the new environment. 

_I suggest to you that there are many instances where 
individual people, such as the man you mentioned, 

| have been able to have very strong influences on 

» whole communities. 

_ Senator Pearson: I agree with you. 


_ The Chairman: Senator Inman. 
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Senator Inman: A lot of the things that have al- 
ready been discussed I had in mind. For quite a 
number of years I had quite a large family in my 
home, anywhere from 9 to 11, so I am quite con- 
scious of this, and when the papers come out and 
there are food ads I look them over. Did I under- 
stand that Mr. Grandy said that veal cutlets were $2 
a pound? 


Mr. Grandy: This was a hypothetical example, but 
are they not? 


Senator Inman: Last night they were advertised for 
69¢ or 79¢ a pound. Looking over the ads, I find 
that people could get a very good deal. I think it 
would be very nice for these people to have some 
sort of consumer education. I remember in Charlotte- 
town back in the early 1930s, in the depression 
years, we had quite an active consumers association 
and the women went around to the different stores 
to compare prices. Also, if you will remember, those 
were the dole years. We went around to these people 
and told them where they could get the best value 
for their money and what they should pay. Of 
course it was a small place; Charlottetown is not a 
very big city. It was even smaller then. However, we 
got to a lot of people. I think that consumer educa- 
tion would be a big factor. I think if these people 
can be told to read and look over the newspapers 
they would find a big difference in what they have 
to pay for things. I was amazed last night to find 
how cheap some of the food was. 


Senator O’Leary: May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion just on what we have been speaking about, ask 
it of Dr. James? You are aware of this Economy 
Corner column in the Journal. What is the lady’s 
name? I have just forgotten at the moment. I was 
wondering if you watch that column? 

Dr. James: Oh, very much so. 

Senator O’Leary: What is your opinion of that? 

Dr. James: I think they are all excellent. 


Senator O’Leary: I presume from your brief that 
those people who do not get newspapers would not 
see that sort of thing. 


Dr. James: | think that is the problem. It may be a 
case of preaching to the converted. 


Senator Inman: Do you think there are many 
people who do not get newspapers today? 


Dr. James: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Grandy: The really poor people. 
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Dr. James: There are many underprivileged people 
of one kind or another who never see a newspaper 
from one year to the other. 


Senator Cook: They have no inclination to read it 
anyway. 


The Chairman: Were you finished, Senator Inman? 
Senator Inman: Yes, that is all I had. 
The Chairman: Senator Quart. 


Senator Quart: I would like to ask if the Home- 
makers, or whatever they call themselves, and I don’t 
think there is the word Association in it, I think it is 
merely Homemakers, is that part of your depart- 
ment, sponsored by your department? 


Mr. Grandy: No. 


Senator Quart: What department did Mr. Drury 
have? 


The Chairman: Industry. 


Senator Quart: I thought it was subsidized by the 
government, the Homemakers. 


Mr. Grandy: We do give a grant to the Consumers 
Association of Canada. 


Senator Quart: This is called the Homemakers. As 
a matter of fact, it was Mrs. Drury who invited me 
to attend, and I believe it was in her husband’s 
department at the time, about a year ago, and I 
spoke to these Homemakers. I was fascinated by 
their report. They are paid by the government. How 
and what, I don’t know. However, they are here in 
Ottawa and I know it exists in other places. They 
have a setup at the Algonquin College. It is a sort of 
extension of that anyway. They had a stove there, 
this, that and the other thing, and they did some 
cooking. I had some of their cooking and I am still 
alive. 


Senator Pearson: Was it that bad? 


Senator Quart: No, not at all. However, these 
women of all ages, certainly not university women as 
far as I could judge, they came there and they were 
paid a certain amount per month to follow these 
courses of nine weeks, I think, or something about 
that duration. Do you know anything about that? 


As I recall, they follow this course and after that 
they go out into certain areas and go into the homes 
and teach women how to cook and how to buy. I 
think that is a marvellous setup because I do think 
that the women are the buyers of most things in the 
nation. 
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Dr. James: It sounds, senator, as thought it is allied 
to the Manpower retraining program. I know that 
Algonquin College does this work in other areas. 


Senator Quart: They are just called Homemakers. 


Dr. James: I think very likely it is a course given 
at the college. They give many courses to adults in 
the course of their retraining program. I suspect that 
this was probably assisted by the Department of 
Manpower. 


Senator Quart: I don’t think so. They bought a 
house for them, for the training, and they have two 
or three specialists of some type or other who give 
the courses to these women. 


Senator Inman: Where was it? 
Senator Quart: It was near Algonquin College. 
The Chairman: We will check into that. 


Senator Quart: Yes. I think it is very important 
because these women from various areas here were 
paid a small amount to follow these courses, which 
serves as an incentive to them. I think they are paid 
for babysitters, that sort of thing. And they promise 
to go into their communities and do this sort of 
work. I think it is a very wonderful thing. 


The Chairman: We will have our director look into 
that. 


Senator Quart: You could telephone Mrs. Drury. 


The Chairman: Well, he will know the department. 
He comes out of the Government. 


Before we go around again, let me ask a few ques- 
tions that have occurred to me. In connection with 
full disclosure on borrowing, we passed an Act and 
most of the provinces have passed Acts of full dis- 
closure. Are we making sure that the Act is being 
complied with? | 


Mr. Grandy: I don’t think there are very many 
infractions that we are aware of of either the pro- 
vincial laws or the Small Loans Act. 


The Chairman: You are not getting complaints? 


Mr. Grandy: We get complaints about the interest, - 
about the cost of borrowing, even though that has 
been properly disclosed, but the rule, as you know, | 
is only that you disclose. 


The Chairman: Well, as to disclosure, under Char- | 
gex where the rate of interest is 18%, are the people | 
aware of that? Are they made aware of it when | 
they are given a Chargex account? 
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Mr. Grandy: I think so. 
Dr. James: It is in the literature, senator. 


The Chairman: Is it in the literature, setting out 
the interest rate? 


Dr. James: Yes. Of course it is only payable on an 
overdue account. 


The Chairman: Yes, over 25 days or 30 days. 


Mr. Grandy: Of course Chargex is luxury credit. 
The kind of people we are talking about here, most 
of them would not have access to Chargex. 


The Chairman: The way they have been sending 
out Chargex cards I did not think anybody in the 
country had not got one. However, that is their 
business. 


Let me turn now to another area for a moment. I 
have before me a report, and this was made in the 
City of New York, but the same thing was discussed 
before our committee on consumer food costs, in 
which they indicate that residents of low income 
neighbourhoods may be paying as much as 15% 
more for food than those of middle class areas. That 
in some areas on 20% of basic food items the prices 
went up during a certain period of time. We at- 
tempted to get some evidence, as I recall, or to get 
some indication as to whether there was some truth 
to this statement. Have you any observations to 
make on that? 


Dr. James: Senator, as you know, this whole ques- 
tion has been the subject of intensive controversy in 
the United States over the past few years. The 
evidence on the question, do stores discriminate in 
the poorer areas, is very uncertain. Some surveys 
have indicated there is a discriminatory differential 
and other surveys have shown that this is simply not 
so. All that can be said, I think, about the American 
experience is that, so far as charging higher prices as 
a regular matter in the poor areas is concerned, it is 
not really satisfactorily established. 


As far as Canada is concerned, the evidence is even 
more tenuous, because for one thing we do not nor- 
mally have ghetto areas. You cannot easily identify a 
poor area, nor can you often identify an area which is 
exclusively devoted to poor shoppers. In a city like 
Ottawa, for example, people shop over wide geo- 

graphic areas and they are not confined to any par- 
_ ticular neighbourhood. 


In short, it is a problem which is quite a challenge to 
_ the statisticians, and so far the results are inconclusive. 
_ Certainly the stores, the supermarkets and people like 
that, deny it categorically, with this one exception and 
_ this is an exception to the general rule. You will often 
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find that in a relatively poor neighbourhood people 
will tend to rely more heavily on the small corner 
stores. If they do that, you may find that they pay 
higher prices for their food, but this does not imply 
that the chains are pursuing a discriminatory policy in 
any sense. 


The Chairman: I remember some evidence presented 
on another occasion as to charges made by consumer 
groups that prices were hiked before payday. Have 
you ever looked into that? 


Dr. James: Yes. Some work has been done on that. I 
have never seen any substantial evidence to justify the 
claim. 


The Chairman: Tell me this, as a consumer depart- 
ment, if you picked up the newspaper this morning 
the headlines said that the prices of beef are the 
highest in eighteen years. A meat wholesaler is quoted 
as saying, “If the consumers seriously dig their heels in 
and refuse to buy beef, including hamburger, it will 
have the effect of bringing the prices down as it did 
with groceries and other meat products”. What are 
you doing about this? What are you doing at the 
present time in the light of the larger increase of such 
prices? 


Mr. Grandy: The general problem of inflationary 
prices, which is indeed the general problem of the 
inflationary pressure in our economy today, really has 
to be dealt with mainly by fiscal and monetary 
policies. These are the basic instruments that will 
affect the rate of inflation. These are the instruments 
that have to be relied on to restore a better degree of 
price stability. The government has made it clear that 
it intends to bring this inflation to an end. It seems to 
me that this will deal with the problem of the general 
price level although you do get lags after policies are 
adopted that will tighten up the economy. It takes 
some months before you see the full effect. The 
United States tightened up about eight to ten months 
ago and some of the effects are only beginning to 
appear now in terms of a levelling off of some of the 
statistical indicators which show where the economy is 
going. 


What we have done is to consider whether the basic 
instruments that are available, fiscal policy and mone- 
tary policy, can usefully be supplemented by work 
directly on the problems of prices and income. For 
that purpose the government has established or is now 
in the course of establishing a commission on prices 
and incomes which will have a double function. One 
function will be to give us a much better knowledge of 
the whole inflationary process in Canada and of the 
way in which prices move, the way in which income 
increases take place and the role of market power In 
the whole process. By market power I mean the power 
of those who are not subject to the full competitive 
forces that we ordinarily rely on to establish prices. 
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The Chairman: You are a Rhodes scholar all right. I 
don’t understand what you are saying. 


Mr. Grandy: If you are asking me to say are we 
going to control the price of beef, the answer is no. 


The Chairman: I guess so. I was waiting for you to 
say that. My next question is this, my mail, and our 
staff informants, keep telling me that they hear more 
and more of a demand from the middle class and 
poorer people for some kind of controls on the basic 
foods. What are you hearing? 


Mr. Grandy: We hear a good deal of the same thing 
but we do not conclude from that that this would be a 
wise policy. 


The Chairman: I realize that the first approach is a 
voluntary one, which you are taking. 


Mr. Grandy: That’s right. 


The Chairman: I think we agree that you have to 
give it a try. I am not going to ask you whether you 
have confidence in it or not. Of course you have or 
you would not be into it. However, are we behind a 
bit? 


Mr. Grandy: First of all, and this is on your earlier 
point, there is no doubt that there is widespread 
concern about the rate of price increase in the basic 
foods and other commodities. 


Senator Cook: Widespread concern with all in- 
creases. 


Mr. Grandy: Yes, but the main concern arises from 
the things that hit the ordinary consumer. Those are 
the ones about which we get complaints, and we get 
quite a number of them. 


The Chairman: The expression often used, Senator 
Cook, is that inflation steals from the poor. That is 
what I was suggesting more than anything else. Please 
proceed. 


Mr. Grandy: One of the problems here is that our 
general price level is so heavily influenced by what 
happens in the United States. We have been suffering 
from what was probably a miscalculation made in the 
United States several years ago, back about 1966 or 
perhaps 1965, about the cost of the Viet Nam war. 
The forecast at that time of the United States govern- 
ment’s expenditure in relation to its revenue turned 
out to have been far too optimistic. If you look for 
one particular cause of the inflationary pressure we 
got into after 1965, that is problably the key thing. 


If errors of judgment had not taken place then—and 
we are not blaming anybody, because forecasting is a 
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bit of an art—I think it is fair to say that we would 
have a better degree of price stability today. That is 
really about as far as I can go on it. 


The Chairman: How do you directly relate the 
tremendous cost of the Viet Nam war to our situation, 
to our economy, to our fiscal plans? 


Mr. Grandy: It affects the whole level of government 
and private expenditure in the United States and, 
through their influence on Canada, it affects the whole 
level of our activity here. For example, when people 
have high incomes in the United States, there is more 
and more demand for some of our products, such as 
lumber, beef and many others. We export more at 
higher prices and that has an effect on the prices that 
are charged within Canada as well. That is the kind of 
thing that has been happening. 


Senator Quart: May I ask another question? 
The Chairman: Certainly. 


Senator Quart: I would like to know if there is any 
specific reason why the increase in beef prices has 
come about so quickly. Do you know? 


Senator Pearson: Demand. 


Senator Quart: Naturally demand, but it has hap- 
pened so quickly. 


Dr. James: There are at least two influences at work 
here. One is that there is a shortage of beef cattle in 
Canada. My understanding is that we are not able to 
fill our deficiencies very satisfactorily from the United 
States because they in turn have such a high level of 
demand there. On the other hand, there are a great 
many people in this country who are addicted to 
eating sirloin steaks in the barbecue season. You can 
predict with great confidence that at about this time 
of the year the price of sirloin steak is going to go up 
because people want to barbecue it. 


I would suggest that if you look at the history of the 
price of sirloin steak in the last three or four years you 
will see this characteristic surge at approximately this 
time of the year. That is why you get these imbalances — 
within the beef carcass. People are not so much inter- 
ested in pot roasts and other things that are normally 
winter fare but they want to eat a little higher up on 
the hog at this time of the year. 


Senator Inman: Today you can pay $1.25 a pound — 
for a sirloin tip roast but you can buy a blade roast, | 
and it is almost as nice if cooked properly, for 79¢a 
pound. | 
| 

The Chairman: Mr. Frederick Joyce, our director, | 
gave me exactly the same answer in a note here. His 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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note to me was “It is the beginning of the barbecue 
season”. 


Senator Quart: That is so true. I happened to be 
checking some bills for costs recently and I noticed 
something about this. We buy about 25 or 30 roasts at 
one time. That is perhaps a subject for another time. 
We frequently buy from the smaller places where we 
feel that we get better service rather than the chain 
stores. We get in touch with the store and order 25 or 
30 roasts. Even on the basis of ordering that quantity, 
it has gone up to $1.39 in the last ten days or so. 


Senator O’Leary: From what? 
Senator Quart: From 89¢ a pound. 


The Chairman: Let me refer to page 2. Any time 
anybody wants to break in, please do so. You say 
here: 


The poor are the ones who have been left behind 
by the general rise in living standards accom- 
panying an era of rapid technological change 
which renders certain categories of worker or cer- 
tain regions of a country economically obsolete. 


When you talk about rapid technological change, 
that has been going on for some time. There has not 
been any undue rapidity of late, and yet statistically 
and numerically the number of poor has remained 
about the same. 


Mr. Grandy: I think the rate of technological pro- 
gress has been accelerating ever since the last war. 


The Chairman: That has not brought about more 
poverty among the people. 


_ Senator Cook: Actually the number of poor are 
going down, I believe. 


The Chairman: I think that is particularly so in some 
of the maritime areas as well as other areas of the 
country, as the Economic Council indicates. How do 
you relate that? 


Mr. Grandy: We were not saying here that, because 
of the pace of technological change, the number of 
poor are increasing. What we are really saying is that 
they are the people who have been left on the beach 
when the water receded, so to speak. When the em- 
oloyment opportunities for a particular type of skill 
lisappeared because of technological change, or when 
\ particular region of the country lost whatever ad- 
fantage it might have had earlier for a certain kind of 
\ctivity ... 


| The Chairman: That is true. We agree with that. 
towever, the technological changes and the computer- 
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ized changes at the present time have brought us 
comparatively a lesser number of poor than we had 
before. 


Senator Cook: But isn’t the gap wider? The em- 


ployee who is better trained lives at a much higher rate 
of income. 


The Chairman: Yes, that is one aspect of it. What do 
you say about that? 


Mr. Grandy: It may be that some of the regional 
development policies have been making an impact over 
the past three or four years, that some of the re-train- 
ing policies are beginning to make an impact. 


Have you any other thoughts on that, Dr. James? 


Dr. James: No, I don’t think that I have anything 
to add. 


The Chairman: Let me get on. When you talk 
about the individual worker’s productivity is de 
ficient, is the responsibility mainly that of the 
worker? The worker is there to do a job, skilled, 
unskilled, whatever he is trained to do. He does his 
job. Is it the worker who can be held responsible for 
his productivity? 


Mr. Grandy: No, I think the reference here is to 
the man who suffers from lack of education, lack of 
training, lack of motivation. We are not saying it is 
his fault. That is the situation he found himself in 
and therefore his productivity is low. 


Senator Pearson: I knew an immigrant family who 
came out here and homesteaded in the old days and 
lived in what you would call squalor, and they 
brought up their family through that state. The 
children had no better than Grade 6 or Grade 7 
education when they finished school and went to 
work on the farm. The old people have since died. 
The young people have come along now and they 
have followed their community, not because they 
had a good education or anything, but they just fol- 
lowed what happened in the community, what 
happened with their neighbours, and they are away 
up at the top now. Their parents would never know 
them, driving cars and trucks and combines and 
having big farms. As I say, example is one of the 
greatest things you can find in this situation. 


The Chairman: Mr. Grandy, you have been in the 
public service for a long time, and Dr. James has also 
been in the service for a long time. I don’t know Mr. 
Savage as well. How do we get to these poor people 
to indicate to them first that we are interested in 
them, and, secondly, that their great strength lies in 
education and training? How do we get that over to 
them? 
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Mr. Grandy: I suppose in a way this goes back to 
what Mr. Savage was talking about earlier in terms of 
how you can influence people in this situation 
without appearing to be talking down to them or 
appearing to be too superior to them or to be 
pushing them around. It is a problem of sociology 
and psychology that people have been experimenting 
with in the United States in particular. 


Senator Pearson: The Company of Young Cana- 
dians does the same thing, living with the people 
they are trying to deal with. 


The Chairman: That is one other aspect. However, 
Mr. Savage was speaking, in what he had to say a few 
moments ago, about the community efforts in the 
United States. Is that what you were talking about or 
had reference to, Mr. Savage? 


Mr. Savage: Some community efforts, yes. 


The Chairman: We have a couple of our men over 
there working on it now. My own recollection and my 
own reading about it indicated that it was anything 
but a success. 


Mr. Savage: Undoubtedly, sir, it is a very difficult 
field. 


The Chairman: Yet you say, “Well, involve the 
community and involve these people”. Senator 
Pearson tells us of an individual who has made it. 
There are lots of them who have made it. But now we 
are talking about those who have not made it. How do 
we get to them? We are well-motivated, we are trying 
to get to them. You people all have been in public 
service and know Canadian life. How do we get to 
them? 


Mr. Savage: One of the points, Mr. Chairman, which 
has been made by some writers about current poverty 
in the United States has a bearing on what Senator 
Pearson was saying a little while ago. In the past many 
people came to the United States and went into very 
poor areas of the cities and then moved out.They had, 
first of all, some training and they had a motivation 
before they ever came, and had perhaps superior 
energy and acuteness of mind, and gradually moved 
out. So what is left in many cases in the ghettos of the 
United States is the remains of those successive waves 
of immigration which have come in, remainders which 
increasingly are composed of people who do not have 
the superior drive, the superior health even, the supe- 
rior motivation which was present to a large extent in 
those areas 30 or 40 years ago or even, in some cases, 
20 years ago. So what the workers in the poverty 
program in some of the larger American cities are 
having to deal with is this group of people who have 
been left behind, either through defective heredity or 
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training and environment, and this is what makes the 
problem so desperately intractable. 


Senator Pearson: In other words there is nobody in 
that community who knows anything about how to 
get out of it? 


Mr. Savage: They may have ideas about it but they 
find there are many barriers in the way. It may be that 
the difficulty the chairman was referring to with re- 
spect to the programs about which he has learned 
simply reflects this fact that I mentioned. 


Senator Cook: I was going to say that a lot of 
these authors remind me about people who have 
written books about bringing up children and have 
no children themselves. You have to have a child in 
order to write a book about bringing one up. I think 
a lot of books in this area are altogether divorced 
from the realities of the situation. I think the reality 
of the situation is that you have to keep them from 
being so malnourished that they have no ambition 
and so poorly clad that they have to fight against 
the elements. 


When you have done these things, then there still 
would be a great number who for some reason or 
another will not respond. In the case of those who 
can respond, the first thing you have to do with 
them, to my mind, is make it possible for them to 
be well-fed and reasonably clothed, and then you 
can start with your ideas afterwards as to educating 
them and helping them out. 


The Chairman: Let us put a question to these 
people while we have them here. Tell me this: Why 
does poverty perpetuate itself? ‘ 


Dr. James: To a large extent, senator, this is a 
phenomenon which is known in the jargon as gener 
ational transference. You inherit it. 


Mr. Grandy: I hope that helps. 


Dr. James: It is a somewhat technical term but I 
think it is perfectly clear. You learn it from your 
parents. They in turn learned it from your grand- 
parents. It is a part of a culture. 


Let me give you an example of the kind of prob- 
lem we run into. In an average Canadian family, for 
example, a child grows up, he sees his father going 
to work in the morning and coming home at night, 
he sees a certain orderly routine of family life. He is 
reasonably well-educated and he can get about and 
do work of varying degrees of difficulty. In many 
poor families the father, if he is there at all, does 
not get up and go to work. The child is influenced | 
by what we would regard as rather abnormal be 
haviour. The father has either disappeared some-_ 
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where long since or else he just does not get up and 
do anything on a regular basis. 


If you take people in a second generation of pov- 
erty they are subject to these very strong family 
influences which are very difficult to counter. 


If you find people who were brought up in a cul- 
turally deprived situation and say to them, “All 
right, I am going to give you a job. You go and 
report at this factory.” 


The problem is that in some instances they cannot 
get to that factory. They don’t know how to cope 
with the problem of getting the right bus because 
they cannot read. As a result they are incapable of 
reporting to the factory on time. The concept of 
being on time for work is something that is foreign 
to their whole background and upbringing as well. 


I think you can find ample evidence of that be- 
cause official records have been maintained over a 
period of years where you can see that the welfare 
recipients now are getting on into the third genera- 
tion. People now getting welfare and their grand- 
parents also were welfare recipients. 


Senator Inman: Perhaps we are giving too much 
welfare. 


The Chairman: No, I don’t think so. 


Senator Inman: But, on the other hand, you find 
that some of our very clever people came from very 
poor homes. 


The Chairman: J am trying not to talk about that 
person. We are not now talking about the blind, the 
crippled and the disadvantaged. Forget them for the 
moment. We are not talking about the female head 
of a family or the man without a wife in the family. 
Forget about them for the moment. Half of our 
problem with the poor is the near-poor, the man 
who goes to work and works eight hours a day 
almost all year round and brings into the home $50 
or $60 a week and has four children. He never gets 
out of that rut. He is always poor and always re- 
mains that way. 


_ What happens? Those children have a discipline in 
the house. They have television, radio, and they can 
see what others are doing. Why are they not break- 
ing out of that bind? 


| Dr. James: Well, senator, if you will examine the 
droblem statistically, you will find that many of the 
yeople you are discussing have too many children. 
(his is a brutal fact, that they simply have more 
yhildren than they can afford to rear under what we 


Would regard as satisfactory circumstances, It is a 
{uestion of over-population. 
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The Chairman: The normal in Canada is 3% chil- 
dren. That does not seem high to me. 


Dr. James: I am not talking about the normal, 
senator. All | am saying is that among many of the 
people you are discussing you will find families are 
larger than they can afford to have and they cannot 
maintain them. 


The Chairman: I am talking about four children, 


Dr. James: Not the average. You will find a very 
wide variation in the family size in different income 
groups. 


The Chairman: Well, with the larger income group 
it does not make much difference, They can afford 
it. 


Dr. James: This is generally true. However, | think 
the trend is reversing itself, that the upper income 
groups tend to have smaller families than the lower 
income groups. 


The Chairman: But we get back again to this, what 
you say is certainly true. I am not arguing the point 
with you, but I am talking about what we look on 
as average or normal, three children or four children, 
on $50 a week. The man with that size family can- 
not make it in this society. He does not make it. 
Why? 


Dr. James: Senator, I think this problem has been 
bothering social philosophers for thousands of years. 
This problem has been dealt with very extensively in 
the Bible, among other places. 


The Chairman: Give us some leads. There are the 
real problems that are bothering us. We do not have 
to find them in the United States. They are right 
here in Canada, in almost every part of Canada. 


Mr. Grandy: In the case you are talking about, Mr. 
Chairman, the man with four children, earning $50 a 
week, of course cannot live on $50 a week with four 
children. 


The Chairman: Or three or two or even one. 


Mr. Grandy: Are you saying why doesn’t he break 
out of that trap, or are you asking about the children? 


The Chairman: The children. It may be too late for 
him. I don’t know. 


Mr. Grandy: I suppose his children have a chance of 
breaking out if they get the right education and train- 
ing because you are talking here about a case where 
the cultural factors that Dr. James was talking about 
earlier may not apply. 
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The Chairman: You said something there that inter- 
ested me very much. I wanted you to say that. You 
said he will be able to break out, the child will be able 
to break out, if he can get education and training. 


Mr. Grandy: Yes. That is, assuming he has reason- 
able ability. 


The Chairman: And desire, the kind of people that 
Senator Pearson was talking about. 


Mr. Grandy: And we are assuming also, because this 
father has a regular job and goes to work, that the 
cultural apathy in that family, poor though they are, 
may not be the same as the kind that we were talking 
about earlier. This may be a case where the child has a 
chance of getting out. 


The Chairman: But in the majority of cases they 
have just nice, decent homes. They are poor and feel 
they belong to the poor society and most of them give 
up. But we are now talking about the children. We 
have a man earning $50 a week and he has three 
children. They are average, intelligent children. They 
want to break out. They see how other children and 
other families live. They see it on television. It is quite 
impressive for them. They want to break out. How- 
ever, when there comes the first opportunity for a job 
so very often one of those children rushes out to get it 
even though he is completely untrained. Is that not 
true? 


Mr. Grandy: That is likely to be true. Of course, 
there he is compelled to do that partly by the poverty 
in the family because they need the extra income from 
him. 


The Chairman: That’s right. We are thinking along 
the same lines now. At that point, what is there we 
can do? What is there the government could do? What 
is there that could be done to keep that boy or girl 
going to school to take as much education or training 
as he or she can possibly absorb? What is the one 
thing he or she needs? 


Dr. James: Relevancy. He needs a relevant educa- 
tion. He needs an education which he regards as rele- 
vant to the world he lives in. 


The Chairman: But we are educating him and train- 
ing him. What does he need in order to stay at home? 
He wants to dress like other people dress, he wants to 
dress like the people around him, he wants to be able 
to do a few of the things that his pals are able to do. 
What does he need in the home at that particular 
time? 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I think you are 
talking about a man going for his BA, his MA, or PhD. 
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The education you are talking about is getting up to 
that stage. That is what I think you are doing. 


The Chairman: Oh, no. 


Senator Pearson: What I think is that you cannot 
train everybody to be up to that class. 


The Chairman: I am not referring to that type of 
education. 


Senator Pearson: As Dr. James says, it is a relevant 
education that one has to have because there are 
certain classes of people who make excellent plumb- 
ers. There is no use pushing them up to the top and 
making a lawyer or doctor out of them. You have to 
keep them in the plumbing class where they can make 
a good living. 


The Chairman: I said education and training; I was 
not thinking of the person who is going to be a 
professional worker. I was thinking of training, exactly 
as you are, of a plumber or someone of that sort. How 
do you keep him doing that instead of running out to 
get a job untrained? That is my point. What do you 
do at that stage to keep him at home or to keep a girl 
at home? What does he or she need? 


Senator Cook: Where do you saw-off, at what level? 
Grade 11? 


The Chairman: The 13, 14, 15 year old, about the 
time one is able to go out to work. 


Senator Cook: You feel they should at least have 
grade what? Grade 11 or Grade 12? 


The Chairman: Yes. He can train for something if 
there are the facilities. If there are not any there is 
nothing we can do. What is needed in the home at that 
time? 


Senator O’Leary: He or that family? 


The Chairman: He or that family, what do they need 
at that time? 


Senator O’Leary: He is not going to say it, Mr. 
Chairman. | 


The Chairman: I know. 


Mr. Grandy: You want us to say he needs money,| 
but he needs more than that. He needs motivation too. 


The Chairman: Of course. Dr. James ‘said he needed 
relevance too. He is absolutely right. He needs motiva- 


tion. That is part of it. But he needs money in that 
home for those children, specifically money in the 


| 
‘| 
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home for those children. It is so obvious. And yet you 
cannot point to anything we are doing to try to help 
that particular person. 


Senator Cook: On that point, if he gets Grade 12 or 
Grade 13 it is only going to be of particular value 
surely if there is a shortage of plumbers or a shortage 
of TV technicians, or shortage of car mechanics. 
Otherwise he is going to get his Grade 12 or 13 and 
still there are going to be many called but few chosen. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook, have you ever tried 
recently or within recent times to get a plumber? 


Senator Cook: No, thank heavens. 


The Chairman: Have you ever tried to get a TV 
repairman? 


Senator Quart: That is perfectly true. 


The Chairman: I could not be a TV technician 
_ myself because I am not mechanically inclined. I don’t 
_ know if I could be a plumber either. But these trades 
are screaming for people. You don’t need to have a 
PhD degree to do these sort of things. There is ample 
work for them. 


What is more, Senator Cook, we have had it in- 
dicated here that these great technological advances 
have not really taken jobs away, they have made more 
jobs than ever before. 


Senator Cook: I am all for it because if he gets his 
Grade 11 or 12, even if he does not get trained or does 
not get full employment he is still much better able to 
“mitigate the effects of poverty, he is still in a much 
better position to encourage his children when they 
come, so I am all for the education end of it. 


The Chairman: Well, it is relevant education we are 
taking about. Go ahead, let loose on these three 
people. You have people here who have a great deal of 
knowledge and experience. I will vouch for them. That 

is why I have been asking these questions. 


Senator Inman: Why couldn’t we get a plumber? 
Let us follow that up. 


The Chairman: Let us follow up your question. Yes, 
go ahead, Senator O’Leary. 


Senator O’Leary: Perhaps the first gap comes, say, 
between grade 8 and grade 11. What I am thinking 
)about there is the family you first took, the one with 
four children and the man earning $50 a week, and 
that boy who reaches grade 8 who just cannot afford 
‘to be kept around the home. Yet in order for him to 
get training he has to have some qualifications for 
training. The requirements are anywhere from grade 
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10 to grade 12. The other day we were told that 
barbers require grade 12. Electricians require grade 11, 
I believe, and plumbers grade 10. 


Senator Inman: Janitors, BAs, 


Senator O’Leary: Well, they will take less now. In 
any Case, it isa matter of keeping them in school until 
they have the basic qualifications. It seems to me there 
is little you can do except to provide an income for 
them at home during that period or they are not going 
to stay in school. The father cannot afford to keep 
them in school. I think it is as simple as that. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary, you and I think it 
is as simple as that, and their answer was that that is 
what they need. What I am trying to find out, if it is 
so simple to you, Senator O’Leary, and it is so simple 
to me, and neither one of us isa genius, why hasn’t 
somebody thought about making that approach? It is 
not a new problem. It was there 10 or 20 years ago. 


Senator O’Leary: Of course we say the training 
approach is there but getting the basics, to my mind, is 
the thing that has failed. 


Senator Cook: I agree with Dr. James that it is tied 
in with motivation. What we are really talking about is 
a system of high school scholarships because there is 
no use paying young fellows to stay in school, some of 
them, because they are never going to get beyond 
grade 7 or grade 8 anyhow. They have no desire or 
motivation. But in the case of those who are reason- 
ably bright you should give them a system of high 
school scholarships which will be sufficient to aug- 
ment the income to keep them going until grade 10, 
11 or 12, or whatever it is, 


Senator O’Leary: What is the difference between 
giving them a scholarship and giving them income? 


Senator Cook: The effect is the same, but if you give 
the income to everyone you are going to give it to a 
lot of boys or girls who have no intention of utilizing 
it. In other words, they are only going to be a problem 
in the future, the ones who will want to quit in grade 
7 or 8 or as the case may be. 


The Chairman: While we are talking about that, Dr. 
James, the question arises, is it the size of the family 
that is the cause of poverty, or is it a characteristic of 
those who are poor? 


Dr. James: I think, senator, that is just like asking 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. I think they 
are so interrelated that one cannot say that one is 
cause and one is effect. The reason why they have 
large families is presumably they simply don’t know 
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how to do otherwise. I don’t think one is a cause of 
the other. 


The Chairman: I know that we have youth allow- 
ances in this country. I was ready for one of you 
people to remind me about it and I would tell you 
what I thought about it, how inadequate it was. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, you say when you 
get to a certain stage with the family of four, then the 
question is how can they go any further when they 
have no assets in the family to push their boy into 
some good position. The question then is a matter of 
one or two or three things. He must have available in 
his area a technical school that he can go to. He must 
have sufficient funds or that family must have suf- 
ficient funds so that he can take that course in that 
technical school or, if there is no technical school in 
that area, he must have money available to be sent to a 
technical school where he will get that education and 
become an electronics man or a plumber or whatever 
it is, so those are the things it is necessary to have. It is 
money that is needed for that family. And they need a 
technical school. In the matter of higher education, 
there is also the necessity of the willingness to go on. 


Senator O’Leary: He has to get his high school 
anyway. A $10 a month youth allowance is not going 
to help in that respect. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, training centres are 
available, very much available, across the country. 


Senator Pearson: Then all they need is the money. 


Senator Cook: Senator O’Leary said they had to get 
to high school first. 


The Chairman: Yes, we have to get them into high 
school and when we have given them the high school 
education I don’t think we need to worry beyond 
that. We have started them on the way. As a state I 
don’t think we owe them more than that. If they are 
able to go further and get into university it is up to 
them. 


Senator Cook: It is getting them to stay in high 
school. We are worrying about that. They are drop- 
ping out. 


The Chairman: If we can get them through high 
school, more education is another matter. That is 
what we are trying to get at. 


Ms. Grandy: I think the point about the availabili- 
ty of a school is quite an important one. It is be- 
cause of this problem that some of the provinces 
have had to consolidate the schools and make these 
big school districts and use school buses, which 
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obviously is going to provide better facilities, al- 
though they do meet resistance on the way, partly 
because of the cost. 


Senator Pearson: And they do not enjoy it because 
their sons are away and don’t get home until six 
o’clock at night and they lose that labour. 


The Chairman: By the way, we did pass your Drug 
Act. I hope you will feel better about that. 


Mr. Grandy: Yes, I noticed that. 


The Chairman: We admit here there is an infla- 
tionary tendency in this country. The people we are 
mostly concerned with are the poor. I can look after 
myself, and most of the middle class people can look 
after themselves. However, the poor are hit pretty 
hard at this time. You agree with that. You have a 
box and you say “Write to us’” That’s fine. That is 
very useful. Why haven’t you some advertisements or 
notices, such as Senator O’Leary had reference to 
and about which Dr. James said they were very use- 
ful, why haven’t you done some of that sort of 
thing, have notices across the country saying to the 
women “Shop, shop, shop, don’t just buy’? Why 
don’t you keep saying that to them, because that is 
really their greatest weapon, isn’t it? 


Mr. Grandy: Yes. 


The Chairman: Why don’t you keep repeating that 
to them? Don’t you think it would get across? 


Mr. Grandy: This certainly is part of the message 
we want to get across. As our information program 
develops, this will be one of the key points, the need 
for comparative shopping. In that connection, I 
remember shortly before Christmas somebody sent 
the minister a toy and said, ‘“‘Do you realize they are 
charging $9.98 for this thing?” He replied, “Yes, 
that is terrible. I don’t know why anybody would 
buy it at that price’. You do need some consumer 
resistance to crazy prices. 


As to basic things which increase in price because 
of the general demand, there is not too much you 
can do. You can shop around a bit, of course. | 


Senator Cook: To shop around requires a bit of 
effort, does it not? 


Senator O’Leary: I was interested in your informa- | 
tion division. Can you give us a brief rundown on | 
the present status of the information division, per | 
sonnel-wise and so on? | 
| 
Mr. Grandy: It is lamentably small at the moment. | 
We have in the consumer information branch, which | 
is the one primarily responsible for this part of the 
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program, it now has about 25 people. In addition 
they get some help from the departmental informa- 
tion officer who has a staff of about five people. 
They are more involved in the editing and produc- 
tion side whereas the content and the message has to 
come from the consumer people who are expert in 
it. But by the standards of most older government 
departments it is quite a small operation so far in 
the information field. We hope to develop it as we 
are allowed the resources. 


Senator O’Leary: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Anything else, gentlemen? We have 
had a good discussion this morning. 


Senator Pearson: I move we adjourn. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett, you were saying 
you had to go to another meeting. I realized that. 
However, do you have anything now to ask? 


Senator Everett: I had some questions but I did 
not want to hold up your adjournment. 


The Chairman: No. Ask them now. We will tell you 
about anything that has been covered in your ab- 
sence. 


Senator Everett: Under the automobile section you 
State that a high proportion of used cars are repos- 
sessed. I just wondered what the figures were that 
you had on that? If you read the statistics published 
by the national finance companies they are incredib- 
ly low. I don’t know whether you were talking 
about repossessions or repossession losses. It is a 
statement that at some time I would like to have the 
figures on which you base it. The words “high pro- 
portion” would make one think in terms of 30% or 
40%. Maybe it would be sufficient for the record to 
put it that you are probably talking about less than 
5%, maybe as low as 2%, with a credit loss of per- 
haps somewhere in the neighbourhood of less than 
1%. 


Mr. Grandy: I think what we should do is under- 
take to get some statistics if they are available. 


Senator O’Leary: Do the national finance com- 
panies give the opposing figures for the losses on 
new and used cars? 


Senator Everett: It does not break it down be 
tween new and used cars. I was reading the Traders 
Finance prospectus on their recent financing and 
they gave the percentages of repossessions and the 
percentages of losses on repossessions, but they did 
not break it down between new vehicles and used 
vehicles. 
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Senator O’Leary: Here we were talking mostly 
about used vehicles. 


Senator Everett: Coming back to the question of 
conditional sales contracts, I noticed, and we discus- 
sed this just before I left and I am sorry we could 
not get into it, you stated that when the contract 
was discounted the consumer or the purchaser who 
might feel that he had some sort of warranty pro- 
tection by stopping payments clearly no longer had 
that. I just want to understand the implications of 
that statement because it would seem to me if you 
are suggesting that there be some sort of warranty 
attached to a conditional sales contract and that it 
continue with the contract, then you are suggesting 
the antithesis of what you suggested in another part 
of the brief. You are suggesting, it seems to me, that 
everybody buy on credit because if anybody bought 
with cash he would not be entitled to that protec- 
tion. 


Mr. Grandy: We were not trying to suggest here 
that credit is necessarily a bad thing. We have said 
that many of the poor people make too much use of 
credit and get themselves into trouble. We were not 
trying to take a general view that credit is bad for 
consumers. There are many cases where a purchase 
on credit makes good sense for one reason or an- 
other. I would not want to leave the impression that 
we were anti-credit. 


Senator Everett: You did earlier with me. I am 
glad to hear that that is not your view, 


Mr. Grandy: We have taken a view here that many 
of the poor people who use credit use it unwisely 
and get into traps but that is a misuse rather than a 
proper use of credit. 


As to the other question, I would like to ask Dr. 
James to deal with it because he explains these 
things more clearly. 


Dr. James: If I understand the question correctly it 
related to the purchase, let us say, of some durable 
goods on a conditional sales contract where there was 
a collateral promissory note. A promissory note would 
be normally sold to an assignee. If the normal situa- 
tion occurs the assignee of the note will become a 
holder in due course and, as you know, the original 
purchaser cannot raise any defences or any offsets 
against the payment on that note no matter what 
grievances he may have against the vendor or for 
default in warranty or for unsatisfactory performance 
or for any other reason. 


Senator Everett: I agree with that but he is in no 
different position. Let us assume he pays cash for the 
goods. The money then has gone. He has no recourse 
by stopping payment because he has made the pay- 
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ment. His right is against the vendor of the goods and 
he has a clear legal right under the terms of the 
warranty or under the payment terms of the Sale of 
Goods Act to take action. I don’t think you improve 
that by suggesting a situation in which the vendor 
should stop payments on his conditional sales con- 
tract. 


Dr. James: The purchaser, you mean? 


Senator Everett: The purchaser, yes. He has a clear 
legal right under the warranty itself and he could 
always proceed. 


Dr. James: Oh, yes, I agree he has a very clear 
contractual obligation to make payments to the 
assignee of the note. He does not do anything but 
muddy the waters if he breaks his contract by stop- 
ping payment. All I am suggesting to you is if and 
when he defaults in any way he has no recourse 
against the holder in due course. This problem nor- 
mally is not a serious one but it does cause difficulty 
where the vendor is a fly-by-night operator or where 
or has gone bankrupt. 


Senator Everett: I could not agree more but let us 
assume for the moment that the vendor does not 
assign the promissory note. The purchaser is not sat- 
isfied with the product that he bought, either on the 
terms of warranty or under the terms of the Sale of 
Goods Act. He then refuses payment. The vendor then 
repossesses the merchandise. 


Dr. James: Well, he could sue him. 


Senator Everett: But he repossesses the merchandise 
and he sells it, and that is the end of it. Where is the 
purchaser benefitted? 


Dr. James: Does he not have to get a judgment 
against him? 


Senator Everett: Not certainly under either the 
Ontario law or the Manitoba law. He has the right to 
go in and repossess the goods under the conditional 
sales contract. He can sell those goods and if the 
return from the sale of those goods covers the out- 
standing amount of the note he is home free. If it does 
not, he may have to come and sue on the promissory 
note at that point. But all that does is get the poor old 
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purchaser into court. He still has to find a lawyer. The 
only difference there is that the purchaser did not 
initiate the action. He still finds himself in court. He 
has to have a lawyer and he has to have a counter- 
claim, which is just an action within an action on the 
other side. 


All I am suggesting is that it seems to me you are 
putting the emphasis on the wrong point. What you 
want to put your emphasis on is the sort of warranty 
that merchants give. If you are going to talk about 
fly-by-night operators then you want to do what they 
did in Toronto with the used car dealers, make them 
post a bond so that the government has some means of 
having them live up to the warranty. 


The Chairman: If a man goes into business in the 
normal way it is hard to ask him to post a bond. If he 
wants to sell refrigerators, he sells the paper to some 
organization. They did that because there was a very 
acute and serious problem in Toronto. However, that 
is not normal. 


Senator Everett: That’s right. 


The Chairman: What they are saying here is that the 
third party collects and he has to go for redress to the 
original person who sold him the goods. If he is 
responsible he can go to him, but in many instances, 
and we had evidence about this before the committee 
on another occasion, he was out of business, he was 
gone, and yet the purchaser had to pay for the goods 
no matter how faulty the warranty. 


Senator Everett: I have thousands of questions but I 
will leave it at that. Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, we thank you—Mr. 
Grandy, Dr. James and Mr. Savage—for a very excel- 
lent brief. It shows a great deal of understanding. I can 
say freely that we have great hopes for the Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs. So far you have lived up to 
our expectations. 


Today you pointed to many of the problems and 
you were helpful in indicating some solutions. They 
do not come easily but you were helpful. That was the 
purpose of your coming here. Thank you very much. 


The hearing adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “I” 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS OF 
LOW INCOME GROUPS 


A brief submitted by J. F. Grandy, Deputy Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs to the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty, Thursday, May 29, 1969. 


Summary 


The poor tend to be inefficient consumers due to a 
lack of available cash with which to buy in large 
quantities, to inadequate access to evaluations of 
consumer products, to low reading ability and to 
certain psychological traits. These inadequacies 
constitute a growing handicap in face of the increasing 
complexity of many consumer products. Many de- 
prived persons are vulnerable to misleading advertising, 
to high pressure salesmanship, to “bait and switch” 
tactics. They are prone to impulse buying and they 
neglect price calculations and price and quality com- 
‘parisons. In buying food they may be prevented from 
buying at the lowest prices. Their ideas of nutrition 
‘may be inadequate. They may purchase too expensive 
forms of life insurance. They may buy furniture and 
appliances from the more expensive outlets and prefer 
‘more expensive to less expensive models of appliance. 
‘Many of their most serious problems flow from a lack 
of understanding of the nature of credit and of con- 
‘tract, to their forced reliance on the most expensive 
sources of credit, and to its overuse. Several disagree- 
able consequences may follow. Poor persons find it 
difficult to obtain redress of legal grievances. Their 
purchases of automobiles are apt to be a source of 
trouble. 


Elderly persons in low income groups have a number 
of special problems. Their real incomes may shrink 
while their medical expenses increase. Finding suitable 
products and availing themselves of the lowest prices 


orp be difficult for them and they may be the victims 


of practitioners of certain types of fraud. 


Such general remedies are maintaining the general 
level of employment and income, attacking regional 
poverty, and improving welfare legislation, while 
necessary and desirable, are not sufficient to change 
uneconomical consumption patterns. Some formal 
education in consumer matters is necessary. Inform- 
ational radio and _ television programs, discussion 
zroups and pamphlets can be used in consumer educa- 
lion outside the school and university systems. A 
lumber of government measures also aim at informing 
ind protecting the consumer. 


9410-3 


Sociological and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Low Income Groups 


Poverty exists when the individual worker’s product- 
ivity is deficient. Some of the same factors which 
make an individual relatively inefficient as a producer 
also make him inefficient as a consumer. The poverty 
stricken may be described in terms of income level and 
others appearing before this Special Committee have 
done so. The inadequate income level is the result of 
being too sick, disabled, old, uneducated or untrained, 
or too defective in ambition, personality or character, 
to produce effectively and hence to receive an ade- 
quate income. The poor are the ones who have been 
left behind by the general rise in living standards 
accompanying an era of rapid technological change 
which renders certain categories of worker or certain 
regions of a country economically obsolete. Adjust- 
ment to the changing economic world places a pre- 
mium upon education and training. The defects in 
education and personality which prevent easy adapta- 
tion to changing circumstances or which otherwise 
lower an individual’s efficiency as a producer also 
lower his effectiveness as a consumer. 


Besides a low level of literacy, low formal education- 
al attainments, or an absence of the skills which are in 
high demand in an industrialized society, the poor 
have psychological handicaps—certain attitudes and 
opinions, certain ways of thinking, acting and re- 
acting—which form part of what has been termed the 
culture of poverty. The poverty-stricken often feel cut 
off from the mainstream of life and unable ever to 
return to it. They are psychologically defeated. The 
poor person is pessimistic about the future and often 
suffers from a pervasive depression, Frequently he 
does not think consciously about the choices which he 
has to make in any area of life, including consump- 
tion. He does not realize that he pays more if he buys 
on time, does not understand the idea of interest or of 
a contract. He does not think in terms of a total price 
but rather in terms of the size of monthly payments. 
He does not read labels, compare prices, or compute 
per unit prices.” If he is from a traditional or rural 
background he may not read newspaper advertise- 
ments to find out what current prices are. He is 
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inclined to be fatalistic about a bad purchase when he 
realizes he has made one. The low income person 
often lacks self-confidence and has a low level of 
self-esteem, characteristics which make him vulnerable 
to the blandishments of salesmen who induce him to 
buy by flattering his ego. He is prone to impulse 
buying and vulnerable to fraud and deception.? The 
deprived person has little experience of group be- 
haviour or of its give and take, for he frequently does 
not belong to a union, political party, study group, 
lodge, church or committee action group," in part 
because he has difficulty in communicating ideas. To 
many, the idea of self-improvement through insight 
into their own problems probably seems impractical.° 
These characteristics are by no means universally 
true,© but they do have wide validity. 


Poverty tends to perpetuate itself. Low incomes may 
result in poor nutrition which prevents good perform- 
ance on the job and limits advancement. Children who 
are improperly nourished in very early infancy may 
suffer impaired mental development, but even if not 
so injured, they are apt to have low energy levels and 
poor achievement levels, and frequently leave school 
early. In addition they are held back by their generally 
deprived cultural background. When grown up they 
tend to be limited to the lowest levels of the work 
force and then to repeat their parents’ experiences. 
Ignorance of birth control methods in addition to lack 
of money to purchase the necessary devices or drugs 
often means that families grow to a size at which they 
cannot be adequately supported on the available 
family income.’ A vicious circle exists from which it is 
difficult to escape. 


One escape route from this vicious circle lies through 
education and training. This will improve productivity 
as a worker and efficiency as a consumer. The first is 
difficult where the life style is predominantly physical, 
where the value placed on education is low. The 
second also is difficult because many deprived people 
are disillusioned and cynical about institutionalized 
welfare and antagonistic towards social workers who 
exercise so much power over their lives.® They find it 
difficult to verbalize and communicate their problems. 
Those who undertake to train them in the art of 
consumption are apt to arouse enmity and resistance 
unless they use special techniques and take special 
precautions to ward off hostile reactions.? 


In short, we are dealing with the problems of a 
group particularly in need of protection as consumers 
because its members are: 


‘*’..more gullible, more easily cheated, less 
conscious of the quality of the goods they buy, 
more likely to over-commit themselves, more 
likely to deal with high cost neighbourhood stores 
and pedlars, unaware of credit charges, unable to 
understand and assert their right....[and for 
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whom] ...a missed pay cheque spells dis- 
aster.” 1° 


These people live in: 

“« 1a world where... [they]... are literally 
confronted with day-to-day survival—a roof over 
their heads, where the next meal is coming from. 
It is a world where a minor illness is a major 
tragedy, where pride and privacy must be sacri- 
ficed to get help, where honesty can become a 
luxury and ambition a myth. Worst of all, the 
poverty of the fathers is visited upon the chil- 
dren.”!! 


Furthermore: 


“It is difficult for children to find and follow ave- 
nues leading out of poverty in environments where 
education is deprecated and hope is smoth- 
ered,” !2 


The difficulties mentioned above form the basis of a 
widely prevailing view, that all the poverty stricken are 
sunk in an apathy which effectively prevents doing 
anything to ameliorate their lot. But there is some 
evidence that these huge barriers can be surmounted. 
If the deprived are suspicious, withdrawn and unwill- 
ing to participate in organized activities (and this is 
partially true) there are reasons for it. Nevertheless, 
the events of recent years have shown that poor 
people will organize for objectives that are full of 
meaning for them. They do have an incentive to act 
and can be helped into action once they see practical 
ways of obtaining their goals. As mentioned before, 
special techniques are necessary as well as a special 
awareness on the part of those people who undertake 
to help them. 


_ Let us first consider some of their particular prob- 
lems in detail. 


The Poor as Consumers 


The poor are often inefficient consumers, a phe- 
nomenon due to several factors. 


The most important of these factors is the growing 
complexity of the products of modern industry. Many — 
products commonly used in the home are produced by — 
complex chemical, metallurgical or physical processes 
and incorporate mechanisms or ingredients beyond the | 
ability of the majority of people to understand or to | 
evaluate. They cannot even use them properly without | 
specific and detailed instructions. Not many people | 
understand the functioning of a television set. Not 
many know which chemical to use as a weed killer or — 
would know how to use it in the absence of the 
instructions printed on the container. Clothing and 
household fabrics are made from a variety of man | 
made fibres which possess markedly different charac- | 
teristics and which are sold by trade names numbering © 
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in the hundreds. The characteristics of these fibres and 
consequently of the articles made from them are not 
sufficiently well known that the majority of con- 
sumers can evaluate the likely performance of the 
articles or their ability to withstand laundering or dry 
cleaning. The growing number of highly manufactured 
foods with such added ingredients as vitamins and 
artificial sweeteners, together with foods ready to use 
or requiring only a minimum of preparation, com- 
plicate the problem of maintaining adequate nutrition 
while economizing on the food budget. The complex- 
ity of modern goods means that a knowledge of tra- 
ditional materials and products is inadequate. The 
average consumer faced with this situation can make 
tational and informed choices among these goods only 
if he first reads evaluations of them made by persons 
possessing the necessary knowledge and skills and 
having access to the facilities required to test them 
adequately. What the consumer needs is, first, access 
to publications giving this kind of evaluation and, 
second, the ability and desire to read it and act on it. 


Here the second factor which tends to make very 
low income groups into inefficient consumers comes 
into play. Many of the poverty stricken do not have 
access to these product evaluations because they do 
not buy or borrow the newspapers, magazines or 
books which contain them and also because they have 
such a low level of reading comprehension that they 
would not understand what they read. Evaluations of 

consumer goods are contained occasionally in articles 

in daily newspapers, notably but not exclusively in the 
women’s pages and in the Saturday editions, and the 
regular reader of a good quality newspaper can, over 
time, gain some awareness of the characteristics and 
‘uses of products and some of the pitfalls to avoid 
‘when buying or using them. Furthermore newspapers 
contain advertising which serves the necessary function 
of indicating when and where goods are offered and 
when special offers or reduced prices are available. 
‘Magazines such as Chatelaine, Ladies Home Journal, 
Family Circle, Better Homes and Gardens and Cosmo- 
politan also include some useful information. The 
‘most valuable and sophisticated evaluations, free from 
any taint of self-interest, of a wide range of consumer 
goods, are contained in Consumer Reports and Con- 
‘sumer Bulletin and the annual buying guides put out 
by the publishers of these magazines. There are also 
specialized magazines giving technical details of auto- 
mobiles, stereo and hi-fi equipment and other durable 
goods. These magazines together with paper backs and 
hard cover books deal in depth with particular topics 
and are freely available in book stores, news stands, 
drug stores, cigar stores, supermarkets and department 
stores or in public libraries. Many deprived persons 
however never visit a library. Purchasing such maga- 
zines or books of course constitutes an additional 
burden on an already inadequate income. 
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An efficient consumer must also develop the habit 
of comparing the prices at which the same product or 
competing products are offered in various types of 
store. Extensive comparison shopping however re- 
quires considerable time and effort and usually some 
expense. To learn exactly what prices are being 
charged at, let us say, a downtown department store, 
two shopping centres, a discount store and one special- 
ty store in a large city requires a good deal of travel. If 
one has an automobile the problem is not insuperable. 
But the poverty stricken do not have automobiles and 
public transportation may be so inconvenient or slow 
or sufficiently costly that those with very limited 
means may be either prevented or discouraged from 
making the effort. The frequent result is that they are 
not aware of the lowest price at which a desired item 
is available. 


The general cast of mind of many low income con- 
sumers, noted in the previous section, leaves them 
vulnerable to misleading advertising, high pressure sales- 
manship and fraud. Failure to compute per unit 
prices can easily result in paying unnecessarily high 
prices. Impatience with printed matter or an inability 
to read printed instructions on packages of drugs or 
household chemicals (bleaches, detergents, cleansing 
compounds) may result in personal injury or damage 
to clothes or furniture. Inadequate incomes, frequent- 
ly implying a lack of ready cash, means an inability to 
economize by buying in larger quantities or by taking 
advantage of special offers and bargain prices. 


Food Purchasing Problems 


Low income groups tend to be inefficient as con- 
sumers of grocery products. This may be due to 
inadequate knowledge of nutrition and of the nutri- 
tional value of particular food items in relation to 
their costs. Essential food elements may be lacking or 
if purchased may have been bought in too costly a 
form. Animal proteins, for example, can presently be 
purchased in the form of veal cutlets ($2.00 or more 
per lb.), sirloin steak ($1.69 per Ib.), ground round 
steak ($1.00 per Ib.), chicken ($.49 to $.79 per Ib.) or 
haddock ($.59 per lb.). Most of the nutritional value 
of milk is available in the form of powdered skim milk 
at a fraction of the cost of whole milk or 2% milk 
delivered at the door. Rolled oat porridge will provide 
better nutrition than corn flakes and at a much lower 
cost. Sometimes the consumer may simply be unaware 
of the existence of cheaper but quite adequate foods. 


A difficult factor to deal with is the resistance which 
some low income consumers have to the idea of pur- 
chasing nutritious but low priced foods because they 
are low priced. Confusing lower price with lower 
quality, they sometimes refuse to buy the low priced 
food item because they believe it is an inferior good 
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which is a mark of low income and low social status. 
Educational programs which try to teach alternative 
ways of preparing attractive dishes from low cost 
ingredients have been known to meet with resistance 
or rejection.!4 Thus insufficient knowledge in com- 
bination with psychological factors may result in a 
purchase of unnecessarily expensive food, or in too 
heavy a consumption of starchy or fatty foods, or to 
the neglect of vitamin-rich foods. 


Other factors add to the danger that too much will 
be paid for food. Limited funds for transportation 
may mean that a low income consumer has inadequate 
access to food stores which offer goods at the lowest 
prices. Such stores may be supermarkets located at the 
outskirts of a city or in some other area remote from 
and difficult of access for a deprived citizen, He may 
therefore have to rely on some less economical store 
such as a small corner grocery which typically has 
higher prices and a restricted range of products. If the 
consumer requires credit or delivery service he must 
again turn to the small local stores, for most super- 
markets do not provide either. His lack of ready cash 
may make it impossible for him to buy in large quan- 
tities or in the larger sized packages or to take advan- 
tage of special offers. 


Insurance Problems 


The low income person is the one who most needs 
insurance but he is the one who is least able to buy it. 
Furthermore, his lack of knowledge of the various 
types of life insurance policy available means that he 
may well choose a type which is too expensive for 
him. Term insurance or diminishing term insurance 
gives greater protection per premium dollar than other 
types, but in most cases they have no cash value and 
no value as a form of saving. Ignorance of the various 
policies available and failure to distinguish between 
the insurance function and the savings function may 
lead to the purchase of an expensive type such as a 20 
year endowment, the payments on which may impose 
an unnecessary strain on a limited income.!5 


To the extent that they are irregularly employed or 
unemployed, low income groups are unable to partici- 
pate in group insurance schemes with their relatively 
low rates. The introduction of universal hospital and 
medical schemes will no doubt alleviate this situation 
to some degree, but life insurance seems likely to 
remain an unsolved problem. 


Problems with Furniture and Appliances 


Purchases of furniture and appliances by low income 
consumers in urban areas have been studied in some 
detail by scholars in the United States. If similar 
studies relating to Canada exist, they are not readily 
available. The extent to which the American findings 
are directly applicable to Canada is not clear. That 
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there are similarities between the economic and social 
environments of the urban poor in both countries is 
obvious. It is equally obvious that there are important 
differences. The large Spanish-speaking population of 
certain states has no counterpart in Canada. Negroes 
form a much larger fraction of the urban population 
of the United States than of Canada. 


Whether the low income areas of the largest cities of 
United States have any exact Canadian counterpart 
from the point of view of sheer size or of the barriers 
they impose-on the shopping mobility of their in- 
habitants may be doubted. Therefore American re- 
search findings should be regarded more as a basis of 
enquiry or as a warning of potential dangers than as 
findings regarding the Canadian scene until such time 
as the existence of similar situations in Canada is 
verified by research. 


An important study of low income families in New 
York City in 1963!° indicated that their pattern of 
purchases of durable goods reflected the stage of the 
life cycle they were at. They tended to buy new rather 
than second hand furniture, sets rather than single 
items and the more expensive models of appliances. 
There was a strong tendency to buy major durable 
goods from neighbourhood stores due to lack of ade 
quate transport, the need for credit, poor credit ra- 
tings and general lack of sophistication in consumer 
matters. The higher the family income, the greater the 
education of the family head and the lower his age, 
the greater was the tendency to go outside the neigh- 
bourhood to make important purchases. The lowest 
prices were enjoyed by those who purchased from 
sources outside their neighbourhoods, 


A whole specialized system of retailing had grown 
up to serve and exploit this market. Price tags were 
absent from the goods, prices charged were high, 
quality was low, reconditioned furniture was sold as 
new furniture and “bait and switch” tactics were com- 
monly used. The business was done primarily on credit 
and the high risks involved were compensated for by 
high prices and in addition by very heavy interest rates 
on instalment sales contracts. The system was charac- 
terized by abuses relating to debt collection, repos- 
session of merchandise, deficiency judgements and 
wage garnishment. The consumers’ responses to their 
problems were generally ineffective and often com- 
pletely lacking. 


In addition to the merchants who kept stores in the 
low income areas, there existed a whole hierarchy of 
pedlars, some of them nothing more than agents for 
the local merchants, others partially or wholly in- 
dependent of them, who sold goods at the highest 
prices charged by any type of seller, frequently mis- 
represented quality and price, used ‘“‘bait and switch” 
tactics, and generally charged exorbitant interest rates. 
A frequent result of buying from pedlars or local 
merchants was a state of continuous indebtedness on 
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the part of the purchaser. The highest prices were 
associated with the use of credit, 


Other more recent studies by agencies of the United 
States Government have tended to confirm these 
findings.! 


Credit Problems 


Many of the difficulties experienced by recipients of 
low incomes in connection with purchases of durable 
goods arise from their use of credit. Sometimes they 
use it in a vain attempt to raise a standard of living 
which they have no hope of raising in any other way. 
They have low incomes or irregular incomes, few 
assets and scanty savings, if any. Sometimes they have 
not kept up the payments on previously incurred 
debts and they may have had their wages garnisheed. 
If they happen to be immigrants to an urban area 
either from a distant rural area or from a foreign 
country they may completely lack a record of past 
repayments of debts or long residence at a permanent 
address in their new environment. All of these factors 
mean that low income recipients are poor credit risks. 
For example, about 50 per cent of all those that apply 
for small loans to the small loan companies or money 
lenders are rejected.18 The poor therefore have access 
only to those sources of finance which cater to high 
risk consumers and who charge very high rates for 
their services. The person who does not belong to a 
credit union, who has a very low or irregular income 
and has no assets to pledge must rely on small loan 
companies and money lenders whose business expands 
when money is tight and interest rates are high. The 
only other alternative is trade credit, often involving 
the use of a conditional sales contract. 


Some protection is extended to the small borrower 
by the Small Loans Act (Chap. 46, Statutes of 195 6). 
This act requires licensing by the Minister of Finance 
if the lender wishes to charge more than 1 per cent per 
month. The Act applies to licensees under the Act 
(who are either ‘small loan companies” or “money 
lenders”) on loans not exceeding $1,500. The maxi- 
mum costs chargeable are graduated and are the 
equivalent of the following flat rates: 19 


$ 300 — 2.00 per cent per month 
$ 500 — 1.81 per cent per month 
$1,000 — 1.48 per cent per month 
$1,500 — 1.27 per cent per month 


[he Small Loans Act does not apply to loans over 
31,500. and does not apply to conditional sales con- 
tacts in any amount.?° The latter are subject to 
rovincial jurisdiction. Quebec, for example regulated 
ertain aspects of these contracts under a 1947 act, 
low part of the Quebec Civil Code. The control of 
oan costs therein decreed applies up to a maximum of 
mly $800, but does not apply at all to sales of 
iutomobiles.2!_ Thus the protection extended to 
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borrowers by the two pieces of legislation mentioned 
is strictly limited. 


Many low income consumers, as mentioned earlier, 
have little or no understanding of the nature of an 
installment sales contract or of the simple fact that 
sales that make use of this (and all other) forms of 
credit cost more. Frequently they undertake commit- 
ments which are too heavy in relation to their incomes 
and to necessary expenditures on shelter, food and 
clothing. Their precarious position may be upset by a 
death in the family, ill health or unemployment if 
such an event results in failure to keep up the monthly 
payments. Such failure can result in repossession of 
the merchandise by the seller or by the acceptance 
company to which the original seller may have sold 
the conditional sales contract or the promissory note 
commonly used in connection with such sales. If the 
holder in due course (the acceptance company) fails to 
recover the total amount owing under the contract 
from resale of the repossessed goods, he may seek and 
secure a deficiency judgment against the borrower and 
this may lead to garnishment of the borrower’s wages. 
Some employers are so annoyed by the garnishment 
process that they fire the offending employee at once, 
If he regains employment elsewhere, his wages may 
again be subject to garnishment, he may again be fired, 
and thus he may never be able to pay off his indebt- 
edness. 


Some consumers are in a state of virtually perma- 
nent indebtedness, In recent years consumers, en- 
couraged by consumer finance companies, have made 
a widespread practice of borrowing sums of money 
sufficient to pay off existing debts and to give them a 
certain amount of cash in addition. This process, 
known either as refinancing a loan or consolidating 
debts, of course adds to their debt and merely post- 
pones they day of reckoning. Of the sum so borrowed 
only a minor fraction actually reaches the borrower in 
the form of cash, the most of it being used to extin- 
guish existing debts. 


Conditional sales contracts and the promissory notes 
commonly used as collateral have features not under- 
stood by the consuming public in general, including 
low income consumers. If a purchaser finds a defect in 
an appliance bought with the aid of these two ins- 
truments and fails to get satisfaction from the original 
seller, he sometimes stops his monthly payments, 
thinking that by so doing he can force the seller to put 
the appliance into good working order in order that 
payments will be resumed. This step is ineffectual. The 
promissory note is frequently sold by the original seller 
to a third party such as a finance company which 
under the terms of certain clauses usually incorporated 
in installment sales contracts and under the existing 
laws has a claim upon the borrower completely free of 
any and all undertakings or guarantees made by the 
original seller. The purchaser remains obligated to pay 
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the finance company unconditionally. Stopping 
monthly payments may well do nothing to get the 
goods repaired but will leave the debtor with the full 
amount of the obligation and in addition liable to 
repossession of the goods by the acceptance company, 
court costs, and legal fees. While these features of 
installment contracts and the promissory notes used in 
connection with them bear on all consumers who buy 
goods with the aid of these instruments, they bear 
particularly hard on the low income consumer for he 
is less likely to be aware of the nature of the install- 
ment contract, is more likely to react in an inappro- 
priate or even harmful way, and has few or no other 
avenues of finance open to him. 


If legal action were possible (assuming there were no 
clauses in the installment sales contract barring it) 
securing it would be more of a burden for the low 
income recipient simply because he has less discretion- 
ary income from which to pay a lawyer’s fees. Fur- 
thermore, the poor man is less able than the well to do 
man to take time off from work to attend a court 
hearing. 


Several provinces have taken steps to alleviate this 
burden. In Canada there is nothing either in law or 
jurisprudence which says that a man accused of a 
crime must be provided with free legal counsel if he 
cannot afford to hire his own lawyer. Neither is there 
any similar requirement regarding civil cases. Several 
provinces do however have legal aid plans. The most 
advanced is said to be that of Ontario. Under it any- 
one charged with an indictable offence has the right to 
the aid provided. In civil cases anyone is entitled to 
legal aid if he does not have sufficient means to hire a 
lawyer. He may be required to pay back the fee over a 
period of 18 months or if he wins his case he may be 
required to pay the fee out of the proceeds. The fees 
are set according to a schedule of fees agreed between 
the Upper Canada Law Society and the Government 
of Ontario, 25 per cent of the fees being contributed 
by the lawyers themselves and 75 per cent by the 
taxpayers of Ontario. The legal aid plans of the other 
provinces are not as extensive as that of Ontario. 


Thus the use of credit by low income groups fre- 
quently entails a whole series of dangers, frustrations, 
and disappointments and redressing their wrongs is 
fraught with difficulties. Over-extension of credit may 
lead families to skimp on the necessities of life, and 
the increased tensions in harassed families and in- 
dividuals frequently contribute to family breakdown, 
economic dependency, even to mental illness and 
crime. 


Problems in Purchasing Automobiles 
The possible difficulties of the low income consumer 


who purchases a used car are worthy of particular 
attention: 
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“The reasons why the financing of used cars is a 
special problem are: (1) that people with small 
incomes are more likely to buy used cars than new 
cars; (2) that finance charges on used cars are 
considerably higher than on new cars; (3) that a 
high proportion of used cars are repossessed, due 
in some cases simply to mismanagement on the 
part of the would-be purchaser, but excessive 
finance charges no doubt help to make the size of 
the payments unrealistic in relation to the income 
of the debtor; (4) that a used car may be the only 
means of transportation to and from work, in 
which case repossession is a calamity for a wage- 
earner and for the family dependent on him; (5) 
that when the used car is not as represented, 
sometimes so deficient that it does not serve the 
purpose of transportation, the purchaser may be 
forced to continue making payments to the buyer 
of a conditional sale agreement who accepts no 
responsibility to him; (6) that there is no limit to 
the charges that can be made under the guise of 
reconditioning it, and this may very well exceed 
the value of the vehicle. We were informed of a 
case recorded in a Montreal court where a truck 
purchased for $650 and repossessed one week 
later, was resold for $25.”23 


These are problems of low income consumers in par- 
ticular because they have a greater tendency to pur- 
chase used cars than other income groups. 


For the same reason low income groups suffer 
detriment from the practice, illegal in some jurisdic- 
tions, of turning back odometers in order to suggest 
that the car is less worn out than it really is. That this 
practice tends to raise prices is shown by the fact that 
some American auto dealers lobbied against legislation 
aimed at outlawing the practice on the grounds that it 
would cause a fall in used car prices. The costs of 
repairing and maintaining second-hand cars, if the 
latter have been driven for many thousands of miles, 
are likely to be higher, even much higher, than on new 
cars, just as is true of the repair costs of most second- 
hand equipment. The burden of false odometer read- 
ings, first in excessive price, later in higher repair costs, 
falls largely on those least capable of bearing it. 


Problems of the Elderly 
Among the low income groups are to be found a 
considerable number of elderly people. Of course not 
all elderly people suffer from low incomes. But some 
do, either because they always received low incomes, 
even when young, or because retirement causes thei 
income, once adequate, to decline to the point wher¢ 
their well-being is endangered. In the case of those 
who always were deprived, advancing age accentuate! 
their problems. The second group may find they are 
difficulty for the first time. For them retiremeni 
brings a sharp reduction in money income, the pension 
being much lower than the wage or salary formerly 
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earned. This may be supplemented by investment 
income or by sale of property or savings, but for the 
majority a pension or pensions are the most important 
or even the sole source of funds. The rise in the cost of 
living which has been general over the period since 
1946 means that elderly persons on fixed money 
incomes have had their purchasing power constantly 
eroded. 


The elderly usually have health problems which 
result in heavier medical, hospital and drug bills than 
are generally experienced earlier in life. The adoption 
of hospital insurance and the gradual adoption of 
medicare programs by the various provincial govern- 
ments may be expected to relieve this problem to a 
considerable degree. The prescription of drugs by 
brand name rather than by generic name (when a 
choice exists) works a particular hardship upon the 
elderly poor, whose needs for prescription drugs are 
relatively greater. The difficulty of paying for medical 
care and prescription drugs may lead some elderly into 
an attempt to doctor themselves with the aid of over- 
the-counter drugs. The elderly have showna tendency 
to use nationally advertised drug products rather than 
unbranded ones, a preference which results in paying 
unnecessarily high prices for the remedy desired. Self- 
doctoring may be dangerous if it is related to a serious 
Condition which necessitates medical attention and 
prescription drugs, surgical procedures or physio- 
therapy. Even more serious is the danger that instead 
of seeing a qualified physician the person with cancer 
or arthritis or other serious illness will consult a quack 
and waste his money on useless or even dangerous 
remedies. Attempts to save money in these ways may 
not only be wasteful in themselves, but the deferral of 
proper treatment may result in a condition which is 
even more expensive to deal with and even harder to 
cure or alleviate. 


Poor hearing or loss of hearing has lead many 
people, including the elderly, to purchase hearing aids. 
With few exceptions the complaints received about 
hearing aids come from the old age pensioners or other 
older people on fixed incomes. Sales of hearing aids 
have been accompanied in some cases by exhorbitant 
prices, fraudulent advertising, verbal misrepresenta- 
tion, lack of service, false diagnosis, non-delivery, 
and refusal to refund money for unsatisfactory 
equipment. Although investigation has shown that 
Some of the complaints received are not justified, a 
high proportion are. Although responsible and ethical 
firms selling these aids are in the majority, the un- 
ethical minority has been able to exploit persons not 
in a strong position to defend themselves. 


Several factors tend to produce a decline in the 
Shopping ability of the elderly. Restricted income, 
lack of a car, inability to drive a motorcar or inade- 
quate public transport may force them to live in an 
area where they do not have easy access to the stores 
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having the lowest prices. As far as groceries are con- 
cerned the lowest prices are often found in super- 
markets or co-operatives rather than small privately- 
owned corner grocery stores. The larger outlets usually 
do not provide delivery service, and this fact plus the 
diminishing ability of the elderly to carry heavy or 
bulky packages or bags of groceries may effectively 
prevent them from buying cheaply in large quantities 
and in the less costly stores. An inability to read fine 
print against a non-contrasting background may mean 
that they cannot read labels and this may seriously 
interfere with their ability to compare packages and 
prices or may prevent them from knowing exactly 
what they are buying. Declining real income may 
restrict their ability to buy the printed sources of 
information and evaluations of new products while 
decreasing physical mobility may impede their visiting 
public libraries where the same publications could be 
consulted free of charge. A decline in visual acuity 
with advancing age may make printed media less 
valuable as sources of information. This is particularly 
unfortunate, for the modern merchandising system 
presents the consumer with the choice of thousands of 
items, a constant stream of new products or modifica- 
tions of old products or new brand names which are ~ 
bound to be unfamiliar and possibly confusing. The 
confusion may be more pronounced if retirement 
means moving from a rural area with restricted 
shopping resources and relatively few products to an 
urban area characterized by a much greater variety of 
both. Research has shown that the elderly put great 
faith in advertising and in national brands, perhaps due 
to extensive televiewing.24 They are inclined to rely 
on the opinions of friends in deciding whether to buy 
new products, but if their friends are predominantly 
from their own age group, they are bound to diminish 
in numbers and the consultees are likely to have the 
same difficulties as the consulters. But research has 
found that those in the age bracket over 64 years of 
age show a greater readiness to buy new products, 
especially new foods such as instant coffee, potatoes 
and T.V. dinners than those in the age group 55 to 64, 
a finding which runs contrary to some popular be- 
liefs.25 


The elderly experience problems in securing suitable 
types of goods. They sometimes have difficulty in 
securing diet foods, for the nature of modern mer- 
chandising, which favours the production and dis- 
tribution of large-volume items, makes the stocking of 
low fat, sugarless, or low calorie foods less profitable. 
Another problem is finding small enough packages of 
food at reasonable prices.” © 


Older women often have difficulty in finding suit- 
able and attractive clothing. The concentration of the 
mass merchandisers of woman’s clothing upon ad- 
vertising and selling clothing for the younger age 
groups, especially the adolescents and those in the 20’s 
and 30’s, has meant a neglect of clothing suitable for 
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older women. Changing body proportions make the 
youthful models unsuitable. Finding proper found- 
ation garments is a problem for elderly women. They 
often find that readily available clothing is charac- 
terized by skirts or dresses that are too short and 
therefore immodest or simply too cold, or both, and 
by zippers placed at the back where they are hard or 
impossible to reach and operate, rather than at the 
front or side. Clothing in some ways suitable for older 
women may be available only in dull, monotonous 
colours, in unattractive designs and in a limited range 
of sizes. There is said to be a lack of cosmetic and hair 
preparations designed for women over 55. Many mass 
merchandised shoes have heels that are too high for 
safety. The elderly get discouraged at buying clothes 
and this occurs at a time when attractive clothing is 
peculiarly important in ego support.?7 


In the matter of furniture the elderly have problems. 
Weakening muscles and stiffening joints mean that 
many furniture items enjoyed by younger persons are 
too low and are otherwise unsuited to use by the 
elderly. Automobiles are generally torture traps for 
the elderly. (They are difficult enough of access even 
for those much younger.) If an aged person turns to 
public transportation as an alternative, he may find 
that buses’ entrance platforms are too high. 


Certain characteristics of the elderly make them 
vulnerable to illegal trade practices. In face-to-face 
encounters with salesmen, agents, or peddlars, hearing 
loss may lead to an incomplete or imperfect under- 
standing of what the salesman says, while the desire to 
avoid giving the appearance of not having heard or 
understood may lead to poorly considered purchases. 
Newer and more sophisticated products may be of a 
type they cannot properly evaluate. Slightly impaired 
judgment, or loss of confidence, plus loneliness, ill- 
ness, and immobility may lead them to trust persons 
who should not be trusted and this makes them 
susceptible to high pressure salesmen, to “bait-and- 
switch” tactics, and misrepresentation of price. They 
are more susceptible to fraud and to malpractices in 
the credit field. 


There are three types of fraud which bear particular- 
ly on the elderly. 


One is fraud connected with the repair and main- 
tenance of a house. Unable to do the necessary repairs 
themselves, they may enter into contracts for home 
improvements at exorbitant prices and sometimes for 
unnecessary repairs. In some cases these contracts may 
result in loss of a home or life’s savings, for materials 
and performance may be inferior and tricky financing 
may be involved. 


Another type is real estate fraud which purports to 
sell a retiring or retired couple real estate in a distant 
place. It may be promoted as suitable for a home in 
which to spend their declining years. These lands 
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sometimes turn out to be mere swamp. The result is a 
loss of savings at a time when such a loss may be a 
calamity. 


Another type of fraud takes advantage of the 
laudable desire of many older people to engage in 
some form of constructive activity and the desire to 
supplement their pensions. The variety of these is 
great. They usually involve a substantial initial outlay 
of capital. The prospects of profits may be played up 
to unrealistic levels. The scheme may misrepresent the 
degree of technical skill or salesmanship required, the 
extent of the available market, the amount of time 
and effort required, or the amount of service and 
instruction to be provided by the promoters. Another 
fraud which exploits the same urge is the correspon- 
dence course which purports to offer a second career 
opportunity. The persons who have the qualifications 
necessary to some lines of endeavour on which courses 
are offered are already likely to be operating their own 
businesses. 


A final problem of the elderly which will be briefly 
mentioned is that of funeral expenses for a deceased 
husband or wife. Throughout married life there is a 
rising probability that one marriage partner will die 
but in advanced age this eventually reaches the level of 
absolute certainty. The general nature of the morti- 
cian’s business is not always such as to encourage the 
remaining partner to economize. As time passes the 
cost of a funeral is likely to represent an increasing 
burden to those whose fixed money incomes are 
already being eroded by inflation. 


Measures to Improve Incomes 


The solution of the consumer problems of low | 
income groups clearly lies on the one hand in raising ~ 
their incomes and on the other in raising their efficien- 
cy in spending it. 
} 

A necessary condition for raising low incomes is the — 
maintenance of a high general level of employment — 
and income. This involves considerations of monetary | 
and fiscal policy as well as housing policy and is 
obviously beyond the scope of this paper. But while | 
general prosperity is a necessary condition to raising | 
the incomes of the poor, it is not a sufficient con- | 
dition, for general prosperity with upward movements 
of incomes and prices is bound to leave untouched the 
money incomes of some groups such as those on | 
pension or social allowances which do not provide for 
increases to compensate for increases in the cost of | 
living. General prosperity in Canada as a whole will | 
not likely cure regional or insular poverty nor will it | 
cure case poverty. | 


i 

In the last decade the Canadian Government has set _ 
in motion broad schemes to improve the economic 
well-being of particular regions which do not share in | 
the general well-being. The names of ARDA, FRED, 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
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and the Atlantic Development Board come to mind. In 
recent days this work has been reorganized under the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. This 
paper does not propose to deal with problems proper- 
ly falling under the jurisdiction of that Department. 
Suffice it to say that it seems likely that with the best 
planned and executed schemes of regional develop- 
ment there will be some people who are too old, too 
poorly educated, or too inflexible to benefit from the 
vocational training and development projects to be 
undertaken. 


We are therefore likely to find a certain number of 
people to whom education and re-training are unlikely 
to offer much in the way of improved prospects 
except at prohibitive cost. They will probably never 
have very great productivity and it is probable that 
direct welfare payments will help them more efficient- 
ly than any other measures. The subject of social 
welfare is a vast field, one that is beyond the juris- 
diction and competence of the Department of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs. All we would suggest is 
that the existing programs may require examination to 
discover possible gaps in coverage or instances in 
which programs may fail to provide for those who 
most need help. Such examination may indicate ways 
to widen coverage so as to provide income or more 
adequate incomes for those presently deprived. 


Consumer Education 


Our consideration of remedies will be confined to a 
discussion of ways of raising the efficiency of the low 
income recipient as a consumer. What we have to say 
may in many cases be applicable to consumers as a 
whole, regardless of income level, but will have parti- 
cular relevance for the poor because all their consumer 
problems are more acute. 


Clearly the consumer needs to be educated to a far 
greater level of sophistication than he presently 
possesses in all aspects of consumption—including 
nutrition, the selection of appropriate clothing and 
household fabrics, the buying of appropriate furniture, 
appliances and automobiles, and the question of 
whether to buy or rent a house or apartment. But he 
particularly needs education in the nature of credit 
and of contract, the costs of credit from various 
sources, the pitfalls of installment buying, and the 
desirability of setting priorities in family expenditures, 
budgeting, and limiting indebtedness to ability to pay. 
Attention needs to be given to methods of finding 
factual information and disinterested evaluations of 
products, to the need to discount most advertising, to 
the need for comparison shopping, computing per unit 
prices, and securing the economies of large purchases. 


It seems desirable that courses dealing with the fore- 
going be introduced into our systems of formal 
education no later than the high school level. Of 
course this is a matter falling under the jurisdiction of 
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the provinces and it is interesting to know that two 
provinces (British Columbia and Alberta) have 
consumer education courses in their high school curri- 
culums. 


There is room for both the federal and the provincial 
governments to participate in consumer education out- 
side the sector of formal education. Some provinces 
(British Columbia and Ontario) are making use of 
radio or television programs, public speakers, seminars 
and the distribution of pamphlets to teach the con- 
sumer various aspects of effective purchasing. The 
Consumer Information Section of the Consumer 
Services and Information Branch of the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs is engaged in pro- 
viding, among other things, a number of consumer 
communiqués on various relevant topics. The Con 
sumer Service Section of the Branch operates Box 99, 
the Department’s complaint service, to which all con- 
sumers are entitled and encouraged to write if they 
have experience with unsatisfactory goods or services 
and have been unable to secure satisfaction from the 
sellers. The replies sent out by this section also have an 
educational value. 


In the matter of dealing with consumer complaints 
there is a need for extensive co-operation between the 
federal and provincial departments because of the 
division of responsibilities under the British North 
America Act. Co-operation and consultation is desira- 
ble too in the production of pamphlets, brochures or 
books in order to avoid duplication and also to ensure 
complete coverage of the field. 


The work of consumer education must not and in 
fact is not being limited to the efforts just outlined. 
Provincial and municipal welfare agencies could aid in 
educating families in better consumption practices as 
part of their family counselling services and by orga- 
nizing discussion groups on consumer matters. Labour 
unions also could play an important role in instructing 
their members in such matters as family budgeting and 
in avoiding the pitfalls associated with the use, misuse 
or overuse of credit. A Quebec group known as the 
Cooperative Family Economics Association, which is 
associated with the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions and various provincial or municipal welfare 
agencies is engaged in counselling families which are in 
financial difficulties and also in the organization and 
leadership of discussion groups on consumer affairs. 
This educational work is often difficult and requires 
skill, insight, patience and a willingness on the part of 
the leaders to adjust and learn from their “‘students”’, 
The sheer volume of the work to be done along these 
lines is staggering. Consumer counselling of the elderly 
could perhaps be provided in connection with senior 
citizens’ social and recreational centres. 
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Government Measures to Improve 
the Consumer’s Position 


The Federal Government has taken a number of 
steps in recent years to improve the consumer’s 
position. These actions will benefit all income groups, 
not merely the poor. 


One significant aspect of governmental action relates 
to lowering the cost of prescription drugs. The 
Amendments to the Patent Act and the Trade Marks 
Act embodied in Bill C-102 will provide for compul- 
sory licensing of patented drugs and is designed to 
stimulate competition in the industry. This bill is now 
before the Senate. Other facets of the drug program 
include the abolition of the federal sales tax on drugs, 
the reduction of tariffs on many drugs from 20 to 15 
per cent, the provision of financial assistance to small 
drug manufacturing companies and the dissemination 
of information to physicians on the prices of drugs 
sold by brand name and by generic name. These 
measures should go far to reduce the cost of prescrip- 
tion drugs, but there are further steps which may be 
taken in collaboration with the provincial authorities. 


Preventing the erosion of the purchasing power of 
those on fixed incomes during a period of rising prices 
by means of direct price controls is not within the 
power of the Federal Government in time of peace. 
The duties and activities of the Director of Investi- 
gation and Research under the Combines Investigation 
Act, however, are concerned with preventing the 
formation and operation of combines and conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, the practice of resale price main- 
tenance, and the misrepresentation of the regular or 
usual price at which an article is sold, and his efforts 
along these lines have the effect or tendency of keep- 
ing prices down or at least preventing them from rising 
as quickly as they otherwise would. After the passage 
by Parliament of the Omnibus Bill to amend the 
Criminal Code, the Director of Investigation and 
Research will have, in addition to his present duties, 
the administration of what up to now has been Sec- 
tion 306 of the Criminal Code, which deals with 
misleading advertising. Vigorous prosecution of mis- 
leading advertising will improve the consumer’s ability 
to make well informed judgments by improving the 
quality of advertising copy. 


The Federal Government has been actively pro- 
moting other programs to aid the consumer in making 
better decisions. Three of these programs concern 
textile products. The Canada Garment Size Program is 
a system of standard sizes for children’s garments 
worked out by the Canadian Government Specifica- 
tions Board with the aid and co-operation of a number 
of retailers, manufacturers and others, and covering 
about 70 per cent of all children. The Canada Stan- 
dard Size Symbol is a national trademark which manu- 
facturers may use under regulation by and licence 
from the Canadian Government, The Department of 
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Consumer and Corporate Affairs is developing plans 
for a law which would make mandatory a system of 
labelling to show in generic terms the fibre content of 
all textile products. The third program is the care 
labelling program developed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Specifications Board and some twenty-one retail- 
ers, manufacturers and other organizations. A system 
of symbols has been developed covering the operations 
of washing, bleaching, ironing, drycleaning and drying 
with regard to color-fastness, dimensional stability, 
and the effects of pressing. The scheme is designed to 
indicate when certain processes are to be used freely, 
used with caution or not at all. The symbols are 
intended to be used on tags permanently fixed to 
garments. Adherence to the use of this labelling sys- 
tem will be voluntary. Once the scheme is finalized it 
will be given extensive publicity by the Consumer 
Service and Information Branch of the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs in co-operation with 
other interested agencies. Work has been begun on the 
problem of dangerously flammable fabrics. 


The Hazardous Products Act, presently before the 
Senate, aims at preventing completely the sale of 
certain dangerous products and at subjecting others to 
regulations. 


Over the past several years there has been increasing 
recognition of the problem of using promissory notes 
collateral to consumer credit transactions. It is a fairly 
general practice for consumers to sign promissory notes 
when they enter into a conditional sales contract 
although it is quite often not made clear that the 
signing of a promissory may affect a consumer’s right 
to redress. In circumstances where the goods bought 
are unsatisfactory for one reason or another but the 
promissory note has been sold to a finance company, 
the consumer remains obligated to pay the finance 
unconditionally. 


Sometimes this results in serious inequity and a 
number of proposals have been made to modify the 
rules pertaining to a holder in due course. The Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Consumer Credit reviewed this problem 
and recommended that promissory notes used in 
consumer Credit transactions be specially endorsed and 
that the purchaser be entitled to raise any defences he 
may have against the finance company. There have 
also been other proposals to the effect that the as- 
signee of a promissory note should not become a. 
holder in due course until the lapse of some specified 
period. 


This whole issue is intimately bound up with two | 
other contractual conditions normally found in a. 
consumer credit contract, that is, the so-called cut-off 
clause and the disclaimer clause. In signing such| 
clauses the consumer waives his right to raise defences 
against the assignee of a promissory note and also! 
expressly limits the terms and conditions of the war- | 
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tanty to those expressed in the contract. The law 
relating to the status of a holder in due course is set 
out in the Bills of Exchange Act and this is, of course, 
a responsibility of the Federal Government. 


The other aspects of the contract are, of course, 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces. We have had a 
number of discussions with the provinces in the past 
few months in an effort to arrive at some joint action 
which will eliminate the inequity that sometimes arises 
in disputes revolving around conditional sales con- 
tracts. At the present time the issue is the subject of 
active consideration both at the federal and provincial 
levels and it is hoped that some resolution of the 
problem will be available fairly soon. 


This whole matter is usually of primary importance 
to low income consumers since they are most likely to 
be involved in financing credit purchases through 
conditional sales contracts and promissory notes. 


After the formation of the Department of the 
Registrar General with its responsibilities for consumer 
affairs it was proposed to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Consumer Affairs that an inquiry 
should be made into all aspects of hearing aids and 
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recommendations made thereon to lessen the prob- 
lems of hearing aid users. For this purpose, the Inter- 
departmental Committee agreed on November 15, 
1967 to the establishment of a technical subcom- 
mittee and directed the subcommittee to solicit 
information where necessary from organizations and 
individuals with special knowledge of the subject. 


A number of briefs have been received and ad- 
ditional information has been obtained from the 
Subcommittee members many of who are experts in 
the field of hearing and sound and from other sources. 
This information is now being collated and a report 
will be presented to the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Consumer Affairs this summer. 


Since the problem has aspects which can be dealt 
with only by Provincial Governments it is intended 
that the Subcommittee report should be distributed to 
provincial agencies responsible for consumer affairs. 
As permitted by section 6(2) of the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs Act, the Minister 
may cause to be published the Subccmmittee’s report 
or such parts of it as he considers appropriate and in 
the public interest. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, June 3, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
day at 9.36 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, our witness is 
Mr. J. M. DesRoches, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, a long-time 
civil servant of varied experience. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Thomas D. Ward, Commissioner; Mr. R. L. 
Beatty, Director-General, and Mr. D. J. Macdonnell, 
Chief Coverage Officer. 


Mr. DesRoches will give a short summary, and then 
we will open the questioning. 


Mr. J. M. DesRoches, Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: Mr. Chairman, 
Honourable senators, my introductory remarks will be 
by way of a summary of the three main parts of the 
brief. 


First of all I would like to present a very general 
outline of the unemployment insurance programme, 
what it is designed to do and how it may relate to the 
problem of poverty. We have covered this in greater 
detail in the brief. We have an appendix that describes 
the plan in detail, so that I will not get into detail but 
will give you a general outline of the programme. 


Secondly, I would like to offer some comments on 
where the unemployment insurance programme fits 
within the system of social security, and to indicate 
some of the gaps which may exist in this system. You 
have all heard about abuses, and I will not discuss this, 
but if you wish to raise a question about this we are 
quite prepared to discuss this particular aspect. 


As a third part, I would like to indicate some spe- 
cific areas where the existing programme could be 
extended and improved, to make it more effective and 
better integrated with the rest of the government 
programmes. 


The basic concept of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act is a form of compulsory insurance for all workers 
in specific employments covered by the plan. Accord- 
ing to this plan the workers are paid certain benefits to 
teplace wages which are lost as the result of an inter- 


ruption of employment, normally of an involuntary 
nature, 


To qualify for these benefits, the worker must meet 
certain conditions. Some of the conditions are of the 
insurance type, in that they have to contribute for a 
certain length of time; they have to be participating in 
the labour force and to have paid contributions and 
their employer have paid contributions for a certain 
time. This is the first condition. 


The other condition pertain to their status at the 
particular time they are unemployed. They must be 
unable to get work, and they must be ready, willing 
and able to take suitable employment 


There is no test of needs or means, but these con- 
ditions which I have just outlined are the conditions — 
that they have to meet, so it is a form of insurance in 
that they participate by making half the payment, 
along with the employer, and when they are unem- 
ployed and they meet certain conditions, they are 
entitled to draw benefits. 


This form of insurance has been gradually extended. 
It began with a rather narrow coverage along certain 
insurance principles. In other words, both the worst 
risks and the better risks were eliminated in the initial 
plan; but gradually the programme has been extended 
over the years, until now it covers about 5% million 
workers, and since the inception of the programme 
there have been upwards of $6 billion in benefits 
which have been paid out. 


Nevertheless, in spite of these statistics, I think it 
is fair to say that the programme can only have an 
indirect effect on the poverty situation. It protects 
from loss of income those who have recently been in 
gainful employment specifically covered by the 
scheme—and this is important. It does not help 
members of the labour force who have always been 
self-employed or those who are engaged in uninsured 
employment, or the mother who is the head of the 
family and because of family responsibilities cannot 
take work outside the home, or the person who has 
never been able to work steadily because of physical, 
mental or other disabilities. 


In other words, the unemployment insurance 
programme does not lift people out of poverty, but 
it is there to alleviate the plight of a segment of the 
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population that is normally employed; and as such it 
can prevent those people from drifting into a worse 
economic status. 


However, one must consider the rate of benefits 
related to earnings. From some point of view, this 
may not be high enough, in cases of protracted 
unemployment, to prevent a fairly steady deterior- 
ation. 


So much for the general outline of the scheme. I 
would like to turn now to the question of where it 
fits within other programmes. I would like to point 
out that it is only one of many government pro- 
grammes in the field of social security and human 
development—and here I am referring to federal as 
well as provincial programmes. 


Within its own sphere, there is no question that it 
performs an extremely useful service, but it is part 
of a mix of programmes which are required to tackle 
the whole situation of unemployment or poverty. 
Some programmes are aimed at overcoming or re- 
moving the cause of poverty; others are aimed at 
relieving or assisting particular segments of the 
population who are in need of income or service. 


Unemployment insurance as it is presently con- 
ceived and designed, is strictly a means of alleviating 
hardship relating from temporary loss of earnings. 


During recent years, about one million persons per 
year have drawn benefits for an average duration of 
twelve or thirteen weeks each, but there are still gaps 
in this coverage. As I mentioned earlier, some of the 
gaps are beyond the scope of unemployment insur- 
ance. Such is the case with self-employed people, 
those not normally employed, and of course those 
who have ceased to be protected by the plan for one 
reason or another, either by income level or because 
they have exhausted benefits, for example. 


Within the scope of you or I, leaving aside those 
areas which are perhaps outside our scope, there are 
no specific provisions, for example, for people who 
become unemployed due to illness which is not 
work-related. Workmen’s compensation covers work- 
related sickness or illness, but if somebody becomes 
unemployed because of illness which is not work- 
related there is no coverage for this type of situa- 
tion. A person in this condition does not receive 
benefit under the present law, although another 
person who would be already drawing benefit and 
becomes ill is now entitled to continue to draw 
benefits. 


Another gap is the loss of earnings due to preg- 
nancy. A growing number of employers allow ma- 
ternity leave, but there are few employers who 
continue wages during the period of leave. I think 
the growing participation of women in the labour 
force would suggest the need to reconsider this area 
of benefit. 
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The more substantial gap perhaps lies in the fact 
that in excess of a million workers are still excluded 
from the provision of unemployment insurance. Most 
of these exclusions were made, as I noted at the 
beginning, when the programme was first begun, and 
they were made primarily for administrative reasons 
or reasons of insurance principles. Again, this is a 
gap which many studies of unemployment insurance 
have high-lighted in the past. 

Turning now to some of the specific improve- 
ments... 


Senator Roebuck: Examples of those excluded, the 
one million workers? 


Mr. DesRoches: 
ciations. 


Hospital and charitable asso- 


The Chairman: We will get into that, Senator Roe- 
buck, if we could just let him finish. 


Mr. DesRoches: In the overall operation of human 
development programmes, if seems to us that the 
responsibility for doing more than alleviating the 
plight must be more clearly recognized. 


The payment of benefits, as such, is a narrow object- 
ive. We believe that this process of paying benefits at 
regular intervals could be more fully exploited as a 
channel for helping the unemployed person to find 
his way to all other government programmes that 
concern him, and to solve his problems before they 
degenerate into the kind of situation which this 
committee is examining. 


What we have in mind here is that we have the first 
point of contact with perhaps a million people a year 
who come to us, and we believe that we should do 
more and we should co-ordinate our efforts more with 
other government programmes, so that we can channel 
people to the various other programmes which are 
offered to them to help solve their problems. | 

The concept of unemployment insurance is still | 
valid, but its role in the 1970s, I think, must now be | 
examined in relation to these other programmes which 
have been born in the past twenty-odd years since : 
unemployment insurance was first conceived. These — 
programs together form a spectrum of human develop- | 
ment schemes, and there must not only be a closer 
rapport between the agencies concerned, but a greater _ 
integration perhaps of all our aims and objectives in | 
dealing with the individual unemployed person and his | 
family. | 

To this end, we feel that the complete re-assessment 
of other aspects of our programme—such as the | 
amount of benefits, eligibility conditions, and the | 
supplementation of benefits in depressed areas as well | 
as the extension of coverage and benefits which I have _ 
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already referred to—is an important requirement; and 
we are presently giving serious attention to this in 
order to advise the government of desirable improve- 
ments. 


This basically is the summary of my presentation. I 
would like to answer any questions which you would 
like to raise beyond this. 


The Chairman: | think there will be some questions, 
Mr. DesRoches. Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: Mr. DesRoches, you say that 
benefits have been extended, and yet your appendix 
shows that there are 17 per cent still not covered. I 
am wondering whether that 17 per cent consists of 
the groups in your notes below the figures on appendix 
C, or if it includes others. 


You speak of a million being excluded. Is that 
million included in the 17 per cent, or is it included in 
the group below? 


Mr. DesRoches: If you look at appendix C, the top 
line is the workers in insurable employment, which is 
5,223,000 or 83 per cent. The rest of the figures, 
which total up to a million and 17 per cent, are the 
people excluded, the categories of employment which 
are now excluded—workers in excepted employment. 
These include hospitals and charitable institutions, 
permanent government employees, teachers, and 
salaried employees paid over $7,800 a year. This is the 
list of the people who are excluded, who are not 
included at present. 


Senator Carter: Yes, they are not taken care of in 
these notes. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, in addition there are these other 
categories of self-employed, armed forces. The (3) 
refers to employers and self-employed persons. The 
second note refers to those who are in casual, part- 
time work and private domestic service. There are also 
unpaid family workers who are also excluded. So of 
the paid workers, 17 per cent are excluded. 


Senator Carter: 17 per cent of the paid workers. 
Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


Senator Carter: But there are still a million who are 


excluded? 


Mr. DesRoches: There is a million paid workers who 
are excluded; and there would be perhaps 700,000 
who would be employers and unpaid workers. 


| 
Senator Carter: On what principle are they ex- 


cluded, because they are self-employed? They are not 
all self-employed. 
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Mr. DesRoches: No, the categories in the body of 
the table were excluded primarily because, when the 
plan was first conceived, it was decided that certain 
categories were either a poor risk or too good a risk on 
insurance principles, and categories were left out on 
both sides. Over the years certain of the so-called 
“poor risk” have been brought in, and certain of the 
other categories. I do not think there is any principle 
other than the fact that this was based on the same 
ideas of insurance: you limit your risks. The plan was 
very limited at its inception, and it was done by 
limiting the risks on both sides of the fence. At this 
date I do not think one can say there is a principle 
why these people should be excluded. 


Senator Carter: So that they could very well be 
included, if there were a change of policy? 


Mr. DesRoches: We believe so, yes. 


Senator Carter: We are interested in your brief 
mainly from the standpoint of its impact on poverty. 
You say that it could make a contribution towards the 
alleviation of poverty. In your brief under ‘main 
conclusions and recommendations” you outline a 
number of things that could be done, such as wider 
coverage, more effective benefit provisions, treating 
loss of employment, and so forth; but you leave out 
three which I think are most important which, in my 
opinion, instead of alleviating poverty, contribute to 
it. I would like to take up at least two of these 
categories with you. 


Suppose a person becomes unemployed. He is not 
eligible unless he is registered and states categorically 
that he is willing to take work anywhere in Canada. 
The poor person, however, cannot go anywhere; he 
cannot go very far outside his own area. Very often he 
says: “Yes, I will take a job if it is in an area where | 
can get to it, in my reach,” but if he says that he is 
disqualified. Do you have any comment to make on 
that? 


Mr. DesRoches: My comment would be that it is not 
a condition that a person be available for work any- 
where; I think we do not impose this kind of con- 
dition. There is a judgment in each case, and avail- 
ability is judged within the competence of the 
individual, within the hardship that would result from 
having to move. I do not think—and I have heard this 
comment before—that people are asked to make a 
choice between moving anywhere or being dis- 
qualified. 


What normally happens is that a person is on un- 
employment benefits for a certain period of time, and 
after they have been on for that certain period of 
time we have to test their desire to take work if 
employment is available. Obviously, after a certain 
length of time, if employment is not available in the 
immediate area, we would try to convince the people 
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concerned that it would be to their advantage to take 
employment perhaps within a radius of twenty-five or 
fifty miles, that type of movement, but not beyond 
this. 


Senator Carter: Is it not true that if he qualifies his 
availability at all, he does not get any benefits? 


Mr. DesRoches: If he is disqualified he does not get 
any benefits, that is true. 


Senator Carter: If he qualifies his availability; if he 
says, “I will take a job but...” 


Mr. DesRoches: If he restricts his availability. 
Senator Carter: If he restricts his availability at all. 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think it is all one way 
though. I think we cannot tell him: “You are disqual- 
ified because there is a job available”. It must be 
suitable employment of the type that corresponds to 
his capabilities. 


As I say, a judgment has to be made, but I think in 
each case we have to determine that the type of work 
that would be available to him would meet his require- 
ments as to skill and as to salary level as well, and as to 
location. So these factors all have to be taken into 
account. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but I am concerned with the 
poor fellow who is out of work and gets no benefits 
because he said: “I will take a job but I would like to 
have the job nearby so that I can get to it,” and 
because he said that he does not get any benefits, 
period. 


Mr. DesRoches: I agree, because this is what we are 
doing in administering this law: we have to administer 
it the way it is written now. This is the principle, that 
the individual has to help himself and do certain 
things. In other words, he would have to be involunt- 
arily unemployed. IJ think if we paid unemployment 
benefits to every person who was voluntarily unem- 
ployed, there would be no purpose to the whole 
scheme. In other words, if a person says: “I will leave 
my job and I will not take any work,” what is the 
point to the scheme? 


Senator Carter: I can see that, if a person refuses to 
take a job. However, I have had to advise hundreds of 
people: “If you say you are available for work, say 
‘Yes, I am available for work anywhere””; even though 
the authorities have no job to offer the fellow either in 
his own area or elsewhere, because if he just qualifies 
his availability ane tiny bit he does not get any bene- 
fits. 
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Mr. DesRoches: We do not offer the jobs. I do not 
want to use this as an excuse, because I think the fact 
that we do not offer the jobs is perhaps a change in 
the way the system operates. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: Nevertheless, I think the adjudicator 
has to take into account that there are job available 
within certain conditions. 


Senator Carter: You did not include that in your list 
of what might be done to relieve poverty. I was 
wondering why you left it out. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think there are many forms of 
disqualification, and you are only pointing out one 
method of being disqualified. The plan operates on the 
basis that a person must qualify by meeting certain 
conditions, and there are many different ways a 
person can be qualified or disqualified. I think you are 
only pointing out one. I think the fact that they 
exhaust their benefits, for example, is just as serious. 


Senator Carter: Yes, that is an obvious one, if they 
exhaust their benefits. Under the present Act the law 
comes into force and you have no choice; but here isa 
question of opinion where you are leaving it to some 
adjudicator hundreds of miles away from this poor 
chap, who does not know his area, who does not know 
the circumstances surrounding his employment, but 
who is the one that determines whether he is available — 
or not. 


Mr. DesRoches: I would not accept your comment 
that he does not know the area. We still have offices in 
areas, and the people are there, so that they are 
familiar with what is going on. I will admit we do not 
have them in every small town. | 


Over and above this, there are two levels of appeal 
from our decision. It may be a bureaucratic decision, 
but there are still two levels of appeal above this that | 
the individual can use. Furthermore, I do not think we 
try to make decisions unless we have some precedent 
to base them on. So I think there are protections © 
within the law which are well beyond our manipula- | 
tion. I feel that these are adequate at the moment. I 
do not know if you have any suggestions as to how we 
could change this. I think we still have to test the state 
of mind, which is a difficult thing. 


Senator Carter: The obvious solution is for the fel- 
low to say: “I am available for work”. That is all he | 
has to do, whether he is available or not; he has to say 
that to become eligible. If he puts in any qualification, _ 
then the whole bureaucracy of red tape comes into 
play, and it may be weeks before he can get it. 
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I am talking about Newfoundland now; I come from 
there and I know what I am talking about, because I 
have handled too many of these cases. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think whether the person declares 
one thing or another, we still have to ask the same 
questions, and we still have to go through the same 
process. 


I do not agree that merely because one person is 
shrewder than another and says, “I am available 
anywhere’’, which the other chap does not say—this 
could happen, but I think we try to be as fair as 
possible about this and to question everyone. We are 
questioning more and more people on all these 
conditions, It is part of the job. 


Senator Carter: Most of these people are not too 
well educated, but they are pretty honest people, 
and when they get this form—‘‘Are you available for 
work? ”—then say to themselves: “I have got to give 
an honest answer. I cannot take a job a hundred 
miles away, but I will take anything I can do that is 
within my reach, that I can get to”. But when they 
put all this on paper, about a couple of weeks later, 
when the thing has been adjudicated, they get back a 
notice that they are disqualified because they are not 
available. This they do not really understand. 


I would like to go on to another case which you 
omitted where I would like to know why it was 
omitted. This is the case of fishermen. Fishermen are 
usually poor people with average earnings probably 
under a thousand dollars a year. They usually spend 
the winter-time repairing their boats or building new 
boats or mending nets or knitting new ones, but 
sometimes when they are engaged in this type of 
activity, which is essential to them, they again 
become disqualified because they are held to be 
employed. 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not know how many fisher- 
men are disqualified. I think we recognize that there 
is such a thing as the possibility of fishing and not 
fishing, but I doubt very much that we would 
disqualify people on availability under conditions 
where their livelihood depends on fishing and they 
have no other possibility of employment. I would 
like to know specific cases, because, as you know, 
we are paying thousands and thousands of fishermen. 
In fact, the fund pays out to people participating in 
the fishing industry ten times more than it draws in 
from them. So I doubt very much if, as a general- 
BDV)... 


Senator Carter: It is this type of thing that helps 
to keep these poor chaps in poverty. 


Mr. DesRoches: I am not sure now, I think it is a 
point that could be debated, whether it is the 
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non-payment of unemployment insurance which 
keeps them in poverty, or whether there are no 
adequate provisions to look after the total problem, 


Senator Carter: It certainly makes their lot a bit 
harder. It does not alleviate but increases their 
burden. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, it could be the sale of fish, 
for all I know. 


Senator Carter: I am talking about as it applies to 
unemployment insurance benefits, 


Mr. DesRoches: This is why I emphasized it, Mr. 
Chairman, at the beginning, that the program is 
structured as an insurance program, and as such we 
have to administer the way it is structured, which 
means we have to test these conditions. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: Unfortunately, it may not be a 
helpful device for people who need the income. 


Senator Carter: But you suggested possible changes 
where you could help to fight poverty, and this one 
is not included either. I just wondered why. 


I would like to go on to the third one, and that 
has to do with the licence to issue stamps. A person 
cannot get unemployment benefits unless he gets 
stamps, and only certain people are licensed to issue 
stamps. There may be lots of work in the communi- 
ty. A carpenter, for example, or handyman in a 
small community could probably find full-time work, 
enough to keep him busy and to earn him a living; 
but to get stamps he has got to be employed by 
somebody who has a licence to issue those stamps. If 
someone in the community wants to employ this 
man for a couple of months to repair his house, or 
build a new one even, it does not pay him to take it 
because if he takes it he cannot get any stamps. The 
person who is going to employ him cannot give him 
stamps, and therefore the man has no chance of 
getting unemployment benefits. So instead of taking 
this job which is available, or a number of jobs 
which could give him full-time work, he does not 
take any. I have personal experience of this. I had a 
boat when I was a member, and this boat needed a 
lot of work done on it which would have been a 
good year’s work. I could not get a single carpenter 
who was qualified for the job to do it, because I 
could not pay him stamps—unlessI followed some 
under-handed procedure of getting somebody to act 
as a “front man” to give him stamps. That is what it 
means. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think I can only explain the 
reason for this restriction, which I think is a wise 
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one. It is not a matter of people being licensed or 
not. I think the action of licensing is just a 
mechanism. The distinction here is between an 
employer and somebody who is a casual employer of 
other people. I think you can understand that if thi: 
restriction were not there, it would be fairly easy to 
abuse the program—particularly with stamps—in that 
any friend could affix stamps in somebody else’s 
book, and there would be just no control as to what 
would be a contribution and who would be an 
employer or employee. I think, as a generality, this 
is the reason for it. 


If you have a job to be done that will take a year, 
there would be nothing to prevent you or anybody 
else, I am sure, from registering for that purpose. I 
do not think we would impose any restriction on 
this. We could consider you for this purpose as an 
employer. We do not impose restrictions as to who 
should be an employer. What we try to do is to 
avoid people posing as employers who are not in fact 
employers. Consequently there is this restriction. 


Listening to your question here, I must say I am 
afraid I cannot help a person to make a choice 
between working and not working, if his main 
ambition in working is to get stamps. I find this a 
bit difficult to understand. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but it has a psychological 
effect on the person. Everybody who works nowa- 
days expects to be able to get stamps. 


Mr. DesRoches: What is more important to him, 
the earning from his trade at that particular point, or 
the possibility of drawing unemployment insurance 
at a future date? I try to visualize his making this 
kind of choice. I think he is obviously making a 
decision which is unfair to himself and unfair to us. 


Senator Belisle: I have only a supplementary 
question. I believe the witness said that an applicant 
for unemployment insurance always has the privilege 
of applying to the appeal board. When I was a 
member, I advised many because I felt thay had a 
bona fide case for appealing to the appeal board, and 
they were never successful. Could you give me the 
percentage of them who succeed? 


Mr. DesRoches: The percentage who succeed is 10 
per cent at the appeal board level. I think I have 
figures here. I think there are something like seven- 
teen thousand appeals a year, and there would be 
seventeen hundred successful out of this number. I 
think this is the order of magnitude we are talking 
about. 


Senator Belisle: These applications I was making 
were up to ten years ago. I am satisfied, thank you. 


The Chairman: Is it any better now than it was? 
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Mr. DesRoches: I think the pattern is the same; I 
do not think there is much change in this. I do not 
think it works on percentages. It is just the result of 
the process. 


Senator Fournier: Is the appeal board available in 
every community, or are there great distances to be 
travelled? 


Mr. DesRoches: Let me put it this way. I think we 
have appeal boards wherever we have offices, as a 
general rule—which would be sixty or seventy—and 
there are, all told, about 250 appeal boards. In other 
words, in some places we may have more than one; 
we may have two or three. 


If the applicants have to appear or wish to appear 
as witnesses, or their representatives, we will pay 
travel costs if they so desire to appear. So while we 
do not have one in every locality, either the board 
will on occasion travel to some other locality, or else 
we will pay the costs of travelling to the board. 


Senator Belisle: Is there any consideration being 
given to having as one of the three who sit on the 
appeal board, an impartial person in the sense that 
he does not belong to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission? 


Mr. DesRoches: None of these three people 
belongs to the unemployment insurance staff; they 
are citizens who are part-time appeal board members. 
They have no affiliation whatsoever with the 
Commission. They draw money from us when they 
sit, but they are not on our staff. 


One member of the board is appointed from an 
employee group—and Commissioner Ward here would 


have much to do with accepting recommendations — 


and evaluating their competence to do the job; 
another member of the board represents employer 
groups; and the third party, or chairman, is 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. So _ the 
chairman is absolutely neutral of the other members, 
and all three of them are neutral of us. We have no 
control over their decisions or anything of the sort. 
We provide clerical and technical assistance. I think we 
may have a person sitting in to record what is going 
on, but we have no control over their decisions. 


The Chairman: Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: Senator Carter pretty well 
covered what I had in mind. I have been out of 
touch with this to some extent—a considerable 
extent in recent years—but when I was in the 
Government of Ontario the great complaints were 


with regard to people being disqualified because their 


illness was either not believed or did not relate to 


the employment. That was the big complaint I used _ 
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to hear. I think you must have had a great many of 
them too, 


I would like to know what has been done, if 
anything, in that regard. What is your system now? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think this goes back to the whole 
basis of the plan. The only comment I can make on 
this is that this is part of this type of insurance 
and I would say it is part of any form of in- 
surance, whether you take unemployment insurance 
or any other form of casualty insurance. Something 
has occurred, whether it is a fire or an accident or 
whatever, and somebody has to verify that it has 
occurred. It is part of the fabric of this type of 
operation, that an event has occurred and somebody 
has to verify it and make a decision or ajudication, 
which can either be favourable or unfavourable. This is 
where this whole approach of disqualification, or 
being negative if you lik, comes from: because some- 
one has to make a judgment under certain rules and 
within a certain jurisprudence, because an event has 
taken place and the person has taken certain measures 
or meets certain conditions. This being the case, I do 
not think there is much change over the years in the 
impact of disqualification. 


Nor is there much to be said if we compare our 
operations with operations in the States. I have 
comparisons with the American system in individual 
states of the Union, which is slightly different from 
ours. As a rule we disqualify a lower percentage of 
people than they do in their system, and that is 
about all I can use as a point of reference. 


I have figures which I used at the House 
Committee on Estimates a little while back. I think 
we find that about ten per cent of the people, first 
of all, do not qualify because they have not had the 
length of attachment, which is beyond our control; 
so that ten per cent of the people who come 
knocking on our door are bound to be disappointed 
because they have not had the length of attachment 
to the labour force in order to be considered for 
benefits. 


During the course of payment of benefits to the 
balance of the people, there would be another ten or 
fifteen per cent who would disqualify themselves for 
one of a variety of reasons, and the reasons are fairly 
numerous. There are cases of people being dis- 
qualified because of misconduct, which is a condi- 
tion under the Act; disqualified because they are 
beneficiaries or potential beneficiaries, which is 
covered under the Act. They could be disqualified 
because of voluntarily leaving their job, which is, 
again, spelled out in the Act very specifically. The 
other conditions which we emphasize—capability, 
availability and so on—are sometimes a lesser portion 
of the disqualification picture. This is the one we 
always think about, disqualification because of 
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capability or availability, but this may not be the 
main source of what you may call the frustration or 
unhappiness because of disqualification, There are 
many other reasons for being disqualified. This is 
part of the whole fabric. I would have to go into a 
lot of details, 


Senator Roebuck: Thank you. 


Mr. T. B. Ward, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: | believe, senator, you 
mentioned something about illness. The Act has been 
changed, as you know, so that if persons are on 
claim and become ill, they are not available for work 
but they still continue to draw their benefit. I think 
this is one of the problems you had run into, 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, that was one of the great 
complaints I used to be familiar with. 


Mr. Ward: That has been taken care of. 


The Chairman: I was a member of that committee, 
and its recommendation was that we should cover - 
illness per se. Then you covered it under the Act by 
saying that if he became ill while drawing benefits he 
would be covered. What was the reason given for not 
covering illness? 


Senator Fournier: While he was working. 
The Chairman: Yes, illness. 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think we would ever cover 
illness while a person is working. The only thing we 
could consider advising the government to cover under 
the terms of the constitution—the B.N.A. Act, of 
course, was amended to include unemployment insur- 
ance, and therefore under those two words we believe 
that insurance for unemployment resulting from ill- 
ness could be covered. In other words, we could have 
insurance for unemployment, but if there is no unem- 
ployment resulting I do not think this is a proper field 
for unemployment insurance. This is a matter for the 
Department of Health and Welfare. 


The Chairman: I see, it was a constitutional ques- 
tion. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


Senator Roebuck: You mentioned, Mr. DesRoches, 
the early work in connection with you board; that it 
was an insurance scheme, not a charity. At the same 
time, I know pretty well what happened at that time, 
because I was on that committee in the Commons, a 
good many years ago now, that devised this whole 
plan. It was something to meet a need. It was re- 
stricted to an insurance method of doing it, but the 
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need was still there. That was the very purpose of this 
whole organization, was to meet a need and, in a 
sense, to counteract poverty, which it has done, of 
course. We would have had very much more unrest, 
indeed, in Canada, were it not for this scheme of 
insurance. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: I was wondering what class of work- 
ers is most affected under your unemployment insur- 
ance scheme? Is it carpenters or plumbers or elec- 
tricians, or what as a group? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think, except for the ones which 
are specifically listed in that table, you might say, 
there are 5%4 million workers who are covered. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: So all those trades that you men- 
tioned are indeed covered, and there are only these 
specific exclusions. 


Senator Pearson: But which group of those usually 
draw more unemployment insurance that the others? 
Do you have any figures on that? 


Mr. DesRoches: We do not have it by occupation. 
By industry, there is no doubt that certain seasonal 
industries draw more than others. Construction and 
fishing, for example, draw more benefits than other 
industries; but there are other highly industrialized 
industrie, such as the automobile industry, which have 
seasonal patterns which are not the same, because of 
model change, for example, but which are also drawers 
of benefits from the fund. 


I think when you consider that a million people draw 
benefits in a year, it is fairly generalized, and I do not 
think any particular occupation can be singled out. 
There are certain industries, as I mentioned, but no 
particular occupation within them. The seasonal ones 
are the ones perhaps more affected. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. There is another question I 
wanted to ask. Where do you find these jobs? Do the 
jobs come to you, or do you work through Manpower 
now to get jobs? 


Mr. DesRoches: Manpower is responsible for finding 
jobs, and we refer all our claimants to Manpower. 


Senator Pearson: What did you do before that? 


Mr. DesRoches: Before that—and this is much before 
my time, of course,—the two agents were together; or 
part of the Selective Service originally, and then the 
National Employment Service was combined with un- 
employment insurance, and the programs at the time 
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were mainly placement programs. I think the claimant 
was referred directly, or there was some inter-action of 
records or process between the two agencies. 


Since they have been separated, Manpower, of 
course, has a host of other programs which are new 
and different from what existed at the time. 


Senator Pearson: Have you any idea how you 
might integrate or help expand your programme of 
unemployment insurance so that you can cover the 
poverty that exists in the country? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, I am not sure that this is a 
role for unemployment insurance. 


Senator Pearson: No, it is not a role, but have you 
got any ideas on it? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think our ideas are that we 
should act as a filter, if you like, or a channel, so 
that people are better oriented to the programmes 
that exist. I think there is a lack of connection 
between the various programmes, or a lack of rap- 
port as to what happens to a person who comes to 
us. Let us take the person who does not qualify for 
benefit. Where do they go from there? Obviously 
there are other programmes in the battery of services 
offered at various levels of government. Are they 
properly directed to those programmes? Is there 
something more we could do to make sure the 
people are directed to the programmes of Manpower, 
welfare, pensions, or what-have-you? In fact, this 
works the other way. There is some duplication, 
where we look after retired people under unem- 
ployment insurance, and very soon the Canada 
Pension Plan and the old age security programme are 
going to come to the point where there will be a 
fairly substantial overlap. So there is the question of 
overlap and the question of better directing people 
to these services. 


As to how exactly this is going to be done, I think 
it is going to be done partly by goodwill on the part 
of the administrators, and partly by direction from 
the government. 


Senator Pearson: There is another point I wanted 
to ask you about, on which you may know some- 
thing. I was on the plane the other day going west, 
and happened to sit down beside a young fellow, 
obviously quite young, and I asked him where he 
was working. He said he lived in Regina but he was 
working in Winnipeg. He is working with Imperial 
Oil. He is quite young. I asked him how he managed 
to be transferred to Winnipeg just for the time being. 
He said: “Well, I am down there to help dismantle 
or re-model a refinery”. I said: “Where did you get 
your training?’ He said: “Imperial Oil trains us. I 
am on courses all the time, and I get paid on those 
courses’. 
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I was wondering how many firms in Canada do 
this work of training their employees, the young 
people that they take on, 


Mr. DesRoches: I think this is outside my sphere. 
This is something the Department of Manpower 
could better answer. I can only express a private 
opinion. I think a lot of training of people for work 
is done by private employers, either for their own 
self-interest or at a time when there is a change-over 
in production of some kind. How significant a 
proportion that is, I think Manpower would be in a 
better position to say. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Dr. McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned that some pro- 
grammes are aimed to overcome poverty. A program- 
me to overcome poverty could be a programme to 
relieve it or a programme to prevent it. I would like 
you to enlarge on that a bit, because I am a little bit 
confused. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think what I was trying to draw 
was a distinction as against our programme. Our pro- 
gramme does a certain job. What I was merely trying 
to describe here was that certain programmes are 
meant, for example, to create economic opportunities, 
and that is the job of the new, let us say, regional 
economic expansion department. Other programmes, 
such as the programme of the Department of Man- 
power, are intended to exploit, expand or make better 
use of the human resources. I think these are two 
direct ways of permanently improving the situation 
for people. I am sort of parodying the Economic 
Council here, that these direct measures of improving 
the economic situation or the ability of people to fit 
into these opportunities on a permanent basis, are still 
preferable to income maintenance, and this is where 
you come into our type of programme which, the way 
it is conceived now, is an income-maintenance or 
transfer-of-payment type of programme. It has its role 
to play, but it can only work as long as these other 
types of measures are there. 


Senator McGrand: Your work is mostly with the 
programme to relieve poverty. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we should work with both. 
Then there is the Canada Assistance Plan which fills 
another type of income maintenance or relief type of 
area. I think one has to look at the whole battery of 
these programmes and find out, on a cost-benefit 
analysis of some sort. exactly where they all fit in to 
do the best job. We have a job to do, and I feel we 
could improve on our job but within that context. 
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Senator McGrand: You mentioned that a good deal 
of training on the job is carried on by companies such 
as Imperial Oil. That seems to be very satisfactory, 
where it works. At the same time, all our provincial 
governments are Carrying on technical schools where 
they are giving technical training to young people. 
Have you any idea how these two programmes sort of 
mesh—the training that people are getting in the tech- 
nical schools, and the training they get on the job? 


Mr. DesRoches: Again, senator, this is outside my 
competence, and this is within the area of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower; but I think that because of the 
fact that the Department of Manpower contracts out 
to the provinces and works with them, and presum- 
ably there is a feed-back to tie in with what industry 
needs at a particular time; I would think that these 
three elements together would make a total program- 
me. 


In other words, somebody ascertains what industry 
needs or might need, and then develops training facil- 
ities, private and public, to work this out. However, 
this is outside my field. 


The Chairman: Just following on that question, in . 
the end your department pays out money. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


The Chairman: It occurs to me that we are wasting 
some people and not making the very best use of 
them, in order to strengthen your department and its 
financial position you would be in touch with these 
other departments suggesting various ways in which 
they could improve and make your own work easier. 
You do that? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think we do. We are in touch 
with the Department of Manpower and with the 
provinces on the welfare side, but I think our 
context is limited by law. We have to administer a 
law which is fairly specific, and within that context 
we have very little power to manoeuvre. All we can 
ask at the moment is for assistance in determining 
whether people are meeting the conditions of our 
law, which is not a very complete type of relation- 
ship, if you like. In other words, the reason we 
might approach somebody else is to make sure that 
we protect the fund. 


The Chairman: Yes, that is what I am thinking. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is, I think, still a pretty 
narrow and, to some people, a negative type of 
approach. 


I think a more positive approach would be re- 
quired, where we would go to them and we could 
work together on developing ways and means of 
solving the individual’s problem, which is really not 
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our problem at the moment. We are just set up to 
pay this money. All I am saying is that we should 
have this broader role, so that we could work this 
out. 


The Chairman: But if you are protecting the fund, 
you are having them do something positive. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, but I think, if I may use the 
Department of Manpower as an example, there gets 
to be a conflict of interest on their part if we go to 
them and ask them to give us information to police 
our fund. There is that conflict of interest which is 
set up. I think if we could go to them and say, “‘Let 
us work together,” where we refer people so that we 
do something about their pattern of work, then this 
would be far better than just saying, “Give us 
information so that we can disqualify”. 


The Chairman: No, that is not what I had in mind. 
What I had in mind was your first suggestion: how 
can we work together so as to make our efforts more 
productive? What are you doing in that respect? 


Mr. DesRoches: We are not doing very much. As I 
say, the way we are working now and the way the 
Act is constructed now, our responsibility is to meet 
those conditions, and that is it. Once we have met 
those conditions, there is nothing else; we have no 
other scope within our programme to go beyond 
this. As a result, in order to test these conditions, all 
we can do is work with these other agencies to find 
out if the people are or are not meeting the con- 
ditions. It is a very narrow band of co-operation. 


The Chairman: I do not mind telling you that our 
experience has been that we find the people who are 
appearing before us are working within their limited 
scope; everyone is working in a self-contained little 
department. Senator Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: The first question I want to 
ask leads a little bit out of the other one. On your 
sumniary of the brief at page 2 you say that one of 
the things recommended is improved integration with 
other forms of social development programmes. 
When you say “improved integration’, would you 
tell me what you do now, or if you do anything in 
this line? 


Mr. DesRoches: I will go back to the comment I 
was just making to the chairman. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, I know this goes along the 
same line. 


Mr. DesRoches: What we do now is to try to 
administer the Act as it is structured. Particularly 
since the separation of the employment service, we 
have no direct responsibility for doing anything to 
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improve the lot of the people. What we try to do is 
to work with these other agencies in at least ex- 
changing information, but not in a direct, positive 
way. We would like to see this role expanded. 


Senator Fergusson: You think you would like to 
see this increased, but how could you increase it 
under the present Act? 


Mr. DesRoches: We could not. We would need a 
change in the Act. 


Senator Fergusson: You would have to have a 
change in the Act? 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


Senator Fergusson: Even if you did, it seems to me 
it would be rather hit-or-miss. Some administrators 
would be very willing to support this and go all out. I 
have been an administrator in a public service depart- 
ment, and I know there is great variety in how much 
people will comply with things like this. Some people 
might be very willing and anxious to do it, but would 
you not find other places where they would not 
bother, and would not this make it very spotty? | 


Mr. DesRoches: I think it would have to be worked 
on more than just a hit-or-miss basis. I think this 
would have to be worked on the basis that people are 
channelled to different programmes in an orderly 


fashion, not on a hit-or-miss basis. Practically, now, 
our operation is on a hit-or-miss basis. 


Senator Fergusson: If you were setting this up—and 
I think it is a good idea and I am not against it at) 
all—would it not mean that somebody in your depart-| 
ment would have to be an expert to know just where a| 
referral should be made? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 
Senator Fergusson: Would that not take up quite a’ 
lot of time? What I had in mind was that other! 
departments must have this referral system too. 
| 
Mr. DesRoches: I think we all deal with certain 
groups of clients. The question is how many are 
common to all of us. I am sure that a fair number are 
common and have to be processed. We know from the 
views expressed by, let us say, the people in the) 
welfare field in the provinces, that there is no question) 
that there must be some link somewhere along the 
line. 


Senator Fergusson: This is what I had in mind. 
Would it not be better to have one centre set up to 
which anything that is a problem and which does not) 
belong to one department, might be referred, so that} 
the expert in that department would know where to 
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send it, instead of possibly referring a case to a depart- 
ment that has nothing to do with it and which refers 
this on to somebody else? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think that is a danger. The point I 
was perhaps emphasizing here is that they come to us, 
let us say, as the first point of contact, while they are 
unemployed; and it is only in this sense that, having 
coine to us, then they could be channelled. 


In fact, this would be for two purposes-—first, the 
purpose of administering the Act itself. There is no 
doubt that the way we are structured now—I mention- 
ed retired people—there is a point at which we will 
have to re-examine who is entitledto what at what 
point in thecase of retirements, and the same with 
sickness benefits and so on. 


Senator Fergusson: Could I ask you a little about 
maternity leave, which you refer to on page 7 of your 
brief, I think. In speaking of it, you said more study is 
needed. Would you give us some idea of what solution 
has been found for this by other countries, so that 
there is not an increase in loss of pay due to preg- 
nancy? 


Mr. DesRoches: The I.L.O. for many years has had 
a convention covering this particular aspect, and our 
proposal would be that this is the type of thing that 
could be implemented. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you know of countries 
where this has been implemented? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 
Senator Fergusson: Could you tell us? 


Mr. DesRoches: Most of the European countries 
have provisions for workers to draw pregnancy 
benefits for a length of time. 


Senator Roebuck: New Zealand has had it for 
years. 


Senator Fergusson: Is there any reason why this 
could not be put into effect in Canada? 


Mr. DesRoches: It would need a change in legis- 
lation. 


Senator Fergusson: Of course. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, there is no reason. Somebody 
would have to pay for it, and these conditions would 
have to be met. It would require a change in 
legislation. 


The Chairman: Would it be expensive, do you 
think? 
20412-—2 
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Mr. DesRoches: We have estimates, but I do not 
have the figures here and I would hate to give an 
off-the-cuff figure. I think it would be in the area of 
$30 or $40 a year, to cover a certain length. 


Senator Fergusson: Could you send us the figures? 
I would like to have the actual results of your 
calculations. 


Mr. DesRoches: This would depend on the du- 
ration of these benefits; the figures would depend on 
all these conditions that, when they would be paid 
and what conditions would be imposed. 


Senator Fergusson: Could you tell us if there is 
any possibility that unemployment insurance could 
be extended to domestic workers? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think this is a very likely 
possibility, where people work in circumstances 
where it is difficult to establish what the working 
conditions and terms are. We have done a lot to 
expand the coverage so as to cover most people, but 
in this type of relationship, such as the domestic 
service, it is still considered a very difficult area _ 
because there are no records and there is no way of 
verifying really what happens. I do not think this is 
a likely possibility. 


Senator Belisle: This is one of the areas in which 
you hear a great many hard luck stories of people 
who take part-time work, because of the loss of the 


husband or sickness or otherwise, and they have a 
very difficult time. 


Mr. DesRoches: I appreciate that, but I do not 
know how we would cope with this, to verify 
exactly what the working conditions were. 


Senator Belisle: I see your point. 


The Chairman: In connection with the memo- 
randum from you that Senator Fergusson suggested, 
are they covered, for instance, in Britain? 

Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 

The Chairman: Covered in France? 

Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


The Chairman: Covered in the United States? 


Mr. DesRoches: No, they are not covered in the 
United States. 


The Chairman: Will you give us some idea in a 
memorandum where there is similar coverage. 
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Senator Fournier: It is too bad Senator Carter is not 
here, because I would like to follow up on some of his 
comments, since I could see that the witness did not 
agree with the first statement that Senator Carter 
made, to the effect that people had to say they were 
available anywhere in order to qualify. While he was 
making that statement—and he had specific cases—the 
board seemed to shake heads that it was not so. I do 
not dispute it, but I would like to know if the witness 
agreed with that statement, “yes” or “no”; no com- 
ments more than “‘yes” or “no”. Do you or don’t you 
agree? 


Mr. DesRoches: Would you like to take this up, 
Tom? 


Mr. Ward: I am tied down to a “yes” or “no” 
answer? 


Senator Fournier: That is all I wanted to know. 


Mr. Ward: I will have to say I do not quite agree 
with the position that the senator took, but it is not 
black or white and I cannot really answer it “yes” or 
“no”. Mr. Beatty was kind of leaning on my elbow too 
a little bit. 


Senator Fournier: He was shaking his head. 


Mr. Ward: Because this comes under his jurisdiction, 
and he is the man who administers this part of the 
Act—he and his helpers. Disqualification is not just as 
the senator outlined it, in other words, that you dis- 
qualify yourself so easily. 


Admittedly, possibly when we consider that I come 
from the ranks of organized labour, I should be taking 
the other position that they are all pure white and all 
are deserving; but we have to administer this Act, and 
I feel duty-bound to adhere to the Act as well as I can. 


There are many people who draw benefits where 
there might be work within 75 miles they could do, 
but because they are here and the work is there and 
they cannot travel to that work, we do not disqualify 
them for that reason. Am I not right? 


Mr. R. L. Beatty, Director General, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission: That is right. 


Mr. Ward: You just cannot say that because there is 
work and they do not take it, they are disqualified. It 
is a judgment thing, and it has to be because you have 
aS many cases aS you have claimants almost, many 
situations. There are family involvements, there is the 
weather, there is road conditions, and there are so 
many things. Our insurance people take these factors 
and look at them, and make a decision, which decision 
is appealable, as has been explained. 


I was tempted to interrupt at that point, to make 
the observation that ten per cent of the appeals are 
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allowed. This seems to have been a pretty normal 
situation down through the twenty-odd years of the 
operation of the Act. I think it is fair to make the 
observation that if this were not so, then our insurance 
officers would not be doing an adequate job. When I 
say “insurance officers,’ they are the people who 
make the decision in the first instance as to whether a 
claim should be allowed or not, but we do not disqual- 
ify just out of hand, as was intimated. 


The senator, of course, comes from Newfoundland, 
and we do have special problems there. The unem- 
ployment situation is pretty bad, the work availability 
situation is not good, and there are a lot of fishermen 
involved in it. As the Chief Commissioner has explain- 
ed, in the fishing industry, for every dollar we pay 
them we only take in ten cents, or for every ten 
dollars we pay out we only get one back. We do not 
judge our operation on that basis exactly, but this is 
one of the facts of our operation. 


Just to sum up, people are not disqualified in the 
rough manner that was indicated. I am sure Mr. Beatty 
can give you chapter and verse on this, but I am sure 
you do not want to take the time. 


Senator Fournier: No, I agree—well, I accept it. In 
other words, you have several officers across Canada, 
and they are the final judge. I go to my home office in 
Edmundston, New Brunswick, or I go to a Quebec — 
office, or wherever you have them, and they are the | 
final authorities who will decide whether I will qualify — 
or not. 


| 
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Mr. Ward: No. | 
Senator Fournier: Yes, they do. Do they have the | 
same policy right across Canada, the same training? 
Mr. Ward: Yes, and it would be very interesting for | 
you to see the tremendous lengths to which we go to | 
try to get equality of judgments. 


I might say, though, that they do not have the final 
judgment. As we indicated, there is the appeal pro- 
cedure. The final judge is our umpire, who, as you | 
know, is a member of the Exchequer Court of Canada. | 


Senator Fournier: This is not the point. I hope we | 
have not reached that far. Say, I am just a poor 
labourer as I call in my office, and I am disqualified | 
for some reason. They are the final authority. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, there are three levels of this 
decision. } 

Senator Fournier: I know I can appeal and all that, | 
but we resent appeal boards; we do not like to goto | 
appeal boards. I am, say, a labourer and I do not 
like to travel 225 miles from Edmundston to Bathurst | 
and spend two days, to go before the appeal board, 
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knowing before I get there that I am likely to be 
beaten. We do not like to be submitted to that, but 
that is what we are being submitted to. We are 
challenged to this sort of thing, and we do not like 
it. Surely there should be an easier way whereby I 
can be disqualified or qualified without going 
through all this procedure. It costs a lot of money, 
and most of us cannot afford it in the first place. 


_ Mr. DesRoches: I can only judge by the number of 
people who do appeal. I think Commissioner Ward 
will agree with me that organized labour knows all 
about the procedures, and I think they are all willing 
to help and they do help their members to appear 
before these appeal boards. 


I think it is difficult to see how it could be 
otherwise. If you are going to have an impartial 
board, then there has to be some formality, as you 
suggest. In other words, these people have to be 
brought together to review certain cases, and they 
have to examine them, but the claimant does not 
have to appear before these boards. In fact, I think 
it is the exception rather then the rule. These three 
board members, quite independently of us, try to 
make an impartial decision. As I mentioned earlier, I 
think the figures are in the neighbourhood of seven- 
teen thousand a year, so I do not think people are 
so averse to taking this route, and it is all to the 
good. 


Senator Fournier: I think we could have a long 
argument over that, because I do not quite share 
your views. I go back to the fact that nobody likes 
to-travel a long distance and go to the appeal board. 
He would rather settle his problem at home, if it is 
possible, over the table, and accept the burden or 
reward from it. 


Senator Pearson: There are a number of people 
who refuse short-term employment because they fear 
they are going to lose unemployment benefits. A lot 
of people in the general public are critical of this, 
but some of these people confuse unemployment 
with relief. Does that occur as often as some people 
think? 


Mr. DesRoches: Not to our knowledge. The law 
allows the claimant to earn half the amount of the 
benefits that he draws. Let us assume he draws fifty 
dollars: he can earn another twenty-five dollars with- 
out losing any benefit, so he can get his fifty plus 
twenty-five. Admittedly, this is not as high as he was 
earning before. 


It is true that beyond that point he loses at a 
fairly rapid rate, because if he earned any extra 
dollars he does not get it at all up to maybe another 
twenty-five dollars. So I think it is true that there is 
less incentive to take on work beyond a certain 
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point, unless he goes on to full-time work. He is 
allowed that margin of fifty per cent of benefits, and 
that is the way the Act is structured now. 


Senator Fournier: In appendix B you mention 
penalties on employers in arrears, $1,600,000. What 
do the penalties consist of? Is that fines? 


Mr. DesRoches: These would be the fines that have 
been imposed. 


Senator Fournier: Is that fines plus the amount 
due or just fines? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is not a court fine; it is a 
penalty that is imposed under the Act for arrears. 


Senator Fournier: Is that for a period of one year 
or all over the period from July, 1941? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is for the entire period. 


Senator Fournier: In appendix E you have figures 
up to 1967, and we are now in 1969. Were not 
figures for 1968 available? 


Mr. DesRoches: I would have to turn to Mr. 
Macdonnell. We did not have the D.B.S.... 


Mr. D. J. Macdonnell, Chief, Coverage Division, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission: We quote these 
four figures for comparison, because the rates were 
amended in 1968, effective 30th June, so that the year 
1968 would not have reflected a fair picture, with half 
of the year paid at the old rate. From June 30th on 
many claimants would begin to build up higher entitle- 
ment, but it would not be really apparent until 1969 
when a full year had elapsed. We thought it would 
distort the picture. 


Senator Fournier: I have another question which 
follows somewhat the question by Dr. McGrand. On 
page 2 we have No. 7: 


The objective of unemployment insurance is to 
meet the personal income-loss problem of the 
unemployed person and his family by providing 
cash payments at regular intervals in lieu of 
wages lost through temporary interruption of 
employment. 


I feel that you are missing a word here. I would say, 
“Jost through temporary or pre-arranged temporary 
interruption of employment”. 


Mr. DesRoches: That covers a lot of ground. 
Senator Fournier: Let me explain this. 


The Chairman: Let him answer that. 
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Senator Fournier: Maybe I have not given him 
enough material. 


Mr. DesRoches: I would like to hear the explana- 
tion. 


Senator Fournier: I think you said, Mr. DesRoches, 
that people should not be working with the ambition 
of getting stamps only. I quite agree with that state- 
ment, but unfortunately we have too many people 
who are working for stamps only. We find it in the 
poorest regions where there are no factories and indus- 
tries, and only part-time jobs. Certainly there is a race 
to get the stamps, and it is impossible to get somebody 
to work unless you supply stamps. Then we have two 
problems involved. 


Not too long ago I wanted a painter at home. I had a 
week’s work for a painter, repairing a few windows 
and getting things ready for the summer. But I could 
not get a painter or anybody else, because they are all 
afraid of losing their unemployment insurance. This 
sort of thing is found all across Canada. It is very 
serious. I needed a painter but I couldn’t get one, so I 
have to suffer. 


I know not too long ago, in fact last fall, a railway 
trainman with a good salary was smart enough to work 
some scheme where he finally got laid off for some 
reason. He does it every year and draws unemploy- 
ment all winter, goes to Florida, trades his car, and has 
a great time. This is a fact. I am not throwing in 
something here that I do not know anything about, 
without giving you names. It is a fact. It is amazing 
how these people can take advantage of the govern- 
ment, and draw welfare and unemployment insurance 
up to $80 or $85 a week, whereas if they work, 
because they have no trade, they can only get $65 a 
week. They would actually be working for $20 a 
week, and so they say, “What is the use of working for 
$20 a week? ” Believe me, they are the experts; they 
know the game from A to Z. 


Mr. DesRoches: I can only refer to the campaign 
which we started, I think with some measure of suc- 
cess, last fall, to step up our control of benefits. I 
think we are doing more and more to control this—not 
that this was not done before, because I think it has 
always been done. I appreciate that these things do 
occur, and we are all aware that some of these things 
do occur, but I think we do take a lot of measures. We 
are caught here between the criticism that we are too 
harsh, and the criticism that we get fooled. I pre- 
sume you are pointing this out to me because you 
think we should control it better. We are in fact 
doing everything we can to control it better. We are, 
in fact, doing everything we can to control it, and 
we have several ways of doing this. This year we 
have certainly increased our effort, and we have 
recouped or re-established over-payments of the 
order of well over $3 million in the period of a year. 
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We have interviewed—I do not know the exact 
figure—something like 40,000 people during the 
winter, is it? 


Mr. Ward: More. 
Mr. Beatty: More than that. 


Mr. DesRoches: More than 40,000 people, yes, it 
would be. 


Mr. Beatty: A hundred thousand. 


Mr. DesRoches: A hundred thousand people, which 
is perhaps two or three times more than was done in 
previous years. We are more selective in the way we 
go after people; in other words, we have found ways 
of selecting the people we interview, and our techni- 
ques are more refined; but there will always be this 
situation in a scheme of this type. 


I think we have to be careful here not to assume 
that at some point we can completely eliminate this, 
We are fighting human ingenuity, and I do not think 
we can ever completely eliminate it; nor should we 
spend the money to try to eliminate this down to 
zero. All we can do is to try to strike a balance 
between what it costs us and what is an economic 
return. On those grounds, we have gone from per- 
haps a dollar-for-dollar return to something like 
$1.80-for-a-dollar type of relationship. 


So I think we have improved a lot in this area, but 
I am sure there will always be people with gimmicks 
and angles to play the stamps. 


Senator Fournier: There will always be room for 


improvement, too. 


Mr. DesRoches: There will always be room for 
improvement. I think programmes of this type have 
a margin of looseness of maybe the order of ten to 


fifteen per cent which have to be recouped by | 


control measures. 


Senator Fournier: Coming back to my case of the 


painter, of which there must be many hundreds or 
thousands of instances across Canada: there should 
be some amendment somewhere that if I need a 
painter of a week or three or four days, I could call 
the unemployment insurance people and tell them I 
need this man for that time, and’ then he should not 
be cut off. There should be a way. We are getting to 
be a little too slavish. 


Mr. DesRoches: I will let Mr. Beatty explain. You 
can be a temporary employer, if you want to duly 
register so that we can control what is involved. 


Mr. Beatty: If you want a painter and you find | 


that the man you wish will not come to you because 
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he says he wishes to remain on unemployment 
insurance, the action open under the Act is for you 
to report that to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission will then take appropriate action to invest- 
igate the case, and it is possible that this man will be 
disqualified from benefit by virtue of the fact that 
he will not take employment with you. 


_ Senator Fournier: This is just the thing we do not 
want to do. I am not prepared to report somebody 
because he does not want to work for me, because 
he is not going to work for me after I report him, 
and I have madean enemy for the rest of my life, 
because I have hurt this man, I have hurt his income. 
I have made myself an enemy. I do not feel like 
reporting somebody because he breaks the law. I 
would like to get the painter; that is my interest, 
while he is a friend of mine. 


Mr. Beatty: This is provided for under the Act. I 
well appreciate it is a difficult decision for you to 
make, but on the other hand if we want to control 
this kind of abuse we need the co-operation of the 
public and employers in general. This is exactly what 
we ask any employer in Canada to do. When a man 
claims unemployment insurance benefits, we can go 
back to that employer, if he refused a job with that 
employer, and ask the reason for refusal. Then we 
can use that information in order to investigate the 
man’s admissibility to benefit. 


I realize it is a difficult decision, but this is the 
area where we need information if we are going to 
be able to enforce this Act. 


Senator Fournier: I do not quite agree with you, 
because that is your thinking and it is your privilege 
and that is the way the legislation is made; but let us 
amend it to come to my rescue, not only your rescue. 
You are looking at it from your point of view. My 
point of view is that I need a man for a week, and I 
cannot get him. If I live in a large city like Montreal, 
Winnipeg or Toronto, I can go to a contractor, who 
will come with all his equipment and who is qualified 
to issue stamps, but instead of spending a hundred 
dollars to do my job it will cost me maybe three 
hundred dollars. This is another factor which has to be 
kept in mind. 


I think you have two weak spots in your system. 
There is the one that I cannot get the painter. I do not 
agree with you that you have to report him; I do not 
go along with that at all, and I should not be com- 
pelled to do that. There should be a way whereby I 
can get this painter and he is not affected. 


The other weakness in the system is that if, say, 
during the summer I need a carpenter for a week or 
ten days, I cannot issue the stamps. I should be able to 
get this man, a full-fledged carpenter, to work for me 
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and pay him the full salary he requires, obeying all the 
rules and regulations. Then he should be able to get 
stamps, not from me but maybe through your office. I 
should be man enough to go up there and swear a 
statement or make a declaration that this man has’ 
worked for me for so many days, and that he can have 
his stamps. I would be quite willing to pay my share of 
it. It is not that way now. 


Mr. Beatty: I am sure in your case you would, but, 
as the Chief Commissioner said earlier, this is a very 
delicate area as far as administration of unemployment 
insurance is concerned. You can appreciate that if we 
had a wholesale policy whereby anybody could 
become an employer, employ people and give them 
stamps: the benefit from these stamps, for every dollar 
you put in, is about forty dollars at the moment, so 
they are pure gold. 


Senator Fournier: Gold stamps. 


Mr. Beatty: That is really what they are. If we made 
it possible for anybody, for any casual kind of em- 
ployment, to get the stamps, we would open the door 
wide open for all kinds of possible abuse. We have to 
have a policy in this regard. 


I am sure there are lots of employers who would 
genuinely benefit from this, but unfortunately there 
are many who would take advantage of it. So the 
Commission has had to adopt the policy that if the 
employment is not for the employee’s trade or busi- 
ness—such as the kind of thing you mentioned, of a 
casual nature—we cannot allow in that situation the 
buying of stamps or the giving of a licence to purchase 
stamps. 


If it was for a very long period, you could make 
application to get a licence to purchase stamps; but for 
the casual sort of thing of a few days and so on, this is 
not possible under the present Act. 


Senator Fournier: Under the present Act, I agree 
with that. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: A lot of my questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been covered, but I was interested in Sena- 
tor Carter speaking about fishermen. I am from a 
province that does a lot of fishing, and I thought they 
got a fisherman’s insurance that covered a lot of their 
time. I thought the fishermen drew fishermen’s insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, that is so. I think what Senator 
Carter was referring to is that they can be disqualified. 
I cannot deny this, I think in particular cases they 
could be disqualified from drawing benefits; but the 
scheme has provided since 1955 or 1957 for coverage 
of fishermen, and they have special provisions and 
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special conditions which apply. This is a fairly elabor- 
ate scheme, in fact, for fishermen. 


Senator Inman: I know, because we have had some 
experience now with a firm after the lobster fishing 
was through. These men came from the States and 
wanted them to fish crab. They refused and said, “‘No, 
we are drawing unemployment insurance’’, and they 
were not going to miss that. However, they do now, 
because it is a big income. Our fishermen are pretty 
well looked after in Prince Edward Island, I must say. 


Mr. DesRoches: We have that complaint—and this is 
the other side of the coin—from employers who 
cannot hire fishermen because they are on unemploy- 
ment insurance. Again, the answer that Mr. Beatty 
gave is the only one that we can give at this point: any 
case like this should be reported to us and we will take 
proper action. 


Senator Inman: I appreciate what Senator Fournier 
said. I have found it, in my own case, very difficult to 
get anybody. There was an occasion when I had to 
have a new roof, or part of a new roof, put on to my 
house a few years ago, and I had to hire, instead of 
one man, three men, because the one man said he 
wanted to have stamps. So they took him off to do it, 
which they did not need to, but still there was nothing 
else I could do, because it had to be done. What would 
you say should be done ina case of that kind? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think there is much that 
can be done. You see, there will always be the type of 
employment which is fringe or marginal, and we cannot 
possibly open the door to cover this type of employ- 
ment; it is basically impossible. You would not 
maintain records, for example, in a case like this. It is 
all right if we could take one individual, as Mr. Beatty 
said, and trust him, but as a generality we could not 
simply trust everybody in Canada who had a little bit 
of repairs to be done to his house, to keep the type of 
information which we would need, to make sure the 
people were really unemployed at a later stage and 
qualified for unemployment insurance. 


What we are trying to do in this programme is to 
cover people who suffer a loss of income, something 
definite and clear. If we open this up to every kind of 
marginal type of employment, which is not really 
employment, then I think you are just endangering the 
whole fabric of the scheme. After all, you either have 
a plan which is orderly and which can be controlled, 
or you have something which is a farce and which you 
cannot control. We have enough problems controlling 
the marginal areas. If we extend this to cover everyone 
who works for half an hour or an hour for somebody 
else, there would be no way of controlling this kind of 
operation. I cannot conceive of any way of doing this. 
It would be like covering accidents without having 
adjudication of accidents; it is that type of thing. You 
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would have a car accident, and instead of going to an 
insurance company or adjudicator, you would call in 
somebody and say: “I had $500 damage to my car. 
Pay me. Do not look at the car and do not investigate 
and do not ask questions”. It is that type of situation. 


Senator Inman: Would it not be feasible to open it 
up to someone like myself who wanted to employ one 
person? For instance, I had a housekeeper engaged, 
and when she came she said, “Do you take tourists? ”, 
because my home is in the country. I said, “No”. She 
said,““I am sorry, I cannot stay then, because I want to 
get stamps.” Is there not some way that they can be 
protected? 


Mr. DesRoches: These are areas, unfortunately, 
that we have not yet covered and which it would be 
impossible, in our view, to cover. 


Senator Inman: Is there not thought of opening it 
up in that way? 


Mr. DesRoches: Not to domestic service or to 
casual employees of that type. I do not think we: 
could ever consider this. I do not see how it could 
be done. At least this would be our opinion based 
on the years of experience that our people have had 
with this scheme. I cannot conceive of any way that 
we could open it up and justifiably pay out insur- 
ance that the people would be in complete control 
of, at a ratio of whatever it is—a dollar for forty 
dollars. It sounds like a real good bargain. 


Senator Inman: The other thing I was going to 
speak of was the pregnancies. I understand that| 
would be a difficult thing, if it could be worked out.| 
You would have to create some sort of scale of time, | 
would you not, within which you could pay it? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. ; 

Senator Inman: Because there would be some big, 
differences. For example, some women could not 
work after the first month. 


Mr. DesRoches: I should emphasize here that we) 
do now pay benefits to people who are unemployed 
if they are laid off because of pregnancy, and as long 
as they meet the other conditions of the Act, and 
this is where the difficulty comes in; but there are, 
no provisions for covering that particular period of| 
confinement, and this would have to be defined, || 
think, the period before and the period after. | 


Senator Inman: It would have to be defined. || 
understand that. 


Mr. DesRoches: You could not leave it to fluctuate 
here and there; there would have to be a defined 
period on each side of the birth. 
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The Chairman: You do know, of course, that you 
are paying for more pregnancy conditions than you 
are admitting here this morning? 


Mr. DesRoches: I would not say that in fact. The 
actual date of birth is something which can be 
controlled. 


_ The Chairman: I am talking about the little time 
previous to birth. 


Mr. DesRoches: We do, because if people are 
unemployed—and some employers still lay off people 
for that reason; if they are legitimately unemployed 
and cannot find work, there is no reason why they 
should be disqualified. If, however, they are not 
seeking work and they are not capable, and they are 
deemed not to be capable around a certain period of 
time, in that case they are disqualified. 


Senator Inman: According to the Act, I understand 
if they leave a job they are disqualified. 


Mr. DesRoches: Just for a period, up to six weeks. 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: There is no provision under the 
law for a casual employer to report the employment 
of an individual—the painter that Senator Fournier 
referred to, and so on; there is no provision for that 
casual employer to report to you, is there? 


Mr. DesRoches: To report to us? If it is for his 
business, yes. 


Senator Sparrow: No, the senator wants to hire a 
painter. There is no obligation on him to report to 
you; the employee himself is the only one that is 
really required to report any additional income he 
has from any source? 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. He is specifically 
excluded from coverage. Therefore the employer 
does not have to take action. However, if he is in 
business there is a different condition, and perhaps 
Mr. Macdonnell could explain this to you. There is 
quite a difference between you, as a home-owner, let 
us say, employing a casual, and a regular employer 
employing a casual. Perhaps Mr. Macdonnell could 
draw the distinction. 


Senator Sparrow: I understand the distinction. 


Mr. Macdonnell: If the work is for the trade or busi- 
ness of the employer, then it is insurable whether 
it is casual or not. If the work is not for the 
employer’s trade or business—for example, if it is 
work done on his private dwelling—it just is not 
insurable, if it is casual employment. The only 
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exception to this is where it is continuing, year- 
round employment not for the employer’s trade or 
business. That would be insurable. But casual em- 
ployment, if it is outside the trade or business, is 
excluded from coverage, and the employer has no 
obligation to take any action. 


Senator Sparrow: The next question is: what is the 
total administration cost of your department in a 
year? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is going to run into fifty million 
now that the salaries have been adjusted. It was run- 
ning at forty or forty-one million per year, and it is 
going to run now up to fifty million with the latest 
salary adjustments. 


Senator Sparrow: So that including the benefits paid 
out and the cost of administration and so on, it is half 
a billion dollars a year? 


Mr. DesRoches: The government contribution runs 
about seventy or eighty million, and the employee- 
employer contributions run in the area of four 
hundred million—yes. 


Senator Sparrow: It seemed to me somewhere there 
it said your pay-out in the last fiscal year was $445 
million. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


Senator Sparrow: Plus fifty million for administra- 
tion is half a billion dollars. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


Senator Sparrow: In this committee we are trying to 
determine what poverty is, and I think we are all 
agreed it does exist in some areas. What we are expect- 
ed to do is to determine really what poverty is and to 
find a solution to it where it exists. 


From your information from your department and 
what you have read and learned of this committee and 
poverty as it relates perhaps to negative income tax 
and so on, do you see any area where, if a negative 
income tax system were evolved to alleviate poverty, 
that this would conceivably do away with unem- 
ployment insurance as such; or do you see a con- 
tinuing place in Canadian society for your programme 
as it exists? 


The reason I ask that is that in fact your programme 
is not a guaranteed annual income supplement; it 
happens to be probably a monthly or weekly income 
supplement. The reason I say this is that a person 
could in fact earn probably $6,000 or $7,000 a year 
and still collect unemployment insurance; he can still 
earn $649 a month for ten months of the year and 
collect unemployment insurance. This brings these 
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particular people far above the poverty line, whatever 
figure may be used, whether it is $3,000 or whatever 
the case may be; he is still far above the poverty line 
but still has an income supplement through your 
department. 


We are looking at this in two aspects: one, to allevia- 
te poverty, and to do so is to maybe combine even- 
tually a multitude of government services into one 
plan—Canada Pension Plan, unemployment insurance, 
social welfare benefits under the Canada Assistance 
Plan and so on. At the moment I cannot really see 
where maybe your programme could be included in 
this guaranteed annual income. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think this raises a number of 
points here. First of all, let me say that the point you 
make about the level of income that it hits is probably 
valid. The unemployment insurance programme is not 
aimed at relieving poverty at the $3,000 level. It is a 
form of protection, of participation by workers who 
are normally in employment. We do not look at their 
means and we do not look at their income over the 
yearly period, which is what you are looking at. Nor 
do we look at their investment income or any other 
form of income which is not derived from employ- 
ment, at the particular time that they draw benefits. 


So the only time we are concerned with their in- 
come is when they are drawing benefits. The rest of 
their income is not a concern of ours, and in this sense 
the programme is not aimed at a poverty level or lower 
level. It will happen, of course, that we will pay 
people, because they are on extended benefits, at a 
level where they probably fall below the line. In other 
words, if somebody is on benefits for a duration in 
excess of twenty-six weeks, which will happen, and 
drawing benefits at the rate of even our present top 
tate of $53, then obviously that person, even for half a 
year, if that is all their income, will probably fall quite 
far down the line, but that is not the aim of the 
programme. The aim of the programme is to cover the 
employed workers. 


In that sense, I would think unemployment insur- 
ance in that form will always be a requirement, if it 
serves a useful purpose for the protection of the indivi- 
duals. That does not mean it could not be fitted in 
with whatever other scheme you might be referring to 
under the heading of guaranteed income or negative 
income tax. 


What I would be afraid of in the one-shot total 
scheme approach is that that could be regarded too 
much as an administrative panacea, like unemploy- 
ment insurance. In other words, you set up conditions 
and you pay out, and everything is rosy and fine. I 
think income maintenance is only one aspect of the 
problem; so that if you concentrate all your efforts 
and all your money on income maintenance, all you 
are going to have is income maintenance. You still 
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need these other programmes which are not in the 
income maintenance field, to really solve your poverty 
problem. 


I do not think negative income tax or guaranteed 
income is a solution of its own. It is only another way 
perhaps of paying out certain moneys, and in that 
sense we could fit into this scheme, we could fit in at 
certain levels, and perhaps cover these part-time work- 
ers and so on. In other words, we could be relieved of 
this; we could be relieved of paying for retired people 
almost immediately by the fact that the Canada 
Pension Plan or old age assistance programme will 
come in. There is no reason why we should go on 
double-paying people at certain levels. 


I think someone has to look at this question of total 
cost-benefit. You say this costs half a billion, and that 
is true. Are we getting the most benefits for this and 
all the other half billions that are involved? 


Senator Sparrow: To pursue this, you would have 
figures at the moment, and it appears that about 
eighty per cent of the employees’ and employers’ 
contributions are paying for the twenty per cent of 
the ones that collect it. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think that is probably so. 
Senator Sparrow: Is that about right? 
Mr. DesRoches: Yes, that is about right. 


Senator Sparrow: What percentage of the labour 
force in fact never collects unemployment insurance? 


Mr. DesRoches: This we do not know. We do not 
have any data on this. I wish I knew. 


Senator Sparrow: Are you trying to compile, or is it 
your plan to compile this type of figures? 

Mr. DesRoches: We have a model now which we | 
have developed, and we could in time derive some | 
figures from this model, which is a sample of the | 
population that the people we cover in our program- | 
me. We could, through that model, ascertain what 
proportion of the people never draw benefits. We do | 
not really know, because over the year we get a | 
million claims or so, and there are obviously some | 
repeaters in this, even within the year, and then the | 
same people may or may not be involved from year to | 
year. So I do not think you can restrict yourself to a | 
year, but you would have to take a longer period to | 
really judge who draws and who never draws. } 


Senator Sparrow: There is an area in the lower- | 
income level where there will be people who are in | 
fact never unemployed as such, who are on a low- 
income level, but who are continually paying their 


contributions towards the higher-income people who — 
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are unemployed for two or three months of the year. I 
would refer to the higher paid categories of perhaps 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians who are unemployed 
for two months of the year, who may very well earn 
close to $7,800 a year, and who are being subsidized 
by the person who is making $4,000 a year but makes 
a continuing contribution. If this eighty per cent of 
these people are paying for the twenty, there seems to 
be an unfair advantage being taken of the lower- 
income people. 


Mr. DesRoches: If you speak of one individual, 
that would be so. I think in aggregate terms there is 
no doubt that there is more income if you look at 
the income brackets; there is a greater transfer-in at 
the lower incomes than at the higher incomes. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: There is no doubt about this in 
aggregate terms. 


What you are referring to is an individual who 
might not draw benefits but, as such, contributes to 
the pool from which the higher-income man draws. I 
think the only solution to this is to make the 
benefits taxable. 


The Chairman: Make the benefit taxable? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. I think the way to re-estab- 
lish the equity involved in this type of situation 
would be to tax the benefits. This would be your 
first step, if you like, towards your negative income 
tax approach. The fact that this is not done now 
does raise the question in people’s minds about the 
people who have substantial incomes in any event 
over the year and who add to this unemployment 
insurance benefit because they meet the conditions 
of the programme. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there a movement to do this 
as such, either on recommendation from your de- 
partment... 


Mr. DesRoches: I think you have to ask the 
' government. Yes, we are thinking this is the type of 
thing that might be desirable, instead of leaving it 
open to criticism that high earners are getting some- 
thing out of this fund which they do not need. 
Exactly how this would be done I do not know. It is 
the type of thing, I think, that would restore this 
element of equity which I think is what you are 
pointing out. 


The Chairman: If I may, speaking about equity, a 
Salaried employee over $7,800 is not covered, where- 
as a large number of tradesmen who earn eight, nine 


or ten thousand dollars are covered. Why? 


— 
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Mr. DesRoches: That is right. It goes back again to 
the original concept of the plan, that wage-earners 
were in less stable employment than salaried work- 
ers, who were in more stable employment by defini- 
tion. Therefore, I suppose it was felt that the ceiling 
on income for the salaried workers was a reasonable 
thing, because beyond a certain point there was no 
tisk of unemployment-appraisal. 


I think things have changed, and over the years the 
governments have raised this ceiling, but only in 
accordance with changes in salaries and wages. There 
has been no real re-appraisal of the fundamental 
basis as to why there is this distinction between the 
hourly-rated employee and the salaried employee. 
This is the kind of thing, again, which should be 
re-appraised if a total look were taken at the pro- 
gramme again. 


Senator Sparrow: On this income tax basis to 
equalize it, talking about having it included as in- 
come, this would go into the income tax areas that 
you are referring to. To be equitable, in fact, that 
portion of the tax would accrue from the benefits 
should actually go back to the unemployment in- 
surance fund benefits if the worker who is contri- ~ 
buting unfairly is to benefit directly from that so 
that all would share in it. In other words, the 
taxpayers of Canada as a whole would share in it. 


Mr. DesRoches: I would agree with you on the 
face of it. I think it is difficult to say whether that 
element of equity is imposed by the fund or im- 
posed by all the people. The government does con- 
tribute to this fund. Is this a responsibility to the 
people of Canada or to the contributors to the 
fund? I suppose your argument would be right: the 
first responsibility would be to the contributors to 
the fund. There is a choice there. 


The Chairman: What Senator Sparrow is saying is 
that if I contribute to an insurance policy—and that 
is what I am doing—it is not fair that you should 


divide the benefits to all shareholders? That is what 
he is saying. 


Mr. DesRoches: Except that the government pays a 
share of that fund. 


The Chairman: Yes. What is your total income a 
year under this, in one year? I was not quite clear. 


Mr. DesRoches: I had better give the exact figure. 
The Chairman: What is the total income in a year? 


Mr. DesRoches: The total income up to the end of 
March was $362 million. 


The Chairman: Take any full year. 
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The Chairman: It is $362 million, and the govern- 
ment pays in how much? 


Mr. DesRoches: And the government pays, out of 
this, eighty-six—I am sorry, I do not have the right 
figures. 


Senator Sparrow: The figure you have is $539 
million. 


Mr. DesRoches: It is $433 million. 


The Chairman: $433 million is the amount col- 
lected. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, and the government pays out 
$69 million. 


The Chairman: On top of that? 

Mr. DesRoches: No, within that $433 million. 
Mr. Beatty: No, that part of it. 

The Chairman: The total is $433 million. 


Mr. DesRoches: And the government pays $69 
million, 


The Chairman: How much of that did you pay out 
last year? 


Mr. DesRoches: We paid out $388 million. 


The Chairman: And on top of that you had 
approximately $50 million administrative expenses? 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


The Chairman: So, if anything, you went a little in 
the red, 


Senator Sparrow: Their figures show in their brief 
as $539 million. 


Senator Carter: $539 million you say on page 5. 


Senator Sparrow: They paid out $455 million 
according to their figures. 


Mr. DesRoches: This must be different, I am sorry. 
What appendix is this? 


Senator Carter: The top of page 5. 


The Chairman: Yes, the top of page 5: “‘During 
the fiscal year...” 
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Mr. DesRoches: I am sorry, mine was 1968. 
The Chairman: The fiscal year? 


Mr. Beatty: The rates were adjusted July 1, 1968, 
and we now get more contributions because of this 
adjusted rate. 

Senator Sparrow: The rates were adjusted up- 
wards? 


Mr. Beatty: The rates at the upper level. There 
were certain groups which did not pay before at all, 
so the upper level were increased in the fact that 
they did not pay previously. The rate of the people 
who were already paying was not changed. It was 
just the new group that were added. 


Senator Sparrow: Supplementary to that then, of 
that $539 million, what proportion of that is govern- 
ment contribution, and on what basis does the 
government contribute to the fund? 


Mr. Ward: 5-5-2 is the formula. 


Mr. DesRoches: The government’s contribution was 
$86 million out of the $539 million. I have traced 
my figures there. The basis of contributions is that 
employers and employees pay equal shares and the 
government pays one-fifth, which actually turns out 
to be a 5-5-2 formula. 


The Chairman: Are you clear, Senator Sparrow? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes, thank you very much. | 


Mr. DesRoches: But the administrative costs, I | 
might note, come out of appropriations; they have | 
nothing to do with the fund. 


The Chairman: Nothing to do with the fund at all, 
so that the fund is... 

Mr. Ward: In the black. ' 
The Chairman: In the black. The other figures had 


you in the red and had me worried. I remember 
when it was really in the red. 


Mr. Ward: Yes, so do I. 


Mr. DesRoches: The fund stands at $383 million at | 
the present time. | 


Senator Carter: What you are saying is that the. 
government contributes $86 million to the pot and. 
pays the administration in addition. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


“all? 
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The Chairman: $130 million altogether, approx- 
imately. 


Mr. DesRoches: $130 million, yes. You will not find 
these figures anywhere in administration. It is just that 
the salaries have recently been adjusted. I am giving an 
approximate figure. 


Senator Carter: I might come back to this seventeen 


per cent or this million that is not covered. Can you 


give us any breakdown of that million by groups? 


Mr. DesRoches: It is shown in appendix C, Senator 
Carter. 


The Chairman: The number of them add up to a 
million, Senator Carter. 


Mr. DesRoches: The breakdown is provided there. In 
other words, you have 180,000 workers in hospitals 
and charitable institutions, and permanent public 
servants at three levels of governments total 437,000. 
These are so-called permanent employees. 

Senator Carter: Yes, these are not totalled up there. 

Mr. DesRoches: They are. The 1,092,000 to the 
tight of that column is the total of those figures. The 
figures that are not totalled up are ones in the foot- 
note. 

Senator Carter: Yes. Have you any figures on the 
average wage since the new rates came into effect, the 
average weekly payment? 

Mr. Ward: Roughly $110 a week. 

Senator Carter: An average of $110 a week. 


Mr. Ward: The average throughout the country is 
around $110 a week right across the board. 


Senator Carter: As compared with $25.81 average 
for the year 1967? 


The Chairman: Benefits you are talking about? 
Senator Carter: Yes. 
Mr. Beatty: That is the benefits. 


The Chairman: He is talking about salary; he is 
saying $110 salary. 


Senator Carter: I am sorry. 


Senator Roebuck: Salaries and wages, that is over- 


Mr. Macdonnell: Yes. 
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Mr. Ward: Income of the insured population aver- 
ages out at $110 a week. 


The Chairman: The highest ever? 

Mr. Ward: I would say so. 

Mr. Macdonnell: Highest ever and going up. 
Senator Carter: That is the average salary. 


Senator Roebuck: That is not necessarily in purchas- 
ing power. 


Senator Carter: I was thinking about the average 
benefits. Have you any figure on the average benefits? 


Mr. Beatty: Average benefit would be just over $30 
a week now. 


Senator Carter: It has just gone up to over $30 
since the new rate. 


Mr. DesRoches: No, there is a difference. The 
actual average rate in February, 1969, was $31.42, 
which is the latest figure I have, but the actual rate 
is up to $53. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I know; I am talking about 
the average. 


Mr. DesRoches: But the average is $31.42. 


Senator Carter: I am comparing it with the 
previous years. I notice that although the average 
number of weeks authorized runs around 29 or 30, 
the average number of weeks paid is only about half 
or less than half. 


Mr. Ward: They find work. 


Senator Carter: They find work, yes. In other 
words, the bulk of people are not chiselling on the 
thing. 


Mr. Ward: No, not the bulk. 


Senator Carter: It is the exception, the people 
who take advantage of the thing. 


Mr. Ward: That is true, they get all the publicity 
unfortunately. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think that is so. I think we feel 
that ninety or ninety-five per cent of the people are 
bona fide claimants, and ninety-eight per cent of the 
amounts are paid to people who are justly qualified. 


Senator Carter: So that the ‘‘bad eggs” are not 
such a big percentage. 
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Mr. DesRoches: Well, they are there. 


Senator Carter: I know. I would like to come back 
to page 2 again, and these suggestions you made 
whereby you could make a better contribution to 
the fight against poverty. Could you do that and still 
retain your insurance principle? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think up to a point. This is a 
matter which could be debated forever, as to what 
are insurance principles in this context. 


I think the programme has departed from what 
one might call a very rigid type of insurance prin 
ciple. There is certainly a social element to it. I 
think we could make these changes or improvements 
without disrupting this total concept, but it is in 
surance of a particular type; it is compulsory, to 
start with, and that is different from commercial 
insurance; and I think the conditions are such that 
we do not, for example, go into the needs of the 
people. I suppose if this were commercial insurance 
or some other form of insurance covering this type 
of risk, you would have enlarged it to look at this 
type of situation. I think within the same context 
we could make these changes, yes. 


Senator Carter: You cannot adopt a needs test, but 
you stretch your insurance principle quite a bit... 


Mr. DesRoches: We do. 


Senator Carter: ...when the single man pays in 
just as much as the married man, and he draws out 
quite a bit less. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think that is true. Those are 
features that have been in the programme from the 
beginning. Whether that should be continued or not 
is a debatable point. 


Again, within the total context that Senator 
Sparrow mentioned: is not the role of this pro- 
gramme to look after dependency problems? In 
1940 it was considered that this was part of the 
programme. Should it be so in future? I do not 
really know. I think it is covered by family allow- 
ance. Should it be covered by this programme as 
well? These are questions which will have to be 
asked. 


Senator Carter: What has been the effect of the 
separation of the national employment service from 
the payment of benefits? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not want to comment about 
the Manpower side, except to say that the Department 
of Manpower was developed to promote and advance 
certain programmes of Manpower which have nothing 
to do with unemployment insurance. 
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In regard to the link that used to be made wherever 
the national employment service was used, in a way, as 
a policing device for insurance, that link has been 
pretty well broken or is very more difficult to apply. 
This is because there are separate agencies, and be- 
cause Manpower sees its role in terms of developing 
manpower resources, and does not see itself (and I 
would agree with this) as a (policing) agency for the 
unemployment insurance. I think in that sense the role 
has changed. 


Senator Carter: What is the position now of the 
young chap who is unemployed and who wants to use 
this period of unemployment to improve his skills by 
going to a vocational school? It used to be the case 
that if he went to a vocational school, he was disqual- 
ified for unemployment benefits. Is that still the case? 


Mr. DesRoches: That is still the case, but there are 
benefits provided in the Department of Manpower 
now; there are various types of benefits to which he is 
entitled there. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. DesRoches: If he were not entitled to benefits, I 
am not sure—would this still be the case? He is not 
available. 


Mr. Beatty: Yes, the great majority of cases are 
handled by the special benefit that is paid by the 
Department of Manpower, called the training allow- 


ance; but we still have a provision under our Act that — 


if for some reason or another he is not eligible for this 
allowance paid by Manpower, we can direct him to the 
training in this institution and he can continue to 
receive unemployment insurance benefits. There are 


not very many of these cases now, because most of | 


them are handled by the Manpower training allow- 
ance, but there are a few which still get unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 


Senator Carter: The ones that do not get unemploy- 


ment benefits but get paid by Manpower some sort of | 


salary or some sort of allowance: is that insurable 
income, can they qualify, can they get stamps? 


Mr. DesRoches: No, this is not considered employ- 
ment. The only provision we have for this is that that 
time can be added to his time for extension of the 
contribution period. In other words, if he worked 
before that period, then his entitlement carries 
through that period, if you like. 


Mr. Ward: It just sits still, When he comes back in 


the work force and starts getting contributions. . . 


Mr. DesRoches: We do not add to his contribution: 
There is no purpose to this. 
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Senator Carter: No, he is still unemployed 


Mr. DesRoches: If he finishes up with training and is 
still unemployed, that is a different problem. 


Senator Carter: How would your department be 
affected by a plan of some form of guaranteed annual 
income? 


_ Mr. DesRoches: I have tried to answer Senator 
Sparrow on this point. I am not too sure. I think, if I 
understand guaranteed income or negative income tax, 
this would apply at a certain level of income of two or 
three thousand dollars. I do not know if we are talking 
about four or five thousand, but talking of a level of 
two or three thousand dollars this would not affect a 
great number of our people at that level. We are 
dealing with wage-earners who are normally employed. 
It is true we have talked to-day about part-time em- 
Ployees and fringe employment, but the bulk of 
people who contribute to the plan are wage-earners or 
salaried workers who are in employment as their main 
occupation. 


Senator Belisle: You are talking about people who 
come under your scheme of insurance? 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


Senator Belisle: Not those that are down below 
that? 


Mr. DesRoches: No. These people do come in, but as 
part-time workers, as people that are marginally at- 
tached, or we might get them in on, let us say, season- 
al benefits. If they run through a period of hard luck, 
then we would get them and they do come into our 
scheme, but perhaps at what I might call a stage in 
their degeneration towards welfare. This is perhaps 
where we have to forge these links, so that somebody 
does find out if these people are there and whether the 
same people go through all these programmes. 


This is something we do not know. We do not know 
whether the same clients were through Manpower 
programmes, our programmes, and the welfare pro- 
grammes in the provinces. I think we should know 
more about the paths of these individuals. 


Senator Belisle: There is no co-ordination between 
departments in this way. 


Mr. Des Roches: This is a harsh statement; you have 
made it. I would say we should improve our co- 
ordination, let us put it that way. 


The Chairman: Our figures to date indicate that of 
the twenty per cent that are considered to be poverty- 
sticken in this country, by the definition used by the 
Economic Council, fifty per cent of those people are 
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employed fulltime, and yet they are below the pov- 
erty line. 


Mr. DesRoches: This is clearly a problem of wages or 
earnings, rather than a problem of unemployment, 
although I would suspect that some of these people 
would have this kind of pattern of part employment 
and part unemployment benefits. To the extent that 
our benefits are low, it does not help that situation at 
all. In other words, to the extent we pay fifty per 
cent, somebody is already at a low earning level. When 
he goes unemployed and we only pay half of that, 
then we are not helping the situation. In that sense we 
are involved at that level. 


The Chairman: A few minutes ago we talked about 
some inadequacies in our Act, which Senator Sparrow 
pointed out, and you agreed. Then you mentioned 
family allowances, and I did not stop you at the 
moment but I was going to ask you whether you 
thought that in the present day and age family allow- 
ances were meaningful. 


We get to the point where we now find that the 
lowest wage-earner pays the lowest premium, he has 
the smallest benefit and his need is greatest. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


Senator Belisle: Why would his need be greater than 
the man who earns a greater salary and becomes un- 
employed? Why would this man’s need be less than 
the man down at the bottom paying the least? 


The Chairman: Of course, if he is earning $7,800 
there is a little more fat. 


Senator Belisle: He is expected to save a certain 
amount of that. 


The Chairman: Yes, he has a little more fat than 
the other fellow. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think the fact is that we do not 
look at needs, and all we look at is earning power. 
In other words, if he is earning at that level and then 
we pay benefits at that level or in relation to that 
level, that is where this deficiency comes in. 


Whether we can fill that gap by some other 
programme, I do not think we can fill the gap. All 
we can look at is the earning power, and all we can 
do is raise our level of benefit so that if the man is 
at that earning level at least he does not just 
degenerate below a certain level. 


The Chairman: But what you are saying is that the 
gap needs filling. 
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Mr. DesRoches: It needs filling if over a pattern of 
a year the man has a low earning, and then he falls 
into a lower earning situation, and through unem- 
ployment insurance—and this is the regular pattern— 
he is not improving himself at any time. 


Senator Carter: I was going to ask one more 
question. Right along these lines, in paragraph 13 
you refer to other economic measures that will 
overcome and remove the causes of poverty. Could 
you elaborate a little bit? Did you have any special 
economic measures in mind that do not exist at the 
present time? 


Mr. DesRoches: No, I did not have any specifically 
in mind here. I think what we are suggesting here is 
that we should work along with the other program- 
mes. Let us take regional economic expansion. I do 
feel that, again, we should find some way of working 
with this type of programme, but this, again, would 
require a change in legislation. We have no flexibility 
to extend or not extend benefits on the basis of the 
conditions of an area. All we can do is follow the 
formulae that are laid down in the legislation. Exact- 
ly how this would be done I do not know. 


I assume these programmes would be there to 
overcome or remove the causes of poverty, which is 
not our problem, but we should either work with 
these programmes or not work against them. 


That is the other side of the coin, that sometimes 
the mere paying of benefits over a lengthy period of 
time is not good because it runs counter to some of 
these measures. I do not want to go too far into 
this, but I think relocation programmes, if they are 
good, would involve making people make a certain 
decision to move. If we continue paying benefits 
while this is going on, we are certainly working 
counter to the objective of the people who are 
working on relocation programmes. I am not judging 
the worth of relocation programmes, but I am 
merely saying that at a certain point these two types 
of programmes can run counter to one another. 


We have talked about people working for stamps. 
While they are doing this, they are not improving 
themselves, so we must be careful not to work at 
cross-purposes with other programmes. This is what 
we have in mind here, that we have to work with 
these other programmes and, to the extent they are 
there to solve the basic root of the problem, we 
should work with them and not at cross-purposes. 


Senator Carter: There have been occasions when the 
unemployment insurance organization has been used 
by the government to make supplementary payments 
separate and apart from the regular benefits; they have 
just used your machinery. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right, just mechanically. 
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The Chairman: And your money, too. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes, the seasonal benefits, that is so, 
but the TAB payments is an illustration. 


Senator Carter: You do not see any way in which 
that could be used? 


Mr. DesRoches: That could be as well. In the income 
maintenance field there is no reason why we could not 
handle the mechanics, just like the TAB payments 
mechanically are handled. 


The Chairman: What do you mean by “TAB” for 
the record? 


Mr. DesRoches: Transitional assistance benefits. 


The Chairman: I started out by saying that you were 
a long-time civil servant of varied experience, and I 
could have said a great deal more about you which is 
very favourable,—it will appear on the record—because 
you have great qualifications. But the witnesses from 
the departments are saying this to us: “Sure, but 
poverty is not our problem”’. Tell me, whose problem 
is it? Indicate or point a finger. Everybody says, ‘““Not 
our problem,” and everyone works within the Act, 
tries to do a good job, and there are no complaints as 
to what you are doing about Act at all, staying within 
that scope. Then whose problem is it? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not think it is anybody’s 
specific problem. I wish I could say. I think the 
government could make it somebody’s specific prob- 
lem, but whether this would be the right approach or 
not I am not sure. Obviously, included in the poverty, 
as the Economic Council defines it, are the native 
populations, for example. Are you going to remove 
this from the responsibility of somebody else? You 
have the untrained youth, which is another area: are 


you going to take this away from Manpower? 


What we need perhaps is to fix responsibility at a) 
total level for a total programme in the government | 
service (how this is done I do not know); in other| 
words, something that cuts across the lines. If you can) 
conceive of an organizational trick that would do this, 
then I think it is a better answer than to re-structure} 
another department, taking all the parts away from 
the others; because to-morrow somebody might say:| 
“Who is responsible for unemployment? ” I am not.) 
We are responsible for paying unemployment insur-| 
ance. Manpower is not responsible for unemployment. 
I suppose Trade and Commerce is not. Regional 
Economic Expansion are not. I think everybody hasa’ 
responsibility. I think the total answer is with the) 
government. , 


As to whether it would be worthwhile to create this 
inter-agency structure for this particular purpose, you) 


| 
i 
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are going to have to weigh the disadvantages of creat- 
ing another structure which would cut across. 


The Chairman: Did you know the Economic Council 
did recommend that. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. I have a feeling that Mr. 
Marchand’s department is supposed to take that role 
of leadership, and if it does then it is up to all agencies 
to work with the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion to try to fit in all the different parts; but 
somewhere along in between a new department and a 
co-ordinating department is the solution, I think, from 
an organizational point of view. 


The Chairman: Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: I would like to follow up what 
Senator Croll has been pecking at and what Senator 
Carter said. 


You have been very close to this question of 
poverty, and that is our particular job. I wonder if 
you have not given a good deal of thought to the 
general situation outside of what you have described 
as the narrow band of your own routine. That, of 
course, is your particular duty, and I have no doubt 
you are doing it well. Your duty is to protect the 
fund; that is the main duty that you have; but the 
key to your problem with regard to the protection 
of the fund and the satisfying of the need that was 
the basis of the original plan—and still is, the satis- 
fying of the need; the key to it is the availability of 
employment. When there is a great number of people 
unemployed, you in your fund are in trouble. When, 
on the other hand, wages are high and the cost of 
living is low, and so on, it would be very easy sailing 
for you. The wage rate is very important. 


I was shown a newspaper clipping yesterday which 
showed that some chap had left a job to go on 
unemployment insurance because he would get more 
out of insurance than he would out of the low wages 
that are being paid. 


Our problem in poverty is not only those who are 
unemployed, but those so badly employed and so 
badly paid while they are employed that they are 
below the poverty line. 
| There must be some general thoughts in connec- 
tion with it. You must have thought of them, in 
touch as you are with people in straitened circum 
‘Stances. Can you not give us some enlightenment or 
that? Never mind your own special duty and assign- 
‘ment, but can you not tell us something about why 
there should be poverty and unemployment in a land 
of plenty like this, with its extent and with the 
excellent labour force we have got? That is what we 
‘are interested in; that is what I am interested in and 
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that is why I am here. I am fighting poverty, not 
just for hand-outs but to see if we cannot find some 
recommendations to make to the government that 
will improve the economic condition of our people 
and make more employment and better wages, and a 
more complete and profitable use of our natural 
resources. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think if I had the answers your 
job would be rather simple, but I am afraid this 
would be over-simplifying my competence or my 
knowledge of the area. 


I suppose, like everybody else, I have to first of all 
find out exactly what the problem is to start with. I 
have read the report of the Economic Council. 
Poverty is relative, and it seems to me that what we 
have to decide is how much poverty we are going to 
bear, and then how many direct measures are we 
going to take? I think the government is taking 
direct measures. 


How effective is income maintenance as a device 
that is useful beyond the direct measures? You have 
listed the creation of job opportunities and the 
upgrading of people, and I think all of these things 
are part of the solution. 


When we get to income maintenance, which is per- 
haps the area which is attracting the most interest at 
the moment, I think we have to ask ourselves: Is this 
going to solve the problem of the particular group 
that we have in mind? Are people equipped? 


Senator Roebuck: Do you think it will? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not know. I wonder if people 
are equipped to solve their own problems by them- 
selves. I will not go into other programmes, but just 
let us look at our programme. Is the fact that we 
have paid unemployment insurance to people who 
are in marginal employment, helped them get out of 
marginal employment? I am not talking here about 
the people who are in steady employment and who 
then have a bad luck period here and there and it 
fills their gap. I think this is fine. I am talking about 
the people who have not been able to help them 
selves, who have not the capabilities, who have not 
the steadiness to continue on. Is supplementation of 
income a valid solution? This is a very hard ques- 
tion. I do not know if anyone has the answer to 
this. 


I think we fall too easily into the trap that these 
things are easily done administratively. I crank up a 
guaranteed income scheme, and it is nice and neat, 
but does it help the people who get the money? All 
it does is put money in their hands. Does it help 
them solve their problem? 


Senator Roebuck: It puts them in the position to 
pay higher rents. 
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Mr. DesRoches: It does, if they take the option to 
pay higher rent rather than do something else, which 
is still the option they have. I do not want to be 
cynical here, but I think this has to be examined. 


Senator Roebuck: That is what has happened to a 
lot of our hand-outs so far, you know. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 


The Chairman: While you are at it, Mr. DesRoches, 
would you say that the money we pay out under old 
age security is not beneficial and is not providently 
used? 


Mr. DesRoches: I would not argue that at all. I 
think the old age pensioners as a group are probably 
people who can be trusted to make use of this 
money, because they are at the level where they 
need the basic necessities of life, in the sense 
that’). 


The Chairman: They are not throwing the money 
away. 


Mr. DesRoches: They are not throwing the money 
away. 


The Chairman: Then [| take you back to the 
younger group. You were around here when the 
arguments were made against family allowances, that 
the money would be spent in beer parlours and 
thrown away. What has been the experience of the 
country in that respect? 


Mr. DesKoches: I would not know. I am not 
suggesting again, that people throw this away, but I 
am not sure that they take the options that solve 
their problems permanently. As to whether or not 
they throw their money away, it is a free country 
and I think they can do what they like with the 
money, this is fine; but is it helping to solve a 
problem in the long run? It is really a question you 
have to ask yourselves. 


The Chairman: While we are at it, it seems to me 
that both the short-range and the long-range solution 
for the poor, is to put cash into their pockets. Why do 
we constantly mistrust them? They have never had 
the cash. We put cash into other people’s pockets and 
they seem to get along well. Why do we always sit 
back and say no? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, we have batteries of program- 
mes that do this—Canada Assistance Plan through 
welfare programmes, our programme, the family 
allowance programme. I do not think you can say 
there are no programmes that do this. I think what 
you have to ask yourselves is whether these program- 
mes are effective for doing what you want to do. 
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The Chairman: Then we are into an administrative 
problem, as we were saying. If the programmes are 
there and the funds are there, is it not a matter of 
administration? 


Mr. DesRoches: Well, it is a matter of administration 
merely to give the money out. What I am saying is that 
this is easy to do, but what you have to ask yourselves 
is: Is this going to do the job that you want done, 
either in the short-run or the long-run? In the short- 
run it will mean that people have income, but if 
everybody has the same income and everybody is in 
the same situation, are you improving relatively— 
because poverty is a matter of relativety—the people 
that you want to help, and what is the kind of help 
that they need? 


The Chairman: We have asked you questions today 
about income maintenance and guaranteed annual 
income, but actually what we have been talking about 
at other times is services and attitude as well. But, 
when we start talking about money and providing it 
for these poor people, there is a certain amount of 
wondering whether the poor can be trusted with 
money. 


I put it to you this way. As long as you and I can 
remember, poverty has been studied by the experts in 
Canada and every other country; yet we have poverty 
and even an increasing amount of poverty. 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is it not time that we ought to go to 
the people who are poverty-stricken, to find out what 
they know about this problem? 


Mr. DesRoches: I do not doubt this. This is much 
beyond my own competence. Exactly what you are 
going to do once you have talked to them, of course, I 
do not know. I do not disagree that you should seek 
their advice. This seems to be jelling up in some 
provinces where they are in fact grouping together 
into associations, and perhaps if they have a voice they 
can express their own needs. That is one way of 
finding out what they need. 


} 

However, as to exactly what the solutions are, | 
think the battery of all these programmes is still the 
only answer. I do not think guaranteed income or any 
one measure will solve the problem. 


The Chairman: What you are saying is that some’ 
thing that was suggested by the Economic Council and 
something that you think is worth examining, is 4 
central agency to attack poverty. 


Senator Roebuck: And to analyze the problems. 


Mr. DesRoches: We have had that. 
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The Chairman: And it has not worked obviously. 
Mr. DesRoches: It has not worked. 


The Chairman: But you said something about con- 
sideration of a body. 


Mr. DesRoches: Some kind of co-ordinating force, 
yes. It would have to have enough teeth to do the job. 
I think the Regional Economic Expansion, as I see it, 
seems to have this kind of approach. 


The Chairman: The bill? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. When the bill is passed, then 
what happens IJ do not know. 


The Chairman: But the powers of the minister under 
this bill, by the minister’s own words, are limitless. I 

_ think that is what he said. 
Mr. DesRoches: That seems to be. 


The Chairman: So there is an attempt there towards 
some solution. 


__ Mr. DesRoches: That is right. 
The Chairman: On a regional basis anyway. 


Mr. DesRoches: That is right; it is a regional ap- 
_ proach. 


Senator Fournier: When the insurance was instituted 
in the early 1940s, I think the purpose of the insur- 
ance was that if I was working it was more of an 
insurance of my income, and if there were a break in 
my salary somehow I would have insurance. Have we 
gone out of this framework so that we do not look at 
it this way somehow? 

| Mr. DesRoches: There was a further factor. It was 
_ based on the idea that you could predict unemploy- 
ment; that you would have cycles and these things 
would be predictable up to a certain extent. Without 
being an economist myself, I think I could bring 
»economists here who would disagree with the view 
that unemployment of a severe nature is predictable. 
_ So it isa form of prepaid protection of income for the 
| individual. 

Where we departed from this is when we disregarded 
| either the cost of the benefits paid—and that was the 
_ case with the fishermen—or where we disregarded the 
| conditions of insurance in the case of seasonal bene- 
fits, for example. So there have been departures. 


Senator Fournier: Do you not think we have made it 
a little bit too easy by cash payments? Should we not 
have said right at the beginning, which was the right 
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time: “We will give you $25 a week, but you have to 
produce two days of work somewhere’? 


Mr. DesRoches: I think this would go against the 
political philosophy of a lot of people, including my 
own. I am not sure that one can force people to do 
what they do not want to do, and this is exactly what 
this would have drifted into—the labour camp idea. I 
am sure you do not mean this. 


I think that all this scheme was ment to do—in spite 
of the other views that we have had—was to make it as 
easy and with as little red tape as possible, for people 
to qualify in dignity and with right. 


If you impose these conditions, then you can super- 
impose the obligation to work. I know that there is 
some talk of forcing people to go to work in order to 
receive benefits, but I think this is probably an archaic 
concept which it would be difficult to justify in this 
day and age. 


Senator Roebuck: Impossible. 


Senator Fournier: I agree you may have a point. 
We may say it is impossible, although nothing is _ 
impossible when you want to do something. 


Mr. DesRoches: I am not saying impossible. It 
might be against the grain of a lot of people. 


Senator Fournier: I think the labour unions would 
oppose it. 


The Chairman: He says he does too. 


Senator Fournier: We have to look at the situation 
in which we are to-day and face the facts as we see 
them, not only in unemployment but in welfare. I 
believe we have spoiled the people by hand-outs, and 
that all they think of now is getting something out 
of the country for free. 


Mr. DesRoches: Then whose responsibility is it to 
re-structure the programmes to make them more 
adaptable to the conditions? I am not sure I would 
agree with you fully. I think there are abusers of all 
these programmes, but they are not the majority, 
and we have a responsibility to ensure... 


Senator Roebuck: What would have been the 
situation if we had not had these programmes? We 
would have had riots and uproars, all sorts of things, 
heart-rending conditions. 

Mr. Ward: Depressions. 


Senator Fournier: We have all kinds of riots now. 


Senator Roebuck: Nothing like it in Canada as 
compared with the country to the south. 
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Senator Inman: Can I ask: why are hospital work- 
ers exempted? 


The Chairman: I was going to ask; I had tha 
question. 


Mr. DesRoches: I think it is a multiplicity ot 
reasons. Probably because in those days hospitals 
were operated in large measure by religious organiz- 
ations, and the labour portion was not highly or- 
ganized. That is not the situation to-day. I think that 
has been the main reason. 


The Chairman: But I can remember that was a sore 
point with us when we brought the Act in. That was 
the argument used at the time. It was a good 
argument, but the argument no longer exists today 
and has not existed for ten years. Is that true? 


Mr. DesRoches: Yes. 


Mr. Beatty: There was also the thought thougn 
that the hospital was operating on a very narrow 
margin of profit, and to impose this added burden 
on the administration of the hospital when it was 
touch-and-go as to whether it could meet its finan- 
cial commitments, would in fact be a hardship that 
was not justified. 


The Chairman: So instead of giving the hardship to 
the hospital, they put it on the people. 
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Mr. Ward: That is right, the philosophy being it 
would make the workers subsidized. 


The Chairman: That did not make much sense 
then and it does not make much sense now. I hope 
that at the first opportunity you will make some 
recommendations with respect to it, which are long 
overdue. 


Senator Roebuck: Since management has been 
rather generous in their expenditures as it is, I do 
not know why they cannot take in this as well. 


The Chairman: And the government’s contributions 
are very handsome, Any other questions? 


Senator Roebuck: And their expenditures are 
fantastic. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, you have been very 
helpful to us this morning. You have been very 
frank, and you have given us some interesting 
matters to consider. On behalf of the committee, Mr. 
DesRoches, I want to thank you and the members of 
the commission who accompanied you. You will, of 
course, send us the answers which we requested, 
Thank you very much. 


Senator Roebuck: I move we adjourn. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “J” 


SUMMARY OF BRIEF 
TO SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
FROM UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Substance of Information Supplied 


1. Outline of the function and scope of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, indicating its main 
features, what it is designed to do, the limitations 
imposed by the nature of the program, and the 
impact of this program on the problem of poverty. 


2. Comments on the degree of present integration of 
unemployment insurance with other social security 
“measures, indicating some gaps and inadequacies. 


3. Suggestions regarding possible improvements in 
the unemployment insurance program that would 
have some effect in reducing poverty. 


Main Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. Unemployment insurance can have only a limited 
effect in dealing with poverty because 


(a) its operation directly affects only wage 
earners and their dependents, 


(b) its main purpose is to compensate for the 
temporary loss of earnings and, thus, to 
prevent those who are already in employment 
from suffering destitution and poverty as a 
result of losing their employment. 


2. Within its proper sphere of operation the unem- 
ployment insurance system could be expanded so as 
to have a more comprehensive effect in lessening 
poverty and reducing dependence on welfare. Possi- 
ble areas of change are wider coverage, more effec- 
‘tive benefit provisions, treating loss of employment 
‘as compensable when it results from sickness or 
pregnancy, improved integration with other forms of 
social development programs, and improved liaison 
with the agencies that administer them. It should do 
“more than alleviate the loss of earnings; by acting as 
a channel to other related programs, it should facili- 
tate the re-absorption in gainful employment of a 
greater proportion of the unemployed. 


List of Appendices 
A, Unemployment Insurance in Canada—Description 
of the program and its development to date. 


B. Unemployment Insurance Fund—Revenue and 
Expenditure table showing amount of benefit paid 
from 1 July, 1941 to 31 March, 1969. 
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C. Unemployment Insurance Coverage—Estimated 
number of insured and non-insured employees at Sept- 
ember 1968. 


D. Recipients of Unemployment Insurance Benefit in 
1967—tables showing the distribution according to 
earnings ranges of: 


(1) All recipients with dependents and all without 
dependents. 


(2) The number of male recipients and the number 
of female recipients who support dependents. 


E. Average duration and Rate of Unemployment In- 
surance Benefit—1964 to 1967. 


OTTAWA, 26 May, 1969. 


TO: 
FROM: Unemployment Insurance Commission 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


1. In submitting comments to the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission wishes to preface these by saying that the 
Commission is aware that the unemployment insur- 
ance programme can have only an indirect impact on 
the poverty situation. By its very nature unemploy- 
ment insurance can deal only with a defined and 
limited set of disturbances in the economic weather. 
Within those limits it can and does play a useful role. 


2. This presentation is intended to outline briefly 
what the unemployment insurance programme is, 
what it is designed to do and what it cannot do; 
second, to show where unemployment insurance fits 
in with the rest of the system of social security, 
pointing out some places where there are gaps or 
possible overlapping; third, to indicate some areas 
where, within its proper sphere of operation, the exist- 
ing unemployment insurance programme could be 
extended and improved, in order to achieve a program- 
me that is more effective and also better integrated 
with other programmes. 


3. It is hoped that this information will help the 
Senate Committee to better discern the precise needs 
to be dealt with and the most effectual ways of 
meeting them. 


4. Some additional details and supporting data are 
given in the appendices. 
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Function and Scope of Unemployment Insurance 


5. In order to assess the contribution that unem- 
ployment insurance can make towards supplying a 
remedy for poverty it is necessary to understand its 
character and purpose. 


6. Stated briefly, unemployment insurance is a sys- 
tem for providing protection against loss of wages 
resulting from involuntary unemployment, so that 
the unemployed person will continue to receive cash 
payments at regular intervals for a specified length of 
time as an aid towards maintaining him until he can 
get back into employment. In order to receive this 
benefit he does not have to show need or be 
subjected to any examination of his means. His 
eligibility to receive payment is conditional on his 
satisfying the legal requirements, namely, that he has 
had the necessary previous attachment to insured 
employment, that his unemployment has not been 
brought about by his own action, and that he is able 
and willing to work but unable to find suitable 
employment. The details of the unemployment in- 
surance scheme as established in Canada are shown 
in Appendix “A”. 


7. The objective of unemployment insurance is: 


To meet the personal income-loss problem of the 
unemployed person and his family by providing 
cash payments at regular intervals in lieu of 
wages lost through temporary interruption of 
employment. (Under the present program in 
Canada benefit payments are made every two 
weeks.) 


In meeting this objective, three main benefits 
accrue to the economy and the workers: 


(1) It helps to maintain consumer purchasing 
power in the local community and through- 
out the country during such unemployment, 
and thus prevent the spiral whereby decreased 
purchasing power results in decreased pro- 
duction and thus further reduces the opportu- 
nities for employment. 


(2) It assists trained workers to preserve their skills 
by sparing them the necessity when unem- 
ployed of abandoning their previous trade 
and being forced to accept unskilled or un- 
suitable work in order to avoid destitution. 


(3) It foster the best utilization of the country’s 
labour force and helps to stabilize employ- 
ment by preventing the dispersal to other 
parts of the country of an employer’s trained 
labour resources during temporary layoffs. 


8. Unemployment insurance is of direct benefit only 
to those who have recently been in wage-earning 
employment covered by the scheme and to their 
dependents. (At present about 83% of those in 
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wage-earning employment are cuvered—see Appendix 
C.) Unemployment insurance does not help the 
unemployed workman who has always been self- 
employed or engaged in a non-insured employment, 
or the mother who is the head of a family but because 
of small children cannot take paid employment 
outside her home, or the person who has never been 
able to work because of physical or mental disabi- 
lity. It does not lift people out of poverty. Its 
benefits tend to be limited to the prevention and 
alleviation of poverty in the segment of the popula- 
tion that normally has employment and that would 
be poor were it not for unemployment insurance 
benefit being available when unemployment strikes. 


9. For the segment protected by unemployment in- 
surance the system has advantages that make it prefer- 
able to other forms of assistance. Insurance is a meth- 
od to prevent destitution and poverty, not solely to 
relieve these conditions after they occur. The right to 
benefit grows out of the work performed; the more an 
individual earns the greater is his protection. As the 
unemployment insurance benefits are paid without 
regard to the means of the claimant, he can supple- 
ment the benefits by his own savings or other re- 
sources; thus the programme is an extension of self- 
support. Moreover, the benefits are paid as a matter of 
right, not charity, which protects the rights and self- 
respect of the recipient. Finally, the fact that contri- 
butions are paid fosters a sense of financial responsi- 
bility on the part of beneficiaries. They know that 
increased benefits have to be paid for by increased 
contributions. 


10. Moreover, the flexible character of unemploy- 
ment insurance makes it a highly useful and adaptable 
tool. The fact that the benefits are graded to the 
individual’s normal level of earnings means that un- 
employment insurance can be applied to an immense| 
range of jobs and industries, irrespective of seasonal or 
regional variations, or whether the location is urban or 
rural, or how the worker is paid, or what the worker's 
sex or age may be. 

| 


11. During its 28 years of operation since 1941 the 
unemployment insurance programme, as shown in| 
Appendix B, has put over six billion dollars into the 
hands of unemployed persons, mostly in relatively 
small individual amounts, to help maintain their in-| 
come and purchasing power while out of work. The 
programme is self-sustaining through the contributions 
paid by insured workers and their employers and the 
government. During the fiscal year just ended (31| 
March 1969) revenue was $539 million, benefit pay” 
ments amounted to $455 million and at 31 March the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund had a balance of a) 


million. 
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integration of Unemployment Insurance with 
Other Social Security Measures 


12. It has to be recognized that by its nature the 
unemployment insurance system is limited in its 
operation. It is and is meant to be only a first line of 
defence against need and only against a particular kind 
of need—that resulting from loss of earnings. Conse- 
quently, it has to be supplemented in two directions 
by some other form of assistance. The first is to 
provide for those who cannot be accommodated 
within the unemployment insurance system, such as 
the self-employed. The second is to take care of those 
who are within the system but whose benefits have 
been exhausted or are insufficient to maintain an 
adequate level of income throughout their periods of 
unemployment. 


13. Pending the introduction, therefore, of other 
economic measures that will overcome and remove the 
causes of poverty, there remains the need for other 
forms of assistance in order to provide for those whom 
unemployment insurance does not protect, those 
whom it has ceased to protect or protects inadequa- 
tely, and those whose poverty is not the direct result 
of unemployment. 


14. As already mentioned, unemployment insurance 
does not lift a poor man out of his poverty; it only 
helps to keep him from dropping below the level 
where he was—before he lost his job. Moreover, as the 
benefits are in proportion to the previous earnings, the 
workers in the lowest paid segment of the labour force 
get relatively little, although their need may be as 
great as another person’s. Unemployment insurance of 
course insures a worker against the loss of only those 
earnings that he actually had; its benefits are graded as 
a proportion of those earnings. For a claimant with a 
‘dependent the weekly benefit is about 50% of his 
normal weckly earnings and for a claimant without a 
dependent it is about 40%. For this reason unemploy- 
‘ment insurance is only a partial answer to the problem 
of those who suffer from chronic under-employment 
because of the casual or seasonal nature of their work. 


15. Appendix D shows the number of claimants in 
1967 by earnings ranges and indicates the percentage 
of persons receiving help from the unemployment 
‘insurance system who, according to the level of their 
‘normal earnings, could be regarded as among the really 
poor. Appendix E, which covers a four-year period, 
shows the average number of weeks of benefit for 
which the claimants qualified, the average number of 
weeks of benefit that they actually drew before find- 
ing employment, and the average rate of benefit re 
ceived. It should be understood that the higher rate 
payable when a claimant has dependants is the same 
whether his dependants number more than one or 
only one. 


16. Not only are there areas in which the benefits 
‘available under the unemployment insurance system 
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to wage-eatners may have to be supplemented and 
other existing types of help provided for those who 
are not wage-earners; there are also gaps in the existing 
social security system in Canada that no programme 
specifically deals with, even though the people af- 
fected are wage-earners. 


17. One concerns the wage-earner who loses employ- 
ment and earnings because of sickness. His loss is not 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation because it is not 
due to an injury or illness arising from the work he is 
doing. He cannot receive benefit under existing um 
employment insurance legislation because he is not 
capable of and available for employment. He is un- 
employed, however, in a no less serious way than the 
worker who has been laid off because of a shortage of 
work. Unless his employer is one of the small number 
who continue to pay their employees during periods 
of illness, that person’s only way to protect himself is 
to carry individual personal insurance against sickness. 
A case can be made for providing unemployment 
insurance benefit for this contingency. 


18. Another gap is the loss of earnings that generally 
occurs when a woman has to leave her employment on 
account of pregnancy. She cannot qualify for un- 
employment insurance under existing rules while not 
available for and capable of work. Although a growing 
number of employers allow maternity leave, ranging 
up to as much as 26 weeks in some cases, such leave is 
generally without pay. In a recent study the Canada 
Department of Labour found that “with few ex- 
ceptions employers do not continue wages during any 
part of maternity leave. A small percentage of em- 
ployees are covered by wage loss insurance plans 
which provide partial pay during maternity leave.” 
(Department of Labour News Release 23/69 issued 
April 28, 1969) There is no question but the contin- 
gency involved here is closely related to unemploy- 
ment and that for a family close to the poverty line 
the loss of wages due to pregnancy may be as Serious 
as the loss of wages due to lack of work. 


Possible Improvements in Unemployment Insurance— 
Effect in Reducing Poverty 


19. In several areas of the Canadian economy where 
there are pockets of poverty, the unemployment in- 
surance system has already been expanded so as to 
play a more effective role than at its inception in 
1941. The coverage has been extended to take in the 
primary industries of forestry and logging (1950), fish- 
ing (1957) and agriculture (1967), in all of which 
some degree of poverty existed. Seasonal benefits have 
been added, for the special protection of workers who 
become unemployed in the winter months and who 
cannot qualify for regular benefit. More equitable 
rules were introduced some years ago regarding the 
treatment of a claimant’s earnings from subsidiary or 
casual work while in receipt of benefit, with the object 
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of increasing his incentive to help himself by thus 
supplementing his benefit payments. 


20. There remain further areas where unemployment 
insurance could be applied and could have a more 
comprehensive effect in lessening poverty and re- 
ducing dependence on welfare. Some are indicated 
briefly here without going into detail. 


(1) The protection of unemployment insurance as a 
form of income maintenance could be extended to 
an additional segment of the working force and 
their families by taking in some of the major 
groups still excluded such as employees of hospi- 
tals. The estimated size of this segment is shown in 
Appendix C. 


(2) More effective benefit provisions might be devised, 
having regard to 

(a) amount of benefit in relation to normal ear- 
nings, 

(b) condition for eligibility, 

(c) the extent to which the basic benefit should be 
supplemented, particularly in areas where un- 
employment is more severe and tends to be 
chronic. 
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(3) Loss of employment due to illness or pregnancy 
might be included as contingencies for which 
benefit would be payable. 


(4) Improved integration might be achieved with other 
forms of social development and welfare programs 
in order to give maximum effectiveness to the 


overall system by closing gaps and eliminating 
overlapping. 


(5) Improved liaison could be sought between un- 
employment insurance and other agencies such as 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
and provincial and local authorities, so as to make 
the most effective use of resources, eliminate 
waste and abuse, increase public confidence in the 
system, and obtain the maximum co-operation of 
employers and employees and their organization. 


21. In saying this it is realized that, as the Economic 
Council of Canada stated in its Fifth Annual Review, 
September 1968, page 131: “No policies are more 
effective in helping to move families and individuals 
out of poverty than the combination of demand and 
supply policies required to sustain new job creation 
and the increasingly efficient use of manpower, capital 
and other productive resources.” 
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APPENDIX A 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


1. Objective 


The basic concept embodied in the Unemployment 


_ Insurance Act is a plan, designed to operate on in- 
_ surance principles and in which participation is man- 


datory for all workers engaged in any of the employ- 
ments that are covered by the plan, whereby such 
workers will be given a degree of financial protection 
against the hazard of losing their employment through 
causes beyond their own control. In the event of this 
contingency, an indemnity is payable that replaces 
part of the wages lost as a result of the interruption of 
employment. Payment is conditional on the worker 
being unable to get employment and being ready, 
willing and able to take suitable employment that 
becomes available. 


The indemnity or benefit is provided from a fund 


that is created and maintained by contributions from 
all the employed persons who are covered by the plan, 


together with matching contributions from their em- 


_ ployers and a further contribution from the Goy- 
ernment of Canada equal to one-fifth of the total 
_ contributed by the employees and employers. 


2. Basic Framework of the Plan 


When the 1940 Unemployment Insurance Act of 


Canada was being drafted, the two principal models 
| available for study were those of Great Britain and the 
United States. The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which came into operation in Canada in 1941, was 


Strongly influenced by the British plan. This derivation 


_ can be clearly seen in several significant features. 


\1. Contributions are jointly paid by the employer, 


employee and the government. 


2. On the theory of pooling the risks for the whole 
country, the same rate of contribution is paid for 
the same rate of earnings regardless of the greater 
or lesser risk of unemployment in a particular in- 
dustry or type of job. There is no experience rating 
under the Canadian scheme such as is found in the 
United States. 


| 3. The basic method of paying contributions initially 


adopted was by adhesive stamps, which the em- 
ployer buys at the post office and affixes weekly to 
the employee’s insurance book or card, the stamp 


Description of the Program and its Development to Date 


showing the value of the joint weekly contribution. 
As this contribution method was particularly suited 
for small firms, it was possible from the very begin- 
ning of the scheme to apply it on a compulsory 
basis to all employers. It was not necessary to 
exclude firms with less than a specified minimum 
number of employees, as the United States had 
done. An employer with even one employee had to 
see that the employee was insured. 


The system in Canada incorporates a graded plan of 
contributions and benefit, related to the earnings of | 
the individual employee. This feature was of particular 
value on account of the great size of the country, the 
wide regional variations in earnings and the extent to 
which Canadians tend to move about the country 
from one job to another. 


The precedent suggested by the United Kingdom 
plan, whereby there was tripartite responsibility 
(employers, workers and state) for sharing in the 
contribution was carried further into the administra- 
tive, adjudicating and consultative arrangements. 
Representatives of the three elements are found in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission which adminis- 
ters the plan and the Boards of Referees which hear 
appeals in benefit cases, and the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee, which keeps a watch on 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, from which the 
benefit payments are made. 


The most noticeable difference between Canada and 
the United States in regard to administration of their 
respective unemployment insurance plans is that Cana- 
da has a single centrally administered federal plan, 
operating in all parts of Canada under one Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission located at Ottawa, 
whereas in the U.S.A. each of the fifty States has its 
own separate plan, subject only to general and long- 
range oversight by Washington, mainly in regard to 
seeing that the State plans comply with certain 
minimum standards established by federal law. This 
system of separate State plans in the United States 
requires an elaborate system of reciprocal arrange- 
ments between the fifty States for taking and proces- 
sing claims, something not needed under the Canadian 
national scheme of unemployment insurance. 
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3. Principal Changes Since Inception 
of Canadian Plan 


Since the inception of the Canadian unemployment 
insurance programme in 1940, numerous amendments 
have been made with the object of making the pro- 
tection more effective, extending coverage to addition- 
al categories of workers and periodically adjusting the 
rates of benefit and contributions to keep pace with 
changes in the level of earnings of the insured workers. 


Expansion of Coverage 


Initially the plan covered only employees working 
for an employer under the employer-employee rela- 
tionship defined as a contract of service. Under a 
contract of service, whether written or oral, the 
employee agrees to perform services, subject to the 
employer’s right to exercise detailed direction and 
control both as to what is done and also as to the 
manner of performance. The programme therefore did 
not cover any own-account worker or independent 
contractor, that is, a person who undertakes to 
produce an agreed result but reserves to himself the 
right to determine the manner and means of accom- 
plishing that result. 


Initially a considerable list of categories of em- 
ployees were also excluded from the scheme, notwith- 
standing that they were employed under a contract of 
service. These groups were excluded on account of 
administrative problems or because they were of a 
typesthat seemed to be difficult to fit into a scheme of 
unemployment insurance basically designed for sal- 
aried or wage earners in industry and commerce. 


Some of these categories are still excluded but large 
groups of workers have been brought under the 
scheme in the intervening years. Examples are persons 
employed in transportation by water, stevedoring, 
transportation by air, lumbering and logging, agri- 
culture and fishing. 


The extension of coverage to fishermen, including 
self-employed fishermen who constitute three-quarters 
or more of the fishing force, broke through the earlier 
restriction of coverage to persons with an employer. A 
special scheme had to be devised in order to adapt the 
unemployment insurance provisions to fishermen. A 
similar extension of coverage to groups containing a 
substantial proportion of self-employed persons has 
been made in respect of barbers and taxi drivers. 


The main groups still not covered are the permanent 
public service (federal, provincial and municipal), most 
employees in hospitals and charitable institutions, 
domestic servants, teachers, persons in casual em- 
ployment not related to the employer’s business, and 
employees on fixed salaries over a specified yearly 
figure (originally set in the 1940 Act as $2,000 and 
raised periodically in accordance with rising earnings 
levels to the present figure of $7,800.) 
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Benefit 


Changes designed to liberalize the payment of ben- 
efit included: 


1. since 1950 seasonal benefit, available during the 
winter under easier qualifying conditions than 
regular benefit, has been payable to insured persons 
who are unemployed in the winter and either can- 
not qualify for or have exhausted their regular 
benefit. 


2. since 1953 an unemployed person who falls sick 
after beginning to receive benefit may continue to 
be paid benefit notwithstanding that he is in- 
capable of work. 


3. In 1955 a revision of the benefit formula resulted 
in more liberal payment of benefit through 


(i) putting the qualifying contributions on a week- 
ly instead of a daily basis; 


(ii) providing longer duration of benefit in relation 
to the number of contributions paid; 


(iii) providing that the duration would no longer be 
reduced by reason of benefit drawn on pre- 
vious claims, and | 


(iv) allowing a person who obtains casual or part-— 
time work while on claim to have a certain © 
amount of his earnings disregarded without 
loss of benefit. | 


4. A recent amendment preserves the benefit rights of - 
a claimant who is receiving training under the 
Adult Occupational Training Act by permitting a | 
suspension of the normal lapsing of his benefit 
period, 


In addition the weekly rates of benefit have been 
periodically adjusted to keep pace with the rising level | 
of earnings, so as to maintain the benefit ratio for a | 
claimant with a dependent at approximately 50% of | 
his normal earnings. 


To preserve the character of the scheme as insurance | 
against a risk rather than against a certainty, and to | 
control abuse, regulations were introduced that im- | 
posed additional qualifying conditions for receiving | 
benefit in respect of 


(i) persons employed in specified occupations of a | 
highly seasonal character in the industries of 
inland navigation, stevedoring and logging. 


(ii) women who applied for benefit shortly after | 
marriage. | 


These regulations could not be maintained for more 
than a few years in the face of complaints of discrim- | 
ination and were revoked. 
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Contributions 


Adjustments have been made from time to time in 
the rates of contributions, whereby the employer’s 
and insured person’s shares have each been maintained 
at slightly over 1% of the earnings. 


Social Insurance Number 


In 1964 the original unemployment insurance num- 
bering system for registration and identification of 
insured persons was replaced by an expanded system 
of social insurance numbers, administered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, but now used 
by Canada Pension Plan, Income Tax and other 
agencies in addition to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Reciprocal Arrangements 


These arrangements have developed with the United 
States for the taking and payment of claims for ben- 
efit filed in one country on the basis of credits 
acquired in the other, and for eliminating duplication 
of coverage and contributions. 


General 


The rules respecting payment of contributions and 
determination of entitlement to benefit have been 
adapted from time to time in order to cope with 
problems arising from new industrial and technological 
developments, extension of coverage to some em- 
ployments previously outside the scheme, and changes 
in employment practices. Some examples of situations 
where such adaptations have been made are: 


(i) employers with very large payrolls, involving 
many thousands of employees, such as gov- 
ernment departments and railways; 


(ii) peculiar work patterns or methods of payment, 
such as in lumbering and logging, stevedoring 
and the fishing industry; 


(iii) the spread of new employment practices, such 
as the five-day week, paid plant vacations and 
private supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans; 


(iv) the development of new techniques such as 
electronic data processing, which speed up the 
computation of claims. 


4. The Present Unemployment Insurance Programme 


Contingencies Covered 


These are involuntary unemployment due to lack of 
work when the person is able, willing and ready to 
take suitable employment but cannot obtain it; in- 
capacity due to illness, injury or quarantine where the 
‘person has already begun to receive unemployment 
insurance benefit before the incapacity occurs; and 
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periods of training under the Adult Occupational 
Training Act which occur during the currency of a 
claim for benefit. 


Persons Covered 


All persons employed under a contract of service 
unless in one of certain excepted employments. The 
major exceptions are the armed forces, police forces, 
the permanent public service, most hospitals and 
charitable institutions, private domestic service, 
private duty nursing, teaching, employment by the 
spouse, casual employment not for the purpose of the 
employer’s trade or business, and employment on a 
salaried basis where the earnings exceed $7,800 a year. 
Persons paid by the hour, day, piece or mile are 
covered irrespective of the amount of yearly earnings. 
Fishermen, barbers (other than the proprietor of the 
shop) and taxi drivers (other than the owner of the 
vehicle) are covered whether or not under a contract 
of service. 


Method of Financing 


There has been no change since the inception of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act in the 5:5:2 ratio of 
contributions by the employer, the insured person and _ 
the Government. The Government also pays the ad- 
ministrative expenses; they are not charged to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


Benefit Structure 


Prior to 1955 entitlement to benefit required at least 
180 daily contributions within the 104 weeks im- 
mediately preceding the date of claim, including 60 
within the last 52 weeks (or 45 within the last 26 
weeks). The rate of weekly benefit was related to the 
claimant’s rate of earnings through the average of his 
most recent 180 daily contributions. The duration was 
one day for each five days of contributions in the 
previous five years less one day for each three days of 
benefit drawn in the previous three years, giving a 
maximum duration of one year. 


Since the 1955 entitlement requires contributions in 
at least 30 weeks in the last 104 weeks, including 8 
contributions in the last 52 weeks, and if a second 
claim begins within two years, there must be at least 
24 new contributions since the beginning of the pre- 
vious claim. The rate of benefit is determined as be- 
fore through the average of the contributions paid. 
Duration is one week for each two weeks of contribu- 
tions, giving a maximum duration of one year. 


The periods within which the contributions must fall 
may be extended if they have been interrupted by 
periods of non-insurable employment, illness, de- 
tention in prison or loss of work due to a labour 
dispute. 


There is a one week waiting period for which benefit 
is not paid. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 


for the period I July, 1941 to 31 March, 1969 


Revenue 


Contributions: 
Employers and Employees 
Government 


Interest on investments 


Penalties on employers in arrears 


Less 
Loss on sale of securities 
Interest paid on loans 


Expenditure 


Regular benefit 
Seasonal benefit 


Balance in Fund 31 March, 1969 
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Revenue and Expenditure 


$ 
5,264,775 ,903 
1,052,364,650 


6,317,140,553 


362,034,309 
1,604,538 


30,517,545 


5,281,965 


5,159,751,705 


1,102,589,498 


6,644,979,890 


6,262,341,203 


382,638,687 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Estimated Number of Insured and Non-Insured Employees 


at September, 1968 


Workers in insurable employment 

Workers in excepted employment: 
Hospitals and charitable institutions 
Permanent government employees: 


Federal 170,000 

Provincial 165,000 

Municipal 102,000 
Teachers 


Salaried employees paid over $7,800 a year 
Nurses in private duty 


Police 


NOTE: 


Not included in the above figures are: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Armed forces numbering approximately 100,000 


Miscellaneous minor groups in the civilian labour force who are in excepted employment 


180,000 


437,000 
235,000 
165,000 
50,000 
25,000 


5,223,000 


1,092,000 


6,315,000 


83% 


17% 
100% 


such as professional sports, casual or part-time employment, private domestic service. 


Employers, self-employed persons and unpaid family workers. 
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RECIPIENTS OF U.I. BENEFIT 


APPENDIX D 


Calendar Year 1967 


(D.B.S. Annual Report on Benefit Periods Established under the U.I. Act in 1967—Table 6) 


Under — 
15.00 — 
21.00 — 
27-00\— 
55 100i= 
39.00 — 
45.00 — 
$1.00 — 
57.00 — 
63.00 — 


69.00 and over 


1. Number of All Recipients (Male and Female) 
by Range of Normal Earnings 


Recipients with Dependant 


Recipients without Dependant 


Weekly Weekly 
Benefit No. % Benefit 
$15.00 65 $8.00 470 ll $6.00 
20.99 430 12.00 3,170 6 9.00 
26.99 1,030 15.00 8,400 1055. 11.00 
32.99 1,870 18.00 17,615 Bed, 13.00 
38.99 3,410 21.00 29725 SH) 15.00 
44.99 5,935 24.00 39,180 Ue? 17.00 
50.99 10,590 26.00 50,695 83} 19.00 
56.99 14,320 28.00 51,605 9.5 21.00 
62.99 26,895 30.00 61,895 11.4 23.00 
68.99 73,015 33.00 95,765 17.6 25.00 
273,530 36.00 185,930 34.1 27.00 

411,090 544,450 100.0 


2. Number of Male and Female Recipients 
Supporting Dependants 


Male Recipients 


ale 


emale Recipients 


Weekly Weekly 
Earnings Benefit No. % No. % 
Under $15.00 $8.00 65 ~ - - 
15.00 — 20.99 12.00 320 al 110 sil 
21.00 — 26.99 15.00 600 2 430 2 
27.00 — 32.99 18.00 1,030 “3 840 B38) 
33.00 — 38.99 21.00 1,980 BS 1,430 8.9 
39.00 — 44.99 24.00 4,050 1.0 1,885 11.8 
45.00 — 50.99 26.00 8,375 Deh DING 139 
51.00 — 56.99 28.00 12,590 32 1,730 10.8 
57.00 — 62.99 30.00 24,870 6.3 2,025 12eF 
63.00 — 68.99 33.00 70,615 17.8 2,400 15.0 
69.00 and over 36.00 270,625 68.5 2,905 18.2 
395,120 100.0 | 15,970 100.0 


ee 
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APPENDIX E 


AVERAGE DURATION AND RATE OF U.I. BENEFIT 


The following information is taken from the report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee in July 1968 with reference to the operation of the unemployment insurance system. It 
shows for a four-year period covering the calendar years 1964 to 1967 the average duration in weeks 
for which unemployment insurance benefit claimants qualified, the average number of weeks actually 
drawn and the average weekly benefit actually paid. (The amount paid is based on the benefit rates 
applicable prior to the increase in the rates that came into effect at 30 June, 1968. Before that date 
the maximum weekly rate provided by the Unemployment Insurance Act was $36.00 for a person 
with one or more dependants and $27.00 for a person without a dependant. These have now been 


increased to $53.00 and $42.00, respectively.) 


1964 1965 1966 1967 


2971 2982 30.3 35 
13.0 12.6 12.6 132 
$24.55 $24.55 $24.99 $25.81 


Average number of weeks authorized 
Average number of weeks paid 


Average weekly payment 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON 


POVERTY 
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WITNESSES: 


From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister (Program Development); Mr. H. John 
Meyer, Acting Director, Program Branch; Miss Valarie Sims and 
Mr. Peter Penz, both of the Planning and Evaluation Branch; and 
Miss Jenny R. Podoluk, Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes O’Leary (Antigonish-Guysborough) 
Everett Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 
Hastings 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
| of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
| place; and 
| That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be 

named later. 
| After debate, and— 
| The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 

| January 23, 1969: 

“With leave of the Senate, 

| The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, second by the Honourable 
Senator Croll: 

That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 

pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 

be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

| That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 

| Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 

Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 

(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 10, 1969 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9:30 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Carter, Cook, Croll, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, and Roebuck— 
(10). 


In Attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director, Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty. 


A brief, prepared by the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
was submitted and ordered to be printed as Appendix “K” to this day’s 
proceedings. 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 


From the Department of Manpower and Immigration: 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister (Program Development). 
Mr. H. John Meyer, Acting Director of Program Research. 


Miss Valerie Sims and Mr. Peter Penz, both of the Planning and 
Evaluation Branch. 


AND Miss Jenny R. Podoluk, Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


(Biographical information respecting Dr. Dymond follows these 
Minutes.) 


At 12:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, June 
17, 1969. 


ATTEST: 


E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


William Richard Dymond was born in Toronto, and received his secondary 
school education at Upper Canada College, Toronto. Dr. Dymond holds a 
Master of Arts degree in Economics from the University of Toronto and a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, also in Economics, from Cornell University. His graduate 
thesis was in the field of studies of labour-management committees and the way 
in which they operated in the United States and Canada. He entered the service 
of the Department of Labour in the Economics and Research Branch in 1951, 
having previously been professor of economics at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Shortly after his entry into the service, he was appointed Chief 
of the Manpower Division of the Economics and Research Branch; on January 
1, 1957 he became Director of the Branch; and on September 18, 1961 was 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister of the Department. Dr. Dymond has been 
a sessional lecturer in labour economics at Carleton University, Ottawa. He 
has also lectured in this subject at McGill University, Montreal, and was a 
staff member of a management seminar held at the University of Southern 
California in the summer of 1958. Dr. Dymond has represented Canada at 
meetings of the International Conference of Labour Statisticians and has 
delivered papers at sessions of the American Economic Association, the 
American Statistician Association, and the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion. He was a member of a special Interdepartmental Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Statistics and has represented the Department of Labour in many dis- 
cussions with governmental and non-governmental agencies interested in labour 
relations and manpower. In 1965 he was elected Chairman of the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee of the Organization for Economic, Co-operation and 
Development in Paris, and he has since been re-elected to that position. In 
addition, he has served as an expert for many O.E.C.D. Manpower activities, 
including the 1961 “Examination of Manpower Policy and Programs in the 
United States.” He was one of the authors of the report “Skilled and Profes- 
sional Manpower in Canada, 1945-1965”, which was prepared for the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. As of January 1, 1966, Dr. Dy- 
mond has been the Assistant Deputy Minister in charge of the Program 
Development Service of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, June 10, 1969. 


The Chairman (Senator David A. Croll) in 
the Chair. 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
order. It is very gratifying to see more than a 
quorum here at exactly 9.30. Thank you very 

much. 
_ We will put the brief on the record. (See 
_ Appendix “K” to these Proceedings) 

Our witness today is a very distinguished 
civil servant, Dr. William Richard Dymond. 
His biographical information has already 
been provided to you and will appear on the 
record. I just tell you that he has been in the 
service since 1951 in various aspects of gov- 
ernment, and he has a wide knowledge. He is 
now Assistant Deputy Minister in charge of 
the Program Development Service of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 

He has with him Miss Valerie Sims, Mr. H. 
John Meyer and Mr. Peter Penz. Miss Sims is 
an officer in the Planning and Evaluation 
Branch of Program Development; Mr. Meyer 
is the Acting Director of the Program Branch 
of the Manpower Division. 
| Mr. Penz, as the Committee knows, will be 
_ with our Committee as of tomorrow. He has 
been seconded and will be with us as soon as 
this brief is completed. He will be very 
helpful. 

I have explained to Dr. Dymond that he 
should give you a summary of the brief, and 
then we will start the questioning. Would 
each person try to take five minutes to begin 
with, and then we can come back again. 


Dr. William Richard Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Program Development, 
Department of Manpower: Thank you very 
much, Senator Croll and senators. I would 
first of all like to commend the Senate on 
following up the suggestion of the Economic 
Council to set up such a committee to study 
the problem of poverty. I think it is of the 
highest importance. 

My department has encountered this prob- 
lem in a very direct way in the hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians that visit our employ- 


ment service. Our Canada Manpower centres 
have found that there are a large number of 
people who have persistent employment 
difficulties that result, to a degree, from their 
condition of poverty and also are a cause of 
their condition of poverty. 

While my department’s role lies primarily 
in its contribution to the national goals of 
economic growth, full employment and rea- 
sonable price stability, its policies clearly have 
a significant impact on the problem of pover- 
ty. Some of our policies help people to rise 
out of the poverty trap, while others prevent 
people from slipping into it. Before getting 
any further into department programs, let me 
outline the scope of the department’s brief, 
and then summarize its analysis of poverty. 

The department has confined itself in this 
brief to dealing with those problems that it 
believes it has some competence to analyze. 
The definition and measurement of poverty 
are discussed conceptually rather than quan- 
tified. For this reason, no projection is made. 
The causal analysis is essentially limited to 
these factors which are relevant to the labour 
market. 

On the question of the incidence of pover- 
ty, the brief mentions briefly some charac- 
teristics of those members of the labour force 
who are poor. The discussion of programs is 
limited to the role and activities of the 
department and their relevance to poverty 
and the relationship between manpower poli- 
cies and other policies. No specific reeommen- 
dations are made, since they would involve 
significant policy issues which are not matters 
of decision at the official level of the 
department. 

The analysis of poverty begins with the 
discussion of the definition and measurement 
of poverty. In its simplest terms, poverty is a 
persistent deficiency of goods and services. 


Senator Roebuck: Hear, hear! 


Dr. Dymond: The deficiency is not merely 
with respect to physical survival, but with 
respect to some culturally defined “decent 
standard of living”. 
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To measure this deficiency, as I think many 
of you know, Miss Jenny R. Podoluk of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has developed, 
on the basis of the budget study approach, a 
poverty line which varies by size of family. It 
is a useful starting point, but a number of 
improvements or sophistications, I think, per- 
haps might be considered. 

One is the geographic variability of the 
poverty line. If the poor see their poverty in 
relation to the general standard of living in 
their particular region or area, rather than to 
that of the whole country, the poverty line 
should vary on the basis of the average 
standard of living of the respective area. 
Alternatively, if the national living standard 
is the relevant reference point, the poverty 
line should be varied only on the basis of the 
cost of living, which varies somewhat from 
region to region. 

Since the concept of poverty changes over 
time, one can either define the minimum in- 
come level in terms of real income and expect 
this definition to be revised from time to time 
as the overall standard of living rises, or one 
can define the poverty line in terms of its 
relationship to average money income. The 
second approach is probably preferable 
because low income earners often see the 
severity of their poverty in relation to the 
living standard of society as a whole, rather 
than in relationship to the purchasing power 
to buy some fixed basket of goods. 

In measuring a person’s purchasing power 
two problems arise. One is that assets con- 
tribute to purchasing power and they should 
therefore be included in its assessment. The 
other is that if poverty is seen to be a persis- 
tent income deficiency, temporary income 
deficiency should be excluded. Some concept 
of prospective life time earnings might be 
appropriate here. 


Two alternative measures of poverty are 
suggested. One is the common one of the 
proportion of the population whose standard 
of living is Lelow the poverty line. Since this 
measure ignores the severity of poverty, an 
income deficiency measure is suggested for 
certain types of analysis. It weights each poor 
person by the amount that his income falls 
short of the poverty line. 

The analysis of the causes of poverty in the 
brief focuses on its labour market aspects. 
First of all, the aggravating effect of a defi- 
ciency in overall labour demand through 
unemployment, under-employment and_ its 
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effects on the earnings structure is examined. 
The limitations to increasing overall labour 
demand are the effect that this increase 
would have on inflationary price pressures. 
The problem therefore becomes one of how 
great are the costs of unemployment in terms 
of poverty and other factors are, on the one 
hand, and the cost of inflation, which has 
impacts on the poverty group as well, are on 
the other. 


The more long-run cause of poverty is 
structural changes in the economy. They 
result from shifts in consumer demand, tech- 
nological and organizational changes, and the 
exhaustion and discovery of natural 
resources. They change the industrial, the geo- 
graphic and the occupational structure of 
labour demand. To avoid the development of 
labour surpluses, the movement of labour 
between industries, areas and occupations, is 
required. The factors inhibiting such move- 
ment are lack of information, the risk and 
uncertainty involved in such movements, the 
costs involved in them, and strong ties to par- 
ticular areas or occupations. 

One effect of structural changes is changes © 
in relative earnings as between the different 
occupations. These relative earnings can be 
explained only in part on the basis of the 
skill level of the occupation. Another element 
is the technology that the occupation has to 
work with, and the productivity that results — 
from this interaction between technology and 
the occupation. In other words, the wages 
attributed to various occupations are an 
important explanation of poverty; and the 
constant shift in the relative earnings of diff- 
erent occupations that is caused by structural 
changes and changes the position of various 
occupational groups in the economy from 
time to time. 

The problem of those poor who cannot par- 
ticipate in the labour force is essentially one | 
of income maintenance, and is not expanded 
upon in this brief. Neither are the factors that 
are both symptoms and re-inforcing causes of 
the poverty culture, such as inadequate 
schooling, excessive fertility, poor health, 
slum housing, debts, poor information about 
opportunities, and attitudes of defeatism and 
hostility. In other words, none of these things 
is enlarged upon in this brief, because it 
focusses essentially on the labour market fac- 
tors surrounding poverty. 

About two-fifths of the poor do not work at 
all. This does not necessarily mean that they 
cannot work. The dividing line between the 
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people potentially in the labour force and 
those who cannot work under any circum- 
stances, is very blurred indeed. There is no 
sharp dividing line between those who can 
work and those who cannot work; it is a 
continuum. Some of the people whom we nor- 
mally regard as unable to work, may become 
Jabour force participants if appropriate 
rehabilitation opportunities are available to 
them, or if certain institutional arrangements 
are made or certain discriminatory barriers 
are eliminated. 

Two-thirds of the heads of poor families 
and two-fifths of the poor who are not in 
families, are at least occasional labour force 
participants. They are not constant labour 
force participants; most of them are in and 
out of the labour force. The important factors 
contributing to poverty in this group are low 
education, employment in the _ primary, 
labouring and service and recreation occupa- 
tions, and inadequate employment opportuni- 
ties. However, even among people who have 
worked the whole year round or who are in 
white collar occupations, or even a few with 
university education, there is significant 
poverty. 

Manpower policy contributes to the reduc- 
tion of poverty both in a remedial way—in 
other words in moving people out of a condi- 
tion of poverty or doing things for them, such 
as training, that. remove them; or in a pre- 
ventive way—in other words, ensuring that 
they do not fall into a condition of poverty. It 
has a direct remedial impact when poor per- 
sons are helped to find steady and remunera- 
tive jobs through career counselling and re- 
ferral to job openings, through financially 
assisting them to move to areas where appro- 
priate jobs are available, and through train- 
ing and vocational rehabilitation. It has an 
indirect effect when vacancies, which are 
accessible to the poor, are created by man- 
power programs which move employed per- 
sons to vacancies which are not accessible to 
poor people because of educational or occupa- 
tional requirements. In other words, you can 
have a sort of step-up effect; you move a 
person into a vacancy up the occupational 
hierarchy, and it leaves a vacancy that they 
have moved from and someone can get on the 
ladder, so to speak, and start their climb 
upwards. This is what I have referred to as 
the indirect effect. Training and mobility 
assistance are preventive when they are 
offered at the beginning of a_ prospective 
lengthy period of unemployment or unsteady 
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employment, and a person is saved from slip- 
ping into poverty. The same applies to a per- 
son who has become handicapped as the result 
of an accident or illness, and who is given 
vocational rehabilitation right away. Another 
preventive program involves the encourage- 
ment of employers and unions to cooperate in 
planning industrial changes in a way which 
will minimize labour displacement. 

Thus while these programs are essentially 
geared to contribute to economic growth, full 
employment and reasonable price stability, 
they contribute to the reduction of poverty in 
a significant way. 

I will now outline briefly the departmental 
activities individually, and indicate their 
impact on the poverty group. 

The employment service has the basic pur- 
pose of the effective matching of job-seekers 
and job openings, and thereby reduces the 
length of time workers are unemployed and 
jobs are vacant, thereby minimizing the loss 
of man-hours and productivity by placing 
workers in jobs which utilize their productive | 
capacities. This involves client counselling, 
the provision of labour market information, 
and, finally, referral to job openings. 

The labour market information system the 
department has developed, is already sub- 
stantial, but needs to be and is being further 
expanded. More reliable data on job oppor- 
tunities is now becoming available. Informa- 
tion on local labour market conditions is 
being generated by a network of field econ- 
omists. Work is proceeding on the long-term 
projection of job opportunities, and a capaci- 
ty to analyze the effectiveness of training and 
to recommend improvements is _ being 
developed. 

The employment service has not confined 
itself to, or concentrated on, any particular 
segment of the skill spectrum of the labour 
market. A fairly universal approach is neces- 
sary, because vacancies tend to be concen- 
trated among the higher skills, while unem- 
ployment tends to accumulate among the 
lower skills. To bridge this gap requires refer- 
ring employed persons to better jobs, there- 
by creating job opportunities from the jobs 
from which they have moved which are 
accessible to less skilled persons. 

The employment service also helps the poor 
by preventing their exploitation as a result of 
a limited awareness of job opportunities. 

Since one of the major obstacles to remu- 
nerative employment is skill deficiency, the 
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occupational training for adults program was 
instituted early in 1967. It provides for the 
training of adult members of the labour force, 
and for training allowances as income 
replacement for adults with established eco- 
nomic responsibilities. During 1968-1969 about 
240,000 were in training under the OTA pro- 
gram. On the average, the allowances provid- 
ed to them amounted to about 70 per cent of 
their earnings in their last job before train- 
ing. At the end of his training, the average 
trainee finds that his new job pays roughly 
one-fifth more in wages or salary, even short- 
ly after the course is terminated. Of those 
who were unemployed when they entered 
training, two-thirds were fully employed at 
the time of the follow-up survey that has 
been conducted. 


A recent analysis revealed that about one- 
half of the trainees were poor before taking 
their training (that is, by the Economic Coun- 
cil definitions). This ratio is about twice as 
high as for the population as a whole. This 
means that over $100 million was spent on 
training poor people in 1968-1969. 


The manpower mobility program provides 
exploratory grants for job-seeking in areas 
holding reasonable prospects for employment, 
and relocation grants once a job has been 
found. Relocation grants may cover transpor- 
tation costs, a reestablishment allowance, and 
a home-owner’s allowance where the sale or 
purchase of a house is involved. Relocation 
grants have averaged around $600 per work- 
er. During the fiscal year 1968-1969, over 
6,000 workers received relocation grants, 
which represents about 1.5 per cent of the 
unemployed; although, obviously, that ratio 
does not mean much, because only a very 
small percentage of the unemployed would 
solve their problem by movement to another 
area. The earnings of those moved increased 
by at least 15 per cent. Almost one-quarter of 
all relocation grants were to workers with 
four or more dependants. 


A poverty analysis of the mobility program 
indicates that the proportion of poor among 
the clients is about the same as for the popu- 
lation as a whole. However, poor men with 
larger families, benefited considerably from 
the program. The mobility program also con- 
tributes to the area development approach to 
the reduction of poverty. It is an integral part 
of each FRED plan and many of the assisted 
moves are to a regional growth centre from 
its surrounding hinterland. 


The manpower adjustment program is 
designed to stimulate and encourage advance 
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planning on the part of management and 
organized labour, in situations where econom- 
ic, technological or organizational changes 
create a need for manpower adjustments of 
considerable size. Such advance planning 
serves to minimize labour displacement by 
finding new jobs within the firm or industry 
for otherwise redundant workers, and thus 
helps to prevent long-term unemployment 
and poverty. Another program whose primary 
function is prevent long-term unemployment 
and poverty is the vocational rehabilitation 
program. Handicapped persons can be given 
occupational therapy and rehabilitation under 
equal cost-sharing arrangements with the 
provinces. 


Other relevant programs and projects are 
the provision of funds to the provinces for 
the construction of training facilities in the 
form of grants under the technical and voca- 
tional training phase-out agreements and 
loans under the Adult Occupational Training 
Act; the immigrant adjustment assistance 
program which helps independent immigrants 
who get into financial difficulties during the 
initial period in which they are not eligible 
for provincial welfare assistance; the agricul- 
tural manpower program which helps seasonal 
workers to get harvesting jobs; and the Hali- 
fax outreach project which concentrates on 
the placement of hard-core unemployed per- 
sons. The department is conducting and subsi- 
dizing a significant number of research proj- 
ects which are directly relevant to the 
poverty problem. They are listed in detail in 
the brief. 


The effects of government policy cannot 
always be attributed to a particular program, 
but must often be attributed to the interac- 
tion of several programs. It is true that in a 
general way the effects of fiscal-monetary 
policy, on the one hand, and of manpower 
and other selective, structural policies on the 
other, cannot be distinguished. Both affect the 
level of unemployment and rate of inflation: 
structural policy by reducing the conflict 
between full employment and price stability, 
and fiscal-monetary policy by controlling the 
level of aggregate demand so that the best 
combination of inflation and unemployment 
results. However, manpower policy can be 
used as a fiscal or anticyclical policy tool as 
well as a complement to the main fiscal- 
monetary policies. Training can be concen- 
trated in periods of low employment when 
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training would absorb idle manpower and 
channel purchasing power into the economy. 


On the other hand, while training can be 
concentrated in periods of slack demand, its 
effectiveness and that of other manpower 
policies depends on the maintenance of ade- 
quate labour demand in the long run in the 
economy. A lack of job openings will make it 
impossible for graduated trainees to put their 
new skills to productive use, and these skills 
may consequently atrophy. The limitation to 
mobility exists basically in job openings and 
job availabilities, rather than job-seekers. 
This limitation is aggravated by labour mar- 
ket slackness. Much of the effectiveness of the 
employment service in finding people jobs 
depends, obviously, on the availability of job 
opportunities. 


The general labour market conditions then 
are particularly important to the impact of 
manpower policy on poverty. Labour market 
slackness affects particularly seriously the job 
opportunities for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour. Under tight labour market conditions, 
on the other hand, employers tend to change 
their conception of employability and accept 
persons who would be considered unemploya- 
ble under slacker conditions. 


Another policy area with which manpower 
policy must be coordinated in regional devel- 
opment. This is being done by making spe- 
cific training and mobility program commit- 
ments to each FRED plan. The departments 
current average annual commitment to these 
FRED plans is about $25 million per annum. 


In conclusion I would like to underline two 
of the points made. The first is the impor- 
tance of an adequate level of aggregate 
labour demand to any anti-poverty strategy. 
Without this condition, manpower policy, 
anyway, cannot be expected to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the reduction of poverty 
among labour force participants. 


The second is that the dividing line 
between labour force participants and non- 
participants—those who are in and those who 
are out, those who can participate and those 
who cannot participate under any circum- 
stances—is really a very large blurred area. 
Many people are non-participants because 
employers consider them unemployable. Yet 
employability significantly depends on the 
pressure of labour demand, on the opportuni- 
ties for training, rehabilitation and mobility 
assistance. To the extent that unemployable 
persons are the responsibility of income 
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maintenance policy, while manpower policy 
carries a significant responsibility for employ- 
able persons or persons potentially employa- 
ble, there is then a trade-off between income 
maintenance and manpower policies. In other 
words, you can use the resources that would 
otherwise go into income maintenance policy, 
to put more into manpower policy to make 
more people employable; or if you use the 
resources for income maintenance presumably 
it will not be as available for manpower poli- 
cies. This means that either a person can be 
considered as unemployable and supported by 
transfer payments, or the resources can be 
spent on making him employable. Such 
resources may often be extensive, but, given 
their effect over a lifetime, they are often 
well worthwhile and warranted. In other 
words, when you consider the resources 
required to support an unemployable person 
or one who is considered unemployable, for 
his whole lifetime and the lifetime of his 
family dependants, you are working with 
really very substantial resources in terms of 
their use to make him employable. Thank you . 
very much, senator. 


The Chairman: Thank you, doctor. Senator 
Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: One of the things we 
aim at in Canada is a high level of employ- 
ment, and the Economie Council (among oth- 
ers) have stated that a high level of employ- 
ment is essential if we are going to do away 
with poverty. Do you think, in the free enter- 
prise economy, that if we do have high 
employment that in itself will do away with 
poverty, or do we have to have something 
more? 


Dr. Dymond: No, I would not say that that 
alone will do away with poverty, senator. I 
think it would reduce its incidence. In other 
words, as I have just indicated in my 
remarks, it is an important condition to the 
removal of a lot of people from poverty; but, 
just looking at labour market causes of pov- 
erty, unless the poor are put in a position, 
through various elements of policy such as 
training, education, mobility, rehabilitation 
and employment service, to find themselves a 
job, they will not be personally removed 
from that condition, even though the condi- 
tion for the removal is there. 


Senator Fergusson: That in itself would not 
clear up our problem, you feel—if everybody 
was employed. 
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Dr. Dymond: No, I would not say that 
alone would obliterate the problem, no, not as 
we have defined it in this brief, and as a 
relative thing in relation to standards of liv- 
ing and to income levels. It would, important- 
ly, however, I would say, reduce its 
incidence. 


Senator Fergusson: You are training people 
to do jobs, people who are not highly skilled, 
and we are producing a great many. I recent- 
ly visited a technical school in another coun- 
try, and the criticism that was being made is: 
“Sure, we are teaching people to do some- 
thing, but there is not enough demand for 
what we are teaching them to do. What is the 
point of getting them trained if there are not 
going to be the proper jobs available?” Do 
you feel that in Canada there are plenty of 
available jobs for the people who are being 
trained? 


Dr. Dymond: Not always, no. I do not think 
that you can perfectly adjust the character of 
the training to the availability of jobs, par- 
ticularly if you have a very short-run pros- 
pective and an expectation, for example, that 
the person will get a job the week they leave 
the training course. 


I think, however, that to look at the ques- 
tion you have raised, one must take a long- 
run perspective; that investment by the 
government, by the taxpayer in the skill 
training—if that is what we are talking about 
—of an individual will equip that individual 
to take advantage of a job opportunity in the 
occupation when it comes along, which may 
not be immediately but, say, over the next six 
months to a year. The skill does not atrophy 
that quickly. It would take three or four 
years for the skill to disappear completely, 
depending on what skill we are talking about. 


We cannot predict with supreme accuracy, 
in any event, the range of job opportunities 
that are available in the medium term in the 
next two, three or four years. I would not say 
at all that we were wasting resources if there 
were not immediately available job oppor- 
tunities for people that are taking training. I 
would think we would waste resources, 
however, if in the long-run they were no 
better off than before their training, certainly. 


Senator Fergusson: I suppose education or 
training in any field is a good thing to have, 
whether you can put it to economic use or 
not; it does not hurt anyone. 


Dr. Dymond: I think many of the people, 
for example, who took university education 
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of a specialized character in the late 1930’s or 
mid-1930’s or earlier did not have much of an 
outlook when they took that training, 
although in the long run many of them are 
doing very well. There was not much outlook 
for economists, I know, when I went to uni- 
versity, and yet there is a very strong de- 
mand for them at the moment. 


Senator Fergusson: How does the depart- 
ment feel about what has been happening in 
the past as to how they have been able to 
match their training programs to the availa- 
ble jobs? 


Dr. Dymond: As I think we indicated in the 
brief, we are doing two or three things that 
are important in this respect, and I do not 
want any of my remarks to suggest that I do 
not consider it important to get the best pos- 
sible match between employment opportuni- 
ties and the kind of training that is given. I 
really just want to say that I do not think you 
have a wasted investment if a person does not 
get a job immediately in the field in which he 
is trained. 

Several things are being done. One is that 
we are introducing a massive follow-up sur- 
vey—on which some of the statements in the 
brief are based—of all people trained under 
the programs that go into skill training, with 
the exception of apprentices, and a very sub- 
stantial sample of people that go into Basic 
Training for Skill Development or the general 
educational up-grading part of the program, 
which will give us a detailed knowledge, 
through time, on the extent to which people 
go into occupations for which they are 
trained, or what happens to them subsequent 
to the training. That, of course, will help, in 
the longer run, to make a better gearing 
between the training that is given and the 
occupations into which they go. 


Then we are engaged in forecasting, in the 
long-term up to 1975, the occupational re- 
quirements for Canada and the regions, which 
will provide better guidance than we now 
have. 


The job vacancy survey, on which we shall 
be getting data from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, will provide a running account of 
the job vacancies that are available in the 
Canadian economy. 


So we have quite a bit of labour market 
information now on which to base’ judgments 
about what kind of training to buy people. It 
will be much better and will provide a better 
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coordination on this point over the next cou- 
ple of years than is now the case. 


I do not think we feel that there have been 
any serious mis-matchings of any substantial 
proportions, given the volume of people we 
are training—more than 240,000 over the past 
little while. 


Senator Fergusson: I am not suggesting 
there were, Dr. Dymond, but I just wanted to 
know how you felt about it. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: Dr. Dymond, I enjoyed 
your brief. In your brief you have dealt with 
poverty from the standpoint of the labour 
force and of the economic forces that operate 
in the labour market, and you have suggested 
a number of socio-economic concepts by 
which poverty may be defined; but I did not 
get from your brief which particular concept 
you think this Committee should adopt in 
tackling the problem we have before us. Can 
you give us any help on that? 


Dr. Dymond: I think you are right, Sena- 
tor, that we quite deliberately did not come 
down on any particular concept as the desired 
one. We tried to indicate the various factors 
that the Senate would want to take into 
account in coming up against one. 

My own feeling—and I hope it will not be 
interpreted as trying to escape from the ques- 
tion—is that one needs to have several con- 
cepts, probably, depending on what the objec- 
tives of your study are. 

For example, I do not know (and this, I 
think, one needs to examine) how the people 
in the poverty group think about their own 

poverty; whether it really is meaningful to 
them to think about some national standard of 
living or a national real income below which 
you are in the poverty group; whether that is 
meaningful to people that are below whatever 
that standard is in various parts of the coun- 
_try in which there are very substantial differ- 
ences in cost of living and in possibilities for 
making a good standard of living in terms of 
employment opportunities and so on. 


From the point of view of the people affect- 
ed, it might be more realistic to have regional 
variations in this definition of poverty. On the 
other hand, from the point of view of nation- 
al economic policy, so to speak, and national 
public policy, making decisions about how 

“much to invest in regional development or 
/manpower policies and so on, it may be better 
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to have a national standard. I am just illus- 
trating, I think, that one has to have one’s 
objectives in mind in choosing the definition; 
that it cannot float free, so to speak, of the 
objectives of the study or of the policy you 
are examining. So all that we were doing 
here was to attempt to put the various factors 
and elements forward for consideration. 


Senator Cartier: Whatever concept you use, 
we know that poverty is a reality and a very 
hard, cold fact. We have, as enumerated in 
your brief, the hard-core poor; we have the 
working poor; then we have another group 
somewhere in between. In your brief you 
have described the programs which are being 
carried out, and that these programs have 
had a significant impact. I think you used the 
phrase again this morning. 


Has your department studied the impact 
which these programs have had on the under- 
employed, the unemployed, and the special 
groups which you are trying to help? If so, 
how effective have your programs been; how 
has the impact varied in different parts of the 
country, in geographic regions and in urban 
centres like Toronto and Montreal. 


Dr. Dymond: I cannot answer all of those 
questions from our studies to date, but I 
think we can answer some of them. In terms 
of how we are studying the impact, essential- 
ly the basic technique we are using is what is 
known as benefit-cost studies of the pro- 
grams, and we build a model of each of our 
major programs. We have one now for the 
adult training program; we have one just 
about completed for the mobility programs; 
and we are building them for some of the 
other programs. 

These models provide us with quite a bit of 
detail. You also have, as I mentioned earlier 
in relation to Senator Fergusson’s question, a 
follow-up survey of what happens to the peo- 
ple that have been through programs, which 
is really the way you measure the benefits; 
you find out what incomes they are making 
after they have been through the program, as 
compared with what they were making before 
the program. This is the principal way in 
which we are measuring the results of the 
programs. You measure the cost of the pro- 
gram as well in relation to those benefits. 


This technique allows us to determine, for 
example, by geographic area, by type of 
course in the training program, or by the 
area to which the person moves or whence he 
comes in the mobility program, by type of 
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person helped, their age, their family condi- 
tion, etc.—exactly whether the benefit out- 
weighs cost. We are measuring the costs and 
benefits both in straight financial terms and 
in economic terms. 


Senator Carter: But you have no results 
yet? 


Dr. Dymond: We have some just coming 
out that are very preliminary. From these 
very preliminary results, our overall impres- 
sion of the training program, which is the 
only one for which we have detailed benefit- 
cost results, is very favourable indeed. The 
benefits run somewhere about two and a half 
dollars of benefits to the economy measured 
in terms of productivity and gross national 
product for every dollar of expenditure on 
the program measured in economic terms. 


I would not want to suggest, and I would 
like to place this on the record, that we 
should make all decisions about programs and 
where to invest in programs and who to 
invest in, in strictly economic terms. This is 
one standard of judgment, but there are other 
social and human values that also must be 
weighed in making the kind of judgments 
that this data I am speaking about allows us 
to make here. 

In the brief there is some reference to data 
derived for the training and mobility pro- 
grams. From these studies I have referred to, 
I think the income of people that have been 
through the training course, on average, is 
about 20 per cent higher than before they 
went into the course; the income of people 
that have been moved is at least 15 per cent 
higher than before they were moved. These 
figures would have to be checked, but they 
are in this range. 


Senator Carter: That does not help us very 
much, because if they moved to a higher cost 
area, they may still be in poverty. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes. I am not suggesting... 


Senator Carter: The poverty level, as you 
suggest, varies in different regions; so the 
fact that they have gone from A to B and 
their income has gone up 15 per cent, does 
not mean that they are 15 per cent better off. 
The poverty line may be higher where they 
are now, so the relative position is about the 
same. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, although that is why I 
say I do not think you can measure these 
things strictly in terms of income. I think one 
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needs to take into account, particularly in the 
mobility program, for example, that one 
takes the whole family to the new area, 
where there may be steadier and better 
employment opportunities. I am thinking, 
say, of a move perhaps within Nova Scotia, to 
the Halifax area from one of the outlying 
regions where there are not many employ- 
ment opportunities. One needs to take the 
impact on the whole family. For example, 
they probably go to a better school and will 
be going to school longer, so the long-term 
impact on that family unit can be much more 
favourable than just this 15 or 20 per cent 
average increase in immediate income. 


We are talking about immediate income, 
because we have only measured it a short 
time after the move to a new opportunity. I 
think, to a degree, the same is true of train- 
ing as well; that if the family as a whole gets 
on to a new income plateau it may still be 
below the official poverty line but it is mov- 
ing up the ladder, and they are in a position 
to advance further. 

Senator Carter: You have spent, I think, 
$100 million in 1968 on occupational training 
programs. Have you any study to show what 
that $100 million has generated in increased 
earnings for the people affected? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, when we get more firm 
results in detail we will be able to indicate 
what, for the poverty group, that $100 million 
will generate in terms of income over the 
long term. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but you do not know 
what it generated last year. 


Dr. Dymond: I could turn this question 
over to Mr. Penz, because he is somewhat 
more familiar with the workings of the OTA 
model than I am. Do we know last hear? 


Mr. Peter Penz (Economist, Planning and 
Evaluation Branch, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration): We have brought out data 
for the poor as opposed to the non-poor, only 
for the specific analysis which is in the paper. 
It has not been built into the model, so we 
would not be able to generate the income 
increases for the poor as opposed to the non- 
poor, not at this point, anyway. 


Dr. Dymond: But that could be done in the 
future. 


Mr. Penz: Sure. 


Senator Carter: There is one thing that 
troubles me on page 21, where you give in 
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table 4 OTA expenditures per labour force 
member. In the Atlantic region it is $41.07; in 
Quebec, $29.59. Why is there such a great 
difference between the Atlantic region and 
Quebec, when unemployment rates in 1968 
are not that much different—7.3 as to 6.5. 


Dr. Dymond: Of course, the unemployment 
rate is only one of the variables that is taken 
into account. I think it is important also, 
when one sees any Quebec figures, to remem- 
ber that we are talking about a province that 
has tremendously varied conditions—the 
Montreal complex and the western part of 
Quebec as compared with Quebec east of 
Trois Rivieres. 


Senator Carter: What factors would make 
the Atlantic expenditures so much higher 
than the others? 


Dr. Dymond: Of course, the simplest an- 
swer is that more per labour force member is 
spent there. Why do we do this, I assume you 
are asking? 


Senator Carter: Well, it is a cost, is it not? 
_ Dr. Dymond: It is a taxpayers’ expenditure 
that yields a gain. 
| Senator Carter: Yes, it is a cost per person. 
Dr. Dymond: Yes. 
Senator Carter: Per capita. 


Dr. Dymond: It is a cost per capita to the 
whole Canadian taxpayers, yes. 


Senator Carter: No, this is expenditure per 
labour force member. 


Dr. Dymond: This is simply a measure—no, 
this is not a cost to labour force members. 


Senator Carter: No, it is cost to the taxpay- 
ers for a labour force member. 


Mr. Penz: But not for one trainee; it is for 
‘the whole labour force. It is the total for OTA 
divided by the whole labour force in the 
Atlantic region, not just the trainees in the 
Atlantie region. 


Senator Carter: 
member. 


I see, per labour force 


Dr. Dymond: That is right. 


Senator Carter: And because the labour 
‘force will be small there, your total would be 
higher, is that it? 
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Dr. Dymond: Yes, it is the proportion of 
the expenditure to the members in the labour 
force. It is simply a way of measuring the 
incidence of training expenditures for each 
region in Canada. In other words, we are 
simply trying to show in this table, Senator 
Carter, the way in which training expendi- 
tures have been made to bear some relation- 
ship to the unemployment rate and poverty 
incidence. As you will see, it is not a perfect 
relationship by any means but a rough rela- 
tionship that is involved here, and this has 
been a matter of deliberate policy. 


How much you spend on training in any 
particular province depends on a great many 
factors; for example, the availability of job 
opportunities for people to go into after train- 
ing. A very important factor is the capacity of 
training institutions—the number of teachers, 
the number of courses, the facilities in the 
area to which we send people. There is a vast 
array of variables that go into this. 


Senator Carter: Does not your table show 
that there is no relationship at all between 
the expenditure and poverty incidence? If 
you take the prairies, the unemployment rate 
is 3 per cent and the poverty incidence is 31 
per cent, and you only spend $19.62 per 
labour force member. 


Dr. Dymond: Although the incidence of 
poverty in the prairies as compared with the 
Pachicu. 


Senator Carter: I cannot see that there is 
any relationship there between the poverty 
incidence and the other two figures. 


Dr. Dymond: In general, I think what the 
table is designed to show is that the higher 
the unemployment rate and the poverty inci- 
dence, the more there is spent on training per 
labour force member. 


Senator Carter: But it is not so, because in 
the prairies you only spend $19.62 per labour 
force member. 


Dr. Dymond: But they have only an unem- 
ployment rate of 3 per cent as compared with 
7.3 for the Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Carter: I know, but compared with 
Ontario with only 3.5. 


Dr. Dymond: But we are taking both 
variables into account. The poverty incidence 
is less in Ontario than it is in the prairies. 
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Senator Carter: Yes, not all that less, 
though. There is not much difference in the 
expenditure. 


Dr. Dymond: No, nor is there much differ- 
ence in the unemployment rate or poverty 
incidence. 


Senator Carter: There is quite a bit in the 
poverty incidence—23 as against 31.2 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, that is right, although 
unemployment is less, as I say. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Dr. Dymond: I am not claiming here that 
there is a perfect correlation. I am claiming 
there is a rough correlation between these 
factors. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: On page 8, near the bot- 
tom, halfway through the last paragraph, you 
say: 

“Tf capital would move to areas of labour 
surplus and technology absorb occupa- 
tional surpluses, the structural imbalances 
would be resolved on the labour demand 
side. However, capital and technology 
have not proven to be responsive to 
labour surpluses...” 


I do not understand the full implication of 
that remark. Capital will have to be very 
flexible and very mobile, and not necessarily 
of a permanent nature, if it were to move in 
and out of these areas of labour surpluses. I 
am not clear on that. Would you clarify that a 
little? 


Dr. Dymond: I think the remark really 
relates, although it does not say it as such, to 
long run, persistent labour surpluses as 
exemplified, say in the Atlantic provinces 
and the eastern parts of Quebec. The Capital 
has not moved in terms of developing indus- 
tries and employment opportunities to these 
areas. Particularly, it has not been responsive 
to the presence of large labour surpluses in 
the long run, even though wages have been 
relatively low in money terms, though not 
necessarily in real productivity terms and, 
presumably some people might argue this 
should attract some capital. 


Senator McGrand: The success of industry 
depends on something more than a surplus of 
labour in a given area. 


Dr. Dymond: I should make clear that I am 
not advocating that this would be the desired 
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resolution of the problem. It is simply an- 
observation on the nature of the problem; it 
is not advocacy of a remedy for the problem. 


Senator McGrand: I think if you said “if 
labour could...’ not “would”; that “if capital 
could be more...”: it is the difference 
between “would” and “could”. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, it is simply to observe 
that one theoretical solution, if I can put it 
that way, to the problem of labour surpluses 
and structural imbalances, would be the 
adjustment of capital and technology which, 
as everyone knows, has not happened; so 
most of the burden of the adjustment is tak- 
ing place through manpower policy, through 
re-training people, through moving them and 
that kind of thing. 


Senator Carter: What you are saying is that 
the incentive programs have not worked. 


Dr. Dymond: I would not want to be on the 
record in that respect, senator. But, leaving 
the incentive programs aside, certainly with- 
out them there is not much resolution of the 
labour surplus problem. 

My own view, from observing them, would 
be that they make some contribution to 
resolving the labour surplus problem, through 
the movement of industry and capital and 
technology to the labour surplus area. I do 
not think there is any doubt about that. They 
have not resolved it completely; they make a 
contribution in that respect. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: I was just wondering, on 
the question of your training in your techni- 
cal schools: You have a great many schools 
across the country where you train them, and 
I understand that there is a number of indus- 
tries who train employees as well, that is, 
they take on apprentices. Would it be possible 
to, or do you work with these industries 
through your technical schools, to set out a 
certain number of people that are needed for 
their particular type of industry? 


Dr. Dymond: Not exactly. We buy training 
that takes place in technical schools. 


Senator Pearson: What do you mean by 
“buying”? Buy training—yes. 


Dr. Dymond: We buy and pay 100 per cent 
of the cost of the training. 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 
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Dr. Dymond: Of classes that take place in 
technical schools or other institutions run by 
the provinces or school boards or municipali- 
ties. The people that are trained, in turn, go 
into industry. 

Perhaps it would be useful, and since you 
have heard my voice for quite a bit, for me to 
ask John Meyer if he could explain how the 
training-in-industry part of the OTA program 
works, and the apprenticeship part of the 
OTA program; because I think that would be 
a complete answer to your question, Senator 
Pearson. Perhaps you could indicate how the 
training in industry and apprenticeship pro- 
grams work. 


Mr. H. John Meyer, Acting Director, Pro- 

grams Branch, Depariment of Manpower and 
Immigration: I will start with the apprentice- 
ship training, Senator Pearson. Apprentice- 
ship, in the first place, is controlled by pro- 
vincial legislation; the whole indenturing 
process and eventual certification of journey- 
men is controlled or governed by provincial 
legislation. Our contribution to this process is 
the purchase of training, the school-based 
training part of it. 
_ Apprenticeship training has two _ basic 
components: the school-based training compo- 
ment which varies roughly from eight to 
twelve weeks a year and from three to five 
years for the total program; and then of 
course a supervised, on-the-job development 
program, which is completely supervised by 
the provincial authorities. 


Senator Pearson: Are the students at the 
training or technical schools in touch with 
industry through you as to what position they 
might get when they are through or when 
their term is up are they just thrown out into 
the world and told: “Go ahead, find yourself a 
| job”? 


_ Mr Meyer: This varies from province to 
| province, senator. In many provinces young 
| people find employment in industry—the con- 
struction industry primarily, because this is 
the area in which most of the apprenticeships 
have been developed. Through contacts with 
provincial officials, and so forth, these people 
‘become indentured; in other words, they 
‘make an apprenticeship training contract 
with their employer. In many instances the 
-employer will be the liaison person; in many 
‘instances it will be the union. The unions, in 
‘most of the provinces play a fairly active 
role, and, among other things, determine the 
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ratio between journeymen and apprentices 
that may work in any particular job. Because 
of this, the total number of people taken in is 
fairly well controlled. 


The involvement of our department is fair- 
ly limited, except for the purchase of the 
school-based training. In some provinces pre- 
employment training is being offered, which 
for the student means, in essence, training on 
“spec” because he does not know with any 
certainly that he will be indentured upon 
completion of training. In those instances we 
maintain a fairly close contact with the pro- 
vincial apprenticeship authorities and the 
larger employers, in order to ensure that 
there is reasonable balance in the number of 
people we take into the industry permanently. 

The other element, which is, in essence, 
another form of training in industry, is the 
direct training activity carried out within the 
confines of the industry. We must differenti- 
ate between on-the-job training—which in 
essence means putting the man on the job he 
has to do and supervising what he does and, 
by close supervision, improvising his skill; as 
opposed to what you might call vestibule 
training, which puts the employee in what 
amounts to a classroom training setting, 
except that the facilities are being provided 
on the premises of the employer. 

The nature of the program is very similar 
in most instances to the type of training that 
is being provided in technical schools, voca- 
tional schools and what-have-you. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Quart. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman and Dr. 
Dymond, since I made a statement at one of 
the previous meetings which was somewhat 
derogatory of Manpower, I feel justified in 
asking a few questions, and incidentally I did 
read the brief as a sort of self-defence. 

First of all, Senator Fergusson asked a 
question about the abolition of poverty which 
naturally arises in the level of demand, and 
you answered that. 

What happens to the individual who refuses 
to be re-trained? I think it was Senator Carter 
who mentioned that 240,000 were in train- 
ing under the OTA, and I am not quite sure 
if I got the answer as to what proportion of 
the total number of unemployed _ this 
represents. 


Dr. Dymond: I would be going from memo- 
ry. Maybe John Meyer could correct me. Of 
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course, not all people that go into training 
come from the unemployed. That proportion 
would be about 44 per cent that are 
unemployed. 


Senator Quari: Does your department take 
people for training who are not unemployed? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, under the apprenticeship 
part of it, many of them are not unemployed. 


Senator Quart: I see; I did not realize that. 


Dr. Dymond: Also, many people that come 
into courses, come rather directly from a low- 
productivity, irregular kind of job, into train- 
ing, to get a better, more productive, higher- 
income job. 


Senator Quart: What happens to the 
individual who refuses to be retrained? Will 
his unemployment insurance benefits be cut? 


Dr. Dymond: No, there is no compulsion in 
our kind of society with respect to anyone 
being required to take training. Their unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are not cut. 


I think it is the belief of many people in 
the training business that there is not much 
point in people going into training unless they 
are reasonably motivated; they are not going 
to learn anything, they are not going to 
acquire skills, unless they put a lot of their 
personal energy and initiative into it. This is 
particularly true, I think, of adults as com- 
pared with school children, although I expect 
it applies there as well. 


Senator Quart: Is there any counselling ser- 
vice for these applicants for jobs, or anything 
which would help them to be re-trained; and 
then in the event they would not accept, 
would there be any pressure brought to bear 
on them? 


Dr. Dymond: No, I think it is a process. 
Counselling is certainly an important part of 
the process by which people get into training 
under our auspices. In other words, when a 
person comes in, our counsellors examine and 
discuss with them their employment problem. 
If there are good jobs available that they can 
take, then they are referred to employment; 
but if there are not jobs available for them 
because of their occupational qualifications or 
lack of skill, or their low educational stand- 
ard, then they are counselled in terms of 
what the long-run outlook is for them if they 
do not acquire better occupational qualifica- 
tions through training. Many, many people 
are identified and go into training through 
this kind of counselling process. Other people, 
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of course, come along on their own initiative, 
who feel that training will help them find a 
better place in the labour force. Some of 
those are taken into training; others are not 
because they do not fit the criteria, or 
because there are other people who need 
training more at the particular time. So coun- 
selling plays a very large role in the iden- 
tification of who goes into training. 


Senator Quart: I should think so, yes. You 
mention on page 20 that about 70 to 75 per 
cent of those trained pass the course, but 
what about the other 30 per cent? I think 
Senator Pearson mentioned something about 
that. Do we just let them take the course over 
and over until they are successful? 


Dr. Dymond: No. I would like to have John 
Meyer say a word on this. Many of the people 
who drop out of training leave, of course, for 
employment opportunities that they learn 
about on their own account, which they do 
not want to pass up just because they are ina 
training course; so many of these people go 
directly into employment before completing 
the course—not all of them. Some of them 
drop out and remain unemployed; they do not 
have the will and motivation to stay with it. 
If they drop out before completion, particu- 
larly to go into better employment than they | 
had before they came into training, or into 
employment related to the course they are ina 
we do not regard that as a loss in any sense. 
They would probably be better off if they 
completed the course, but it is by no means | 
all loss. Many of them are much better off 
than they were before they went into train- 
ing, even if they only get halfway through it. 
I think it is a loss if they drop out in the first 
few weeks, obviously. 


Senator Quari: Since they receive $96 from 
OTA and $37 from UIC, would it be possible 
that they find it more profitable to fail? 


Dr. Dymond: They do not get both UIC and 
training allowance. 


Senator Quart: It was my mistake, then. 
Senator Carter brought up the point that your 
OTA program cost $190 million in 1968-1969; 
and you mentioned, I believe, or it was in the 
brief as well, that 240,000 people benefited 
from the program. However, I also notice 
that it cost $792 each to train these people for 
a year, so if they went on for several years it | 
would be very costly. i 


I happen to have had this sent to me. Inci- 
dentally, I have had quite an amount of cor- } 
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respondence from various people supporting 
some of the things I said, thank goodness. I 
read this business about the welfare recipi- 
ents being required to work, and I received 
that just this morning on my desk. 


Is there ever any arrangement whereby the 
trainees—and especially those, as you men- 
tioned, who are not exactly in dire poverty, 
but others—are required sometimes to pay 
back some of this, if possible? 


Dr. Dymond: No, we do not have any poli- 
cy or plans in that respect. I think, on aver- 
age, as I indicated in answering Senator 
Carter, according to our pretty detailed bene- 
fit-cost model, the economy is getting back 
somewhere between two and a half to three 
dollars worth of benefits in terms of increased 
productivity and gross national product for 
every dollar of taxpayers’ expenditure. These 
are averages, of course. Individual trainees 
who do not complete the course or who get 
into the wrong course, or for any number of 
reasons, may have more spent on them than 
they contribute as individuals; but from the 
taxpayers’ point of view, in terms of the 
figures I have cited, we regard this as a very 
good buy indeed. 


Senator Quart: Yes, I am sure it would be. 


Dr. Dymond: We would not have any plans 
in this respect whatsoever. 


Senator Quart: Then you mentioned your 
Halifax outreach project, which I do not 
know very much about, but which seems to 
have been very rewarding; but somewhere 
you mention that you engaged local firms or 
hired the unemployed to do the work of 
Manpower employees, and this has proved 
_ successful in Halifax. Has it only been in 
_ Halifax that you have done this? 


Dr. Dymond: No, I might ask Miss Sims 
to say a word on this. She has done some 
evaluation of the Halifax outreach. It was 
_ rather a special project, and I think we may 
be doing more along these lines. 


Miss Valerie Sims, (Planning and Evaluation 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration): The idea in the Halifax project was 
to try to reach a part of the population which 
had not had, prior to that, very much 
contact at all with public programs. In order 
to do this, we deliberately engaged what we 
call field officers from among the local people 
in the neighbourhood, most of whom were 
unemployed at the time; but they did not do 
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the work of Manpower counsellors. They 
spent most of their time going out to the 
people in the neighbourhood, and making 
contact with them, acting as a bridge between 
these rather alienated people and the Man- 
power office which was supervised by profes- 
sional Manpower counsellors. 

In the Halifax experiment there were ten 
of these field officers, and it was very success- 
ful, to the extent that the type of persons that 
we were able to engage in the neighbourhood 
to do this work were very well accepted by 
the population, and they did not intimidate 
people because they could speak the same 
language. 


Senator Quart: That is one of the reasons I 
asked. 


Miss Sims: I think, as an experiment, we 
were satisfied that we could reach out to for- 
merly un-approached groups using this meth- 
od. We are examining it now, and it has not 
been repeated elsewhere in quite the same 
way, but it is certainly one method that we - 
would take into consideration. 


Senator Quart: The local people were prob- 
ably more sympathetic to them, and they 
probably knew more about it than some peo- 
ple coming in fresh from other areas. 


Miss Sims: Yes, in some cases they knew 
them, and they could walk past the office and 
see them sitting in there. 


Senator Quart: Supposing I am an unem- 
ployed person. I go to Manpower and I want 
a job as a cook, or whatever. You register 
me, do you not? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, usually. 


Senator Quart: You register me and keep 
my telephone number and the address? You 
are quite sure they do that? 


Dr. Dymond: I think that is the standard 
procedure. I would not want to swear that it 
happens in every individual instance. 


Senator Quart: It would seem to be the 
logical procedure, but I would just like to 
know if it is carried on. 

Then suppose you are the employer, and 
you apply to Manpower for a cook—and inci- 
dentally, I am no cook. You are very lucky if 
you hear from Manpower again, and I can 
prove that. To a great extent, of course, the 
exception may prove the rule, or vice versa, 
but I am just talking from my own experi- 
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ence. You want a cook, and then someone in 
Manpower—and I could inention a few 
names—will give you the name of this cook, 
and obviously they must tell the cook to go 
and apply to you. In the meantime, you have 
heard nothing. I probably feel that I am not 
too sure if I want to go to you, but I do not 
tell Manpower that I am not going, and I 
finally get a job somewhere else. In the 
meantime, you are sitting there without one 
word from Manpower. 


This has been our experience this week, 
because the only answer we received from 
Manpower was that somebody had been sent 
but they could not remember the name or 
anything. 

Do you not think that if Senator Fournier, 
for example, wants a cook, Manpower should 
say: “I am sending Jose Quart to be a cook”. 
Her address is this, and this is her telephone 
number—if she has a telephone number; so 
that there would be a continuity in it all. 


Dr. Dymond: I am not an expert on 
detailed procedures at the Canada Manpower 
Centre level. I would like to ask John Meyer 
to answer. 


Senator Quart: That is where all the com- 
plaints are. If any of you wish to come to my 
office, I would be very happy to show you the 
number of letters I have received from vari- 
ous associations following that rather silly 
statement I made regarding a woman’s club. It 
just took fire. Again we tried. Senator Fer- 
gusson was there Saturday afternoon at this 
place, but I was not, because I could not go; 
but I questioned the party who is running 
this house and she said she could never get 
any satisfaction, although they are looking 
for a replacement. Something is wrong some- 
where. 

When the manager of this club said to 
Manpower on Friday: “We have not heard 
from you”, he said: “Do not blame us. We 
send these people to you”. How do we know? 
For three weeks we are waiting and we do 
not know. There should be some system 
somewhere surely? 


Dr. Dymond: To close that gap. 


Senator Quari: I do not know anything 
about this business, but I have just had a 
little experience in the case of the club. Do 
you pay for your advertisements in the 
paper? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, I think so. 
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Senator Quart: Do you think it is necessary 
to advertise to find employment for engineers 
today, big ads like this? I have them in my 
office. 


Dr. Dymond: 
engineers... 


You mean  ads_ for 


Senaior Quari: 
engineers. 


To find employment for 


Dr. Dymond: In some categories it is neces- 
sary, yes. There is quite a dearth of employ- 
ment opportunities, certainly not for engi- 
neers in general, but in some specialized 
categories. 


Senator Quari: Again, I am thinking of the 
poverty angle, and the case of a person who 
applied to your Manpower office here to do 
dressmaking. Another person wanted some 
repairs done on certain things, but they did 
not have anybody on the list. However, 
through the grace of God rather than efficien- 
cy, some of them got together. 

I myself phoned over to the office, and 
spoke about student placements. I wanted to 
find out the office in Montreal. I was told you 
have seven branches in Montreal, and I asked 
where I could find out their location. I was 
told to phone the manager—and I have all 
their names—of the central office in Dorchest- 
er Hast and he would tell me the seven 
offices. Why should I phone? The Aluminum 
Company or any of these firms would tell me. 
Surely the government, which is the biggest 
business in Canada, should know where their 
branches are in Montreal? 


Dr. Dymond: I would hope so. 


Senator Quari: I hope so, too. These gentle- 
men were all so nice, you have no idea, and 
the honey was poured on; but why should I 
telephone down to Montreal to find out where 
the seven branches are? 


Then I said who I was, and he said: “I will 
phone for you”. I said, “No, we have a direct 
line. I can phone now. Why waste your time 
to phone me back”’, 

Regarding your student placements, have 
you had all this success that the press release 
indicated—10,000? Private agencies have 
given it up, and they have left it to you 
people now, and quite a number of the stu- 
dents are unemployed. 


Dr. Dymond: I would not say, on student | 
placement, that we would succeed in placing — 
all the students that are looking for work. © 
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There just are not that many job opportuni- 
ties available. 


Senator Quart: I know, but in the press 
release that we got it was 10,000 you hoped 
this year. It came to my desk. Again, that 
was tried, but through a private agency in 
Toronto—I do not know the student but her 
mother wrote to me—I heard they would give 
it up because of the government intervention, 
and they were not bothering now about it— 
but still that student was placed by the pri- 
vate agency just as a service, and she is now 
working. 


Dr. Dymond: I would not have any objec- 
tion to that at all. 


Senator Quart: Neither did I. I was 


delighted. 
Dr. Dymond: I think we encourage that. 


Senator Quart: I was delighted, but the 
agency had abandoned this now because of 
your Manpower student placement groups. 
This is constructive criticism, believe me. 


Dr. Dymond: It is very helpful to know. 


Senator Quart: It is very constructive criti- 
cism, and if you can get me a pantrymaid at 
this moment, the manager of our parliamen- 
tary restaurant has been the one who has 
supplied this woman’s club with personnel for 
maids and pantrymaids over a period of two 
years since I have been here. 

On the houseman, I said it before here, and 
I was expecting you were going to come in 
with machine guns, but I am ready for you, 
too. 

' The thing is we had to get some Canadian 
legion, and we telephoned to the centennial 
|service for students, to replace people, and 
‘this is only a little staff of seventeen. 


Dr. Dymond: As a generalization, I think it 
‘is certainly true that there are not many peo- 
‘ple in Canada who are interested, from our 
experience, in working in the domestic field. 
This is certainly one of the most difficult 
fields. There are continuing shortages in that 
area, of people to fill jobs in that particular 
sector. That is a shortage sector, because peo- 
ple are just not interested in working in it. 


Senator Quart: Believe me, it is just from a 
commonsense approach, and I have no busi- 
ness or professional experience other than 
being a busybody, but, as a busybody, I think 
at least you are face to face with facts. 
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These people that come and apply for these 
jobs, instead of using the taxpayers’ money to 
put advertisements in the paper for engineers 
and I do not know what other professions; I 
have seen some of your ads and they have 
been sent to me. I did not see them myself 
but they have been sent. 


Would it not be possible to put a list of 
those people who are certainly poorer than 
engineers, or who need work more than some 
of these who can get it for themselves: what 
about putting a list of them in the paper; a 
daily list saying: “We have available this and 
this—cook, chef, or something”. 


Dr. Dymond: I think it may be a good idea 
to try, certainly. I think, just to comment on 
the advertising for engineers that, as I said, in 
terms of the objective of many of the depart- 
mental programs, they are to contribute to 
productivity and economic growth. 


So the reason we advertised for engineers— 
and, indeed, the reason the immigration pro- 
gram is so active in selecting people in short- 
age categories—is that that when employers’ 
jobs go vacant, with the employer losing pro- 
duction, the whole economy is; and that is 
why we are so extremely active in trying to 
reach out and secure from any quarter, 
through advertising and every other way, 
people to fill particularly the shortage jobs. 


Senator Quart: But would you not agree 
that the person who is wanting to engage an 
engineer would be able to pay for it himself, 
if he is really up against it, instead of the 
taxpayers? 


Dr. Dymond: I think we are offering a ser- 
vice to employers as well as to workers. I 
think the answer to your direct question is, 
“ves”, that most employers can probably pay 
for ads, but I think in terms of the Canada 
Manpower centres providing service to 
employers, if they provide good service to 
them, say, with respect to engineers, then 
they will get their business on a lot of other 
fronts to open up jobs for people whom we 
have real difficulty in placing. In other words, 
as I was explaining in my brief, there is a 
step-by-step effect here, and if you fill one 
job at one point up the ladder, you open up 
jobs down below and so we are very 


interested. 
Senator Quart: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Doctor, if someone walks in 
to the office, is there a bulletin board or 
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some place where he can see what job oppor- 
tunities are available that particular day? 


Dr. Dymond: No, there is not. He would 
have to go to one of the counsellors to find 
out what opportunities were available in his 
line. 

Personally, I think—and we are looking at 
this—that some experimentation along this 
line is well worth trying. They do this in 
Sweden, we know. They post lists in the 
offices of the available jobs in the locality, 
and people can go in and look at those jobs 
and then go to visit employers that have 
those vacancies, without any intermediary, so 
to speak, by way of employment service. This 
may be a pretty efficient way of doing it. 


Senator Quari: May I just ask one more 
question. For your records, if you place some- 
one for a week do you consider that a place- 
ment for your numbers of those placed for 
the year, or is there any follow-up or 
anything? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, certainly we keep track 
of the placements and count that as a place- 
ment in our placement statistics. This is one 
of the reasons why, in terms of measuring the 
activity of the employment service or its con- 
tribution, placements as such, while interest- 
ing, are not the only statistic to look at; 
because it mixes up people that are only 
placed for a day or half a day with people 
that are placed for a lifetime. I would like to 
ask John Meyer if he knows, because I am 
not sure on this point and I think it is an 
important point that Senator Quart has made 
in terms of the centre informing the employer 
that someone is referred to him who does not 
show up and he does not know where he 
stands. I think this is obviously a very ineffi- 
cient and bad position in which to put the 
employer. While this can happen certainly in 
any organization, I just do not know what the 
standard procedures are myself, and I was 
wondering if you did, John? 


Mr. Meyer: There is not an entirely stand- 
ard procedure in this respect. Particularly in 
the lower skill occupations, oftentimes the 
Canada Manpower centre receives a call for 
20 construction labourers and “Just keep 
sending them until we phone you that we 
have enough”. On that basis we just keep 
sending everyone that walks in the door that 
seems to meet the basic criteria. 

If the situation is somewhat more selective, 
then the normal procedure is that the man- 
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power counsellor who deals with the need of 
that particular employer will refer people, 
and then phone the employer or his personnel 
man, saying: “I have sent three people with 
these characteristics to you. Would you please 
let me know whom you hire.” 


Senator Quari: That is quite normal. 
Mr. Meyer: Yes, it is. 


Senator Quari: We would be delighted to 
let you know whom we employ. 


Mr. Meyer: If it is a particularly conscienti- 
ous counsellor, he will phone a week later to 
determine whether the employee worked out 
ali right. This is the normal procedure, but 
we have about six thousand counsellors in the 
field. 


Senator Guari: Yes, you mentioned that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Meyer, there was one 
question Senator Quart asked about the per- 
centage of people trained who are unem- 
ployed, and you were getting some figures. 
Have you got those? 


Mr. Meyer: We have some figures on the 
basis of the sample that was taken last fall, 
which Dr. Dymond referred to, and _ this 
seems to suggest that it is about 50/50. 


The Chairman: What is about 50/50? 


Mr. Meyer: The employed and unemployed 
before training, for males. It is about the 
same for females. 


The Chairman: Explain the meaning of 
that, will you, please. Take a minute to 
explain what you mean by your answer. 


Mr. Meyer: Of the total number of people 
placed in training (and this is based on an 
admittedly somewhat small sample) roughly 
50 per cent were employed at the time that 
they were placed in training, and about 50 
per cent were unemployed at the time they 
were placed in training. 


Senator Fournier: My question is something 
in line with Senator Quart’s remarks. On 
page 17 of your brief under (b) ‘the employ- 
ment service”, you mention your whole set up 
of 369 permanent offices, including 54 campus 
offices, and a hundred seasonal, temporary 
and itinerant offices. It looked to me as 
though you are pretty well organized across 
Canada. 


I have a very simple and elementary ques- 
tion. Why is it so difficult for a Tory to obtain 
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a job in your department, and especially the 
students. I am a little serious about that. 


Dr. Dymond: I suppose the facetious an- 
Swer might be, senator, that they do not have 
the qualifications of skill and education. 


The Chairman: Let us get on to the second 
question. 


_ Senator Fournier: I would like to have an 
answer to the first one, because it is a prob- 
lem, and I am drawing this to your attention. 
I am going to give you a little example. 


Dr. Dymond: I should say that we have 
operating instructions that are quite clear on 
the point of no discrimination in referrals on 
any grounds, of age, sex, race, religion, 
political affiliation, etc. 


| Senator Fournier: I called for a carpenter 
for a week, and I wanted Joe Brown because 
I knew Joe Brown who is a good carpenter. I 
called the Manpower office and I said: “I 
want Joe Brown”’. They said: “No, you cannot 
have Joe Brown. You can have George 
Smith”. I said: “No, I want Joe Brown”. They 
kind of got mad and said: “You know, we 
have to place our own people first”. There is 
your answer. 


Dr. Dymond: I think I would hypothesize 
that the explanation for that is that we have, 
again, a standing policy to refer the best 
worker to the employer that is available at 
any particular time; and to refer those, 
everything else being equal in terms of the 
best worker available, that had been regis- 
tered for the longest time, that have been 
unemployed. In other words, if there is selec- 
tivity in referral, it is in relation to the best 
workers available and, among the best work- 
ers available, those that have been registered 
for the longest time with us because they are 
presumably in most need of referral to an 
employer. 


7 Senator Fournier: You are giving me a 
very smooth answer, for which I thank you 
very much, but which I do not agree with. 


Senator Carter: I would like to supplement 
that. On numerous occasions I have tried to 
place people, gone to Manpower with people I 
want to place, and eventually I find out that 
somebody else who has come in later got the 
job. When I go back to find out why, they 
say: ‘Well, the employer requested this 
man”. That gave me the impression that if an 
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employer requests a specific person, the per- 
son requested gets priority because he has 
been asked for. My experience is quite the 
opposite to what you have just said. 


Dr. Dymond: I must ask John Meyer again 
on the operational procedure. Of course, per- 
sonally I find it puzzling, because if an 
employer wants a particular man, I do not 
see why he should not go out and approach 
him directly and hire him. He does not need 
to come through our offices to do that. If he 
has a particular person in mind, there is 
absolutely no point in coming through our 
office. John, do you have any light on this 
procedure? 


Mr. Meyer: I suppose the only light we can 
shed is that we have six thousand counsellors 
in the field and there are bound to be some 
who do not adhere to the instructions as 
closely as the vast majority, I am sure, do. 


Dr. Dymond: But what is the procedure? Is 
it as I described it on referrals? 


Mr. Meyer: Yes, essentially it is a matter of 
oldest registrants first referred to a position. 


Senator Carter: It is not your policy then to 
give preference to an applicant who has been 
specifically asked for by an employer? 


Senator Cook: What has that to do with 
poverty, anyway, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Meyer: This we do under certain cir- 
cumstances, namely, where it is a matter of 
seasonal lay-off and recall, and where hiring 
is being handled by the Manpower centre. In 
other words, particularly in the construction 
industry, people are laid off in the fall before 
Christmas, and construction starts up again in 
March or April; and then the contractor will 
place an order and specify the people that are 
to be recalled. 


The Chairman: That is normal. Let us get 
on with the basic theme. 


Senator Fournier: I will not ask him any 
more questions. There are a lot of things I do 
not agree with on counselling. I think I have 
had occasions to mention on many occasions 
the counselling done by Manpower. As you 
senators know, I spend most of my time in 
education, and I am confident that Manpower 
was not ready when they took over the coun- 
selling. On many occasions counsellors have 
directed these young boys into the wrong 
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training, and after receiving one year of 
training they find out that they cannot find a 
job; they go back, and they are sent to a 
second course, and we have people taking a 
third training through the advice of the coun- 
sellor. I think there are a lot of mistakes all 
the way. Somebody is taking advantage of 
this weakness in the system. In the meantime 
they are living through public assistance and 
public funds are paying for their training. 
Some of them are not interested in any trade 
at all, but they will go as long as the system 
permits, and then they will fall on relief 
again. 

Another thing that I do not quite agree 
with is the break which you have in educa- 
tion. If a young boy goes to school and his 
parents can put him to school without any 
assistance, he does not qualify. I am not talk- 
ing about rich parents, but working parents 
within the six or seven thousand dollar 
bracket, and when they have a boy at uni- 
versity level of education it is a burden, 
because it takes at least two thousand dollars. 
The parents want to keep this young lad at 
school without any break, but he does not 
qualify for any student loan; he does not 
qualify for vocational assistance, he does not 
qualify for any assistance. However, if he 
breaks school at Grade 9 and takes a year off, 
lopes around street corners and wastes a 
year, when he goes back the door is open. He 
can call on vocational training, he can call on 
all kinds of assistance to carry through his 
education. 

I do not quite approve of that, the young 
people being able to break their education 
and waste a year, and then come back for 
more advantage. 

Like my friend here, I feel that we are not 
dealing exactly with poverty this morning, but 
when it comes to manpower training, I do not 
think poor people are really getting the assis- 
tance that they should. The poor man who 
goes to Manpower is usually of low education 
and has not specialized in any trade. He is 
just an average man who is not qualified for 
anything in particular, but he is a family man 
and he has to live the hard way. 


Your counsellors first ask him his education 
and his ability, and go through this formula 
which you might expect possibly for average 
or above average people, but these people 
are below average. I do not think much is 
done, but they just fill in the forms. In many 
occasions the poor people cannot even fill in 
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the forms themselves, and they are just asked 
questions. The form is filled in, it is put aside, 
and the man is forgotten. 

I think these are the type of people that we 
should try to do something with. 


The Chairman: Let us have some answers 
now. 


Dr. Dymond: On the question of the gap 
that Senator Fournier referred to, we have 
this one year break between school and train- 
ing under the federal program, and people do 
not get allowances at the one year break. We 
will buy training for them, but they are not 
entitled to an allowance with the training 
unless they are three years out of school. It is 
to prevent just what you were talking about, 
senator, so that our programs do not attract 
and pull people out of the school system; 
because our strong belief is that they should 
continue in the shcool system just as long as 
possible. That is the reason why we have this 
one year gap before we refer anybody to 
training, and the three year gap from the 
school system before they are eligible for 
allowances. The only qualification to the three 
years is if they have dependents, and then 
they are in the same kind of position as an 
adult. 

Incidentally, as I am sure you are aware, 
we have been subject to a great deal of criti- 
cism for that particular policy, but it was 
deliberately designed not to pull people out of 
the school system. 

On the question of people taking multiple 
courses, we feel that in certain circumstances 
this is quite desirable; certainly, at least to. 
put them in basic training for a skill develop-_ 
ment course, that is, educational upgrading, | 
which might go on for a year, and then put 
someone into a skill or an occupational train- 
ing course so that they will acquire an occu- 
pational skill for the labour market. Many of 
the occupational skills cannot be acquired 
unless you have some basic education, say, at 
the Grade 9 or 10 level in some of the basic 
subjects, such as maths and sciences. So you 
can find a good many examples—and it is | 
quite appropriate—of people taking more 
than one course. ; 

Cf course, it is difficult to screen people out 
sometimes, although the counsellors make the 
decisions and they make them in terms of 
who are going to be most successful in taking | 
these courses and learning the trade or 
acquiring the knowledge to get a better job. 
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However, certainly there is pressure, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of the country, for 
people to go into these courses for welfare 
reasons because the allowances have been 
made very attractive, quite deliberately, to 
support people at adequate levels in those 
courses, and to ensure that they do not leave 
the course before we are successful in giving 
them a new skill. I think those were the main 
points. 


The Chairman: Yes. Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: Dr. Dymond, I think per- 
haps you gave an inadequate answer to Sena- 
tor Fergusson when she asked you whether 
the existence of employment would cure the 
poverty problem, and you said “no”. Of 
course, that is true, but I do not think you 
went far enough to make an adequate answer 
to it. 

We in this committee are charged with the 
study of the whole problem of poverty, and I 
see the field divided into three great classes. 
First, there are the class of people who are 
unable to support themselves—the widow 
with her children, the halt and the blind and 
so on, those who are incapacitated, of whom, 
of course, we will always have to take care. 
Then there are those who are out of employ- 
ment because no jobs are available. 

I have before me a digest of a statement 
made by Bob McCleave, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Halifax, and I see that in Prince 
Edward Island as many as 68 per cent of the 
entire labour force is within the classification 
of wages of $4,000 and less; that in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario 40 per cent of the entire 
labour force is paid less than $4,000. How 
much less we do not know, but undoubtedly a 
considerable portion of that 40 per cent of the 
labour force is paid below the poverty line, so 
that we have a very large portion of our 
labour force being paid wages so low that 
they are below what we think of as poverty 
in a general way—say $3,000 or some figure 
of that kind. Of course, I know that varies as 
to whether there is a family and all the rest 
of it, but I am only speaking generally. We 
know there are a lot of people employed who 
are below the poverty line, and we know that 
of our own experience. 

Is it not perfectly obvious that wages in 
these lower brackets are regulated by compe- 
tition, and that the competition of the unem- 
ployed seeking jobs that are not available is 
responsible for the very low wages paid in 
some divisions of our employment picture? 
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I mentioned three divisions: one, the 
incapacitated; two, those who cannot get 
employment because there is not any employ- 
ment for them. The third are those who do 
not want to work, and we are not interested 
in them. “If any would not work, neither 
should he eat’. 


I am very much interested, however, in the 
economic situation and the very large number 
of unemployed people that we have because 
there are not the jobs for them. I thought you 
skimmed over that rather lightly. This is the 
big factor in my mind. 

How many unemployed have we? What are 
the figures at the present moment in Canada, 
do you remember? 


Dr. Dymond: I think the figure runs around. 
4.3 to 4.5 per cent on an annual basis at the 
present time. 


Senator Roebuck: I think it is up to 5 per 
cent now. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, it will be a little higher 
at the beginning of the season. Do you know ~ 
exactly, Peter? 


Mr. Penz: In the last month published it. 
was 4.3 per cent. In the last three months it 
has been coming down from around 4.8 to 5 
per cent. 


Senator Fournier: 


thousand? 


How many hundred 


The Chairman: There are 7,200,000 people 
in the labour market? 


Dr. Dymond: 300,000 or so. 
The Chairman: Three hundred or 350,000. 


Senator Roebuck: I am very much con- 
cerned about those people who are actually 
working and who are paid such wages as to 
be in the poverty classification, and I attrib- 
ute that very largely to this large number of 
unemployed people to whom you cannot offer 
jobs. 

I know your interest is in your own field, 
that is finding jobs and offering them, and 
your memorandum is limited in that way to 
your own particular field; but at the same 
time the broad general situation which I have 
tried to make clear has a large influence upon 
your work, and the problem we must face is 
what we are going to do about it. 


The Chairman: What do you say, doctor? 
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Dr. Dymond: I think, as I indicated in the 
brief, Mr. Chairman, that certainly the ques- 
tion of the level of unemployment and under- 
employment, casual work, and people not 
employed on a full time basis, is intimately 
related to the strength of demand in our 
economy, which in part is related to the oper- 
ation of fiscal and monetary and other general 
economic policies of the government. The 
thing that is inhibiting in terms of pushing 
employment up too high and thereby reduc- 
ing unemployment and _ its impact, as the 
senator suggests, on the poverty situation, is 
the kind of inflationary pressures that result 
from pushing up demand too high in our 
economy. 


The role of manpower policy essentially—a 
better employment service, re-training, mov- 
ing people, and all of the things I have men- 
tioned—is to make it possible to push against 
demand harder and thereby reduce unem- 
ployment, to make the manpower side of our 
economy function more efficiently, and to 
make sure there are not labour shortages. 
Then you can push harder to move people 
from where they are available to where the 
jobs are; then you can push harder and geta 
better trade-off, as the economists call it. 
between unemployment and inflation. 

Inflationary factors, of course, have very 
big impact on the poverty group, particularly 
those elements in the poverty group on fixed 
incomes that do not rise along with prices. So 
you have a balance and a difficult kind of 
trade-off problem here to contend with. 


The Chairman: Just while you are on this 
point, for as long as we have been here—and 
the senators have been here a long time in 
and out of Parliament—we have heard from 
people like yourself this same story: “You can 
have high employment and inflation, or you 
can have unemployment without inflation”. I 
have heard that for 25 years, and you are 
repeating it again today. Have we not learned 
anything in this time, through all these years? 


Senator Roebuck: Is there anything to do 
rather than destroying the dollar? 


Dr. Dymond: I think we have not learned 
how to eliminate this problem, there is no 
question about that. I do not know that we 
ever will, in a sense, but I think we can 
moderate it and have to some degree, though 
I would be the last to claim that the perform- 
ance is very good in this respect; I think we 
have to make a lot more gains in being able 
to have lower unemployment without in- 
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flation than the past record in this country 
suggests. 

I think one of the important roles of man- 
power policy, as I have said, is to enable us 
to get a better relationship between inflation- 
ary pressures and unemployment. I personal- 
ly think that on social grounds 4% per cent 
unemployment is not a desirable level, or 
even on economic grounds. The question is 
how to get, say, a 3 per cent level on a con- 
sistent basis without a 4 or 5 or 6 per cent 
price rise every year. I think we are learning 
something about how to do that, but I would 
agree with the tenor of your intervention, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are not learning very fast 
in this respect and we have not made very 
much progress really. 


The Chairman: Doctor, we are dealing with 
poverty now, because inflation steals from the 
poor. 


Dr. Dymond; Right. 


The Chairman: Other countries have made 
better progress than we have in that respect. 
I am not speaking of the United States, but 
Sweden, for instance. 


Dr. Dymond: I think I might ask Peter 
Penz to comment on this one, because I know 
he prepared some notes on where we stand in 
terms of international comparison on _ this 
question of the inflation and unemployment 
trade-off. 


The Chairman: Then let us have it. 


Senator Roebuck: Australia and New Zea- 
land have both made progress, New Zealand 
particularly. 


Mr. Penz: I do not know anything about 
New Zealand. On the whole, the United 
States and Canada have tended to be 
different from European countries in two 
respects. First of all, both those countries have 
tended to have lower inflation rates than the 
European countries, and considerably higher 
unemployment rates. I am talking about aver- 
ages Over something like ten years. 

On the other hand, we have also tended to 
have a somewhat worse trade-off position. 
For example, Germany, with the same in- 
flation rate as we, would probably have a sig- 
nificantly lower unemployment rate. 

As far as Sweden is concerned, it would be 
less so; it would be much closer to’ our con- 
flict situation, that is, that they would have 
somewhat less of a conflict between unem- 
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ployment and inflation, but it would be pretty 
close to ours. 

On the whole, the important difference, I 
think, is the fact that they have accepted 
higher infiation rates in order to get lower 
unemployment rates. 


Senator Roebuck: How do you relate one to 


the other? 


Mr. Penz: Why is it that there is this 
conflict? 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, the lowering of the 
value of the purchasing unit, in our case the 
dollar—how do you relate that to greater 
employment? 


Mr. Penz: How that comes about, that price 
stability leads to high unemployment and low 
unemployment leads to inflation? 


Senator Roebuck: I thought you were re- 
versing it, that the lowering on the purchasing 
power increased employment. I want to know 
how you relate one to the other. 


Mr. Penz: That is right. What tends to hap- 
pen, we tend to have the type of situation 
where we have both vacancies and unemploy- 
ment in the economy existing at the same 
time. It is characteristic that unemployment 
does not push wages down significantly; 
wages tend to have a downward rigidity. 


Senator Roebuck: You are speaking of 
wages in money, are you not? 


Mr. Penz: That is right. 
Senator Roebuck: Not in purchasing power. 


Mr. Penz: Well that tends to affect purchas- 
ing power, because if your wages go up that 
increases your labour costs and that will 
increase your prices. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes. 


Mr. Penz: So that is the relationship from 
wages to inflation. On the other side, the 
vacancies tend to generate an upward pres- 
sure on wages, because employers start bid- 
ding for workers, and they push up their 
wages. At the same time it is easier for 
unions to push up wages. So there is this 
so-called demand-induced inflation which 
occurs largely when we have high vacancies. 

On the other hand, this pressure on in- 
flation through wages is less when there are 
fewer vacancies, which tends to be at the 
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same time as when there is high unemploy- 
ment. That is why you get a situation where, 
with no unemployment, you have high in- 
flation and the reduction of the value of the 
dollar; and, alternatively, with high unem- 
ployment you get greater price stability. 


Senaior Carter: That is only true when 
wages run ahead of productivity, is it not? 


Mr. Penz: That is right, but this is liable to 
happen when you have great demand pres- 
sures, when your demand pressure is such 
that your capacity to produce does not keep 
up with your demand pressure. 


Dr. Dymond: I think money wages general- 
ly in the Canadian economy tend to out-run 
productivity advances. 


I think that one thing that is at issue here, 
Mr. Chairman and senators, is that the 
Canadian economy and the Canadian labour 
market seem to be of a character that they 
throw up persistent higher levels of unem- 
ployment, and you have vacancies at the 
same time, when the economy is under the 
pressure of growth and demand; in other 
words, with our regional disparities, with 
population increase and labour force growth 
outrunning industrial development and the 
creation of employment opportunities in the 
eastern part of the country and in slow growth 
areas throughout the country, this means 
that we have quite a capacity in those regions 
for generating unemployment without an 
equivalent capacity to get those people into 
employment. So we carry, because of regional 
disparities, a good deal higher volume of 
unemployment on a continuing basis than 
many other economies that are smaller and 
are not so spread out, where the labour mar- 
ket is much more concentrated; and there- 
fore, for given levels of demand pressure and 
hence wage price pressure, because of that 
situation we tend to have a good deal less 
favourable trade-off than a much more con- 
centrated economy like the United States. 


Senator Roebuck: Would you not say, along 
the lines you are speaking there, that the 
ratio of employment to the population is in- 
fluenced very largely by the adequacy with 
which the natural resources of the counry are 
utilized? If industry is active, the price of 
natural opportunities is low or lower so that 
there is a profit to be made, you will find 
your labour force is being called on and is 
active; while if the reverse conditions exist, 
you will find a very large amount of 
unemployment. 
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I think this question of money can be over- 
estimated. I see one factor that does make for 
employment. As the price value of the dollar 
decreases, it makes the price of an opportuni- 
ty for work go down in actual value. Money 
may stay the same, but the purchasing power 
of the money decreasing means the natural 
resources are more easily bought; and the 
first thing you know you have got a rising 
economy. 


There is, in my judgment, some relevancy 
between inflation and the use of your natural 
opportunities for work. I think my young 
friend was confused when he is speaking of 
inflation, which I think he was talking of at 
one time as increased prices. There are two 
things there in inflation. One is the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, and 
that is what I consider inflation, in the mean- 
ing of that term. Of course, as money goes 
down, prices go up. Prices may go up without 
money going down, but when money does go 
down prices go up; and when money goes 
down the price at which natural opportunities 
are held becomes more easily purchased. So 
when in period of inflation you find an 
increase in the activity, it is as a result of 
that lowering of the price of the natural 
opportunities which industry can use. 

It is a big subject, I know, but you people 
all avoid it and you are in this business of 
poverty and employment and so on, and I 
think you should be better informed on it. 


Mr. Penz: I recently read an article by 
Professor Bodkin at the University of West- 
ern Ontario, and he actually feels that in- 
flation may improve the profit prospects of 
investors and of entrepreneurs. I presume 
this is what you are talking about. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, it does. 


Mr. Penz: About the price of natural op- 
portunities. 


Senator Roebuck: It does. 


Mr. Penz: So I am not sure whether I 
understand your disagreement here. 


Senator Roebuck: I thought you were 
thinking only of prices and not considering 
inflation, the reduction of the purchasing 
power of money. 


Mr. Penz: Inflation, by definition, is both 
the reduction of purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and the increase in general price level to 
buy a certain basket of goods. It is really the 
same thing. 
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The Chairman: It really does not make any 
difference how either one of you define it: it 
is bad for the poor. Can we go on? Two more 
senators must be given a first turn, and then 
we can come back again. 


Senaior Roebuck: Do not come back to me. 
I have said all I want to say. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I 
would like to congratulate Dr. Dymond very 
warmly. I am particularly taken with the 
philosophy behind this brief of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. I think 
they realize very keenly a great number of 
things that have to be done for the dis- 
possessed. I think it is an excellent brief. 


Particularly I was interested and 
encouraged by page 19 dealing with training 
and I notice at page 20 you say there are 
240,000 persons who are in training under 
OTA in 1968. Then you say that is about 0.7 
per cent of the labour force. Surely that per- 
centage is wrong? 


Dr. Dymond: I might explain what that 
percentage is. It cannot be derived by divid- 
ing 240,000 into 73 million. It is the average 
amount of labour force time each day that 
people are in training. In other words, if one 
takes each day the number of hours of labour 
force time available, then 0.7 per cent are 
taken up in training. 


Senator Cook: In other words, it is an 
economist’s definition. 


Dr. Dymond: It is rather a special defini- 
tion, that is right. 


Senator Cook: I notice on the bottom of 
page 20 you say that the average trainee 
finds that his new job pays roughly one-fifth 
more in wages and salaries. Then on page 21 
you say: 

Of the 19 per cent who were not in the 
labour force at the time of the survey .. 


In other words, your survey in effect of your 
training: 
-.. one-half were in a follow-up OTA 
course or had returned to school, 


both of which results, I think, are excellent. 
Then on page 23 you say: 
The occupational training of adults pro- 
gram thus provides an escape from pover- 
ty not only in intent but also in practice. 
Earnings increased by 20 per cent for the 
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average client, and this figure may well 
be higher for the poor clients. Increased 
employment stability may also well be a 
benefit that the poor get from such 
training. 


I am tremendously impressed with this, and I 
think this is a program very much in the 
right direction. 


I just have one question. Is the program in 
any way restricted by the lack of funds? 


Dr. Dymond: I think one would have to 
answer “yes”; one could do more along the 
lines described in the brief if more funds 
were available. 


The Chairman: I think perhaps Senator 
Cook is entitled to a fuller answer that you 
may not now be able to give. Let me just 
point out that in the new legislation that is 
now before Parliament and will come to us 
before we adjourn, there is provision for a 
good deal more funds than there is at the 
present time, is that not right? 

Dr. Dymond: Yes, this year’s program is 
$240 million; last year it was $190 million 
spent on this program. So there is a substan- 
tial increase, at a time when the government 
is exercising a lot of restraint on expendi- 
tures. This is one program that the Govern- 
ment of Canada believes, even under the cur- 
rent circumstances of restraint, should be 
expanded. 


Senator Cook: Good. Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask, through you, if the department would 
keep us advised of the surveys they make of 
this program? Up to date you have found it 
beneficial. You say you figure that the econo- 
my gets two and a half dollars for every 
dollar spent. I would like cur Committee to 

be kept advised of these surveys. 


The Chairman: All these people who are 
coming before us and saying: “Yes, we are 
doing this, but we have not got the answer”. 
' They will be called back, but at a later time 
to give more complete answers. 


Dr. Dymond: We shall be glad to be called 
back. 


The Chairman: Yes. We shall be around for 
a little while studying this problem, and by 
that time the surveys will be completed and 
we will have a good look at them. In the 
meantime, we are glad that you are giving us 
what information you can. As Senator Four- 
nier pointed out to me this morning, we are 
still in the business of in-training on this job; 
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Wwe ourselves are at the moment trying to 
learn all there is about poverty. 


Senator Cook: Yes, but this does seem to be 
an encouraging development, to my mind. 

One more question, turning to the other 
side of the coin. On page 12 of your brief you 
say: 

Table 2 shows the occupational structure 
of poverty in 1961. It indicates that the 
occupation groups with high poverty 
rates were fishermen, trappers and hun- 
ters, farm workers, loggers, labourers 
and service and recreation workers. 
However, they made up only two-fifths of 
the poor family heads and unattached 
individuals in the labour force. This 
means that poverty, while concentrated 
in the above occupation groups, is by no 
means limited to them. Nearly one-tenth 
of the poor family heads and unattached 
individuals in the labour force were in 
professional and clerical occupations. 


Then on page 14: 

There is a clear relationship between the 
level of schooling and the poverty inci- 
dence (or the probability of being poor). 
It should be noted, however, that one out 
of every fifteen university graduates who 
were family heads or  wunattached 
individuals was found to be poor, as were 
one-seventh of those who graduated from 
high school but did not complete univer- 
sity. Education thus is no guarantee 
against poverty 


That knocks all my theories on the head. 
Could you elaborate on that a little bit? 


Dr. Dymond: I think it means that some 
people who reach quite a high educational 
attainment become unemployed, for example, 
over long periods of time. 


Senator Pearson: Such as engineers. 
Dr. Dymond: Such as engineers. 


Senator Cook: Would these people have 
weaknesses; would they be lazy or what? 


Dr. Dymond: In some instances I expect 
some people as they go through life have 
things happen to them, personal circum- 
stances, all that kind of thing. 


Senator Carter: These are all people who 
are capable of being included in the work 
force; they are not handicapped? 
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Dr. Dymond: I would not want to say that 
ali of them are capable of being in the labour 
force, either, because they may become disa- 
bled in the ccurse of their development. 


The Chairman: Hold it just a minute. Miss 
Podoluk is signalling. 


Miss Jenny R. Podoluk, Siatistician, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics: Part of the an- 
swer is, of course, that we measure the income 
during the previous calendar year, and some 
of these people, university graduates, for 
example, might have been university students 
during part of the year and only went into 
the labour force in September or October. We 
do not really know. I would suspect in many 
of these cases where there is an inconsistency 
between the amount of income they reported 
and the kind of occupation they described, 
there is something peculiar such as getting to 
university late in the year, or being an immi- 
grant family which arrived in the latter part 
of the year. You really have to classify these 
people by whether or not they were attempt- 
ing to work all year, or whether they were in 
the labour force part of the time. I suspect 
that where there is high education and low 
income, there may be some peculiar circum- 
stances involved, rather than unemployment 
or inability to earn a good living. So I would 
use those figures with caution. 


Dr. Dymond: There would be some examp- 
les of what I am talking about. They are 
probably not as high as this would suggest. 


Miss Podoluk: There would be some, but I 
would use those particular figures with cau- 
tion in saying that a good education does not 
necessarily mean staying out of poverty. 


Dr. Dymond: I do not think it 
guarantee. 
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Miss Podoluk: It is not a guarantee. 


Senator Carter: It does not have all the 
force you give it in the brief. 


Miss Podoluk: I do not think I would place 
that kind of emphasis on these figures in 
interpreting the results. 


The Chairman: It is certainly the best guar- 
antee that we know. 


Dr. Dymond: I think it is the best guaran- 
tee and I do not want to suggest, nor did 
we... 


Senator Carter: It is a safeguard, anyway, 
rather than a guarantee, 
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Dr. Dymond: ...that there is not a terribly 
strong correlation between education and 
income, because that is probably the strongest 
correlation there is. 


The Chairman: We have to allow for mis- 
fits. They happen at the top level as well as at 
the bottom level, and people will deteriorate 
over a period of years. That is not abnormal. 


Mr. Penz: I would like to say that the rea- 
son why education, on the whole, is perhaps 
one of our best safeguards against poverty, is 
because there are lots of people who have 
poor education. If we had all of them brought 
up to the university level, then again we 
would have a poverty incidence 
through the university level. 


Senator Cook: I am a great believer in the 
fact that education does not very often knock 


in the next generation. In other words, we 


have poverty that goes from generation to 
generation, but if you have at least the father 
or mother who is fairly well educated, they 
can very often bring their children along to 
get them out of this trap. So I am a great 
believer in education. 


The Chairman: So am I. Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: I just have one question, 
for Dr. Dymond, Mr. Chairman. Do you have 
many instances of retired people, who are 
living on a government pension, taking 
advantage of this program, supported by pub- 
lic money? 


Dr. Dymond: Not too many, in terms of | 


taking the training program. I think the sta- 
tistics show that there are some up to 55, 
John, who have been in our training 
program? 


Mr. Meyer: You mean the age? 
Dr. Dymond: Yes. 


Mr. Meyer: Yes, up to 55. Of course, you 
may be referring to disability pensions. 


senator Inman: No, retired people. 


Dr. Dymond: I think probably the economic 
problem with people in the higher age groups 
going into a program of training that may 
cost the taxpayer, say, two, three or four 
thousand dollars, is the very short period of 
time for which they have an earning capacity 
before they retire or withdraw. It might be 
thought desirable on social grounds, but it 
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would be very difficult to support as an eco- 
nomic proposition. 


Senator Inman: Since this is public money, 
I wondered if there was any restriction. I do 
know of cases of elderly people. In one case a 
man was asked what he was doing, taking 
this training, because he had a good pension. 
He said: “In the winter there is not much to 
' do, and I might as well get the money”. He is 
taking carpentry work, and I said: “Are you 
going to build anything?” He said: “No, but it 
is easy to take.” 


Dr. Dymond: We would like to avoid this 
kind of thing if we can. 


The Chairman: If this is the only abuse we 
find, we are going to be very lucky. 

We have gone around once, and now the 
chairman wants his turn, and then we will 
come back again for another round. 


Mr. Meyer, I understand you to say, and 
you correct me if I am wrong, that when you 
apprentice people for training in the con- 
struction industry, you pay all their salaries 
while they are working in the construction 
industry. 


Mr. Meyer: Oh, no. 


The Chairman: I misunderstood you. How 
do you apprentice them in the construction 
industry? 


Mr. Meyer: We do not; the provinces do. 


The Chairman: I do not care who does it, 
but does the province do what I say they do? 


Mr. Meyer: No. 
The Chairman: What is done? 


Mr. Meyer: Apprentices, while on the job, 
are being paid, depending on the level of 
training, a percentage of journeyman’s wages, 
starting at 50 to 60 per cent and going up, by 
the employer. 


The Chairman: I thought there was an 
unusual subsidy there, from what you said, 
but I am mistaken. 

Turning to page 6 at the end of the last full 
paragraph, talking about fixed income, you 
say: 

If such incomes were tied to a cost-of-liv- 
ing index this detrimental effect of in- 
flation would be avoided. 


Let us talk about the cost-of-living index 
that is tied, for instance, to the old age secur- 
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ity at the present time. I do not know what it 


is in percentage, but a couple percent or 
something. 


Dr. Dymond: It is not completely tied; it is 
partially tied. 


The Chairman: We have some that are tied 
in some of our agreements. 


Dr. Dymond: In collective agreements, yes. 


The Chairman: The cost-of-living is tied 
with the veterans too, is it not? 


Dr. Dymond: No, I do not think so. 


The Chairman: In any event, the cost-of- 
living index, by the time you get around to it, 
is usually a year behind. 


Dr. Dymond: No, the cost-of-living figures, 
the consumer price index comes out month by 
month. 


The Chairman: But it is not incorporated in 
the cheque month by month. 


Dr. Dymond: No. 


The Chairman: It is incorporated at the end 
of the year. 


Dr. Dymond: That is right, there would be 
a lag. 


The Chairman: So by the time you give 
them whatever there is, the year has passed. 


Dr. Dymond: Unless you figured out some 
retro-active provision. 


The Chairman: No, I am talking of what is 
in existence. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, what is in existence, yes. 


The Chairman; Have you given any 
thought at all to tying these measures that 
have this cost-of-living index, to a portion of 
the gross national product? You and I, as 
people in the stream of life, benefit from 
the gross national product. The pensioner 
does not; he is receiving a cost-of-living 
index increase. Have you ever thought of 
tying it to the Gross National Product and 
what it would mean in dollars and cents? 


Dr. Dymond: Sometimes it would go up 
more rapidly than the cost-of-living index, a 
good deal more rapidly; and other times it 
would go up less rapidly than the cost-of-liv- 
ing index. 
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Senator Pearson: Would there be a possibil- 
ity it might go down? 


Dr. Dymond: No, I think that possibility is 
pretty remote. One can think of circum- 
stances, but I rate it as very remote. 

We have tied, by the way, our training 
allowances so that they go up each year as 
the wages in manufacturing go up. For exam- 
ple, we have just put through an Order-in- 
Council that will raise the allowances 74 per 
cent from July Ist over the year to July Ist, 
by virtue of the fact that wages in manufac- 
turing last year went up 74 per cent. 

The reason for that, in the case of our 
training allowances, is that they are regarded 
as income replacement for people engaged in 
a worthwhile economic activity, namely, tak- 
ing training that makes the economy better 
off. In that sense they are sort of a salary, 
and so the rationale is to tie them to wages 
in the economy rather than to cost-of-living; 
because they are not regarded as a subsis- 
tence sort of income. 


The Chairman: But the employed person 
got 74 per cent increase to-day. 


Dr. Dymond: Right, on the average. 


The Chairman: While this man who needs 
help the most and whom we are trying to 
train, gets his 74 per cent a year later. By 
that time it may have gone up another 6 or 7 
per cent. 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, although I think, if you 
look at the way the economy and the wage 
system operate, there are various lags. Some 
people are lagging behind the average; some 
people are ahead of it. 


The Chairman: I spoke of providing half 
the gross national product increase. We have 
to fined some way of catching up for these 
people on fixed income. 


Mr. Penz: I think the problem is really one 
of how you set the initial level. After that 
your lags are not really that crucial, 
because with the lags you gain some and you 
lose some at various periods of time. 

For example, if one year your GNP goes up 
six per cent, then you do not get this six per 
cent accruing to your fixed incomes until the 
subsequent year. In the subsequent year the 
GNP may go up only four per cent; so in that 
year they gain, and the subsequent year it 
may go up to six per cent again, whereas 
fixed income goes up only four per cent, and 
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they lose in this case; but, on the whole, 
these lags make a difference only if you have 
not taken account of a proper level in the 
first instance. 


Senator Cook: Your first figure is so small, 
so meagre. 


Mr. Penz: That is right. 


The Chairman: You speak in your brief 
about people who are not in the mainstream 
of employment—the lame, the crippled, some 
of the aged and what-not, and you say for 
them maintenance is the answer. 


Dr. Dymond: Well, no. I think I was saying 
that there are some groups, I am sure, for 
whom maintenance is the only answer. 


The Chairman: Income maintenance. 


Dr. Dymond: Income maintenance is the 
only answer. I think we regard many people 
as being in that kind of group who, if we 
were willing to spend, as society, on their 
rehabilitation, through programs, through 
training and in other ways, they would not 
have to remain in that group and we would 
be better off as a society; because if, say, the 
seventy thousand that it is going to take to 
keep a 25-Year-old man with dependents 
even at very minimal levels throughout his 
lifetime in a maintenance condition through 
welfare programs or guaranteed income, or 
however it is done, and spend that seventy 
thousand now day on doing whatever is 
necessary, or probably substantially less on 
training, rehabilitation or whatever is re- 
quired, you would pull him out of this main- 
tenance condition. In other words, I am saying 
there is a trade-off, if you like, between the 
funds for a very substantial group that are 
spent on maintenance, as compared with the 
funds that are spent on rehabilitation, train- 
ing, policies designed to lift people out of the 
condition of maintenance that they are now 
in. 


The Chairman: We appreciate what you are 
saying with respect to these particular people, 
but their first need, you agree, is income 
maintenance? If they can be trained beyond 
that, there ought to be services available for 
them. 


Dr. Dymond: Oh, yes. You have to maintain 
them, for example, while you are engaging in 
these activities. 


The Chairman: What we are thinking about 
and discussing before the committee is 
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income maintenance, services, and something 
with respect to attitude and approach. Now, 
in your view are we on the right track? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, I think those are the 
main areas for policy to operate in: because 
maintenance, remedial programs, and strategy. 
I think this is terribly important. These will 
break the so-called circle of poverty, lift at 
least the next generation out. In other words, 
I think the time framework is very important 
in terms of breaking this circle in the genera- 
tional sense. It is an important part of any 
anti-poverty strategy. 

The only point I think I was trying to 
make, senator, is that we do not run the 
danger of putting so many resources into 
income maintenance, with given governmen- 
tal recources, that we neglect the remedial 
areas of putting resources—I am sure you are 
well aware of that—into programs to lift peo- 
ple out of the poverty group. 


The Chairman: That is why, as I say, these 
are inter-related. You say these three services 
are inter-related. in your view, is our think- 
ing in line with what you might be thinking 
if you were sitting with us? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, I would say so. I think 
that is very definitely true. It may have 
sounded tiresome, and I know people have 
said it again and again, but I think much of 
this depends, of course, on some kind of reso- 
lution of this trade-off between inflation and 
unemployment, because a lack of strong 
demand, a lack of high employment levels 
anc all the impacts that unemployment and 
under-employment and so on have, have such 
a big effect in keeping people down in the 
poverty group. You have got to have a resolu- 
tion of some kind of that one if expenditures 
on Manpower and rehabilitation and the pro- 
grams that lift people of out of poverty, are to 
lift them out permanently and keep them out, 
you have got to have a pretty strong demand 
situation in the economy. 


_ The Chairman: But there is not very much 
that you can do in Manpower that is going to 
be over-whelmingly helpful to the disabled 
and the blind. 


Dr. Dymond: We do do certain things, we 
have some rehabilitation for certain blind 
people. 


The Chairman: But their first need is 


income, is it not? 


Dr. Dymond: Yes, this is a primary need. 
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The Chairman: Let me give you another 
category. What about the female head of 
family? There are 60,000 of them in Canada, 
with 165,000 children. What is their basic 
need to begin with? 


Dr. Dymond: I think, certainly, to have a 
primary base of income support in order to 
raise the children and maintain themselves. 
After that, I think provided adequate ways 
can be found to care for the children, it is to 
provde them with a means of continuing sup- 
port in terms of being able to go out in the 
labour market. 


The Chairman: We are talking about these 
female heads of families particularly at the 
moment, but I will deal with another catego- 
ry. Let us take both categories. Let us take the 
near-poor or the foreign poor—the man who 
works all week, earns makes himself $50, $55 
or $60 a week, and he has four children. He 
is poor; he is poverty stricken, is he not? 


Dr. Dymond: Right. 


The Chairman: There are a considerable 
number of these in our country. The children 
drop out of school because at the first oppor- 
tunity to get a job they want to earn enough 
money to contribute to the family; secondly, a 
boy or girl has no clothes, he has no pocket 
money, does not feel at home with boys and 
girls who go to school in the same way, and 
the children are drop-outs. Three years later 
these same children come back for help with 
a wife and child. We pay them as high as $90 
a week to train them, hoping that they will 
find a job and an opportunity in society. 

Why have you not got down originally to 
trying to see that this boy or that girl can be 
continued in school at a very minimum cost 
as compared with what it would cost us later 
on—even in dollars, let alone human beings? 


Senator Pearson: Would that not be under 
the provincial authority? 


Dr. Dymond: If you say “we”, I think the 
answer would be the jurisdictional response. 


The Chairman: Do not fall back on the 
jurisdictional response because I am talk- 
ing about education and training. This is a 
human being we are talking about. 


Dr. Dymond: I was going to say, I think it 
would make sense for government to spend 
relatively small resources at that point to 
keep children in school rather than much 
larger resources after a long of personal trou- 
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ble and dragging of the economy down 
through lack of productivity later on. I cer- 
tainly believe very much that the problems 
should be tackled as early as possible in the 
cycle of their development. 


The Chairman: But, doctor, anything I am 
saying is not new; it has been there for the 
last seven or eight years, yet we see nothing 
being done. 


Dr. Dymond: I think it would be wrong to 
say nothing. I think in terms of it still being a 
very substantial problem, you are quite right. 


We have done quite a bit of counselling of 
youth to try to persuade them to stay in 
school, if they come to us for jobs, rather 
than just referring them to jobs. We do a lot 
of counselling of youth and say: “Your best 
bet, young man, is to go back to school and 
not go out in the labour market at this point. 
This is the kind of prospect you are going to 
look forward to”. However, if there is real 
economic pressure in the situation, you are 
quite right. Counselling is not going to cut the 
desire to get out of school or the need if the 
family is in difficult economic circumstances. 

Besides, the whole value, as I think you 
have been implying, of education in that kind 
of a home is not very strong, because they do 
not know its meaning and they have not had 
any real experience of it. 


Senator Cook: You used to have some pos- 
ters around: “Pickaxes heavy at 65”, some- 
thing like that. Was that your department? 


Dr. Dymond: There was a campaign three 
or four years ago when the employment ser- 
vice was all part of the Department of 
Labour; a very substantial campaign, focused 
on staying at school and the consequences of 
coming out of school, and differential incomes 
of people that had more education, and so on. 


Senator Cook: Has that been dropped or 
discontinued? 


Dr. Dymond: It is not very active right 
now. I think it rests more on counselling now, 
though very substantial gains have been 
made in terms of the proportion of the popu- 
lation that stays in school since those days. 


The Chairman: We have discussed and 
agreed that one of the causes of poverty are 
low minimum wages. Does the department do 
anything about it, or have any particular 
views about it? The minimum wage in this 
country, $1.25, to $1.50, gives you poverty, as 
we define it, with a fair sized family. 
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Dr. Dymond: Speaking personally (because 
I do not think the department has a view) I 
think low wages are tied basically to the pro- 
ductivity of an occupation; and many occu- 
pations in our economy, because of the 
amount of productivity that the occupation 
produces and the amount of capital or tech- 
nology it has to work with, simply do not 
provide a wage that is large enough to sup- 
port a family of large size. Yet the person in 
that job has this kind of need and 
responsibility. 

I think measures that are aligned into 
income-transfer in relation to family respon- 
sibilities—of which family allowances, I sup- 
pose, are an example, though as you know, 
pretty inadequate from this point of view— 
may be more desirable as an approach to that 
kind of problem, than expecting the wage 
structure to carry the whole burden—whether 
it be minimum wages or otherwise—of this 
kind of problem. 


The Chairman: Doctor, others have come to 
us and said, as you also say in your brief, 
that the service sector is likely to enlarge; it 
is indicated that there is a reduction in pro- 
ductivity, with lower skills. There will be a 
larger labour supply and lower wages rather 
than higher wages. How do you reconcile 
that? 


Dr. Dymond: In the services? I was going 
to observe on that, that a number of the 
occupations—this would be on page... 


The Chairman: Others have said it; you 
said it some place in here. 


Dr. Dymond: A number of these occupa- 
tional areas with low incomes, such as 
fishermen are really declining—farm workers, 
loggers, fishermen and so on; although the 
service and recreation are increasing. That is 
quite right. 

I think that because of the productivity in 


those occupations, for a long time, for people © 


with any size of family at the average or 
above the average, people following those 
occupations will remain in the poverty group, 
even though they are following those occupa- 
tions; because they simply do not yield 
enough productivity in our economy to push 
their wages up to the kind of levels that 
would be necessary to maintain people with 
large family responsibilities. 

We can help to make sure that the people 
following those occupations are people with- 
out family responsibilities, in part by ensur- 
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ing that the people with family responsibili- 
ties—no not “ensuring”, which is far too 
strong a word—by counselling them into 
training for occupations that carry higher 
wages and have higher skills and higher pro- 
ductivities. In other words, I think our kind 
of policy, if there are choices to be made—as 
there often are between people because of 
insufficiency of funds and priorities and so 
on—probably should bear some sense of the 
need of people to go into training and to 
move inte higher occupations because of the 
kind of social and family responsibilities they 
carry. 

A number of people can go through these 
occupations, so to speak, when they are 
young and do not have family responsibilities, 
even though they have relatively low wages. 
It is when they get saddled with family re- 
sponsibilities and advancing age that the prob- 
lem occurs. 


The Chairman: Yes. A third of those, by 
your own figures on page 13, are already in 
this poverty group. It occurs to me that one 
of the things we ought to leave with you—and 
you have left a great number of things 
with us, for which we are thankful—is that 
you keep that under your eye constantly and 
make some moves in that direction now. 

While we are at it, the tendency in this 
country is for a shorter working week. What 
sort of impact do you think that will make? 


Dr. Dymond: My own judgment really 
would be that we have not had an appreciable 
shortening of the work week, at least on the 
hours front in many years. We have had a 
very gradual increase in vacations over the 
past 10 or 15 years, but I do not think there 
is going to be a very rapid tendency toward 
decreasing work weeks and hours and longer 
vacations. I think there may be some tenden- 
cy towards earlier retirement. I would look 
for adjustment on that front rather than on 
‘the other fronts. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, you have 
covered a good deal of the ground that I was 
going to ask about. I would like to follow up 
on one point you made about low minimum 
wage. If by some chance we could raise the 
minimum wage for the working poor, up 
above the poverty level, what effect would 
that have on the labour market and on the 
economy generally? 
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Dr. Dymond: I think if that were all you 
did, just looking at that point alone, it would 
force a very substantial reduction in employ- 
ment in those particular occupations. 


Senator Cook: Could I just add one word 
there? There is a big difference between 
industries which pay low wages, shall I say, 
by choice, and industries which have to pay 
low wages. In other words, a minimum wage 
act is an excellent thing where low wages are 
paid by choice, that is, the employer could 
pay higher wages if he is made to; but it is a 
disastrous thing if the industry will not sup- 
port high wages. Is that not what it comes 
down to? 


Dr. Dymond: I think that would be sub- 
stantially my position. The senator asked, if 
we pushed it up to poverty level, which is 
a very substantial gap to fill between many 
wage levels and the poverty levels of the 
Economic Council. That would I think, in the 
kind of instance where there is no choice 
about the wages being paid (it is a very com- 
petitive situation or there is a very elastic 
demand for the services or product); then 
there would be a reduction of employment 
flowing from this. I am not saying that might 
be good or bad. Perhaps society should not 
consume as many of these things that have to 
have a very low wage to support them. I am 
not making a judgment on that. 

I think our experience in this country—and 
this is true of the United States—with mini- 
mum wages at levels that may not be of the 
kind that is as high as the senator suggests: 
there is very little evidence that the level set 
by the government in this country, say, $1.25, 
and the kinds of levels to which minimum 
wages have been pushed, have caused very 
much unemployment. I think the general evi- 
dence is that they have not caused very 
much. 

Take the banks in this country. When the 
federal Minimum Wage Act was first put in 
place, I think a good deal of the impact in 
terms of having to raise wages from what 
they were was in the banks. I did not notice 
any very substantial ill-effects on employment 
or on any other front in that sector of the 
economy. 


Senator Carter: There are other factors that 
are coming into play more and more as time 
goes on and there is going to be more and 
more automation, even cybernation. What 
impact do you see that having on poverty? 
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Dr. Dymond: That is a complicated ques- 
tion to answer quickly, but I would see one 
impact as being that it would raise the pro- 
ductivity of a lot of occupations, and thereby 
give them a capacity to pay wages closer to 
poverty levels or higher. The pace of automa- 
tion or technological change has not caused 
serious displacement problems in this coun- 
try, although they have been there and we 
have developed programs for coping better 
with them. 

Personally I believe that our kind of econo- 
my, with credit and advertising and so on, 
however it generates it, generates such high 
levels of expectation for consumption on the 
part of people and a real dynamic to get 
ahead in the world on the consumption front, 
so to speak, that we could have a good deal 
more automation and technological change 
that would raise our productivity, raise 
wages, raise our purchasing power and the 
growth of our economy, without generating 
serious displacement or unemployment prob- 
lems. 

I think we have to increase our capacity to 
cope with what displacements there are, if 
the pace speeds up in terms of the kind of 
programs we have discussed here this morn- 
ing; but I do not have any fears about a 
modest increase if the pace is stepped up. 


Senator Cartier: You think it would be 
beneficial rather than detrimental? 


Dr. Dymond: It has been, in the history of 
our economy and society so far, and I do not 


see any real reason to change that 
expectation. 
Senator Carter: Mr. Penz, in discussion 


with Senator Roebuck this morning, was talk- 
ing about inflation, and inflation is now the 
No. 1 problem in the Canadian economy. I 
think he said that the tendency is for wages 
to run ahead of productivity. 

I know this is perhaps a little too idealistic 
to expect, but I want to put a question of 
economics. We will say that productivity in 
an industry is six per cent. The tendency 
now, when the next contract comes up, is to 
ask for an eight per cent increase in wages. If 
instead of doing that, if labour and manage- 
ment could get together and agree that the 
consumer is entitled to a share of that pro- 
ductivity; if, instead of asking for six per 
cent, they asked for, say, four per cent and 
leave the two per cent to go to the consumer, 
to stabilize our prices: would anybody be any 
worse off, would management or would the 
worker be any worse off? 
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Mr. Penz: It depends on how our institu- 
tional structure distributes the benefits, and 
that is really hard to tell. One would really 
have to follow up through the whole institu- 
tional system, to what extent companies 
would actually reduce their prices in response 
to wage increases. 


Senaior Cartier: It is not a case of reducing; 
it is a case of not raising them. 


The Chairman: I am afraid you are not 
going to make any headway on that question. 


Senator Carter: We have economists, and 
this whole breed is filled with economic theo- 
ry. I am putting forward one of my own now, 
and I want to get their reaction to this. 


I would like to know, why would anybody 
be any worse off? Are there any reasons? You 
can say: “It all depends if the company would 
do this”; but if they agree among themselves 
that the consumer is entitled to a share of 
this productivity, and they make that their 
policy, my question is: would anybody be any 
worse off? That is what I want the economists 
to deal with. 


Dr. Dymond: I would make one offering, 
senator, on that; I think it probably 
introduces some pressure into the economic 
system which makes it desirable to have 
modest increases in money wages that out- 
pace productivity in certain sectors of the 
economy, not talking about the overall 
average. 


Senator Fournier: I would like to hear a | 


“yes” or “no” answer to that. We can debate 
this all afternoon. “Yes” or “no”? 


Senator Carter: I would like you to say | 


“yes” or “no”, and I would like to know why; 
if they are any worse off, why? 


Senator Quart: Special meeting for it. 


Senator Fournier: “Yes” or “no”, and I will 


be satisfied. 
Dr. Dymond: Impossible. 
The Chairman: Have you a question? 
Senator Quart: I had one. 


Senator Fournier: Let us finish it. “Yes” or 
“no”, gentlemen? 
The Chairman: There is no answer. 
Senator Quart: Say “maybe”. 


The Chairman: They reserve the answer. 


Dr. Dymond: So the record will read “no 
answer’. Good enough. 


_ Senator Carter: Is this not a question some- 
body should be studying, when inflation is 
such a terrible bugbear to everybody? 


' The Chairman: You have heard the witness 
Say we have not really learned a great deal in 
the last 25 years about inflation. 


Senator Carter: It does not seem as though 
anybody is bothering to do any thinking 
about it. 


Senator Fournier: You will have to get the 
hippies to do it. 


Mr. Penz: What you are really proposing is 
intervention in the marketplace, which so far 
has not been considered admissible. 


The Chairman: By the consumer? 
Mr. Penz: By the society at large. 


The Chairman: By society at large in terms 
of the consumer. 


Mr. Penz: In terms of the ethics of the 
freedom of the labour market. 


Senator Fournier: That is some kind of an 
answer. 


Senator Cook: It happened in Russia in 
1916 and was rather drastic, and I would not 
advise that. 


The Chairman: Have you a question? 


Senator Quart: Yes, I notice your study on 
page 29, and probably that could be included. 
'You mentioned that the department has three 
'research grant programs, but it.does not men- 
‘tion what they are going to cost, with all 
these different people. 


The Chairman: He does not know. 


Senator Quart: Maybe you should include 
Senator Carter’s request and find somebody 
who will do that. Is it very costly? Will this 
committee benefit by any of these studies? 


Dr. Dymond: I would hope the committee 
would benefit from some of the studies listed 
here, yes. I do not recall offhand just what 
the cost of these various studies is. Some of 
them are fairly large and costly in terms 
of their working with people. They are 
what we call action research programs, not 
just “ivory tower” studies. I think many of 
them will have pay-offs in terms of the 
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nature of the problem. Some of them may not 
have. Research tends to be, in this sense, a 
risk industry sometimes. You make a grant, 
and for some reason the people do not do a 
good job, or they are working on a faulty 
hypothesis; but I think in the overall sense it 
is well worth while in terms of learning. 


Senator Quari: There is just one other 
question. I notice when I turn to page 25: 
For this purpose, the Manpower consulta- 
tive service administers financial incen- 
tives to encourage the establishment of 
manpower planning groups in com- 
panies... 


The mention of “companies” intrigues me. 
Are we to understand by that, that the 
Canadian government, through Manpower or 
through somebody, is paying companies to 
indulge in long-range planning with regard to 
personnel? Should we pay them? 


The Chairman: Are we doing it, first? 


Senator Quart: When it would be to their 
advantage to know what their requirements 
would be in five, seven or ten years? 


Dr. Dymond: Basically, yes, we are paying 
companies and unions. In other words, where 
there is a union, we require a joint approach 
to Manpower planning and to research on the 
effect of a Manpower adjustment as a result 
of technicological or industrial change. What 
we are paying for is just half of the research 
cost of finding out what happens and why 
and developing the plan. This is a very mod- 
est cost in most circumstances, but we are not 
paying for the actual adjustments themselves. 

We feel that this produces—and I think we 
have lots of evidence to this effect—a much 
more effective adjustment in both human and 
economic terms to manpower displacement, 
because it ensures that the maximum number 
of people get re-employed in that company; it 
identifies early who is going to be laid off, so 
that we can take action to move them or train 
them or find them other jobs. We feel this is 
a very wise expenditure of public money for 
that kind of purpose, because we spend much 
less public money as a result in terms of 
carrying people on unemployment insurance 
and in other ways through unemployment. 


Senator Cook: I think the steel companies 
announced recently that there was some new 
way of making steel. Then you would investi- 
gate, inquire whether that would make any 
change in employment in that industry. 
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Dr. Dymond: That is right. If there were 
likely to be a displacement, our officers: would 
go in and try to set up one of these programs. 


Senator Quart: Would they be paid for 
that? 


Dr. Dymond: They would be paid for the 
research and planning cost only, half of what- 
ever the research and planning cost is. These 
are not costly. We are talking about fifteen or 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars as half of 
the cost in many instances. 


Senator Pearson: There was a large com- 
pany that stopped manufacturing shipbuilding 
kind of stuff. Did you have any interest in 
that? 


Dr. Dymond: I think there have been sixty 
of these cases already in Canada since the 
program was set up, affecting the employ- 
ment of about 300,000 in the firms that were 
affected. 

Our officers go into any situation where 
they sense there is going to be a displace- 
ment problem. They are not successful in 
convincing the company or union in all cases 
that they should handle their displacement 
problem in this way. 


Senaior Cook: Some years ago you might 
have gone into Belle Isle in Newfoundland; 
you might have gone down there when they 
decided that the one was not suited. 


Dr. Dymond: Just in that part of the coun- 
try there has been a very lengthy one—and, I 
think, reasonably successful—on the ferries 
between Cape Breton and Newfoundland, 
when they introduced the new ferries. This 
service went in and this kind of plan was 
developed on both sides of the straits in con- 
nection with the ferries. 


Senator Quart: On page 5 at the very bot- 
tom are the two words “and therefore” and, 
turning to page 6 to which Senator Croll 
drew attention, we are left in high air. Is 
there a page missing in mine or should it 
have been tacked on to page 6? 


The Chairman: There is a line missing at 
the bottom, I understand. 


Mr. Penz: “and therefore in an aggravation 
of poverty during such periods.” 

Senator Quart: No harm done. Characteris- 
tic efficiency. 


Senator Fournier: My question is longer 
than the answer. It was mentioned here a 
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while ago that we are going to eliminate 
poverty by education, raising the standard of 
education, with which I agree, and the gen- 
tleman here mentioned if they are trying to 
raise education at university level. The an- 
swer I want is: does he mean university level 
before he goes to university or after—one 
word “before” or “after”. What does universi- 
ty level refer to in this case? 


Dr. Dymond: In the brief, senator? 


Senator Fournier: No, during the explana- 
tion of our young friend. 


Dr. Dymond: Peter, I think when he was 
distributing these... 


The Chairman: No, he was not in that. 
Senator Fournier: I will repeat it. 
Dr. Dymond: I did not get the context. 


Senator Fournier: A few minutes ago you 
were talking about eliminating poverty 
through education, and you mentioned univ- 
ersity level. Do you mean before entering 
university or after? 


Mr. Penz: In what connection? 


Senator Fournier: What is “university lev- 
el”, before you get into university or after 
you graduate? 


Mr. Penz: The census uses two categories. 
They have one level with some university 
education, and another level is those who 
have graduated. “University level” on the 
whole, I guess, would be somebody who has 
at least some university education. 


Senator Fournier: Then it is a question of | 


time. I would entirely disagree with you on 


this point, although I am not Opening the 
subject, because if everybody graduated from 
university, in a very short time everybody 
would be poor because there would be 
nobody left to do the work. 


The Chairman: Mr. Penz said that very 
same thing that you are saying, as I under- 
stood him. In other words, what he said, in 
effect, was that if we all get a million dollars, 
the fellow who only has $900,000 is poor. That 
is what he said in effect. He said that if 
everyone has a college education, then you 
are not talking about education any more. 
The kind of education we are talking about 
here is elementary education, the kind of 


education to 13th grade, to give the man 
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enough basic information to go out in the 
world and live. 


Senator Cook: You are really talking about 
enough education; he wants to get more. 


Dr. Dymond: We are saying that if poverty 
is a relative matter (which it is to some 
degree) and if everyone has university educa- 
tion, there is going to be a fair number of 
people with university education in the pover- 
ty group. 


Senator Fournier: They will come to Man- 


power for jobs. 


| 


The Chairman: We find that the farmers 
are well organized, the unions are well organ- 
ized, business is well organized, and they 
become powerful and look after their own 
interests, which is quite right within our 
economy; but the people we are dealing with, 
are they poor because they are powerless, or 
are they powerless because they are poor? 


Dr. Dymond: That is a very philosophical 
question. 


Senator Carter: Question of the chicken or 
the egg. 


The Chairman: All these other people are 
trying to get as big a piece of the pie as they 
can. I pick up the paper this morning and find 


| that electricians in the Toronto area are to 
| get $232 a week, or $1.70 increase over the 
/next two years. I am not complaining at all. 


If that is what they bargain for, that is what 
they get. I will pay my share, and I believe 
in that sort of thing. 


Dr. Dymond: I do not know, though, 
whether you can create bargaining power just 
by organization; in other words, if you do not 
have any of the other attributes of bargaining 
power, skills and productivity. 


Senator Cook: You have got to have some- 
thing to bargain about. 


Dr. Dymond: Unless you have something to 
bargain with, yes; although if you have some- 
thing to bargain with, and some of these peo- 
ple do, then this will get you a bigger share 
of the pie at somebody else’s expense. 

There is another reason for organization 
that I observe. These people, as you are sug- 
gesting, I think, senator, are really voiceless, 
and do not have organizations that speak for 
them and their interests in our society; and 
therefore governments probably do not hear 
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them nearly as often or as loudly as they do 
other groups that come to Parliament Hill to 
state their case. 


Senator Cook: Just one question. Is the 
problem of poverty greatly aggravated by 
exploitation? That is what it comes down to— 
are they exploited? 


The Chairman: That is my question. 
Senator Cook: Putting it another way. 


Dr. Dymond: Economists have different 
answers for exploitation, different definitions. 


Senator Cook: I would say 
exploitation, unjust exploitation”. 


“wrongful 


Dr. Dymond: What I suppose it means in a 
brief sense is that as between wages and 
profit or other shares of income, more could 
go to wages without any serious consequences 
in terms of prices rising and so on, I think 
there are areas of that in our economy, due to 
lack of bargaining power or too little compe- 
tition, too many people looking for jobs. Sure, 
there are areas. 

I think my judgment would be, although I 
have not examined it and there are very few 
statistics on this kind of thing; that it is an 
area where I would not say the elimination of 
all exploitation in this sense would eliminate 
the poverty problem. It would make a contri- 
bution, however, to its elimination, I am sure. 


Senator Carter: Just as a point of proce- 
dure, are we having this table incorporated? 


The Chairman: No, this table was given to 
you privately. I thought it was of interest 
when I saw it in Hansard, so I had it pre- 
pared and sent to each one of you. 


Senator Carter: It is not part of the 


proceedings? 
The Chairman: No. 


Senator Carter: Just one other question, Dr. 
Dymond, coming back to this question of 
advertising for engineers. In reply to Senator 
Quart, there was the suggestion that there 
were some categories of engineers that were 
surplus, but he did not specify. I would like 
to know, because Science Policy Committee, 
where I go this afternoon, is dealing with that 
very point. There are certain categories, like 
civil engineer, electrical engineer, and what- 
ever they are I would like to know. 


Dr. Dymond: I would not say from memo- 
ry. The surplus is sometimes pretty short- 
term. I would not give it to you from memory. 
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I would have to get the information on what 
categories of engineers. Is that what you 
would like, senator? 


Senator Carter: You said there were some 
cases, and I would like to know which ones. 


Dr. Dymond: Either surplus, or very limit- 
ed demand for them. 


Senator Carter: Could you supply that 
information? 

Dr. Dymond: Yes, I would be glad to. Do 
you want that as part of the record? 


The Chairman: Yes, part of the record. You 
will pass it on to him and we will make it 
part of the record. 

Senator Cook has already indicated to you 
how we feel about your brief. I did not say 
anything at that time, but it was a very 
thoughtful and very well presented brief. You 
really tried to deal with the problem in the 
sense that you saw it. To us it is very 
helpful and we appreciate it very much. Of 
course, you will be back. 

I want to thank you on behalf of the com- 
mittee for loaning us Mr. Penz. It is a 
sacrifice for your department, but he will be 
very helpful to us. 

It has been a very important morning for 
us, and on behalf of the committee I thank 
you. 
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Dr. Dymond: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Our next hearing on Thurs- 
day was to be with the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion. So you know, 
there is a new bill before the House of Com- 
mons at the present time, and our witness 
was to be Tom Kent. Tom Kent is appearing 
today, to-morrow and Thursday before that 
House committee, in order to get that bill 
through to the House of Commons so that it 
will be passed before they adjourn. We can- 
not replace him in that short time, so our 
meeting for Thursday will have to be post- 
poned to another time. He will come back ata 
later date. 


Senator Cook: Too bad, because I am sup- 
posed to sponsor that bill. 


The Chairman: But you will do it until 
next week. 


Senator Cook: It is too bad he will not be 
here. I wanted to get some information. 


Senator Quart: Have we had the brief yet? 


The Chairman: Yes, but we are not releas- 
ing it until such time as he is ready to 
appear. 

The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX ”K” 


BRIEF TO 
THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 
Submitted by 


the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, 


Government of Canada, 
June 1969. 


INTRODUCTION 


In response to the request of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration submits 
this brief. The request asked for information 
on (i) the cause, incidence and remedy of 


poverty, with particular attention to the 
definition, measurement and projection of 
poverty, and (ii) poverty programs. This 


Department has confined itself in this brief to 
dealing with those problems that it has some 
competence to analyze. The definition and 
measurement of poverty are discussed con- 
ceptually rather than quantified. For this 
reason no projection is made. The causal 
analysis is essentially limited to those factors 
relevant to the labour market. On the ques- 
tion of incidence this paper briefly mentions 
some characteristics of labour force members 
who are poor. The discussion of programs is 
limited to the role and activities of this 
Department and their relevance to poverty 
and the relationship between manpower poli- 
cy and other policies. No specific reeommen- 
dations are made since they would involve 
significant policy issues which are not matters 
of decision at the official level of the 
Department. 


I. ANALYSIS OF POVERTY 


1. The definition and measurement of poverty 
a) The concept of poverty 
In its simplest terms, poverty is a persis- 


_ tent deficiency of goods and services. The 


deficiency is not merely with respect to physi- 
cal survival, but with respect to some cul- 


| turally defined ‘decent living standard”. This 
reference point can at present be determined 


only intuitively, It is quantified by determin- 
ing on the basis of budget studies the income 


required to cover the consumption needs that 
are involved in this living standard. 


Of course, any minimum living standard 
should vary with the size of family. Whether 
and how much it should vary geographically 
is a much more difficult question. There are 
basically three alternatives: (i) no geographic - 
distinctions; (ii) geographic variability on the 
basis of the cost of living; (ii) geographic 
variability on the basis of the average stand- 
ard of living of the respective areas. The case 
for the last alternative would have to be 
based on the assumption that each area has 
its own reference standard of living which is 
more relevant than the national living stand- 
ard. This means that if the average standard 
of living in money terms in one region is 
higher than in a second, the poverty line in 
money terms in the first region will be higher 
than in the second. This is so regardless of 
whether the cost of living is the same in both 
or not, because money income differences are 
made up of cost of living differences and real 
income differences. The second alternative 
would have to be based on the assumption 
that there is a national standard of living 
which is the relevant reference point. This 
national standard in real terms, that is, goods 
and services, will be different in money terms 
in the different regions if there are regional 
differences in the cost of living. The first 
alternative, which involves no geographic 
variability in the monetary poverty line, 
would have to be based on the argument of 
statistical simplicity. 

Another relevant consideration is that of 
the ownership of assets. If a person has 
previously earned a large income or inherited 
someone else’s earnings on which he can still 
draw, can he be considered poor? This 
difficulty requires the conversion of wealth 
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into its equivalent in terms of income. This 
brings up the problem of what time period 
should be used for this conversion. At first 
glance, the most appropriate time period is 
life expectancy. 

At the beginning of this section, poverty 
was defined as persistent deficiency. This 
eliminates temporary income deficiency, 
which characterizes, for example, the medical 
student who prefers to accept a low standard 
of living rather than incur debts against his 
future income, or the auto worker who has 
employment difficulties because of a transient 
recession. Their future is basically quite 
bright and they cannot be seen as trapped in 
the vicious circle of poverty. Nevertheless, an 
auto worker may have significant debt com- 
mitments which he suddenly finds impossible 
to meet, and even without them a sharp 
decline in income may create serious hardship 
for him in that a reduction in the standard of 
living is generally difficult for people to 
adjust to. The student may have difficulty 
financing his education and may be forced to 
interrupt or terminate it. These cases, how- 
ever, are significantly different from those 
poor whose expected life-time earnings fall 
below the minimum living standard. Tempor- 
ary income deficiency is more a matter for 
income maintenance insurance, e.g. unem- 
ployment insurance, and for adequate credit 
arrangements than for a strategy designed to 
break the vicious circle of poverty. 


What happens to the concept of poverty 
over time? As the Economic Council of Cana- 
da has pointed out in its Fifth Annual 
Review, the concept of poverty changes over 
time. It changes with the general standard of 
living of society. Consequently two ap- 
proaches are possible. (1) One can define the 
minimum income level in terms of real 
income and expect this definition to be 
revised from time to time as the overall 
standard of living rises. (2) One can define 
poverty in terms of a relationship to average 
money income, that is, a ratio of the mini- 
mum income level to some measure of the 
average living standard. The second approach 
is probably preferable because low-income 
earners see the severity of their poverty in 
relationship to the living standard of society 
as a whole rather than in relationship to the 
purchasing power to buy some fixed basket of 
goods. 


b) The poverty line 
The poverty line that Miss Jenny R. Podo- 


luk of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
developed for 1961 on the basis of the crite- 
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rion of 70 per cent of income spent on food, 
sheiter and clothing is a useful starting point. 
In 1968 dollars, it is, as the Economic Council 
brief to the Committee has stated, $1,800 a 
year for a single person, $3,000 for a family 
of two, $3,600 for a family of three, $4,200 for 
a family of four, and $4,800 for a family of 
five. 

Geographic variability of the poverty line 
has been discussed above. The matter of assets 
and property is one of assessing purchasing 
power in terms of not only income but also 
wealth, rather than a matter of modifications 
in the poverty line. 


The updating of the poverty line might be 
improved as suggested in the second last 
paragraph. Instead of adjusting merely for 
changes in the cost of living, a more complete 
form of adjustment would also adjust for 
increases in average real income. In other 
words, instead of using a fixed real income 
level as poverty line, the ratio of the poverty 
line to the average income level would be 
kept constant. This would make the poverty 
line more of an income distribution measure. 
It would mean that the proportion of poor 
would not change with economic growth 
unless it was accompanied by a change in 
income distribution, since the poverty line 
would be adjusted for economic growth. 


c) Measuring poverty 
(i) The poor population measure 


The most common measure of poverty is 
the proportion of the population whose stand- 
ard of living is below the poverty line. It is a 
simple and useful indicator of the magnitude 
of the problem as well as its improvement or 
deterioration. 


Gi) The income deficiency measure 


The major shortcoming of the poor popula- 
tion measure is that it does not take account 
of the severity of the poverty of the persons 
whose living standards are below the poverty 
line. Thus a certain poverty rate could consist 
of persons whose living standard was only 
barely below the poverty line, or it could 
consist of persons who had only negligible 
incomes and were desperately poor. The poor 
population measure does not make a distinc- 
tion between these two situations. If used in 
cost-effectiveness analysis it could lead to the 
least-cost solution of concentrating assistance 
on those only marginally below the poverty 
line. y 

One measure which distinguishes between a 
person with no income and one whose 
income is only barely below the poverty line 
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is the income deficiency measure. It weights 
each poor person by the amount that his 
income falls short of the poverty line. Another 
way of seeing it is in terms of the income that 
would need to be transferred if poverty were 
to be elimnated purely by income transfers. 
This measure can be given in terms of per 
cent of GNP. 
(iii) Hard-core poverty 

The concept of poverty suggested at the 
beginning of this brief contains the criterion 
of persistence. Statistically, this might be 
taken account of in the population measure of 
poverty by including only those who have 
spent at least a certain proportion of a certain 
period of time below the poverty line. In the 
income deficiency measure the concept of life- 
time earnings could be used and the differen- 
tials between actual and poverty-line life-time 
earnings determined. However, this would 
require complex data not presently available. 


2. The causes of poverty 
a) Labour market aspects 
(i) Overall labour demand 


The extent of poverty is greatly affected by 
the level of overall labour demand. First of 
all, overall labour demand determines the 
rate of unemployment. Unemployment tends 
to be concentrated among the semi-skilled and 
unskilled and the low-income earners. Thus 
slackness in overall labour demand means 
that the earnngs loss that accompanies unem- 
ployment is concentrated among the poor. 
This is so regardless of whether there is a 
persistent slackness in the labour market or 
the slackness is cyclical. If high unemploy- 
ment is recurrent (cyclical) rather than per- 
sistent, those generally affected by cyclical 
unemployment suffer recurrent income losses 
which reduce their life-time earnings. The 
same applies to seasonal unemployment, or at 
least that part of it which occurs in the pri- 
mary industries where earnings are generally 
_very low. 

The second effect of the level of labour 
demand on poverty is through the extent of 
underemployment. Like unemployment, un- 
deremployment in the form of involuntary 
part-time employment tends to be concentrat- 
ed among those whose skills have a low earn- 
ing power. 

These first two effects suggest a third effect 
that overall labour demand has on poverty. 
The concentration of unemployment and 
underemployment among the lower skills 
indicates that the demand relative to the sup- 
ply of these skills is weaker than that for the 
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higher skills during periods of slack overall 
demand. This should result in a slower wage 
growth for the lower skills than for the 
higher skills, and therefore results in an ag- 
gravation of poverty in such instances. 

This discussion prompts the question of 
why sufficient demand is not simply generat- 
ed by fiscal and monetary policy. One answer 
is that tight labour demand conditions are 
accompanied by higher inflation. Thus price 
stability and full employment are objectives 
which are contradictory in their pursuit, that 
is, the reduction of inflation is liable to lead 
to an increase in unemployment, and vice 
versa. What the best combination of inflation 
and unemployment is depends on the econom- 
ic and social costs of these two variables, as 
well as on any relationship that may exist 
between two variables, as well as on any 
relationship that may exist between overall 
labour demand conditions and the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Canada, relative to other 
industrialized non-Communist countries, has, 
on the whole, had higher unemployment rates 
and lower inflation rates. 

Many considerations other than poverty 
enter into the determination of the costs of 
inflation and unemployment and cannot be 
spelt out here. But those relating to poverty 
can be suggested. The impact of unemploy- 
ment on poverty occurs in the form of a 
reduction of earnings resulting from the need 
of the unemployed to fall back on lower gov- 
ernmental income support payments. The 
impact of infiation on poverty depends on the 
concept of poverty used. If poverty is defined 
in terms of fixed real income, then inflation 
aggravates poverty by diluting the purchasing 
power of the poor. Alternatively, if poverty is 
defined in terms of some relationship to the 
average standard of living, that is, in terms 
of income distribution, then, as far as wage- 
earners are concerned, there is no prima facie 
reason for inflation to affect poverty unless it 
has a differential incidence for the different 
income groups. However, to the extent that 
persons with fixed money incomes are con- 
centrated in and near the poverty group, the 
reduction of this purchasing power relative to 
that of society at large will involve a reduc- 
tion of income equality and an increase in 
poverty. On the other hand, if such incomes 
were tied to a cost-of-living index this detri- 
mental effect of inflation would be avoided. 

If there is a relationship between the com- 
bination of inflation and unemployment, that 
is, the level of overall demand, on the one 
hand, and the rate of economic growth on the 
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other, the beneficial effects of growth on 
poverty must also be considered in this con- 
text of the effects of overall demand on pover- 
ty. In this case, too, the concept of poverty is 
crucial. Economic growth will undoubtedly 
increase the real incomes of many poor peo- 
ple. On the other hand, if poverty is mea- 
sured in terms of relative income, the effect 
of economic growth is not clear. Its effect on 
the relative earnings structure may be equal- 
izing, widening or neutral. The effect on fixed 
income-earners, however, is fairly clear. They 
will find their incomes deteriorating relative 
to the average standard of living. 

In conclusion, the most obvious cost in 
terms of poverty that is involved in any par- 
ticular combination of inflation and unem- 
ployment is that of unemployment. It is a cost 
to the poor in terms of lost earnings and to 
society in terms of lost production. 


Gi) Structural changes and imbalances 


One of the major reasons why we find in- 
flation and unemployment simultaneously 
coexisting is that there are structural imbal- 
ances in the economy. This means that there 
is unfulfilled demand for certain kinds of 
goods, services, machines, raw materials and 
also labour, which push prices up, while 
there is excess supply of other kinds, which 
tends to express itself in stock-piling and 
involuntary idleness rather than price reduc- 
tions. These imbalances are the result of 
structural changes, primarily in labour 
demand, which have not been adequately 
accommodated by structural adjustment on 
the labour supply side. 


Changes in the structure of labour demand 
are the result of changes in the structure of 
consumer demand, in technology and in the 
structure of natural resources. Shifts in con- 
sumer demand, both domestic and interna- 
tional, reduce the demand for one kind of 
good or service and increase the demand for 
some other kind and thereby reduce labour 
demand in one industry and increase it in 
another. Technological and organizational 
change results in changes in the occupational 
structure of labour demand by replacing cer- 
tain kinds of skills by other skills or by capi- 
tal and by thereby yielding savings to pro- 
ducers or consumers (or in increased earnings 
for the workers in continuing demand) that 
can be spent on other investment or con- 
sumption which in turn carry with them new 
occupational demand. The exhaustion of natu- 
ral resources in some areas and discoveries of 
new exploitable sources in others changes the 
geographic structure of labour demand, 
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which, of course, is also affected by the above 
aspects of structural change. As a matter of 
fact, a particular structural change will often 
involve more than one of these aspects and 
the whole array of structural changes in the 
economy at any point of time will generally 
involve all of them. 


Structural changes and imbalances are 
related to poverty not merely by the extent to 
which they determine the unemployment rate 
that accompanies the maximum acceptable 
inflation rate. They have a more distinct rela- 
tionship in that those individuals who are 
adversely affected by them may become 
poor. To see this, it is useful to identify three 
important dimensions of the structures of 
labour demand and supply: the industrial 
structure, the geographic structure, and the 
occupational structure. Shifts in consumer 
demand will make their first impact on the 
industrial structure of labour demand. This 
means a decline of labour demand in one 
industry and an increase in another. Unless 
the shift is very slow, it is liable to result in 
layoffs and therefore unemployment. To 
eliminate this unemployment the surplus has 
to move to the expanding industries. If, as is 
often the case, the contraction of one industry 
in a particular area is not accompanied by the 
expansion of other industries in the same 
area, the movement also has to be geographic. 
This will also be the case when the depletion 
of natural resources is involved. Furthermore, 
different industries have different occupation- 
al structures, so that the occupations laid off 
may not be those for which demand is 
expanding. This will be particularly so in the 
case of technological change. The elimination 
of unemployment requires surplus labour to 
switch occupations, a change that often 
demands retraining. 


Thus structural changes in labour demand 
ean result in unemployment, unless they are 
accompanied by geographic and occupational 
mobility. An alternative to labour mobility is 
capital mobility and flexibility. If capital 
would move to areas of labour surplus and 
technology absorb occupational surpluses, the 
structural imbalances would be resolved on 
the labour demand side. However, capital and 
technology have not proven to be responsive 
to labour surpluses, especially not when 
labour at a low skill level is involved. 

The remaining forms of adjustment are 
geographic and occupational labour mobility. 
Why does this adjustment work only imper- 
fectly? One important reason may be lack of 
information. Redundant workers may not be 
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aware of suitable job opportunities, either in 
their own occupation or area, or in related 
occupations or other centres. Even if such 
information is available to them, there is a 
certain amount of risk and uncertainty con- 
nected with moving to another part of the 
country where job opportunities are more 
plentiful and with training for an occupation 
‘with better prospects. Actually getting a job 
may still be uncertain and its permanence 
may be uncertain too. 


' Another factor is that there are considera- 
ble costs involved in changing residence and 
retraining for another occupation. Such costs 
may be prohibitive for a poor family. Credit 
May not be available, and even if it is, it 
would mean borrowing against an uncertain 
future. 


Finally, there is what J. K. Galbraith called 
the “homing instinct”. Many people do not 
want to move, particularly if they have 
belonged to a community that emphasized 
tradition. They will go through considerable 
hardship before they let economic conditions 
force them to change their lives. This may 
also apply to occupational mobility in that 
certain persons may have identified so strong- 
ly with a certain occupation that they are not 
prepared to abandon it. 


(iD The structure of earnings 
So far the discussion has been largely limit- 
ed to unemployment. But one of the most 
important causes of poverty are inadequate 
earnings. The most important variable in 
earnings is the occupation structure. Part of 
the relationship is due to the skill level of the 
occupation. Another element in it is the tech- 
nology that the occupation has to work with 
and the productivity that results from this 
interaction. A third element, however, is the 
changing interoccupational terms of trade. 
Kenneth E. Boulding has made this point: 
...in the course of economic develop- 
ment, there are radical changes in the 
structure of relative prices. The prices of 
those goods and services in which prod- 
uctivity has not risen, rise relatively to 
those of goods and services the produc- 
tivity of which has risen. The barber is 
better off than he was a hundred years 
ago not because his productivity has 
increased, but because his terms of trade 
have improved. He may buy a great deal 
more with an hour’s barbering [or a hair- 
cut] than he previously could. He is only 
able to do this, however, because in other 
occupations productivity has increased. 
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Generally speaking, in those occupations 
in which the productivity increases most, 
the terms of trade show the least 
improvement. 

And: 


The worst pockets of poverty are likely 
to be found in those segments of an occu- 
pation in which because of the rise in 
productivity in other segments of the 
occupation, the terms of trade have 
become less favorable. The poverty of the 
marginal and submarginal farmer is a 
case in point.” 

In Canada a good example is marginal 
fishermen, as Table 2 below indicates. Two- 
thirds of the fishermen are poor. Yet one can- 
not say that fishing does not require skill, nor 
that technological progress has not occurred in 
the occupation. It is rather that technological 
progress in the occupation has been very 
uneven and that the exodus from the occupa- 
tion has not kept pace with the deteriorating 
terms of trade resulting from the technologi- 
cal change in the progressive segment of the 
occupation. Thus structural changes affect not 
only employment opportunities, but also earn- 
ing power. 


b) Persons who are not in a position to 
work 

Overall demand and structural imbalances 
in the economy do not greatly affect the 
livelihood of those who cannot participate in 
the labour force. They are those whom old 
age, illness, physical or mental handicaps, 
household responsibilities or educational com- 
mitments do not permit to work. The problem 
of those who cannot participate in the labour 
force, in terms of government policy, is one 
of income maintenance. This Department is 
not in a position to analyze Canada’s income 
maintenance measures. 

One additional point with respect to this 
group, however, needs to be made from the 
viewpoint of manpower policy. It is that the 
dividing line between potential labour force 
participants and those who cannot work is 
very blurred indeed. For the handicapped 
persons their disqualification is usually due to 
their unemployability. In many cases, they 
can become employable through rehabilita- 
tion. For some the necessary rehabilitation is 
fairly inexpensive, while for others it can be 
very costly. Whether a handicapped person 


1Kenneth E. Boulding, ‘“Perpectives from Four 
Disciplines: Economist”, Poverty American Style, 
ed. Jerman P. Miller, Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
Inc., Belmont, Calif., [1966], pp. 44-5. 

2Boulding, Poverty American Style, p. 46. 
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can become employable is therefore partly a 
matter of what rehabilitation opportunities 
are available. 

In other cases, the inability of a person to 
participate in the labour force is due to cer- 
tain institutional arrangements. A shortage of 
nurseries can prevent women from working 
because of household responsibilities. A lack 
of part-time work opportunities can keep cer- 
tain older workers who are not prepared to 
engage in full-time workout of the labour 
force. The fact that most jobs and most school- 
ing are full-time can create problems for 
certain students who need to earn more than 
they can during vacations. 

Finally, there is the discrimination barrier 
to labour force participation. Women find it 
difficult to be accepted in certain occupations, 
and persons who are older, handicapped or 
have a police record are discriminated against 
for reasons other than their job-related 
qualifications. 


c) The vicious circles of poverty 
While the explanation of the original causes 

of poverty must be in economic terms, there 
are a number of factors which reinforce the 
problem of poverty and which are both symp- 
tom and partial cause. The major ones proba- 
bly are: 

(i) inadequate schooling, 

(ii) excessive fertility, 

(iii) poor health, 

(iv) slum housing, 

(v) debts, 

(vi) poor information about opportunities; 

and 

(vii) defeatism and hostility. 
An analysis of these factors is important to 
determine whether remedial measures direct- 
ly impinging on these factors can be success- 
fully applied independently of a _ general 
strategy and whether such measures are 
necessary or useful as complements to a 
labour market or income maintenance 
approach. Such an analysis, however, is not 
attempted here. 


3. Poverty groups’ 

The non-participants in the labour force 
make up a large proportion of the poor. Of 
the unattached individuals (those persons who 
neither have nor are dependents) who are 
poor, about 60 per cent are generally not in 
the labour force. One-third of the heads of 


1In this section, the Economic Council definition 
of poverty is used. 
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poor families do not work at all during the 
year, but only one-quarter of the poor fami- 
lies have no earners at all.t 

Thus two-thirds of the heads of poor fami- 
lies are either working or seeking work and 
three-quarters of these families have at least 
one earner. Two-fifths of the unattached poor 
are also at least occasional labour force 
participants. 

Quite obviously, a major factor in poverty 
among participants is unemployment. Only 10 
per cent of those men who worked all year in 
1965 had an income of less than $3,000, while 
among those who worked only part of the 
year 62 per cent had an income less than 
$3,000. Among women the respective percent- 
ages were 48 per cent and 90 per cent (See 
Table 1.) 

It is very striking, however, that 10 per 
cent of the men and 48 per cent of the women 
who worked all year earned less than $3,000. 
Even after acknowledging that these figures 
include part-time workers (which may at 
least partly explain the very high percentage 
for women), they still indicate that year- 
round employment is no guarantee of ade- 
quate income. 

Table 2 shows the occupational structure of 
poverty in 1961. It indicates that the occupa- 
tion groups with high poverty rates were 
fishermen, trappers and hunters, farm work- 
ers, loggers, labourers and service and 
recreation workers. However, they made up 
only two-fifths of the poor family heads and 
unattached individuals in the labour force. 
This means that poverty, while concentrated 
in the above occupation groups, is by no 
means limited to them. Nearly one-tenth of 
the poor family heads and unattached 
individuals in the labour force were in 
professional and clerical occupations. 

The relation of schooling to poverty is 
indicated in Table 3. 

There is a clear relationship between the 
level of schooling and the poverty incidence 
(or the probability of being poor). It should 
be noted, however, that one out of every 
fifteen university graduates who were family 
heads of unattached individuals was found 
to be poor as were one-seventh of those who 
graduated from high school but did not com- 
plete university. Education thus is no guaran- 
tee against poverty. 


1 Economic Council of Canada, “Statistical Tables 
Relating to ‘The Problem of Poverty’”, October 
1968, Tables 1, 2 and 5; G. Oja, ‘‘Problems of De- 
fining Low Economic Status for Poverty Studies”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, D.B.S., September 
1968, p. xi. 
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TABLE 1 


Income Distribution of Individuals by 
Number of Weeks Worked and Sex, 1965 


Male Female 
50-52 1-49 50-52 1-49 
weeks weeks weeks weeks 
% % % % 

TG Git OO ong ape Bere, «aes 0.9 14.7 Zod 34.3 
DetD00=$e 999 ods. SOT L206 13.4 2.8 21.6 
1000-91999" pee...) Se, 2.3 17.8 133 23.6 
S2,000=$2°999 Ue... eae 5.9 16.7 29.3 10.2 
$3,000, ANG OVER aco ne 02 /- 89.9 37.4 p20 Tey 
No 2h! ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: D.B.S., Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1965. 


TABLE 2 


The Occupational Structure of Poverty Among Family Heads 
and Unattached Individuals in the Current Labour Force,’ 1961 


Percentage Distribution Among Poverty 
Occupations Incidence 
Low Income All in Each 
Families Families Occupation 
% % % 
Fishermen, trappers, hunters ........ 2-2 0.6 66.8 
ere OL KS ce al a aaa cun sutce annem es Sisicd 1 LY 56.8 
Loggers and related workers ........ 3.2 1.1 54.7 
AD OUnerSUa Sas). AUER SAIS seiee . 10.3 Bel 39.3 
Service and Recreation ............. 18.5 11:2 Sane 
Transport and Communication ...... 9.6 oe 23.0 
Craftsmen, production process and 
POLAT AV OLKCL SI oc. atea's eitesietsscucees © 30.2 a2 aL 18.4 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers 1.2 1.4 16.9 
SalesMMewaier. sane cht: are odickictalee. dels 4.9 6.3 15.2 
ICI retin te Sete ee nen cates ti a 9.5 LLM 
WEAN UL A mete, otra ee 6 cnn cea teks a7 3 7.0 To. 10.6 
Professional and Technical .......... 3.6 10.2 6.9 
REOUA UE. rete». ere:s 100.0 100.0 19.6 


"Excludes farm operators. 


Source: Economic Council, “Statistical Tables Relating to ‘The Problem of 
Poverty’, Chapter 6 of the Fifth Annual Review”, October 1968, 


Tables 2 and 5. 
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TABLE 3 


The Educational Structure of Poverty Among 
Heads and Unattached Individuals, 1961 


Percentage Distribution by 
Educational Background 


Poverty 
Incidence 


Low Income All at Each Level 
Families Families of Education 
% % % 

No schooling or elementary schooling 66.0 46.2 41.6 
Secondary d=3eyears Wu... se nee « 23,1 29.0 9483, 1) 
Secondary 4-5) years! &..5.5.)58 ee 2 ele 8.0 15.8 14.6 
Some University @er..d a: sc eee ae. 1.8 4.0 13.0 
UmiversitygMerrees io 3's... <cperswepe sees & el 5x0 6.7 
Total po watyensts oG-s 100.0 100.0 29.1 


Source: Economic Council, 
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Il. REMEDIAL ACTION 


1. Manpower policy 

a) Departmental goals 

The primary goal of the Department is to 
contribute to the attainment of the economic 
and social goals of Canada by optimizing the 
use, quality and mobility of all manpower 
resources available to the country. Thus the 
policies and programs of the Department 
are essentially economic in character. 

The basic goals of the Canadian economy, 
as outlined by Parliament in the legislation 
establishing the Economic Council, are 
the attainment of full employment, a high 
rate of economic growth, reasonable price 
stability, a viable balance of payments and 
an equitable distribution of rising incomes. 
These general objectives serve as the econom- 
ic framework for the operation of the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, one of 
the principal departments responsible for 
implementing the governments economic 
policies and programs. 

It is important that the basic goals of the 
Canadian economy be pursued simultaneously 
and that related economic policies establish a 
climate conductive to full employment. Other 
policies must at the same time aim to in- 
fluence the quantity and efficiency of produc- 
tive factors so that the total Gross National 
Product and productivity levels are able to 
increase at the rate required to improve 
individual economic welfare. It is in the latter 
area that manpower and _ immigration 
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policies contribute to the achievement of the 
basic goals. Economie growth requires both 
the appropriate use of the “big levers” of 
monetary and fiscal policy and the comple- 


mentary investment in selective economic 
policy area such as manpower = and 
immigration. 


Manpower is the most important of the fac- 
tors of production; it accounts for about two- 
thirds of the cost of producing the flow of 
goods and services that Canadians consume, 
The two broad areas of general and selec- 
tive economic policy must be co-ordinated 
and integrated if either is to have its max- 
imum impact. Investments in the size, qual- 
ity and allocation of the labour force thus 
necessarily. have a major impact on the 
process of economic growth and rising pro- 
ductivity. And, partly because they can be 
managed selectively in cyclical, regional, 
occupational and industrial terms, manpower 
programs offer a major means of remov- 
ing skill and other manpower bottlenecks and 
of ameliorating cyclical fluctuations, both of 
which are essential to the attainment of low 
unemployment rates without undue inflation. 

Assuming that the demand for goods and 
services in the Canadian economy is sufficient 
to meet the potential of the economy, man- 
power can contribute to national economic 
growth in three main ways. First, there must 
be adequate numbers of workers available. In’ 
the normal course of events, these come from 
natural population increase but they can also 
be obtained from outside the country through 
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immigration. Secondly, they can be obtained 
by reducing the numbers unemployed 
through the basic upgrading and training 
of individuals to enable them to pursue a new 
occupation or increase their skills in their 
present occupation, and by fostering needed 
geographic mobility. Thirdly, economic 
growth can be promoted by an improvement 
in the way the labour market functions. Even 
though manpower resources of the right 
kind and quality are available, production 
may be slowed down because workers do not 
become aware, or do not become aware 
quickly enough, of the jobs offered by 
employers and vice versa; because there are 
financial or other obstacles to moving to a 
job; or because of seniority, pension or other 
conditions of employment which impede the 
movement of workers from one job to anoth- 
er. To the extent that the time taken to match 
men and jobs can be shortened, the level of 
economic activity will be higher and the loss 
of production reduced. 

Reducing the imbalances between labour 
demand and supply in this way not only 
furthers economic growth, but also contrib- 
utes to the goals of full employment and 
reasonable price stability. By matching unem- 
ployed and vacancies not only is unemploy- 
ment reduced and employment increased, but 
inflation generated by the upward pressure 
on prices that persistent vacancies exert is 
also reduced. Thus the reduction of manpower 
imbalances reduces inflation and unemploy- 
ment simultaneously rather than one at the 
expense of the other which is generally 
involved in changing the level of aggregate 
demand. In more technical terms, the in- 
flation-unemployment trade-off function is 
improved by an improved balance between 
manpower demand and supply. 

Manpower policy reduces poverty both in a 
direct and indirect way. It has a direct impact 
when poor persons are helped to find steady 
and remunerative jobs through counselling 
and referral, through assisting them financial- 
ly to move to areas where such jobs are 
available, and through training and vocation- 
al rehabilitation. It has an indirect effect 
when vacancies which are accessible to the 
poor are created by manpower programs 
which move employed persons to vacancies 
which are not accessible to the poor. Thus, in 
an economy where the labour surpluses are 
concentrated in the lower skills and the short- 
ages in the higher skills, helping the poor 
may require assisting persons along the whole 

20502—4 
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skill spectrum to move up the skill ladder of 
vacancies. 


Manpower programs have not only remedial 
anti-poverty effects, but also preventative 
effects. Structural changes may push some 
persons into long-term unemployment and 
thereby into the vicious circles of poverty. 
One way to reduce this effect is to encourage 
employers and unions to cooperate in plan- 
ning such changes in a way which will mini- 
mize labour displacement, and this is done 
under the Manpower Adjustment program. 
When training or mobility assistance are 
offered at the beginning of a prospective 
lengthy period of unemployment or unsteady 
employment, a person may be saved from 
slipping into poverty. The same applies to a 
person who became handicapped as a result 
of an accident or illness and who is given 
vocational rehabilitation right away. 


While pointing out these anti-poverty ef- 
fects the Department would like to make it 
clear that its primary role lies in its contribu- 
tion to economic growth, full employment 
and reasonable price stability. Its role with 
respect to income distribution, while impor- 
tant, is only secondary. 


b) The employment service 


The employment service is carried out 
through a network of Canada Manpower Cen- 
tres strategically located across the country. 
These are 369 permanent CMCs, including 54 
campus Offices. In addition, there are about 
100 seasonal, temporary and itinerant offices. 
These centres are the Department’s primary 
points of contact with the public, where man- 
power programs and policies are translated 
into services to meet the needs of workers, 
employers, organizations and the economy as 
a whole. 

The basic purpose of the employment ser- 
vice is an economic one, that of the effective 
matching of manpower demand and supply, 
which reduces the length of time jobs are 
vacant, minimizes the loss of man-hours and 
productivity, and assists in placing workers 
in jobs which utilize their full productive 
capacities. The functions carried out by Cana- 
da Manpower Centres include: 

Gi) counselling and testing services for 
workers and employers, including the 
development of realistic vocational plans; 
(ii) placement services for workers; 

Gil) recruitment services for employers; 
(iv) clearance services for assisting in 
alleviating local labour shortages and 
surpluses; 
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(v) identification, selection and authoriza- 
tion of clients for training and allowances 
under the Adult Occupational Training 
Act; 

(vi) identification, selection and authori- 
zation of clients for exploratory, reloca- 
tion and trainee travel grants under the 
Manpower Mobility Regulations; 

(vii) development, in cooperation with 
other federal agencies, provincial and 
municipal authorities, and employer and 
worker organizations, of special applica- 
tions for manpower programs to resolve 
difficult manpower adjustment problems, 
such as larger lay-offs and FRED proj- 
ects, and to increase the employability 
and employment of the handicapped and 
other disadvantaged persons; 

(viii) dissemination of comprehensive 
labour market information; 

Gx) reception, specialized counselling and 
settlement services and emergency assist- 
ance to immigrants. 


For many clients—those with established 
occupations that are in generally good 
demand and that utilize their individual tal- 
ents productively—the objective is merely to 
find them suitable job opportunities as quick- 
ly as possible. But many others, who have 
handicaps or special employment problems of 
various kinds, require careful career counsel- 
ling based on the best available labour market 
information and their own desires and apti- 
tudes. The necessary information system 
(about job vacancies, employer requirements, 
education and skill requirements, occupation 
trends, available training courses, and labour 
market conditions both locally and in other 
centres) is already substantial, but needs to 
be and is being further expanded. 

The referral of job-seekers is made by the 
manpower counsellors either to suitable local 
vacancies or to out-of-town jobs made availa- 
ble through the inter-office clearance network. 
If the job-seeker is unemployed or underem- 
ployed and has little prospect of work where 
he lives, he and his family can be provided 
with the financial assistance they need to 
move to a distant job under the Manpower 
Mobility program. Alternatively, if it will 
improve his earning power, he can, under the 
Occupational Training of Adults program, be 
referred to a training course and, subject to 
certain conditions, be paid a living allowance 
while in training. These two programs are 
described in the subsequent two sections. 
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Close to 6,000 persons are working for the 
Department’s employment service. In 1968-69, 
over 3 million job-seeker registrations were 
received at CMCs, nearly 1 million vacancies 
were notified and about 700,000 placements 
were effected by CMCs., 


The employment service has not confined 
itself to or concentrated on any particular 
segment of the skill spectrum. We believe 
that this is reasonable not merely from the 
point of view of economic growth, but also 
from that of poverty. Vacancies tend to be 
concentrated among the higher skills, while 
unemployment tends to accumulate among 
the lower skills. Thus there tends to be a skill 
barrier between the unemployed and the 
vacancies. One way of overcoming it without 
relying on formal training entirely is to 
engage in the referral of employed persons to 
better jobs thereby creating job openings 
accessible to less skilled persons. 

Furthermore, without the employment ser- 
vice those who are not particularly competi- 
tive in the labour market are liable to be 
exploited because they would be aware of 
only a limited set of job options. Thus the 
employment service helps the poor also in the 
direct way of increasing their opportunities 
by providing the appropriate labour market 
information. 


ec) Training 

Providing information on job-seekers and 
job-openings or referring job-seekers. to 
vacancies. by itself is often not sufficient to 
bring job-seekers to vacancies together. One 
of the major obstacles is skill deficiency. To 
meet this need the Occupational Training for 
Adults Program .was instituted in 1967. It 
provides for training of adult members of the 
labour force and for training allowances as 
income replacement for adults with establish- 
ed economic responsibilities. The federal 
government pays the full cost of training and 
allowances which enables it to select the 
trainees for specific training programs. 

Training services are purchased from pro- 
vincial governments, private schools and 
industry. Persons eligible for them must be at 
least one year older than the relevant provin- 
cial school-leaving age and must have been 
out of school for at least 12 months. Allow- 
ances are paid by the federal government 
directly to trainees in public programs, if 
they have dependents or have been in the 
labour force substantially without interrup- 
tion for at least 3 years. The weekly allow- 
ances amount to $37 for the trainee, $10-18 
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for his first dependent and $6-10 for each of 
his second and third dependents (the precise 
amount depending on the part of the country) 
and an additional allowance of $21 if the 
trainee has to live away from home in order 
to take his training, up to a current max- 
imum of $96. The allowance structure is 
annually updated on the basis of the growth 
in hourly wage rates. These allowances are 
higher than Unemployment Insurance pay- 
ments, but below normal earnings. The trainee 
is not considered unemployed nor outside 
the labour force and maintains his rights to 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. In the case 
of training in industry, the employer is reim- 
bursed for wages paid to his employees while 
in formal training. 

- During 1968-69, about 240,000 persons were 
in training under OTA. This means that about 
0.7 per cent of the labour force were in OTA 
training at any time in the year. 70-75 per 
cent of the trainees both completed and 
passed their courses. The average age was 27 
years and only 40 per cent were single which 
indicates that the program is significantly 
accessible to persons with family responsibili- 
ties. 89 per cent of all full-time OTA trainees 
qualified for training allowances. On the 
average, these allowances amounted to about 
70 per cent of the trainee’s earnings in his 
last job before training. 
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The average trainee finds that his new job 
pays roughly one-fifth more in wages and 
salaries, even shortly after the course is ter- 
minated. This “before and after” earnings 
differential may, however, understate the 
lifetime differential; many of the new occupa- 
tions are in groups where considerable actual 
work experience is required before full earn- 
ing potential is achieved. The measured 
improvement in immediate employment pros- 
pects is considerable, although it will un- 
doubtedly be higher when measured in a 
year when general unemployment is below 
the high 4.9 per cent of 1968. The survey 
showed that some 66 per cent of those who 
were unemployed before training and who 
were in the labour force during the follow-up 
period were fully employed. Of the 19 per 
cent who were not in the labour force at the 
time of the survey, one-half were in a follow- 
up OTA course or had returned to school. 


The total expenditures under the Occupa- 
tional Training of Adults program in 1968-69 
are estimated to have been $190 million. They 
were distributed among the geographic 
regions of Canada on the basis of the size of 
the labour force in each region as well as 
their economic need as indicated by their 
unemployment and poverty rates. Table 4 
gives the expenditures per labour force mem- 
ber in each region. 


TABLE 4 


Regional Distribution of Occupational Training of 
Adults Program Expenditures and Indicators of Economic Need 


OTA expenditures 
per labour force 
member, 1968-69 


$ 
Atlantic TEiee. fOWs. ok. 41.07 
Quebeorwn as Lees 4... 29.59 
Omario: RIG ee osc 21252 
Prairies Bi Sener wes oc 19.62 
PACIiOS Fe yee eos bs 11.36 
Canada Byers. Suis, aes: 24.04 


power and Immigration; 


Recently a poverty-line analysis has been 
ronducted of the income levels of OTA 
Trainees before training. The result of the 
malysis are given in Table 5. 


1The poverty line used here is the Podoluk 
lefinition updated by the Consumer Price Index. 


20502—43 


Unemployment Poverty 
rates, incidence, * 
1968 1961 

% % 
ee 47.7 
6u0 30.8 
Be) 23.0 
3.0 3162 
5.9 26.9 
4.8 29.1 


* Family heads and unattached individuals. 

Source: Estimates by Program Branch, Manpower Division, Department of Man- 
D.B.S., Labour Force; 
“Statistical Tables Relating to ‘The Problem of Poverty’ ”’, Tables 1 and 5. 


Economic Council, 


This analysis indicates that the program 
very significantly benefits the poor. The pro- 
portion of poor persons among OTA clients is 
slightly more than twice as high as for the 
population at large. This means that over 
$100,000,000 were spent on training poor peo- 
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ple in 1968-69. Particularly among the female 
élients and those male clients with children 
there was a large proportion of poor. 

_ The Occupational Training of Adults pro- 
gram thus provides an escape from poverty 
not only in intent, but also in practice. Earn- 
ings increased by 20 per cent for the average 
client and this figure may well be higher for 
the poor clients. Increased employment stabil- 
ity may also well be a benefit that the poor 
get from such training. 


“d) Mobility assistance 


If there are no local jobs available for a 
person in his skill and if it is not possible for 
him to get training for available jobs requir- 
ing other skills, the best thing often is for 
him to move. But moving tends to be finan- 
cially burdensome or even prohibitive, par- 
ticularly for poor people. Providing financial 
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assistance facilitates moving as well as pro- 
vides an incentive for it and thus contributes 
to the reduction of poverty. 

The Manpower Mobility Program is 
designed to meet this need. Under it, unem- 
ployed and underemployed (i.e. part-time 
employed) persons can obtain exploratory 
grants for job-seeking in areas holding rea- 
sonable prospects for employment and reloca- 
tion grants once a job has been found. Relo- 
cation grants may cover transportation costs, 
a re-establishment allowance ($100 for the 
worker, $100 for his spouse, $200 for each of 
the first two children and $100 for each addi- 
tional dependent), and a homeowner’s allow- 
ance where the sale ($1,000) or purchase ($500) 
of a house is involved. In addition, travel 
grants are provided to clients selected for 
occupational training and to apprentices, 
where necessary. 


TABLE 5 


Impact of the Occupational Training of Adults Program on the Poor 
April 1 to September 30, 1968 


— male 


Families 
— male heads 
— 2 members 
— 3 members 
— 4 members 
— more than 4 
— female heads 
— 2 members 
— 3 members 
— 4 members 
— more than 4 


oe wie Ss 0,6 6 eh 6 0 Sie 


a 


eee ewww ew eee 


Pe ee 


Poverty Incidence 
Total expend- 


Program Clients * iture units’ 1965° 
%o % 
39 
35 31 
67 45 
20 
55 18 
40 24 
48 15 
60 116: 
69 18 
90 34 
88 35 
91 34 
93 33 
94 34 
24 


Total 


Dile ie 0 0-0 0 © 60 «le uty wie 0 eins @ ele leis 


2 The poverty line used is the Podoluk definition updated by the Consumer Price 


Index to 1968, which was $1,730 for one 


person, $2,883 for two, $3,460 for three, 


$4,036 for four, and $4,613 for five or more. 

»> Expenditure units are families and unattached individuals. 

¢The poverty line used for 1965 is $1,610 for one person, $2,684 for two, $3,221 
for three, $3,757 for four, and $4,294 for more than four. The data in this column 
are based on income distribution data by type and size of expenditure unit in 1965, 
but information on the sex of family heads is lacking for that year. Therefore, the 
1961 sex composition of heads of poor families and unattached individuals was 


applied to the 1965 data. 
Source: Departmental statistics; D.B.S., 


1965; Economic Council of Canada, 


Income Distributions by Size in Cnacas 
“Statistical Tables Relating to ‘The 


Problem of Poverty’ ”, October 1968, Tables 3 and 5. 
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During the fiscal year 1968-69 over 6 thous- 
and workers received relocation grants. This 
represents about 1.5 per cent of the unem- 
ployed. A slightly larger number were provid- 
ed with exploratory grants to search for new 
jobs, and of the recipients approximately 30 
per cent subsequently qualified for relocation 
grants to move to new employment. Author- 
ized relocation grants average about $600 per 
client and exploratory grants approximately 
$60. 


In general, the flow of assisted moves fol- 
lows normal mobility patterns. The majority 
are under 35 years of age. At the same time 
the program has also made it possible for 
large families to move, and almost one-quar- 
ter of all relocation grants were to workers 
with four or more dependents. The earnings 
of those moved increased by at least 15 per 
cent. About 20 per cent of all relocations were 
from ADA-designated to non-designated 
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areas—a proportion considerably greater than 
for unassisted migration. 

The purpose of the Manpower Mobility 
program is not to induce all labour market 
adjustment to take the form of mobility, but 
to encourage it where there are no alternative 
ways. Clients are assisted in moving only to 
the closest labour market area where appro- 
priate job opportunities are available. The 
Manpower Mobility program is an integral 
part of each FRED plan. Many of the assisted 
moves are to a regional growth centre from 
its surrounding hinterland. About three-quar- 
ters of all relocations occur within the 
province. 

The results of the poverty-line analysis of 
the Exploratory and Relocation Grant Recip- 
ients under the program are presented in 
Table 6. The poverty line is the same as the 
one described in the discussion of the Occu- 
pational Training of Adults program. 


TABLE 6 


Impact of Exploratory and Relocation Grants on the Poor 


April 1, 1967-June 30, 1968 


Families 
— male heads 
— 2 members 

— 3 members 

— 4 members 

— more than 4 

— female heads 
— 2 members 

— 3 members 

— 4 members 


a a 6 ee coke ee 6 ee Be eB Re ee a le 


aoe erfetiein! bh Mal ele ¢ 0.y0 


Poverty Incidence 
Total expend- 


Program Clients * iture units” 1965 ° 
% % 
39 
9 31 
38 45 
20 
35 18 
19 24 
26 15 
34 13 
48 18 
77 34 
75 35 
vl 34 
92 33 
86 34 
24 


Total 


For footnotes and sources, see Table 4. 


The table indicates that the proportion of 
poor among the Mobility clients is slightly 
higher than the poverty rate of the popula- 
tion as a whole (which by 1968 should have 
declined somewhat from 24%). One poverty 
group which benefits considerably from the 
program are men with larger families. This 


may be so because these men have skills but 
are poor as a result of their family respon- 
sibilities and the demand for their skill is soft 
in their area of residence. The program is 
therefore successful in meeting one of its 
major objectives, that of helping to move 
families which otherwise could not afford to 
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do so. The low-income group of unattached 
individuals includes a large proportion of 
older persons and students who are not per- 
manent participants in the labour force. This 
is why this group cannot be helped by the 
program to a significant extent. 


e) Manpower Adjustment Program 

A program whose purpose is toa prevent 
unemployment and poverty is the Manpower 
Adjustment Program. It is designed to stimu- 
late and encourage advance planning on the 
part of management and organized labour in 
individual companies, industries or areas in 
situations where economic, technological or 
organizational changes create a need for man- 
power adjustments of considerable size. Such 
advance planning serves to minimize labour 
displacement by finding new jobs within the 
firm or industry for otherwise redundant 
workers and thus helps to prevent long-term 
unemployment and poverty. For this purpose, 
the Manpower Consultative Service adminis- 
ters financial incentives to encourage the estab- 
lishment of manpower planning groups in 
companies, coordinate public manpower 
adjustment programs to supplement private 
plans, and provide technical advice concern- 
ing internal manpower adjustment processes. 
From its introduction in 1964 to February 
1969, the Manpower Consultative Service 
entered into 54 manpower assessment pro- 
grams affecting 60,000 employees and 16 
mobility incentive programs. 


f) Vocational Rehabilitation 

Another program whose primary function is 
to prevent long-term unemployment and 
poverty is the Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Persons who are suddenly handicapped 
as a result of an accident or illness and per- 
sons with birth defects who are reaching their 
labour market entry age can be given occupa- 
tional therapy and rehabilitation before their 
unemployability forces them into the ranks of 
the poor. Such services are provided by the 
provinces and financed on an equal-cost-shar- 
ing basis by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments under the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act (1962). All provinces 
except Quebec participate. The services 
include medical, social and vocational assess- 
ment, restorative services and counselling, 
provision of prosthesis, vocational training or 
educational upgrading, allowances, work con- 
ditioning, and provision of tools, books and 
equipment for employment. 
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In 1968-69, about $8,000,000 were spent 
jointly by the federal government and the 
nine participating provinces under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Agreements. In the 
preceding year about 4,500 handicapped per- 
sons were reported as vocationally rehabilitat- 
ed. In the case of physical handicaps, upgrad- 
ing from manual to white-collar work is 
frequently required. In 1965-66 more than 
one-tenth of the expenditure went into 
university education. Of those rehabilitated in 
1967-68, nearly 3,000 obtained employment. 
Their weekly earnings averaged $55. In ad- 
dition, there were benefits resulting from the 
reduction of the dependency costs of these 
persons. 


g) Other programs and projects 
(i) Training facilities 

One element in the upgrading of the skills 
of the poor is the availability of training 
facilities. The former Technical and Vocation- 
al Training Act provided for federal cost 
sharing with the provinces for the construc- 
tion of training facilities. The new Adult 
Occupational Training Act provides for a loan 
system in the future and a phase-out arrange- 
ment in the meantime. By this transitional 
arrangement the federal government may 
enter into an agreement with any province 
for the payment of an amount for approved 
construction up to a stated maximum deter- 
mined by a formula based on population. 
$80,000,000 are allocated for this purpose for 
1969-70. The new loan system is to assist pro- 
vincial governments in the purchase and con- 
struction of occupational training facilities 
approved for adult training. 


(ii) Immigrant Adjustment Assistance 

Immigrants are not eligible for normal 
social welfare benefits until after their initial 
placement in employment. In Quebec the pro- 
vincial government does not assume responsi- 
bility until the end of a 12-month residence 
period. To assist independent immigrants who 
get into financial difficulties during this initial 
period and to keep them from slipping into 
persistent poverty, the Department provides 
the necessary assistance for basic require- 
ments such as food, shelter and medical 
attention. 


GiD Agricultural Manpower and Labour 
Movements Programs 

The Agricultural Manpower Program is 

designed to improve the efficiency of the 

agricultural labour market by ensuring that 
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surplus manpower becomes available to meet 
peak seasonal needs. For this purpose, the 
federal and provincial governments enter into 
annual agreements to share the costs involved 
in finding available workers, in helping them 
to reach areas where large seasonal needs 
exist, and in stimulating and = assisting 
employers to improve working conditions. 
During the 1967 season approximately 90,000 
workers were placed in agriculture through 
the utilization of the combined services of the 
Department and the provincial authorities. 


In addition, the Department participates in 
the Canada-U.S.A. Agricultural Labour Move- 
ments’ Program, which serves the purpose 
of easing agricultural labour market problems 
by facilitating the movement of seasonal 
workers across the international boundary 
with the U.S.A. Canadian workers from Que- 
bec and New Brunswick thereby get the 
opportunity of getting potato-harvesting jobs 
in the state of Maine, while U.S. tobacco 
workers enter Canada to work in Ontario. In 
1968, 1,700 Canadian workers crossed the bor- 
der under this program. 


(iv) The Halifax outreach project 

One obstacle to matching job openings and 
unemployed persons aside from skill deficien- 
ey and geographic mismatching which are 
discussed below, is the failure of some poor 
people to register with the employment ser- 
vice. The reasons, which are often not 
understood by the public, are sometimes 
ignorance, sometimes a fear of the bureau- 
cratic setting, or perhaps simply hopelessness. 
A complementary impediment is the unwill- 
ingness of employers with appropriate job 
opportunities to report or advertise them 
because their filling is not sufficiently urgent 
to the employer, the failure of employers to 
lower qualification requirements to a level 
commensurate with the actual job require- 
ments, and the lack of support in the work 
situation for people with difficulties. 

One attempt to cope with these problems 
has been an experimental project, the Gottin- 
gen Street Special Outreach Project, which 
was established in a poverty area of Halifax 
in 1967. Its objective was to encourage local 
residents, so-called “hard-core” unemployed, 
to make use of Canada Manpower Centre ser- 
vices and to place them in jobs. The project 
was set up in close cooperation with a social 
development agency, the Halifax Neighbour- 
hood Centre, already operating in the district. 
Local unemployed were hired as “field 
officers” to provide the outreach approach 
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and to look for jobs in local firms. The inten- 
sive job-finding effort resulted in a better 
placements-registrations ratio in 1967-68 than 
that of the total Halifax Canada Manpower 
Centre area. Recently the project has been 
made permanent and converted into a Canada 
Manpower Centre Branch Office. 


h) Research 


The Department has an extensive research 
program, both intramural and extramural. A 
comprehensive list is contained in the Depart- 
ment’s submission to the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Science Policy. In this brief only 
those research projects which are directly 
relevant to the problems of poverty are 
mentioned. 


(i) Intra-departmental research 


The Department is currently undertaking a 
number of relevant research projects. One of 
them will determine the characteristics of the 
recipients of Immigration Adjustment support 
and identify the principal reasons underlying 
the need for assistance. Another is an analysis 
of the Indian Relocation action research proj- 
ect to identify the factors which contribute 
to the successful relocation, training and 
employment of Indians and their families. A 
future project is to conduct a survey of those 
CMC clients who are not referred to training, 
are not given a mobility grant and have 
difficulty finding suitable employment. Final- 
ly, a project is underway to study how 
employment opportunities for handicapped 
persons are affected by technological changes 
occurring in the economy. 


(ii) Research Grant projects 

The Department has three research grant 
programs. First, there is the general Manpow- 
er and Immigration Research Grants Pro- 
gram. A directly relevant project financed by 
this program is a study by Dr. W. A. Head 
(Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto) of the occupational and demographic 
characteristics of unskilled migrants to a spe- 
cific community in Toronto. 

Under the Vocational Rehabilitation Re- 
search Grants Program a number of directly 
relevant studies are being undertaken: 

—D,. A. Chambers, Ontario Hospital, Lon- 
don, Ont., “An Appraisal of the Skills 
and Work Potential of Mental Health 
Patients”. 

—D. Friedlander, Jewish Vocational Ser- 
vices, Toronto, “The Measurement of 
Affective and Attitudinal Changes in 
Emotionally Handicapped Clients Served 
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in a Vocational Rehabilitation Centre and 
its Use in the Prediction of Outcome of 
Long Term Work Adjustment’. 

—D. Gibson, University of Alberta, ‘Pre- 
dicting Vocational Success for the Men- 
tally Retarded”’. 

—H. I. Day, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, “An Examination of Intrinsic 
Motivation of Unemployed Male Adults”. 

—E. I. Signori, University of British 
Columbia, “Attitude toward Hiring of 
Socially Disadvantaged Persons”. 

—M. Friedman, Jewish Vocational Service 
of Metropolitan Toronto, “Operant Condi- 
tioning Techniques Applied to a Rehabili- 
tation Work-Shop to Improve Motivation 
and Work Habits: A Feasibility Study”. 

—D. Gibson, University of Calgary, ‘“Ac- 
tuarial Forecast of Vocational Habilita- 
tion of Mentally Retarded Youth”. 

—W. L. Lockert, Canadian Hearing Society 
of Quebec, “The Employment and Utili- 
zation of Graduates of Schools for the 
Deaf in Metropolitan Montreal’. 


The third grant program is the Manpower 
Training Research Program which involves 
cost-sharing with the provinces. The most 
relevant projects under this program are: 

—‘A Study of Factors in Workers’ Decision 

to Forego Retraining”, Ontario. 


—‘A Study of Adult Education Drop-outs’’, 
Ontario. 


—“‘Operation Depart”, (A study of educa- 
tional needs and facilities at the local 
level with implications for local action), 
Quebec. 


—“Operation Sesame’, (an action research 
project to experiment with methods to 
train the socially disadvantaged), Quebec. 


2. Relationship wih other policy areas 

a) Aggregative ecoonmic policy 

Agegregative economic policy, that is, fiscal- 
monetary policy, determines the level of 
aggregate demand, while selective or struc- 
tural policy affects the structure of the supply 
of productive factors. They both affect the 
level of unemployment and the rate of in- 
fiation, but structural policy only by reducing 
the conflict between full employment and 
price stability and thereby improving the 
trade-off choices available to fiscal and mone- 
tary policy-makers, 
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In addition, manpower policy can be used 
as an aggregative or anticyclical policy tool. 
Training can be concentrated in periods of 
low employment when training would absorb 
idle manpower rather than manpower for 
which jobs are waiting. Idle plant facilities 
can be used for some of the training to avoid 
the need for a cyclical expansion and contrac- 
ticn of school facilities. At the same time the 
training expenditures in the form of allow- 
ances, trainer salaries, materials, etc., will 
stimulate consumer demand in a most direct 
way. 

On the other hand, while training can be 
concentrated in periods of slack demand, its 
effectiveness and that of other manpower 
policies depend on the maintenance of ade- 
quate labour demand in the long run. A lack 
of job openings will make it impossible for 
graduated trainees to put their new skills to 
productive use and these skills may conse- 
quently atrophy. The limitation to mobility is 
job openings rather than job-seekers and this 
limitation is aggravated by labour market 
slackness. Much of the effectiveness of the 
employment service activity, too, depends on 
the supply of job opportunities. 

The general labour market conditions are 
particularly important to the impact of man- 
power policy on poverty. Labour market 
slackness affects particularly seriously the job 
opportunities for unskilled and semi-skilled 
labour. Under tight labour market conditions, 
on the other hand, employers tend to change 
their conception of employability and accept 
persons who would be considered unemploya- 
ble under other conditions. This makes it 
easier not only to place trainees but also per- 
sons without training. 

Professor H. G. Johnson has gone as far as 
to argue that not only is a high-employment 
policy essential for a successful anti-poverty 
manpower policy, but a tight labour demand 
policy should be the primary antipoverty 
weapon. 

The really effective solution to the 
problem of poverty lies in raising the 
level of demand for goods and services— 
and, therefore, for labour—to the point 
where poverty, instead of being part of 
the natural order of things, becomes a 
signal of economic waste that it will pay 
someone to take steps to eliminate. The 
key to the solution of the poverty prob- 
lem, therefore, is not simply to try to 
educate and train the poor up to the 
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point where someone will find them 
employable at a decent wage, but to raise 
demand so as to make labour scarce 
enough for it to be privately profitable to 
find a way of making the poor employa- 
ble at a decent wage. Public policy [of 
the structuralist kind] can play a useful 
role in this solution, by helping the poor 
to move into a position among the non- 
poor; and by so doing it can help to pre- 
vent a rise in aggregate demand from 
generating intolerable inflationary pres- 
sure. Public policy could also assist the 
process of reducing poverty by taking 
care of those who are too old or too in- 
conveniently situated to make the upward 
move out of poverty, and to compensate 
those of the retired who are likely to be 
impoverished by the inflationary conse- 
quences of the shift to a tight market for 
labor. But in the absence of a policy of 
raising the demand for labor to the 
stretching point, ad hoc policies for 
remedying poverty by piecemeal assaults 
on particular poverty-associated charac- 
teristics are likely to prove both ineffec- 
tive and expensive." 


Whether aggregative policy should be the 
primary antipoverty weapon and whether the 
negative side effects of a very tight labour 
market can be justified on the basis of its 
positive effects is perhaps debatable. The 
important point here is that a full-employ- 
ment policy is an essential component in any 
anti-poverty strategy. 


b) Area development 

Since the effects of aggregative policy do 
not distribute themselves equally across the 
country, area development policy is used to 
assist areas that are otherwise not successful 
in reaping benefits from general economic 
growth. Such a policy must be coordinated 
with manpower policy. Certain skills neces- 
sary for the development of an area may not 
be available in the resident labour force. Such 
skills must be developed in the resident 
labour force by training unless they are 
brought in from other areas. Mobility is 
necessary in the development of growth cen- 
tres in underdeveloped areas. 


1Harry G. Johnson, ‘Poverty and Unemploy- 

ment”, The Economics of Poverty: an American 
Paradox, ed. Burton A. Weisbrod, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., (1965), pp. 169-70. 
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These needs are being met by the Depart- 
ment’s participation in area development 
under the Canada Fund for Rural Economic 
Development Act, which is in progress in the 
Mactagnac and Northeast areas of New Bruns- 
wick, the Interlake area of Manitoba, the 
Lower St. Lawrence, Gaspé and Iles de la 
Madeleine area of Quebec, and Prince Edward 
Island. The participation involves the provi- 
sion of OTA training and allowances, mobili- 
ty assistance and resettlement incentives and, 
to a limited extent, the financing of training 
facilities. The average annual commitment of 
the Department is about $25 millions 


3. Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Department would like 
to underline two of the points made. The first 
is the importance of an adequate level of 
aggregate labour demand to any anti-poverty 
strategy. Without this condition manpower 
policy cannot be expected to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the reduction of poverty 
among labour force participants. 

The second is that the dividing line 
between labour force participants and non- 
participants is really a large blurred area. 
Many people are non-participants because 
employers consider them unemployable and 
consequently they consider themselves as 
such. Yet employability significantly depends 
on the pressure of labour demand, on the 
opportunities for training, rehabilitation and 
mobility assistance, and on certain institution- 
al structures which can act as barriers for 
some people. To the extent that unemployable 
persons are the responsibility of income 
maintenance policy while manpower policy 
carries a significant responsibility for employ- 
able persons, there is then a_ trade-off 
between income maintenance and manpower 
policies. This means that either a person can 
be considered as unemployable and supported 
by transfer payments or the resources are 
spent on making him employable. Such 
resources may often be extensive, involving 
research and the development of new training 
technologies, but given their effect over a 
lifetime they are often warranted. 


1Northeast New Brunswick: $25 million over 10 
years starting in 1966; Mactagnac: $2 million over 
10 years starting in 1966; Interlake: $16 million 
over 10 years starting in 1967; East Quebec: $92 
million over 5 years starting in 1968; Prince Edward 
Island: $7 million during the first 5 years starting 
in 1968. 
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As an example, take a 30-year old man who mounts to $70,000 in welfare payments. If 
without any manpower assistance would be a these resources were instead put into upgrad- 
eee ish ttt loli pes its oo ing his education and training him, it would 
Werk bringing in $1,000, $2,000 would have to ™ost certainly have cost society much less as 
be paid to him in welfare assistance. Until the well as resulted in a better life for him and 


end of his working life at about 65 this a- his family. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman. 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 
Carter Inman 
Cook Lefrancois 
Croll McGrand 
Eudes Nichol 
Everett Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, No- 
vember 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the estab- 
lishment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; and 


That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 
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That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, June 17, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9:30 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, Croll, Fergusson, Four- 
nier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, Pearson, Quart and Roebuck. (9) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director, Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty. 


And From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. G. Boucher, and Dr. A. B. 
Andarawewa, both being Economists from the Economics Branch of the 
Department. 


On behalf of Committee members, the Chairman paid tribute to the memory 
of the Honourable Senator Clement O’Leary, deceased, who had served as a 
member of the Committee. 


Information which had been requested, from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, on Tuesday, June 3, 1969, was tabled and included in the printed 
proceedings (See Appendix “L” to today’s Evidence). 


A brief, prepared by the Department of Agriculture, was submitted and 
ordered to be printed as Appendix “M” to this day’s Proceedings. 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 
Representing the Department of Agriculture: 
Dr. R. P. Poirier, Assistant Deputy Minister (Economics) ; 
Dr. G. P. Purnell, Director General, Economics Branch; 


Mr. J. S. Parker, Special Assistant, Resources Utilization; and 

Mr. R. A. Stutt, Economist, Economics Branch. 

(Biographical information respecting Drs. Poirier and Purnell follows 
these Minutes.) 


At 12:45 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9:30 a.m., Thursday, June 
19, 1969. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 


Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Rolland P. Poirier, B.A., B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D.: Born July 20, 1917, at Outremont, 
Que.; Obtained his Bachelor of Arts degree at the University of Montreal in 
1938, (Collége Jean de Brébeuf). The three years from 1938 to 1941 were 
employed in working as accountant for insurance companies and construction 
contractors. In 1942, enrolment in the Canadian Army as officer-cadet and 
later obtained the grade of Lieutenant of Artillery. One year of military 
service in Canada and two years in Europe participating in the campaigns of 
Normandy, Belgium and Holland and returned to Canada during the summer 
of 1945. In 1941, married to Mariette Lachapelle; three sons, Jacques born 
in 1943, Jean-Guy born in 1947 and Claude born in 1951. Back in civilian 
life in 1945, entered Institut Agricole d’Oka (Montreal University) and grad- 
uated with a degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science in 1949. From 
1949 to 1953, studied at Iowa State University and received a M.S. degree in 
1951 and a Ph.D. degree in 1952, major was genetics and the two minors were 
poultry and statistics. From 1953 to 1957 taught genetics, animal breeding 
and plant breeding at the Institut Agricole d’Oka. From 1957 to 1959 was 
provincial sales manager for the Feeds Division of the Maple Leaf Mills Ltd., 
in Montreal. From 1959 to 1962 taught poultry production and animal breed- 
ing at Macdonald College (McGill University). From 1962 to 1967, Dean of 
the Faculty of Agriculture, Laval University, Quebec, and Professor of 
Animal Breeding. Since the Ist of June 1967, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Federal Department of Agriculture, responsible for the Economics Branch 
and international collaboration in agriculture. Member of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. Was President of the Montreal Section of the Corpora- 
tion des Agronomes during three years. Was Vice-President of the Corpora- 
tion des Agronomes de la Province de Québec during two years. Member of 
the Ontario Institute of Professional Agrologists. Canadian representative to 
the Committee on Higher agricultural education of OECD in Paris. Vice- 
Chairman, Committee for Agriculture, ORCD. Was president and then member 
of the National Consultative Committee on Agriculture for Expo 67. Was 
Vice-President of the Royal Commission on Agriculture for the Province of 
Quebec. Is Governor of the Agricultural Economics Research Council of 
Canada. Commander of the Order of Agricultural Merit of the Province of 
Quebec. 


* * * * 


Purnell, Glen Rex: R.R. No. 2, Richmond, Ontario. Place of birth: Cardston, 
Alberta; Age: 38; Education: 1952, Bachelor of Science, Utah State University; 
1953, Master of Science, Montana State College; 1959, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Iowa State University. Major subject in each case: Agricultural Economics. 
Experience: 1953-54, Fieldman, Federal Land Bank of Spokane; 1954-55, 
Assistant secretary, Oregon Wheat Growers’ League; 1955-57, Executive 
Secretary, Oregon Soil Conservation Commission; 1957-59, Research Associate 
in agricultural policy, Iowa State University; 1959-61, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Idaho; 1961-68 (Aug.), Director of 
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Economics, Alberta Department of Agriculture; 1968, Director General, Eco- 
nomics Branch, Canada Dept. of Agriculture; 1963, 3 months as Marketing 
Consultant to FAO in Bechuanaland; 1967, Agricultural Economist with Cana- 
dian Agricultural Task Force to India; 1965-67, Vice-President, Board of 
Governors, Agricultural Economics Research Council of Canada; 1968-69, 
President, Canadian Agricultural Economics Society. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, June 17, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 am. 


Senatcr David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
Before we hear the witnesses for this morn- 
ing, I thought I should say a word about one 
of our members. 


Senator Clement O’Leary’s untimely death 
at the age of 52 has grieved and saddened us 
all. He was a most valued member of this 
committee, and was one who was dedicated to 
the interests and plight of the poverty strick- 
en. He attended the meetings of this commit- 
tee with consistent regularity and his partici- 
pation was both pertinent and able. 


The members of the committee extend to 
his wife and his children our deepest 
sympathy. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, will a 
suitable letter be sent to Senator O’Leary’s 
widow? 


The Chairman: Yes, we will see to that. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
appeared before us on June 3. The Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. J. M. Des Roches, who 
spoke for the Commission, was asked to pro- 
vide us with an estimate of the cost of 
sickness and maternity benefits as well as a 
brief analysis of like programs in other coun- 
tries. He wrote to me on June 11 last. I am 


putting on record a copy of his letter. (See 


Appendix “L” to Today’s Proceedings). A 
copy of it will also be in each of your offices 
sometime today. 


The brief this morning, is from the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. (See Appendix 
“M” to today’s Proceedings). It is being spok- 
en to by Dr. Rolland P. Poirier, who is a 
distinguished civil servant, who taught poul- 
try production and animal breeding at Mac- 
donald College (McGill University), from 1959 
to 1962; and from 1962 to 1967 he was Dean 


of the Faculty of Agriculture, Laval Universi- 
ty, and Professor of Animal Breeding. 


Since June 1, 1967 he has been Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Federal Department of 
Agriculture, responsible for the Economics 
Branch and international collaboration in 
agriculture. His curriculum vitae will be 
printed, it is quite an extensive one. 


With him is appearing Dr. G. R. Purnell, 
Director General of the Economics Branch. 
His curriculum vitae will also be on record. 


Also appearing are Mr. J. S. Parker, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Resources Utilization; Mr. R. 
A. Stutt, Economics Branch; Mr. E. Boucher, 
Economics Branch; and Dr. A. B. An- 
darawewa, also of the Economics Branch. 


I am sorry that it is not possible for us to 
have the interpreters here this morning; they 
are all spoken for, and there is a very limited 
number, Dr. Poirier, who was going to make 
his presentation half in French and half in 
English, will speak entirely in English. 


Dr. R. P. Poirier, Assistant Deputy Minister 
(Economics), Depariment of Agriculiure: Mr. 
Chairman and honourable senators, it is a 
pleasure and honour for us to appear before 
this committee of the Senate and to discuss 
with you the problems of poverty and to give 
our views regarding certain methods for its 
alleviation. 

If you would permit me, I would like to 
start with one or two general remarks per- 
taining to your work. 


My first remark is that the agricultural sec- 
tor of our economy, because of its growth 
factor, cannot, in our opinion, be considered 
as one to generate a very important contribu- 
tion to the solution of total poverty in Cana- 
da. The group of primary producers in 
agriculture, as described in our statistics, 
already contains a considerable proportion of 
people under the level set up by the Econo- 
mic Council of Canada as the poverty line. The 
best that agriculture can achieve in the next 
10 years is to provoke adjustment which will, 
we hope, permit some of our low-income 
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farmers to reach a level of income which will 
pull them out of poverty. For each low- 
income farmer pulled out of poverty, proba- 
bly two, three or even four low-income farm- 
ers will probably leave the sector of agricul- 
ture, either through a retirement mechanism 
or a transfer of employment to another sector 
of our economy. So, in terms of the complete 
balance sheet on the future of the poverty 
problem in Canada, we think that the present 
agricultural population will probably receive 
more than it will contribute in the solution of 
the total problem. 


My second remark will consist, I hope, of a 
certain change of pace to the usual grim out- 
look presented here to you. I would like to 
suggest that with all our past and present 
shortcomings in dealing with our social prob- 
lems, we Canadians have made, however, 
stupendous progress in the short period of 
one generation. I would like to illustrate this 
by three comparisons. 


First, let us compare the Economic Council 
definition of poverty, at $4,200 for a family of 
four, with a similar definition that we would 
have given, say, in 1932, when a large num- 
ber of city families of many members were 
sent to subsistence farming and colonization, 
which were looked upon at that time as an 
improvement of their economic situation. 


We can compare also the same Canadian 
definition of the poverty line with the reve- 
nue of certain successful and, at that time, 
satisfied farmers in Japan, in 1961, for 
instance, who, with a net family revenue of 
$1,000 a year, were able to save on an aver- 
age of $120 as reinvestment in their farm. 


And, finally, let us compare the Canadian 
poverty line with the actual fact that out of 
140 couniries in the world, very recent statis- 
tics of the World Bank, for 1966, indicated 
that in terms of Gross National Product per 
person—which, of course, is always larger 
than the personal revenue—100 countries had 
a per capita Gross National Product lower 
than $500; and, furthermore, 60 of these 
countries, representing more than 60 per cent 
of our world population, had a per capita 
Gross National Product of less than $200. 


I am therefore quite proud that Canada, 35 
years after a great depression which was fol- 
lowed by a world war, can now embark on a 
program to reduce poverty as defined by the 
level indicated by the Economic Council. 


I will now revert to the subject matter of 
our brief. The main concern of the Canada 
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Department of Agriculture in respect of pover- 
ty is the low income farm family. The low 
income farmers constitute about two-fifths of 
what we call the rural poor. The department 
has a long history of encouragement and 
financial assistance to farmers to help them to 
obtain the needed production and to provide 
assurance of their general welfare. 


Assistance has been directed chiefly to farm 
improvements to ensure the development and 
production of quality products; research, 
experimentation and demonstrations concern- 
ing mechanization of technical innovations, 
higher-yielding crops and better and faster 
growing livestock, as well as soil and water 
use in conservation; and technical and scien- 
tific developments designed to increase 
agricultural productivity. 


The department has prepared a brief con- 
cerning its position on the poverty problem. 
You have this brief in your hands at the 
present time. We will just give to you this 
morning the highlights of this brief, leaving 
time afterwards for questions. 


The brief is divided into three general sec- 
tions, dealing first with the problem of rural 
poverty, secondly the departmental policies 
and programs and, thirdly, current views on 
the problem of rural poverty. Finally, at the 
end of the brief you will find an appendix of 
programs of other departments of the govern- 
ment of Canada insofar as these programs 
have a bearing on the relief of rural poverty. 


I will now ask Dr. Purnell to give you some 
of the highlights on the three sections that 
have been mentioned. 


Dr. G. HR. Purnell, Director General, 
Economics Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Honourable 
senators, in the area of the problem of rural 
poverty in Canada, we realize that poverty 
exists in rural as well as urban areas, among 
the white population and among the Indians, 
Metis and Eskimos. It is most prevelant per- 
centagewise in the Atlantic provinces and is 
found to a lesser extent in other sections of 
the other provinces. 

Because of its historical and intimate 
association with rural people and their prob- 
lems, the Department of Agriculture has a 
vital imterest in the formulation and 
implementation of policies and programs 
affecting rural people. Although agriculture 
has contributed significantly to economic 
growth many engaged in the industry are 
actually deprived. 


Poverty 


' Poverty in rural areas has been largely 
caused by imperfections in the agricultural 
adjusiment process. Technilogical develop- 
ment in agriculture requires that some farm- 
ers adjust their farm organization while oth- 
ers move out of agriculture if returns are to 
be adequate. However, due to capital, 
managerial and institutional restraints, per- 
sonal preference, age, lack of education and 
other reasons a segment of farmers is trapped 
in agriculture, unable to establish viable 
farms or leave the sector. 


Problems arise in the measurement of 
poverty. The two statistical measures of pov- 
erty most often used are the fixed income or 
poverty line and the construction of family 
budgets. Limitations of data impede the sta- 
tistical measurement of poverty and there are 
wide differences in estimates of numbers of 
poor people. An estimate made for the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, using 1961 census 
data, suggested that 44 per cent of all rural 
families in Canada were poor, and of these 
two-fifths, 40 per cent, were farm families. 
About one-third, 33 per cent, of the poor 
farmers resided in counties considered to be 
pockets of rural poverty but two-thirds, 66 
per cent, were in the more prosperous 
regions. 


Senaior Fergusson: That is two-thirds of 
the poor? 


Dr. Purnell: That is correct. The position 
paper on the “Low-Income Sector in Canadi- 
an Agriculture” prepared for the Federal 
Task Force on Agriculture estimated that 55 
per cent, 238,000 out of a total of 430,522, of 
Canadian farms were included in the small 
farm sector in 1966. This was based on the 
assumption that farmers depend solely on 
income received from farming operations and 

that gross sales of farm products lower than 
$5,000 are inadequate. Although there was a 
large concentration of the very young and old 
in this group, men in their prime constituted 
the majority. This sector embraced 75 per 
cent of all farms in Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces. The northern fringe of agriculture, 
which cuts across Ontario and the Prairie 
provinces, displays a similar patiern. 


When wages for off-farm work are included 
and gross sales of farm products lower than 
$5,000 are taken as the designation of low 
income, the Task Force’s position paper on 
the “Low-Income Sector in Canadian Agricul- 

ture” made a second estimate of 170,000 low- 
income farmers in 1966. Allowing an element 
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of error due to a reduction in financial needs 
according to advancing age and an arbitrary 
off-farm wage, an adjustment was made and 
resulted in a final estimate of 120,000 low- 
income farmers in 1966. That represents 
about 28 per cent of the total farmers in 
Canada and involves approximately 550,000 
people in those 120,000 farms. There are 
about 550,000 people involved. 


As poverty does not result solely from an 
individual’s own making but is due to circum- 
stances largely beyond his control, his social 
and economic problems are increasingly the 
concern of governments. A national program 
to eliminate poverty is a logical step. Techni- 
cally it is possible for all Canadians to 
achieve a socially acceptable level of living. 
This goal should be recognized as a matter of 
social justice. 


Conditions in rural communities that in- 
fluence and determine poverty programs are 
different and distinct from those in urban 
areas. First, the incidence of poverty is great- 
er in rural areas. Second, average income of 
the predominantly rural occupations are not 
only lower than those in other sectors but are 
unequally distributed. Incomes in rural com- 
munities depend largely on the production 
and marketing of agricultural products. 
Agricultural production is carried out by a 
large number of individuals and independent 
farm operators. A large proportion of these 
operators are in the lower sales bracket. At 
the same time, in contrast with industry, 
there are no institutions or programs in 
agriculture which smooth out the fluctuations 
in income arising from changes in factor and 
product prices. Rural communities do not 
have ready access to resources and services 
required for economic and social development 
and to eliminate poverty conditions. The 
voice of the rural electorate in national affairs 
has diminished and there is a danger that the 
views of the rural poor will be ignored. Last- 
ly, there is a concentration of workers in 
primary industries in rural communities who 
are exempt from minimum wage legislation. 
Often these communities are geographically 
dispersed and located at great distances from 
urban centres, highways and schools. All 
these features of rural communities call for 
poverty programs and lines of action different 
from those for urban areas. 


In Section II our brief deals with the cur- 
rent Department of Agriculture program and 
the relationship of this program to rural 
poverty. Throughout the years a great num- 
ber and variety of assistance programs for 
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farmers at all economic levels have been es- 
tablished and carried forward by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. These have 
ranged from the early assistance to settlers 
for development purposes and efforts to affect 
regional agricultural disadvantage to current 
programs for production and marketing assist- 
ance, price and income maintenance, supple- 
meniary income assistance and emergency 
relief, research, education and extension. 


Deparimental policies and programs are 
directed mainly to the agricultural industry 
as a whole with emphasis on efficiency. 
Recently more attention has been given to 
resource use and adjustment problems, and 
social and economic conditions of disadvan- 
taged farm people. 


Current appraisal of the overall farm prob- 
lem by the department places farmers into 
three broad groups. These are: (1) the com- 
mercial farmers, (2) farmers with the poten- 
tial to become commercial farmers, and (3) 
farmers operating under economic and social 
conditions that offer no chance of establishing 
successful farms. Problems of poverty are 
found with respect to those in the third class 
and to some extent in the second class. 


Changes in and development of new federal 
agricultural problems have occurred with 
important changes in the structure of the 
industry and technology and as new domestic 
and world market situations have developed. 
The trend is to farm measures for increasing 
economic and social opportunity in production 
and marketing and to measures for price and 
income stability. The social welfare aspect of 
these measures is difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure. With provincial programs they 
provide a degree of extra support to disad- 
vantaged areas and to disadvantaged rural 
people as a broad overlay of rural welfare. 


There are a large number of departmental 
measures available to farmers for production 
assistance. Substantial agricultural productiv- 
ity growth can be traced to these measures 
which have improved the quality of 
resources. 


A major step in assisting farmers has been 
the expansion and availability of federal 
long-term credit through the Farm Credit 
Corporation and a guarantee of bank loans 
under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. The 
Farm Credit Corporation has pioneered the 
provision of supervisory and management 
services to farm borrowers under part III of 
the Act. This is a forerunner of a type of 
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farm management service which is expected 
to find general application in the future. 


Some consideration is being given to a 
separate credit programme for these low- 
income farmers who could become successful 
if provided with adequate resources. This 
type of credit could be extended over a rela- 
tively long period and integrated with educa- 
tional and advisory services and management 
aids. Some changes in the present credit 
constraints relating to equity would appear to 
be needed. 


Unemployment insurance coverage has 
been extended to workers in horticulture and 
agriculture since 1967, where the stipulated 
coverage conditions exist. In Ontario, cover- 
age of farm workers under the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act is mandato- 
ry but is available only upon application in 
the other provinces. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture, in 
conjunction with the provinces, has developed 
a comprehensive national farm management 
service. A major component of this service is 
the Canadian Farm Management Data System 
(CANFARM), which will use modern data 
processing techniques in a system designed to 
record, process, analyze, report and store 
farm management data. These services will 
be available to all farmers for the keeping of 
farm accounts, together with an analysis of 
these accounts, and a comparative financial 
picture of other farms. This system is expect- 
ed to be completely operational throughout 
the country in 1970, with further develop- 
ments on the system taking place over the 
following two years. 


Price and income maintenance programs 
have been made available to farmers by the 
Department of Agriculture for the last two 
decades. These programs are based on the 
experience acquired in administering price 
ceilings during World War II. The develop- 
ment of producer marketing boards. too, has 
helped to reach the goals of price stability 
and equitable income distribution. 


Federal research in agriculture is carried 
out at more than 60 centres across Canada. 
The agricultural research effort of the federal 
government in 1966 represented 68 per cent 
of all Canadian public agricultural research in 
terms of man-years; universities accounted 
for 23.5 per cent and provincial governments 
for 8.5 per cent. The research program of the 
department has greatly contributed to. 
increases in productivity. 
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Of particular relevance to the rural poverty 
program is research dealing with economic 
and social problems in agriculture. While the 
research program of the Economics Branch of 
the Department covers a wide range of 
categories, the disparity in the amount of 
research in this field, as compared with other 
fields, is of some concern. In 1966, only 8.1 
per cent of the total agricultural research 
effort in Canada was in this field. The depart- 
ment is now reorganizing the Economics 
Branch and broadening its research in the 
economic and social problem areas. 


The relatively low level of formal education 
achieved by a majority of farm operators 
continues to be a matter of concern. In 1961, 
only 32 per cent of the farmers and farm 
workers had more than an elementary school 
education as compared with 75 per cent of 
those engaged in managerial occupations else- 
where in the economy. The provision of tech- 
nical and vocational training to prepare or 
upgrade rural youth and adults for either 
agricultural or non-agricultural employment 
is an essential type of government assistance 
that enriches our human resources. 


Because of the legislative responsibilities 
assigned to the provinces, the major share of 
the department’s research findings are passed 
on to farmers through the local provincial 
agricultural representatives. However, our 
department also plays an important role in 
the field of extension. 


The third section of our paper deals with 
the re-orientation of poverty policies and pro- 
grams for the farm population. Current 
agricultural policy is designed to improve 
efficiency and competition in production, to 
stabilize farm prices and increase income, to 
protect the farmers from natural disaster and 
unfair competition from abroad, and from 
this the development of adequate market 
structures. 


A wide array of programs. provides 
research and advisory services, credit price 
supports, crop insurance, marketing agencies, 
export incentives and other services. The pri- 
mary role of the Department of Agriculture 
in solving low-income problems is to develop 
and implement programs for the farmers who 
have the capacity to become commercial 
farmers. 


It has a secondary role in the development 
of programs of education to assist farmers 
who wish to find full or part-time off-farm 
employment. As a third role it has to articu- 
late the views of the rural population who are 
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unemployable because of factors such as age 
and physical or mental disability, and to 
assist in the development of appropriate 
measures. 


_ The best approach would include (a) con- 
tinuation of present programs applicable to 
commercial farmers and new programs for 
substantially commercial farmers (b) pro- 
grams for those who wish to leave agriculture 
and find off-farm employment and (c) pro- 
grams for the unemployables. The depart- 
ment’s degree of involvement would range 
from complete responsibility for plans and 
administration in the first to consultation only 
in the execution of the last. 


To carry out the suggested additional con- 
sultative services the Department of Agricul- 
ture would need the services of persons with 
economic and sociological training. Their role 
could be to develop and implement adjust- 
ment programs and co-ordinate them with 
those of other departments. A corps of rural 
field officers could be under their supervision 
to provide individual counselling and infor- 
mation to rural people. They could serve as 
an information link between rural people and 
government programs at all levels. The coun- 
sellors could help rural people identify their 
problems, choose alternatives and make deci- 
sions. The policy operational arrangements 
could be made through existing local, provin- 
cial and federal agencies to ensure that more 
rural people are aware of opportunities 
offered under existing programs. They would 
also feed information back to the implement- 
ing agencies. 


Specific guidelines and assistance to mar- 
ginal farms could include programs such as 
Canfarm and farm management advisory ser- 
vices, provision of credit, crop insurance, and 
production recording systems such as Record 
of Performance (R.O.P), and a _ voluntary 
early retirement program for farmers. 


For those leaving agriculture the depart- 
ment, through programs of other federal 
departments, could arrange for training and 
retraining for non-farm jobs, relocation assis- 
tance and guidance, and assistance in the 
establishment of employment-creating indus- 
tries in rural areas. The development of more 
non-farm job opportunities in the farm ser- 
vice field and better infra-structure ought to 
be encouraged in rural communities to reduce 
relocational problems, permit older people to 
remain in familiar surroundings and prevent 
the movement of welfare problem cases to the 
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Domestic food aid programs to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of food 
consumed by low-income citizens could be 
considered. These programs include distribu- 
tion of government-donated food and cash 
grants for local food purchases. Food distribu- 
tion programs cover direct donations of food 
to needy pre-school children, charitable insti- 
tutions, school children, child care institutions 
and individuals in vulnerable health groups. 
In Canada, while much study and research is 
needed on these programs, consideration 
might be given to the introduction of a school 
lunch program on a pilot basis. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Who will be the first to 
start? Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: J read the fuller brief, the 
large one, through quite extensively. There is 
a lot of good in it. I think you made a very 
fine presentation there of the problems of 
rural people and of agriculture generally. I 
want to congratulate you on the brief. It was 
very well done. 


In reading it through I wondered what we 
have actually gained. In spite of all the pro- 
grams to assist agriculture, in spite of all the 
ideas of credit and such-like, you say that 
poverty is wide-spread in rural Canada. The 
question would seem to arise: is the govern- 
ment getting value for all these programs and 
all the efforts it is making in the agricultural 
area in its attempt to help? 


There is a certain number of these pro- 
grams that reach the poor in the rural areas 
but most of the programs do not affect them. 
They seem to be left out in the cold. Some of 
them, of course, are indifferent. They are in 
the condition that they are so poor that they 
cannot take advantage of these things. 


What do you think we should do in this 
case? I noticed you suggested in this smaller 
brief that you might have counsellors go 
through the areas. My suggestion, and I 
notice you had it also in the smaller brief, was 
that you might have counsellors go through 
these areas. My suggestion would be that we 
should have a counsellor in every municipal- 
ity where the poverty areas are more or less 
dominant. Perhaps it might well be that they 
should be in every county as well in the 
eastern areas. And I would suggest that they 
should live in those counties or in those 
municipalities. They should not live in the 
city and come out every once in a while when 
the roads are good, when there is no rain and 
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the weather is lovely, or when it is just gen- 
erally a nice day and they might take their 
gun along to do a little shooting. I think these 
people have to get in touch with the situation 
and keep in touch with it. What do you think 
about that, Dr. Poirier? 


Dr. Poirier: You have asked us a number of 
questions there. I will try to deal with the 
first one now. You ask what the many pro- 
grams have actually achieved. This is very 
hard to answer because the points of refer- 
ence are very hard to define. Perhaps the best 
answer would be to consider what the situa- 
tion would be like if they had not been there. 
We know that agriculture in the last 25 years 
has changed considerably throughout the 
world and it is in serious difficulty. It is of 
much the same nature here as the situation in 
other countries. If we judge our programs 
with the results on farmers in other countries 
I would say our programs have been 
effective. 


As to the poverty parts of agriculture, this 
has developed with the basic transformation 
of agriculture, as we have indicated. We have 
come now to a conclusion that it might be a 
good thing, and this we indicate in the paper, 
to have special programs for that part of the 
farm group. We are working on that insofar 
as presenting possibilities for changes in poli- 
cy along this line. 


Finally as to your remarks about counsel- 
lors, we have pointed out in our brief that this. 
is a possibility. However, it does present, 
especially in the way you have indicated it, 
serious difficulties. In that respect there 
would be some difficulty knowing whether 
these counsellors should be under the federal 
government or under the provincial govern- 
ment. We have a long history in Canada of 
having extension in agriculture being almost 
entirely a provincial area of activity. We 
think it would not be impossible to find a 
formula. That is why we have indicated what 
we have in our brief. 


However, I am of the view, and I think my 
colleagues are too, that if we do that we will 
have to have people located in these areas of 
poverty, within these areas of poverty, so 
that they would know exactly what was going 
on. They would have to understand these peo- 
ple. That is why we have indicated that these 
people should have a foundation in econom- 
ics, if possible, and also in the social sciences, 
so that they will know what is going on. 


Would you like to add to that, Dr. Purnell? 
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Dr. Purnell: I would like to raise a com- 
ment on the question raised by the honoura- 
ble senator, particularly pertaining to the 
results of spending money through the 
Department of Agriculture, and the benefits 
that are received therefrom. We have all seen 
remarkable growth in developments in this 
connection. Actually between the years 1940 
and the present we have seen where one 
farmer in 40 could produce enough for him- 
self and 11 other people and to-day he pro- 
duces enough for himself and 41 other people. 
That is just merely an indicator. 


Agricutural productivity per man em- 
ployed is growing at the rate of about 5.5 
per cent per year as compared with 3.7 per 
cent per year in manufacturing productivity 
per employee. The debt ratio in agriculture is 
about 18 per cent, one of the lowest debt 
ratios of any sector of the economy. Perhaps 
this can be attributed in part to the kind of 
programs operating in this area. 


We see that consumers, too, are benefiting 
greatly from the developments in agriculture, 
where to-day only 18 per cent of the per 
capita disposable income is required to place 
the food on the tables of our consumers in 
this country. 


In terms of the impact on small farms, and 
low-income farms particularly, we note that 
between 1961 and 1966 the number of small 
farms in a particular category has decreased 
from 339,000 to 237,000. So that the adjust- 
ments are taking place and farmers are trying 
to roll with the punch, improve their situa- 
tions and utilize the information, the new 
technicological knowledge that is available to 
them. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Carter: Before you leave your 
remarks on counselling, I wonder, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we could be told if there is familiari- 
ty with the experiments that I think Mr. 
Saumier told us about in Quebec where they 
had counselling and various leaders for 100 
years and then they decided that they would 
have to get rid of them and start from scratch 
among themselves? 


The Chairman: He is talking of the Gaspé 
area. Are you aware of what is being done in 
that regard in the department? 


Senator McGrand: That was counselling; it 
was not among the leaders. 


Senator Carier: No. The leaders were main- 
ly the business men, the better-off people in 
the community. But I also understood there 
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were sent there government officials of one 
kind and another who did some form of coun- 
selling or advising. They had to decide they 
would have none of it, that they would have 
to get rid of the whole works. 


Dr. Poirier: You might be referring now to 
the extension service that they had in that 
region in the Gaspé Peninsula. Now they have 
a development project which has some very 
definite structure for the development of the 
full economy and there will be people there 
looking after the agricultural side of it. I 
think the greatest change from the past has 
been that these extension men in the past in 
the region were giving them advice on spe- 
cific points of production, and that was about 
all. It was a region where the population was 
distributed very sparsely. They had difficulty 
in communication. 


What they are doing now is that they will 
still have extension people but they will look 
much more closely at the total problem of the 
farm, and this is very similar to the program . 
that we are promoting in CANFARM, that 
instead of trying to give advice in the future 
on how to grow a tomato better we will give 
much more advice on how to solve the 
economics problem of the farm as a farm 
manager. 


That might be what you are referring to, 
Senator Carter, that through the FRED pro- 
gram in that area, and not only there but 
little by little in the rest of the province of 
Quebec, there will be a group of counsellors 
who will look much more after farm manage- 
ment than anything else, and these will be 
related through our CANFARM program with 
the rest of Canada. 


Senator Fergusson: On this subject of coun- 
sellors, I would Ike to know how you ap- 
proach the poor people or how do you get 
word to the poor farmers? My reason for ask- 
ing this is that just within the last couple of 
months I visited a country that has recently 
been taken over by another country. Driving 
through it my guide pointed out to me that 
agriculture was blooming and going very 
well. He said, “You know, this is only since 
we have taken over that they have done this”. 
And he said, “The reason is that we have 
people going out to the farmers and telling 
them how they can better develop what they 
have’” I said, “That is all right but the people 
who owned this country before must have 
had this knowledge too, and didn’t they make 
it available to their own farmers?” 
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His reply was, “Yes, they did have it, and 
they had very good people with good knowl- 
edge of this subject, but they just sent out 
notices and they sat in their own offices and 
the farmers could come to them and ask for 
help. The result was that most of the farmers 
were so poor that they could not afford to 
take off half a day from what they were 
doing to go and seek help which they didn’t 
even know would be of value to them.” And 
now when help is being taken, not forced 
upon them—and I suppose you could use the 
word ‘“counsellors’—when counsellors are 
visiting and pointing out that on a particular 
piece of land something better than in the 
past could be raised there, they are willing 
and delighted to try. Now they are really 
becoming prosperous in that area in which 
previously the people were extremely poor. 


That is a point I wanted to make. Are we 
trying to go to those kinds of people or are 
we just meeting the people who will come to 
a meeting or will write in or who will visit 
the offices that the department sets up? 


Dr. Poirier: I want to note here that our 
situation is very different to that of the one in 
the country you are referring to in that in our 
country right now in agriculture we have 
many farmers who have very low incomes 
and we have problems arising from that 
situation. Most of the time, with these units, 
because of their size and the resources that 
are there, because of the capabilites of the 
individuals, it is almost impossible to gener- 
ate sufficient revenue, revenue which is com- 
parable to what you see other people getting. 
And in many cases it is an insoluble problem. 
We can just leave them there or we could 
improve their revenue somewhat; however, it 
would still be very inadequate because they 
just have not the resources. 


Senator Fergusson: Would there not be 
some place where they could farm to better 
advantage than they are now doing, if they 
had proper advice? 


Dr. Poirier: Yes. This is part of the pro- 
gram by which we are trying to re-organize 
some of the farms. And this is what I meant 
at one stage when I said at the beginning that 
if we are going to get some of these farmers 
over the property line we will have to elimi- 
nate others because we are limited in the 
total amount of products that we can produce 
in Canada, farm products. That is so for 
many reasons. If we are going to increase the 
productivity on a unit so that it will generate 
a certain amount of revenue, then mathe- 
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matically, and you cannot do it otherwise, 
it will have the effect of having a limited 
number of persons in that line of endeavour 
in our economy, That is the foundation of 
our problem right now. 


Other countries have not reached this stage 
yet, and their problem is trying to raise an 
individual almost from the starvation level or 
with very, very low incomes to the next step 
in the ladder, and they are doing it by leav- 
ing them there. We have tested this, and if 
we want to generate on many of our units the 
revenue that the individual wants, he will not 
be satisfied if we only improve it by 10 per 
cent. In many cases you have to improve it to 
the extent of almost doubling it. And this is 
impossible unless we re-organize our units. 
By doing that we are going to have some of 
these people go and work elsewhere. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: The next question I wish 
to ask is with regard to education and’ its 
application to the poor farmers in the rural 
areas. 


I feel, and I do not know whether I am 
wrong or not, that we might spend less 
money if we give the people in the fringe 
areas, the poor farmers in the fringe areas, a 
guaranteed income. Save the trouble of adult 
education. Some of the farmers are so far 
down in their educational standard that it is 
pretty hard to get them to understand if they 
do certain things they will be able to improve 
their condition in life. I would suggest that 
education should be aimed: at the teen-ager or 
the grade-school child only, and not have 
adult education whatsoever. 


Another point I would suggest is as to off- 
farm employment. I think this is largely a 
myth for these people who live in those 
fringe areas. It is hard to lift those people out 
of a community and set them into another 
area where they could get this off-farm 
employment. You cannot establish industry 
all over the northern areas of the provinces 
or in areas like eastern Quebec, ete. So I 
think the guaranteed income is possibly the 
only answer to this thing. What are your 
comments on that? 


Dr. Poirier: I will start on that and I am 
sure that the other individuals here will go on 
with it. You have raised some important 
problems there. 


As to education, I think we are exactly of 
the same opinion. Education through our dif- 
ferent provincial systems is raising the level of 
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‘the young throughout almost all of Canada 
‘right now although it could be improved. We 
have available for some of the adults pos- 
sibilities but it is limited. And when you 
speak of fringe areas we are of the same 
opinion. 


On guaranteed income for farmers, of 
course if you have a system of guaranteed 
income for farmers what will the other 
members of society do about this? They will 
want this to be generalized. This then 
becomes a huge problem on which it is diffi- 
cult for us to pronounce ourselves. 


_ We have in our brief a method of achieving 
the same thing but only for a very small part 
of the farm population. However, they are 
very often the ones who, because of age, are 
most in difficulty. This is what we call our 
early retirement program. It is just in the 
process stage now. 


We have come to this project from experi- 
ence in other countries, but the main outlines 
of the project we envisage would be to have a 
farmer reaching a certain age, let us say 60 
years, having the option to retire at that time. 
He would get his revenue from the pension 
plan, from the old age pension whenever it 
becomes available to him, but he would get 
added revenue in order to have an incentive 
for him to do this. However, he would have 
to give something for that. He would have to 
give over ownership of his farm. This is part 
of the project that we have laid down in our 
brief. Though this, of course, we would 
have for these people a method of guaranteed 
income. It would still be partial but we feel it 
would be a first step. 


Senator Pearson: The federal government 
can deal with this directly? 


Dr. Poirier: I think there would be an ele- 
“ment which would be difficult, and that is 
what we do with the land, because the land 
would have to be returned to a certain organi- 
zation, and certainly we would have to have 
‘the collaboration of the provincial people on 
what we do with the land. However, we 
could, I think, technically do it immediately 
through our FCC, the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion, that they could own the land temporari- 
ly, and it could be sold back to other farmers. 
And, of course, this would generate funds, 
and out of these funds we could take a part 
of the money needed for early retirement. 
But, after all, this still requires a bit of study. 
It is still just a general project only. 
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Finally, as to your off-farm work, of course 
that is a big problem. I think in the brief we 
indicate that we will still have remaining a 
certain number of persons who are classified 
in the brief as “unemployables”. This will 
remain with us in agriculture. We are trying 
to find a program to have them generate 
some revenue and then if there is welfare on 
top of it, whatever form it takes, at least the 
outlay would be smaller, and these people 
would remain happy because they would stay 
where they are. 


You may wish to add to that, Dr. Purnell. 


Dr. Purnell: If you wish, Mr. Chairman, I 
could make a supplementary statement on 
that. 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Dr. Purnell: Briefly, in response to the 
question about education, I would concur 
with what Dr. Poirier has said, of course 
indicating that the nature of the program 
designed must take into account the circum- 
stances, the age, backgrounds and abilities of 
the individuals at various levels and various 
locations. So that for one group you may 
design a program which is emphasized as an 
educational opportunity, another might be 
retraining, another might be early retirement, 
depending upon the situation of the 
individual. 

With respect to off-farm employment, a 
study made on behalf of the task force shows 
that of all farms in 1961, 32 per cent of the 
farm operators had off-farm employment of 
any significant length. In 1966, 38 per cent of 
the farmers in Canada had that kind of 
employment. And on a small farm basis, by 
1966, 49 per cent of the small farmers had 
employment off the farm of some significant 
level. And the level of significance there I 
could get and provide for the record if you 
would like it. 


The Chairman: Yes, if you would do that. 


Senator McGrand: Is that available by 


provinces? 


Dr. Purnell: Yes, it is available by prov- 
inces. We can leave this document, the infor- 
mation on low-income farms prepared by the 
task force if you would like it. 

The Chairman: Yes, we would like it. 

Senator Pearson: Just one more question, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 
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Senator Pearson: Up to date most of our 
programs of the federal government have 
been in the matter of training and other 
means of showing how to raise more produce, 
improve the soil, improve the quality of 
stock, improve this and that. You also men- 
tion the fact that marketing has been taken 
eare of the some extent. My point is that 
marketing is the big problem. We have not 
got down to the basis of proper marketing of 
the produce from our farms. Until we do that 
we can go on enlarging our surpluses all the 
time but we cannot get rid of them unless we 
develop a proper marketing system. 


A marketing system like our Wheat Board, 
as far as I am concerned, is just a dead duck. 
It has no way of getting out and selling pro- 
duce except that they go out and see people 
and say, ‘““We have so many bushels of wheat 
or so many bushels of barley.” But there is no 
way of making deals, as far as I am 
concerned. 


I could give a very clear instance of what 
I am speaking about when I say that one time 
I went to the Wheat Board with the possibili- 
ty of the sale of a million bushels of barley. 
However, it was through an individual who 
wanted a commission. I said, “I cannot give 
you the name of this individual who wants to 
deal with you because the other fellow wants 
a commission, a signed statement that you 
will pay a certain commission before he will 
give you the names of the people who want to 
purchase this.” They would not or could not 
give that. They could not go along with this 
idea of paying a commission because it was 
not in their make-up or in their contract with 
the government. That is the end of that story 
except that I did not get the million bushels 
sold. 


It just seems to me if we had a sales force 
in the world with the idea that they could go 
out and make deals with the world they poss- 
ibly would have a better chance of selling 
grain and other produce. 


Dr. Poirier: Senator, you have raised two 
or three important issues here. We have 
indicated in our brief that there is a change 
within the department as to the importance of 
the difference between training for produc- 
tion and helping people solve their marketing 
problems. When I say that I mean the farm- 
ers. This is going on and we just hope that 
we will be fast enough in providing the help 
of all natures that is required for marketing 
advice. There is also provision for setting up 
methods by which perhaps we could extend 
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the marketing board authority, having a 
national marketing board, and other things of 
that kind. 


You have raised one very special issue, that 
of the Wheat Board. You know that all of 
these activities are now under very close 
scrutiny and they are up for review. I am 
sure you are aware of that. I just wanted to 
remind you that the Wheat Board is under 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce at present. I do not know if they will 
present a brief to you. However, if they do 
come before you I suggest that would be an 
opportune time to ask them as to the relation- 
ship between poverty and some of their sell- 
ing methods. 


I would like to point out that very recently 
we have, through the department, created a 
grain council, a council which is supposed to 
be representative of the different departments 
as well as, and mainly, the farmer groups, 
the industry, everybody interested in grain. 
They are all supposed to be included on it. 
Looking at their program we can see that one 
of the first points they want to deal with is 
somewhat along the lines of the suggestion 
you have just indicated to us. I sincerely hope 
that through this mechanism we will solve 
some of these problems. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, do you 
have another question? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but 
it is a different question. 


Senator Pearson: I am all through. I will 
relinquish the floor. 


Senator Fergusson: I am still interested in 
the question I asked earlier because I do not 
really think Dr. Poirier got my point. My 
point was not whether we could improve 
farms in Canada but whether the representa- 
tives of the government go to the really poor 
farmers, actually make personal contacts with 
them and discuss what better they can do, or 
do they wait for the poor farmers to come to 
them. That is my point, not the point of how 
we could improve production on poor farms. 


Dr. Poirier: In answer to this question, 
Senator Fergusson, I just want to indicate 
again that most of the people that deal direct- 
ly with the farmers are under the different 
provincial departments of agriculture. Some 
are quite efficient and others are less so. 
There is no doubt, with the restricted number 
of personnel we have in each one of these 
departments, that very often regions that do 
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not seem to be as interesting in results as 


_ others, have in some instances been neglect- 


ed. I am sure of that. Now that we are trying 
to attack the problem of poverty as a special 
problem I sincerely hope we will find a 
mechanism to get to them. We have already 
done that, as I have indicated, in some of the 
projects like the FRED project. There has 
‘been a structure set up to do this. They are 
just at the beginning of their work. Whether 
they have achieved any worthwhile results 
yet, I do not know, but I sincerely hope they 
will achieve them. 


The Chairman: I have Senator McGrand as 
the next one with a question. 


Senator McGrand: While we are still talking 
about this counselling service, how many 
agricultural representatives are there in the 


‘various provinces under the jurisdiction of 


the federal Department of Agriculture and 
how many are there under the provincial 
jurisdictions? Have you that information? 


Dr. Poirier: I am sure we haven’t that. I 
will ask Mr. Parker. We can get it for you 


_ relatively easily. I mean we haven’t it with us 


at the moment. However, we can get it for 
the committee, if you wish that, 


The Chairman: Can you give the senator 


some approximate idea of how many and 


then you can give it to us later as to the exact 


| number? 


Senator McGrand: How many provincial 
agricultural representatives are there? I 
would think in the preparation of a brief 


| suggesting counselling of farmers you would 


be informed as to the number of agricultural 
representatives and advisers already in the 
field. 


The Chairman: Have you any idea at all? 
Could you give us any estimate? 


Dr. Poirier: I don’t think I can. 


Dr. Purnell: May I comment on this, Mr. 
Chairman? Honourable senator, I will make 
two points. I would estimate you would have 
‘approximately 30 agricultural representatives 
‘in each of the provinces under the provincial 
jurisdiction at the present time in the 
Maritimes. 


The Chairman: On a county basis? 


1 


Dr. Purnell: There would be perhaps more 
than one per county in a province such as 
Prince Edward Island. 
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Senator McGrand: There are regions, of 
course. 


Dr. Purnell: Yes. In addition, there is the 
recent program of the departments of agricul- 
ture in the provinces which has led to region- 
alization, as the honourable senator men- 
tioned, and they have placed specialists in 
those regional offices to support the local 
agricultural representatives. This means that 
there is a move in the direction of increasing 
the number of agricultural representatives. A 
range of 150 to 200 people in the extension 
programs in the Maritime provinces might be 
a fairly good “ball park” figure. However, we 
can get more accuracy, I think, and provide 
that later. 


Senator Carter: Before you leave that, 
would you include the extension departments 
of universities in that group? 


Dr. Purnell: In the Maritimes. Mr. Senator, 
there are very few in the extension opera- 
tions in universities. There may be more in 
some of the other provinces. 


Of course, in preparing this brief we recog- 
nize that the rural counsellors that are sug- 
gested here have a different function than the 
agricultural representatives as they have been 
known in the past; that is the agricultural 
representatives dealing with the question of 
efficiency and productivity and perhaps mar- 
keting. But these representatives who would 
be rural counsellors would have to be right 
with the people, go out to see the individual 
farmers, the low-income people, and talk to 
them on a peer basis, being essentially one of 
the peers of the group, and able to communi- 
cate with them, helping the farm people 
delineate their goals and determine what 
their objectives are, and trying to help them 
work towards achieving those goals. So, as I 
say, the functions of the agricultural 
representative and the functions of the rural 
counsellor might be considerably different. 
This is one of the reasons we did not provide 
the detailed information on the agricultural 
representatives. But as I say, this can be 
obtained. 


The Chairman: You haven’t any idea as to 
the number that you have in the field at the 
present time that are comparable to the pro- 
vincial agricultural representatives? 


Dr. Purnell: The Department of Agricul- 
ture, I would say, has practically no 
employees that are directly comparable to the 
provincial extension agents. We have infor- 
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mation officers attached to some of our 
research stations who are responsible for dis- 
seminating information on research work 
going on: at the stations to the agricultural 
representatives of the provinces. This is 
another link in the chain of transferring 
knowledge from the researcher to the produc- 
er. It is not the personal contact with the 
farmer that we are talking about here for 


rural counsellors or for the agricultural 
representatives on the commercial farm 
operations. 


The Chairmen: Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: I was going back to say, 
having spent all my life in New Brunswick 
and being very closely associated with rural 
problems, I can assure you that any farmer in 
New Brunswick who is looking for advice on 
farming matters can get adequate advice from 
the agricultural representative at the present 
time. 


On page 6 you say that the small farm 
sector embraces 75 per cent of all farms in 
Quebec and the Atlantic provinces. Then on 
page 10 you say that if they were provided 
with adequate resources their situation would 
be better. 


As to this question of adequate resources, I 
have my idea as to what adequate resources 
are, and of course you have yours. I would 
just like you to go into detail a little bit on 
that. It is on pages 6 and 10 of the long brief. 
It says on page 6: “The small farm sector 
embraces 75 per cent of all farms in Quebec 
and in the Atlantic provinces.” And then on 
page 10 you remarked that they would be 
economically successful if they had adequate 
resources. 

The resources are much the same as they 
always were. The land is there. What grows 
on the land is much the same. I would just 
like to get a little clarification on this because 
I am particularly interested in the Atlantic 
provinces and eastern Quebec. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senator, as to the resources required, I must 
start off by saying that the average farm 
investment in Canada at the present time for 
all farms is around $51,000. 


Senator McGrand: That is for all Canada? 


Dr. Purnell: That is for all Canada. For an 
economic farm unit, for a viable farm opera- 
tion, using capital as the common denomina- 
tor, we estimate—and this will vary by 
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region and by type of farm—that the capital 
requirement for an economic unit is about 
$75,000 to $125,000. 


Senator Roebuck: Does that take in the 
value of the land? 


Dr. Purnell: That takes into account the 
value of the land, the value of equipment, 
breeding stock and operating capital. 


Senator McGrand: You mean that $75,000 is 
an essential investment for the usual type of 
farm you find in the Atlantic provinces and 
in the Gaspé? 


Dr. Purnell: I would think so. 


Senator McGrand: You would have to 
reduce the number of farms to get that, 
wouldn’t you? 


Dr. Purnell: The number of farms would 
have to be reduced significantly. To follow 
that point a little farther, we recognize that 
we have 430,000 farms in Canada at the pres- 
ent time. If you allowed those farmers a 6 per 
cent return on their investment, we find that 
the return for their labour is 40 cents an 
hour. If you are going to provide them with a 
labour earning, after giving a return to capi- 
tal of 6 per cent, if you are going to give 
them labour earnings of, say, $4,000 per year, 
the number of farms in Canada would be 
reduced to around 140,000 or 150,000. 


Senator McGrand: Going back now to New 
Brunswick, I understand that the number of 
cows to-day that are on the farms that are 
producing fiuid milk, is down to a total of 
maybe 800 cows. I suppose the dairy unit in. 
New Brunswick would be 25 cows at the. 
present time. In Ontario or around Quebec or 
Montreal, you might have 75 or 80 cows. If 
you were to consolidate the farms and get 
these $75,000 farms in New Brunswick with 
probably 65 to 75 cows on the farms, you 
might have 10 farms left in New Brunswick) 
or maybe 20. What is the future of agriculture 
on a small farm if you were to approcah it 
from that standpoint? | 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that those farmers who are now producing 
fluid milk have a great deal of ingenuity and 
have in the past demonstrated ability to roll 
with the punches, shall I say, and I would 
suspect that some of them would shift to pro- 
duction of other commodities rather than 
going completely out of business. Some of 
them of course would tend to go out of busi- 
ness. That is where the considerations of 


| 
! 


in the Atlantic provinces. 
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your committee must come into play, where 
you match up the economic goals and eco- 
nomic pressures with the social factors which 
deal with the adjustments that may be very 
painful to a group of people in our economy 
who have traditionally been engaged in one 
occupation or another, in this instance in 
agriculture. 

' 


Senator McGrand: You say they could roll 
with the punches and go into other forms of 
production. What forms of production would 
they go into in the province of New 
Brunswick? 


_ Dr. Purnell: There have been recent studies 
made on agricultural potential in the Atlantic 
provinces, including New Brunswick, and in 
these studies we have shown—and this has 
been done by the Department of Agriculture 
and also by the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion, recently re-organized— 
showing deficits in certain areas of production 
We would be 


pleased to provide this committee with a copy 


of the most recent report in that connection, 
which is currently being revised. It outlines 


‘some of the areas that are in deficit supply, 


such as beef production, hog production, and 


‘so on. This indicates the kind of shift that 
‘might be made by people in the production of 


agricultural items in the Maritime provinces. 
I do not have the data with me this morning 


but it is available. 


Senator McGrand: You know beef produc- 
tion, where you have to feed cattle most of 
the year, has not been too successful. What 
worries me is what is going to happen to 
rural New Brunswick if you simply consoli- 
date mild-production into the hands of a rela- 


tively very few farmers. Less than 50 farmers 


‘could do it. You cannot go into the expansion 


of potatoes. I would like to get, particularly 
looking at this well-prepared brief, which has 
taken a long time to prepare, some idea of 
what you had in mind in saying “if there 


‘were adequate resources”. The resources must 


be there. They must be available at the pres- 
ent time. 


Dr. Purnell: I might say, Mr. Chairman, of 
course those resources must be available in 
quantity and in the proper combination. This 
is one of the things that needs to be taken 
into account in a management operation 
where you have problems of managerial abili- 
ty. You have different levels of resources 
required, depending upon the ability of the 
individual. And you have different combina- 
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tions of resources, depending upon what he 
wishes to produce. These would be aimed, 
Mr. Chairman, at supplying these deficit 
areas as indicated in the report that I 
referred to which we do not have with us. 


The Chairman: Did the task force look into 
this problem? Did they make _ any 
observations? 


Dr. Poirier: It has been done but not in the 
detail that the honourable senator has asked. 


Senator McGrand: Canada is a country that 
produces surplus foods. We have surplus 
grain, surplus dairy products, surplus po- 
tatoes in Prince Edward Island and so on. On 
the other hand, the Scandinavian countries 
produce just a little less than they need. They 
have a well-developed agriculture but they do 
not quite feed themselves. So that food is 
imported into those Scandinavian countries as 
well as into Holland. They only take what 
they need, so that anybody exporting there is 
exporting into an already protected market. 
We have not that advantage in Canada. Is 
that not one of our biggest problems? 


Dr. Poirier: This would be a decision on 
general policy that would have to be made by 
the Parliament of Canada as to the exact 
place that agriculture would have to maintain 
in Canada as far as production is concerned. 


We have for many years followed a policy 
under which a good part of our agricultural 
products was exported. We have markets for 
those. As I say, we have followed that policy. 
Of course with the changes in world popula- 
tion that are occurring there is no doubt we 
will have to reconsider this. I just wanted to 
indicate that this has to be a top-level policy 
decided upon by the Parliament of Canada, 
and then we would have to follow the conse- 
quences of such a high level decision, as to 
the exact amount of food that we should pro- 
duce in Canada. 


Senator Pearson: Most of our surplus pro- 
duction of food has to be sold to the rather 
poor nations. Is that not a fact? 


Dr. Poirier: Taking grain as an example, if 
you consider the USSR or China as poor 
countries, then I would say that is so. Howev- 
er, the rest of our production goes to what I 
might call medium-level countries, as far as 
wealth is concerned. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart. 


Senator Quart: I am quite inexperienced as 
far as agriculture is concerned, I assure you. 
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I am in touch with it only as a consumer. If I 
have a difference of opinion here this morn- 
ing I think I should be permitted the same 
latitude as the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Consumer Affairs, whose different 
opinions I have been following recently with 
some interest and wondering who is going to 
win out as far as public opinion is concerned. 


My opinion, after reading this brief, is that 
much of the subsidizing and price-setting that 
is done by government is undertaken in an 
effort to provide some group of small, ineffi- 
cient farmers with a reasonable income. In 
following that policy, are we not destroying 
the economy for the sake of this small group 
of inefficient farmers? ; 


I do not want to appear uncharitable. I do 
not think that is my nature. However, it 
seems to me we would all benefit if price 
supports were withdrawn. Perhaps some of 
the small farmers would be forced out of 
business by the larger, more efficient produ- 
cers. However, that happens in industry as 
well. Those who could not compete would 
perhaps have to drop out but in this country 
you would not starve to death, in any event, 
especially on the farms where they can pro- 
duce something to eat. 


Many who could not compete in this 
endeavour would of course go to other fields 
of work where their talents might better be 
suited and they might meet with more success 
there. But is it fair to the Canadian taxpayer 
to ask him to support indefinitely the farmer 
who just cannot compete? Should government 
not make it clear to the unsuccessful farmer 
that government aid cannot go on indefinitely 
or interminably? 


Another question I would like to raise... 


The Chairman: Just a moment, Senator 
Quart. You have asked quite a question. That 
will take a bit of answering. Perhaps we 
might have the answer to that one and then 
we will come back to your next one. 


Senator Quart: You just want to give mea 
rest, you mean. 


Dr. Poirier: If I am permitted to say so, 
Mr. Chairman, I should say to the honourable 
senator that that was much more there in the 
form of a statement than a question. I think 
what is being questioned is the policy of price 
support in agriculture. I would like to indi- 
cate again that this is a top-level decision on 
the agricultural policy for Canada. As far as 
the Department of Agriculture is concerned 
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we would adjust to any decision that is made 
in that regard. 


If you were to ask my personal opinion 
about this philosophy, that is a little bit dif- 
ferent. When you say we could have some of 
this food from other countries at lower prices, 
that is partly true because agriculture in’ 
other countries is already subsidized and they 
just send on to the international market their 
surpluses. And they are even paying for the 
merchandising of those surpluses. 


In that context of international trade in 
agriculture I think Canada has to protect 
itself like any other country unless we are 
ready to pull out of this sector of our econo- 
my a very large number of persons and are 
prepared to direct them immediately or in the 
very near future into other producing sectors 
of the economy. That is about all the com- 
ment I can make now on that matter about 
our subsidies or price support. 


I would point out that very often what 
appears to be a price support is just a redis- 
tribution of revenue; that is the fact that the 
product, when it is put on the market, is sold 
at a price lower than it costs to produce. Your 
suggestion about getting it from another 
country is always an argument that should be 
considered provided it is sold in our country 
at a price proportionate to what it costs to 
produce in the other country; that is, that it 
is not subsidized in that country. 


Senator Quart: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, I 
did not mention in my remarks anything 
about getting it from another country. 
However, I suppose I had not really got down. 
to my basic question, which is one I hope will | 
not offend. If government were to withdraw 
from the agricultural scene subsidies, price | 
supports, acreage payments and so forth, if 
these were discontinued and the law of sup- 
ply and demand were permitted to take over, | 
would itbe any better or worse than we have | 
now, do you think? Certainly the picture at 
the present time is not too bright. Perhaps we 
should give the other approach a trial. 


Dr. Poirier: I am sure there would be a 
very hard period of adjustment for a large 
number of Canadians and a committee similar 
to this one on poverty would very soon be 
inquiring into the situation of a much larger 
proportion of our rural population. 


The Chairman: What you are saying is that | 
it would get worse. Just say it in plain 
English. | 
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Dr. Poirier: Yes. 


The Chairman: 
answer. 


Just give her a direct 


Senator Quari: Perhaps we should just 
leave it all to the churches. Maybe it would 
be cheaper to do it that way. The policy of 
the government for many years has been to 
encourage production of certain agricultural 
products by guaranteeing farmers a market at 
prices which are relatively high, that is rela- 
tive to the prices of other goods and services. 
I suppose farmers, as in the case of any other 
industry, might be inclined to produce more. 
However, if the farmers felt that they did not 
have these guarantees of prices by the gov- 
ernment, would they not then probably just 
produce less and feel that they would be able 
to sell the quantity produced to the 
consumer? 


Dr. Poirier: Right now there are a relative- 
ly small number of products with which we 
have a continuing and difficult surplus prob- 
lem. In the past we have had no guaranteed 
price for wheat. The price was what could be 
negotiated. The subsidy part of it was rela- 
tively very small. 


Coming to other products, milk is one on 
which there is a relatively large subsidy but 
we have been able, because of the nature of 
the subsidy, to equate more or less the pro- 
duction with the demand in Canada. We still 
have a problem, of course, in the matter of 
supporting the price of milk powder but as 
far as the rest of the milk products are con- 
cerned their prices have been stabilized as far 
as demand and supply is concerned. There 
are other products on which we have tempo- 
rary surpluses some years but they are rela- 
tively small. They act, however, in all cases 
on prices, reducing them to a level which is 
below the cost of production. 


The Chairman: Dr. Purnell. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman and honourable 
senator, if I might supplement the remarks 
that Dr. Poirier has made, I would suggest 
that the main thrust of the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture is aimed in the 
direction of facilitating adjustments and 
change in agriculture, not putting roadblocks 
in the way of these adjustments and changes 
nor pushing them pell-mell down the road. It 
is a policy of facilitating these changes and 
adjustments and easing the pain or the prob- 
lems that are felt by individual farmers when 
these adjustments or changes are made 
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through the payment of the subsidies which 
the honourable senator has mentioned. 


I might indicate that there is a tendency 
Mr. Chairman, for we in Canada to compare 
our farm people and the subsidies received 
by our farm people here with those in the 
United States and assume that the subsidies 
received by Canadian farmers are the same 
or fairly similar to those in the United States 
because of the nature of the press we read 
emanating from the United States. 


I would point out too that a recent docu- 
ment prepared for the task force indicates 
that the subsidies or, shall I say, the total 
expenditure, and this is not all subsidies, to 
producers of products in agriculture in Canada 
by the federal government in 1966-67 ran at 
$284 million, much less than the general pub- 
lic assumes agriculture is receiving. That is 
the federal expenditure. These expenditures 
are over a wide variety of items. 


The senator asked about the possibility of 
throwing the market open to allow these peo- 
ple to meet the law of supply and demand. I 
have mentioned the burden that this would 
be to individual producers in the adjustment 
process but at the same time if there were a 
trend to in any way restrict production, this 
would tend to increase prices to the consumer 
and it would be contrary to the interests of 
the major portion of the population of our 
country. 


Senator Quart: I am glad to know that. I 
would be interested to know, Mr. Chairman, 
from any of the witnesses if they could give 
us any information on this, and it may be an 
unfair question, but as regards beef prices, 
we have been listening to the farmers’ argu- 
ment, that is I have been listening to their 
argument that they have not had an increase 
in the price of whatever is the result when 
you cut up a cow. I better be careful because 
there are farmers present. However, the farm- 
er complains he has not received enough for 
his beef or steer. Apparently there is someone 
between the farmer who raises the beef and 
the consumer who has to buy it at these exor- 
bitant prices nowadays. Is it the middle 
man... 


Senator McGrand: That is perhaps a poor 
question to put to these people. 

The Chairman: Well, go ahead and ask the 
question anyway. 


Senator Quart: I would like to know, are 
you free to give an opinion, in view of the 
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statement of your minister? And I can 
understand his position supporting beef 
prices, but, in spite of that, the farmers claim 
that they are not receiving a sufficient price. 
On the other hand, the consumer’s group 
claims that these are exorbitant prices, and 
they are blaming it mainly on the farmer. My 
own personal opinion is that somewhere in 
the middle there lies the answer, that perhaps 
it is the wholesaler or some other person who 
is making the profit, not the farmer. Certainly 
the consumer is taking a terrible licking at 
the moment with this sudden increase in 
price. You do not have to answer me if you 
do not wish to. 


Dr. Poirier: Honourable senator, I just 
want to point out that the case of the beef is 
an illustration of the effect of the law of 
supply and demand. It was suggested just a 
few moments ago that we could leave all this 
to the law of supply and demand. I think in 
the case of beef now we have a good indica- 
tion of what happens when this is left to 
itself. 


As to what part of the increase will go to 
the farmer and what part of the increase will 
go to the retailer and all the various levels in 
between, do we have anything here with us 
on beef? We have it generally on many 
products but what is the part of the beef 
production that goes back to the farmer, the 
beef dollar? Perhaps Dr. Purnell would care 
to answer. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, on the average 
the farmer receives only 40 per cent of the 
consumer’s dollar for all agricultural produce. 
For beef it is in the neighbourhood of 55 to 60 
per cent in a normal situation. When we have 
changes taking place such as we see at the 
present time, the percentages will vary 
because there are lags in price adjustments 
between primary producer, wholesaler and 
retailer. 


This is an interesting question and discus- 
sion, Mr. Chairman. In the Committee on 
Poverty we recognize we are dealing with 
concern about adjustments in agriculture too. 
However, if you take the purported 40 per 
cent increase in beef prices at retail and say 
that this increases the price of steak from 
$1.25 to $1.75, at 40 per cent, that is a 50 cent 
increase per pound. One-the-hoof beef produ- 
cers’ prices have risen from about 25 cents or 
26 cents to 35 cents or 36 cents per pound. 
That is 10 cents. If you allow for the 50 per 
cent or 60 per cent dressing percentage that is 
made at the packing plant where half of it is 
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disbursed as waste and the other 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent is used as beef, this means that 
you would double that 10 cents or make it 20 
cents as a return to the producer. That means 
that 30 cents of this 50 cents increase in retail 
price is going to someone else. In this case we 
see 60 per cent of the increase going to some- 
one other than the primary producer. 


Senator Quart: We are trying to help the 
poor. I don’t think any poor person can even 
have hamburger steak at the price it is now 
being sold for. That is the reason I had in 
mind in asking this question. 


The Chairman: The people we are interest- 
ed in at the present time, particularly the 
poverty-stricken people, are not being very 
hard hit with that increase in the price of 
steaks. 


Senator Quart: Oh, come now. 


The Chairman: No, not with the increase in 
the price of steaks or in the increases in the 
higher priced foods. They have the cuts they 
are used to and they pretty well get along on 
them. I cannot say anything more in that 
regard than that I resent and object to the 
increase as much as you do. 


Senator Quart: Everywhere you go people 
are saying, “‘Are you going to boycott beef?” 


The Chairman: Boycotting is a pretty seri- 
ous matter. You see, Senator Quart, when we 
talk about subsidies, let us just take a little 
inventory ourselves. It might be an interest- 
ing exercise. The farmer gets a subsidy, the 
fisherman gets a subsidy, the business man 
gets many subsidies. The old people get subsi- 
dies, the mining people get them. A business 
man gets subsidies, on his income tax with 
certain allowances, and deductions. The law- 
yer gets a subsidy through legal aid. The 
doctor gets a subsidy through medicare. 
Whether the farmer gets a proper proportion 
or share I don’t know, but he is always com- 
plaining he is not. 


Senator Quari: My sympathy is with the 
farmer because he certainly does a tremen- 
dous amount of hard work to get the small 
return he does. It was just a question I 
directed for the poor. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: I want to come back to 
some questions already asked, Mr. ‘Chairman, 
before going on to one or two of my own. 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 
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Senator Carter: Coming back to this coun- 
selling thing again, as I read your brief, I 
could not help but be impressed by the simi- 
larity of the counselling service which you 
referred to, which I understand is a new pro- 
gram that you plan to implement, with the 
counselling service of the Veterans’ Land Act 
in the re-establishment of veterans under that 
“Act. One of the questions that came to my 
mind is, why have you been so slow in intro- 
ducing this type of service? Why did you not 
introduce it 20 years ago? 


Dr. Poirier: I will leave that one to Dr. 
Purnell because the counselling service would 
be under him if it is ever implemented. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senator, I would point out that the rural 
counselling is a possibility only. I do not 
mean that it is a concrete fact in operation or 
an approved program at the present time. It 
is a possibility only, and I think it is present- 
ed in the brief in that light. 


You have related this to VLA operations. I 
must say, of course, that the Farm Credit 
Corporation, through part III of their loans, 
has had a management advisory program in 
operation for over a decade as well as have 
the VLA people. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but we are talking 
about a counselling service now. This is not 
just a management advisory system. Do the 
Farm Credit people have the same type of 
counsellors that the VLA people have, going 
out to the little establishments? 


Dr. Purnell: They have what they call 
supervised loans in Part III in which the 
farmer agrees to work with a counsellor in 
terms of his operation, analysis of his opera- 
tion, the types of enterprises he enters, the 
adjustments he makes from time to time in 
order to effectively repay the loan that he 
obtains from the Farm Credit Corporation. 
There may be some differences, I would not 


argue that, about the relationship between 


the FCC advisory program and the VLA 
advisory program. However, there is a simi- 
larity too. 


' The Chairman: Yes, but Senator Carter 
makes a point that under the VLA there was 
great success. Everybody knew it. He knows 
it. I know it. Everybody else knows it. You 
knew it. Why did you not pick it up and work 
from that success? Why did your department 
or whoever was responsible not pick that up 
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and say, “Well, that is what we ought to be 
doing’’? 


Dr. Purnell: There are two points, Mr. 
Chairman. One is that the basic division of 
responsibility tended to throw this area origi- 
nally to the provinces in the area of extension 
education. Secondly, this was picked up in 
part at least in recent years through the 
ARDA and FRED program in which, in the 
Gaspé, in the Edson area in Alberta, in the 
New Brunswick operation, you have seen the 
employment of some counsellors who have 
played a role of this kind. And these counsel- 
lors have been of diverse nature. Some of 
them have been concerned about the health 
aspecis of the community and a companion 
counsellor has been concerned about the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people involved, and so 
on. As to this recent change in legislation 
creating the regional economic expansion 
department, we are not clear as to what their 
continuing role will be in that eonnection. So 
we in agriculture feel that we have an obliga- 
tion to all of the people in the rural commu- 
nity, and in view of the fact there are changes 
being made in the regional economic expan- 
sion operation at this time, we felt it was 
advisable to look into the possibility of estab- 
lishing rural counsellors in the future. As 
you know, the Canadian agricultural task 
force is currently in session, and it is emphas- 
izing the need for social adjustment as well as 
economic adjustment. 


Senator Carter: I think I could ask a lot 
more questions arising out of the answer but 
perhaps we better let it rest there. 


Coming back now to education, most prov- 
inces have had compulsory education for a 
good many years and we know that the rural 
school facilities are possibly not as good as 
the urban, and that the teachers perhaps are 
not as highly qualified. Yet there has been, 
even in rural areas, a steady improvement in 
the type of education. It does not seem to 
have been reflected on the farm. Why is that? 
Is there any research being done to see why? 


Dr. Poirier: As to this matter of education, 
I will ask Mr. Parker to answer that. 


Mr. J. SS. Parker, Special Assistant, 
Resources Utilization, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Mr. Chairman, Senator Carter, I have 
no figures on the impact of education on the 
rural population. I believe there is a broad 
reference in the brief to the fact that rural 
farm families are now attaining a higher level 
of education than are the balance of rural 
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families. I differentiate between farm families 
and other rural families. However, I have no 
figures in this regard. 


Senator Carter: I did not quite get your 
answer. 


Mr. Parker: The level of education of chil- 
dren of farm families is higher than the level 
of education of non-farm rural families. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but it has not helped 
the farmer. That is the point. Why is that? 


Mr. Parker: I am wondering if my remarks 
did not reflect that it is helping the children 
of farm families, that they are attaining 
higher. 


Senator Carter: Apparently they are mov- 
ing away from the farms, moving off the 
farms and finding jobs elsewhere. It is help- 
ing that happen. The situation on the family 
farm, if I understand your brief, is certainly 
not showing much improvement. 


Mr. Parker: I do not have any yardstick to 
indicate the amount of improvement, if any, 
that I believe there has been. 


Senaior Carter: I would think this is a very 
good field for research to find out why it has 
not helped. It has helped in other countries. 
We were talking earlier this morning about 
Denmark and Holland. I think it was Senator 
Pearson who said it is probably too late for 
some of the older people to go to school. 
However, in Denmark this is a part of their 
system and it has helped to improve their 
agriculture. We, on the other hand, do not 
seem to have been able to accomplish a simi- 
lar improvement here in Canada. 


Senator Pearson: If I may comment on 
that, I know of a case in northern Saskatch- 
ewan where they have schools provided by the 
province; that is the province pays the teach- 
er and puts up the school. The young people 
go to that school and gain a considerable 
knowledge there as compared to that of the 
older people. However, in the fringe areas, 
shall I say, in northern Saskatchewan, there 
is no place for these young people at all. The 
only thing left for them is to get out of there. 


I suggested earlier that these older people 
should be paid a guaranteed wage because 
the place in which they live is useless for 
anything. They have places on gravel ridges 
and just feed a bunch of cattle down in the 
low..parts, in the sloughs, and the grass is not 
very good, and they have a most difficult time 
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raising cattle fit for market. As far as I am 
concerned, situations in fringe areas like that 
are not worth supporting. I say the thing to 
do is to give those people a guaranteed 
income and get the children out. 


The Chairman: Mr. Parker, what have you 
to say? 


Mr. Parker: Just to comment further, Mr. 
Chairman, on Senator Carter’s question, this, 
I believe, is a very slow process. I suggest 
that the fact that productivity is increasing at 
the rate of 5.1 per cent per year in agricul- 
ture as compared to 3 per cent in other 
segments of the economy is a reflection that 
education is improving the situation. 


Senator Carter: You make the point in your 
brief that 55 per cent of these poor farms 
only contribute 14 per cent, so that the 
increase in productivity is not done in this 
group but the increase is up in the other 
group with which we are not concerned. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, you were 
asking the question as related to adult educa- 
tion, were you not? 


Senator Carter: Not altogether, no. I had in 
mind the whole spectrum of education. There 
is a place in it, I would think, for adult 
education just the same as there is in Den- 
mark. But the whole point of it is as to the 
children. As they have improved what has 
happened to them? I would think you have 
either educated them off the farm or, if they 
have stayed on the farm, the education has 
not done them any good. 


The Chairman: What do you say to that, 
Mr. Parker? Or have you anything to say? 


Mr. Parker: I really have no comment. 


Dr. Poirier: I would just like to add some- 
thing to this, as far as education and policy is 
concerned. I think you have the same phe- 
nomenon in the rural areas of Canada as you 
have in the urban areas in that poverty will 
very often generate poverty, and one of the 
ways it does that is through lack of education. 


Senator Carter: Before we leave this there 
is another point that occurs to me that arises 
out of Senator Pearson’s question. You said 
that under this new scheme you acquire this 
marginal land, you sort of capitalize it and 
pay the farmer some sort of pension for the 
rest of his life. However, he has to give up 
his land. Does he give up his mineral rights 
on that land? 
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Dr. Poirier: This is again just a working 
project we have so far. When we say that the 
farmer will sell his land, it would be the 
same thing as a sale as an individual. 


.Senator Carter: On page 24 of your brief 
you have a breakdown of farmers. You break 
them down into three groups, the commercial 
farmers, the potentially commercial and the 
hard-core poverty farmers, as you call them, 
who are hopelessly uneconomic. We have 
been talking about subsidies and price sup- 
port and things like that this morning. How 
many of that group (a) commercial farmers, 
and I interpret it as meaning that they are 
above the poverty level, how many of them 
are economically viable without subsidies of 
any kind? Have you any idea how many of 
these stand on their own feet as a viable 
economic operation? That is, if there were no 
subsidies at all, how many would be in that 
position? 


Dr. Poirier: I would say you would have to 
qualify that as to the type of production that 
they are in. In the case of some of the com- 
mercial farmers, let us say the wheat farm- 
ers, a large number of them are getting very 
little subsidies right now, so they would go on 
if that small subsidy were eliminated. 


On the other hand, in the case of a com- 
mercial farmer engaged in the production of 
milk, I would think very few of them could 
go on producing milk at the price at which it 
is sold to the processing plants if there were 
no subsidy. In the case of others engaged in 
the production of vegetables and things of that 
nature, the subsidy is very limited, so the 
commercial ones would go on, I think, with- 
out serious difficulty. 


Senator Carter: But you cannot give the 
committee any idea whether, say, 10 per cent 
of these commercial farmers would represent 
a viable enterprise without subsidies? 


; Dr. Poirier: I don’t think so. It would be 
just a guess. I don’t know if my colleagues 
want to guess on it or not. 


The Chairman: Give us some idea. Give us 
some figure. 


‘ Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
must look at the definition on page 24 that 
has been referred to. It says that this is a 
viable farm operation, which in essence indi- 
eates that three-quarters. or more of them 
would be viable without subsidy. That is my 
estimation. 
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The Chairman: Are you saying in effect to 
us now, that no matter whether he is in the 
commercial, in the middle class or in the 
poverty category, every farmer in any form 
of farming activity receives some subsidy? 


Dr. Purnell: I would answer that yes. 


Senator Pearson: I am afraid I would have 
to disagree with that. The farmer raising 
wheat, oats or barley out on the prairies gets 
no subsidy unless he has a near-failure. He 
pays one per cent in for every bushel of grain 
he has sold over the year. I suppose he gets a 
subsidy in that respect. The government pays 
part of that if the fund does not carry the 
whole load. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, all my life 
I have been a subsidy supporter. What I am 
trying to get across to the committee and to 
the public too, I hope, is that when it comes 
to the poor they ought not to become par- 
simonious. That is the only point I am trying 
to get across. 


Senator Pearson: But there is a large body 
of farmers that receive no subsidy at all. 


The Chairman: Almost every element in 
the community—and I would ask you to name 
one which doesn’t—receives a subsidy of one 
kind or another. If the poor receive theirs 
because they are helpless we ought not to be 
counting out pennies to them. We have to 
deal with them very generously. That is all I 
am trying to get across. 


Senator Carter: I think we all agree with 
that. I certainly do. I would like to make one 
more point, Mr. Chairman, if I may. ‘ 


The Chairman: Go ahead. This is a very 
interesting discussion this morning. I would 
ask you to go right at them. We will not have 
them again for a while. 


Senator Carter: I would like to get back to 
the philosophy of your approach to agricul- 
ture. From an economic standpoint you have 
to think in terms of the maximum utilization 
of resources. Land is a resource and you have 
to look to get the maximum production of 
wealth from that land with the minimum of 
capital investment. I think that is the overall 
picture. 


When you look at it from the purely 
agricultural standpoint, everybody who grows 
a potato or raises a pig or cow or vegetable in 
a small way is adding to the national wealth, 
increasing the wealth of the country. It might 
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be insignificant and there may be better ways 
of increasing it with less expense but never- 
theless it is adding to the national wealth, 
which I think is a good thing. On the other 
hand, there is a whole host of people in the 
world who can use these products if we can 
only get them to them. And they need them 
because they are starving. 


We have two problems then and they seem 
to be in conflict. One aspect of it has to do 
with these marginal farmers that are referred 
to in your brief. How can you organize the 
production and distribution to the maximum 
benefit of the fellow who is producing and 
to the maximum benefit of the fellow who 
needs it? How can you reconcile that concept 
with the broad concept of the _ overall 
maximum utilization of this resource of the 
land? 


Dr. Poirier: I don’t get your question exact- 
ly. Would you mind repeating it? That will 
also give me another few seconds to think 
about an answer. 


Senator Carter: It seems to me you have 
two conflicting concepts. You have to suit 
either one side or the other. You have to 
choose either one or the other. If you are 
going to choose the concept that this is land 
and it is a resource and has to be utilized for 
the maximum benefit of the overall communi- 
ty, then you might take it out of farming and 
put it into forestry. Or perhaps you might do 
something else with it. You might build 
houses on it. It might be more economic to do 
that. That is one concept, the utilization of 
the land as a resource. 


But then you come to the land with people 
on it. Now the resource is land plus people, 
and the people are very poor, and in some 
cases you have an uneconomic operation. You 
then have a different situation because these 
people are still adding to the national wealth 
in their own small way. Perhaps not in the 
best way. The problem now is how to organ- 
ize the production so that the poor people get 
the maximum benefit and the people who 
want to use this product they make can get 
the maximum benefit. They are two different 
concepts. If you are going to choose a philoso- 
phy, which one is it to be? 


Dr. Poirier: I will start off on this one. As 
to your concept of maximum use, you must 
remember that almost all of this will have to 
go through an organized process of market- 
ing, and there are now limitations on what 
we can market. There is less limitation on 
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what can be used, if you are talking about 
the world, but we have not found a practical 
way of transferring from our country surplus 
foods to these other countries. We are doing it 
but it is only up to a certain limit. The mar- 
ket is certainly not unlimited. When you talk 
about maximum yield from each parcel of 
land you have to consider the market pos- 
sibilities. I think it is better to talk about 
optimum use of these resources. 


You have indicated that some of them 
could be transformed into something else, and 
I think this would be part of the solution if 
the markets that we have for Canada for 
certain types of goods, if we could agree on 
that, and then adjust our resources that we 
have right now to meet these market targets 
and try to find how the rest of them could be 
put to optimum use. 


As to the people who are caught in between 
in this process, if you want them to reach a 
certain level of income, either you re-organize 
three farms into one in certain areas or you 
find a way to have them do something else, 
perhaps having a system whereby they could 
retire or get assured revenue under another 
scheme. 


Senator Carter: As far as I can see from 
your brief, you seem to be trying to work 
both sides of the street. 


Dr. Purnell: I would say that in essence 
that is correct because we in the Department 
of Agriculture are concerned about all of 
these people who are involved in rural life 
who have historically been in agriculture. It 
is a matter, Mr. Senator, of determining what 
the goals are of the people and who sets the 
goals. I think the people should set their own 
goals rather than an agency setting them. The 
people need to determine whether they want 
efficiency as the goal or the maximum num- 
ber of farmers as the goal or a combination, 
some combination of those, and then the 
implementation of programs to achieve these 
goals is up to the elected representatives in 
our democratic society and to the civil 
servants to try to carry them out. 


Senaior Carter: What is your machinery for 
determining these goals? You say the people 
are going to determine them. 


Dr. Poirier: We have had recently a piece of 
machinery to at least get the opinion of a 
large proportion or representative section of 
people interested in agriculture through an 
agricultural congress. About 400 people have 
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‘got together and looked at the results of the 
work that has been done so far by the task 
force that was appointed to set economic 
goals. We have had reactions to that. Right 
now the task force is in the process—and so 
is the department—of trying to put on paper 
the results of this consultation. We hope 
before the end of this year we will have the 
report of the task force indicating what their 
recommendations are as to these goals. We 
will combine that with the consultation with- 
in the congress and we will propose policies 
based on all this information. That is where 
we are now as a department. 


Senator Carter: You have 40 per cent of the 
farm poor in this poverty group which are 
hopelessly uneconomic. You probably have 
another 10 per cent in the fringe area of the 
potentially commercial ones. So you could say 
that roughly half of your farm poor are hope- 
less. The only remedy you have put forward 
so far is, “We will get them off the land. We 
will buy up their land. Then we will sell it 
out again perhaps to another fellow who can 
increase the size of the farm and his capital 
investment may go up from $50,000 to $75,- 
000.” But it is still the same poor land. 
Apparently it is not very productive land. 


In the meantime what are you going to do 
with the people? Some of them are old, some 
are young, some can be changed but some 
cannot. What these people have been doing so 
far is that they have been moving off the 
land in one way or another and perhaps going 
to Toronto or some other place and have 
become part of the poverty-stricken in our 
urban areas. I think you have made that 
point in your brief, that a great deal of pov- 
erty is urban. We have been told that a consid- 
erable portion of what is now urban property 
came from among those people I am making 
reference to. How are you going to stop them 
going from one pocket of poverty in the rural 
area to another such pocket in Toronto, for 
instance? 


Dr. Purnell: Senator Carter, there are two 
points in connection with your question. One 
has to do with the use of land. The experi- 
ences of other countries in the early retire- 
ment and land use adjustment programs have 
provided for the permanent retirement of 
some of this marginal type land out of 
agriculture into such things as forestry, wil- 
derness areas, recreational facilities and so 
on. So that a portion of that would, I think, 
be logical for this kind of retirement at least 
in the long run as we view it to-day. Perhaps 
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in the long run, viewed in the next genera- 
tion, the situation might change because of 
the growing world population. However, it 
would still be available. 


In connection with the opportunities of the 
individual, it is suggested in some of these 
programs that the individual be permitted to 
retire on the farm, not moving him to the city 
but leaving him the use of his land, his farm 
buildings and a few acres, if he wished to do 
that. He would not have to make a social 
adjusiment. He would have some economic 
viability through his own initiative in the use 
of that farmstead area of one or two or three 
acres. He would have a degree of dignity left 
to him. This is much better, I think, than 
abandoning the buildings which would take 
place if you transferred these individuals to 
towns. 


I think this kind of program in other coun- 
tries has demonstrated its effectiveness. This 
is one way perhaps of reducing this flow, as 
you mention, to the cities and causing hous- 
ing problems and other matters of concern. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to compliment Dr. Poirier for this 
very excellent brief. It represented quite a lot 
of reading but I would like to assure them all 
that, no matter if it did take some time, it 
was well worth while because I got a good 
deal from the brief as well as from the sum- 
mary and from to-day’s meeting thus far. 


Some of the things I have noted I think 
have already been touched on. I will not 
cover them again. There is one thing I want- 
ed to refer to which has to do with page 18 of 
the brief, the second paragraph, where it says 
that the federal government has helped to 
alleviate distressed farm conditions resulting 
from adverse weather and that these include 
acreage payments to western grain producers 
to meet cash difficulties, and freight assist- 
ance payments to western grain producers to 
meet cash difficulties, and freight assistance 
on corn to the Atlantic provinces. At the 
beginning of the following paragraph it says: 
“The low-income or small farmers have shared 
in all these price and income maintenance 
programs that represent, in the main, income 
transfer payments.” 


I would like to know how many of these 
apply to the Atlantic provinces? Does this 
sharing or help to farmers in other parts of 
Canada work to the detriment of the poor 
farmers in the Atlantic provinces? 
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Dr. Poirier: Honourable senator, we are 
giving here only a partial list. 


Senator Fergusson: I realize that. I know 
that. 


Dr. Poirier: We would have to get a more 
complete list and try to find out from that 
which ones did apply to the Atlantic prov- 
inces. This would be possible to obtain, if you 
wish it. 


Mr. Parker: Mr. Chairman, Senator Fer- 
gusson, as to page 18, the second paragraph 
that was referred to, very limited assistance 
went to the Atlantic provinces under those ad 
hoc programs. Those were programs that 
were initiated to meet a situation that arose 
at a specific time, the acreage payments to 
the prairies, and the one that is highlighted 
there is the freight assistance to corn which 
was in short supply in the Atlantic provinces. 
I am sorry I cannot specify the year but I 
believe it was only done for one year. There 
is the on-going program of assistance for 
livestock feed that has been going on since 
the war. That applies largely to Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry I did not 
read the whole paragraph. I thought perhaps 
we all had it in mind. What I would like to 
know is what altogether has been done under 
the other programs. Is there anything at all 
being done for the Atlantic provinces which 
equals the amount that is being given for the 
programs in the other parts of the country? 


Mr. Parker: I doubt that there have been 
programs, Mr. Chairman, in the Atlantic 
provinces that would equal the amount of 
money that has been spent, for instance, in 
the prairie provinces. However, there have 
been some programs. The Maritime Marsh- 
land Rehabilitation legislation initiated in 
1949 is one. The agreements with the prov- 
inces incidentally, I believe, are expiring at 
the end of March, 1970. There is the ARDA 
program, and I regret I cannot give you 
figures on expenditures, but the ARDA pro- 
gram of recent years has contributed a great 
deal. The amount of assistance has increased 
considerably in the direction of the Atlantic 
provinces. 


Senator Fergusson: I realize that. There has 
also been a great deal put into other pro- 
grams that have nothing to do with the 
Atlantic provinces. I wondered how they 
balanced up? 
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Senator McGrand: What about feed grains? 
There have been millions put into that. 


Mr. Parker: Currently, sir, it is about $20 
million a year. 


The Chairman: 
Fergusson. 


Go ahead, Senator 


Senator Fergusson: I have one or two oth- 
ers, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: We have lots of time. 


Senaior Fergusson: I said I would not touch 
on education because someone else has spok- 
en about it. However, I was really surprised 
that there are still so many in the rural area 
that have not gone to elementary school. That 
was really a surprise to me. I was wondering 
about it. We think that education is very 
necessary beyond that stage. How are you 
going to improve education in the local areas 
when it is dependent on the tax base and the 
local tax base is declining, isn’t it? How are 
you going to get more money to do more 
education when you have a declining tax base 
from which to get the money? 


Dr. Poirier: There are some provinces now 
where a good part of the cost of education is 
spread throughout other systems of taxation. 
I think that is the answer. 


Senator Fergusson: I think it will have to 
be that way all through Canada. 


The Chairman: You are not talking about 
the New Brunswick experiment? 


Dr. Poirier: No. I am talking about the 
province of Quebec, for instance, where a 
good part of the cost of education is distribut- 
ed throughout all the population and taken 
not only from the local assessment. 


The Chairman: On a regional basis? 


Dr. Poirier: No, on a provincial basis. A 
good part of the cost is paid dirctly by the 
department of education through general 
taxation. 


Senator Fergusson: But this is not the case 
in the other parts of Canada, the western 
parts of Canada, is it? 


Mr. Parker: Alberta. 


Dr. Poirier: I think there is a tendency 


towards that. 


Senator Fergusson: I also had a question as 
to page 5 of the summary. At the end of 
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Question 11 you say: “Technically it is possi- 
ble for all Canadians to achieve a socially 
acceptable level of living.” That is quite a 
broad statement. Can you support it with 
anything? 


Dr. Poirier: What we are indicating here is 
that the total production of wealth in Canada 
could support at a reasonable level all the 
population if we had means of distributing it 
better than those that exist now. 


Senator Fergusson: Is this something we 
really know or is it just a statement that is 
being made? 


Dr. Poirier: Well, you have to take the total 
production and divide it by the number of 
individuals. It would be at a level that would 
certainly be over the level of poverty. That is 
at the limits, as far as distribution is con- 
cerned. That is what we are indicating here. 


Senator Fergusson: On page 14 there was 
something I was interested in. 


Dr. Poirier: Is that in the long brief? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. It is with relation 
to farm credit. What does a farmer have to 
have to get credit for a farm improvement 
loan? Can just any farmer go in and say, “I 
need it’’, and just show his need? 


Dr. Poirier: I think I will ask Mr. Stutt to 
try to answer that one. 


Mr. R. A. Stutt, Economist, Economics 
Branch, Department of Agriculture: I think 
as far as the farm improvement loans are 
concerned, as you know, they are arranged 
through the banks and the government only 
provides the guarantee on the loans. 


Senator Fergusson: What is the criterion? 


Mr. Stutt: I am not sure that I can give you 
that. I think we could provide it. The crite- 
rion, of course is provided by the Farm Cred- 
it Corporation. 


Senator Fergusson: I just wanted to know 
~what it was. 


The Chairman: Is it not part of your 


department? 

Mr. Stutt: The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act is guaranteed through the banks. 

The Chairman: Yes, I realize that but do 
you not handle it in your department? 

Mr. Stutt: It is in the Department of 
Finance. 
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_The Chairman: You ought to be able to 
give us the criterion. 


Dr. Poirier: No, it is not dealt with in our 
department. 


Mr. Stuitt: It is the Department of Finance. 


Dr. Poirier: That is the reason. However, 
we could get it very easily and add it to this 
brief. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to have 
that. 


The Chairman: 
requirement? 


Mr. Stutt: I would think so. I would cer- 
tainly think so. Certainly it is a requirement 
of the Farm Credit Corporation. 


Is economic viability a 


The Chairman: If you would provide that 
for us it would be appreciated. 


Senator Carter: It seems to me, if you are 
going to have a counselling service, that that 
is the sort of information that you would 
want to have available through your counsel- 
ling service, as to whether there is financing 
available or not. 


Dr. Poirier: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: I have other things but 
I will confine my remarks to this last one. 
This is an item I am afraid we hear all too 
often. There have been many references made 
to what governments, both federal and pro- 
vincial, can do to improve the social as well 
as the economic welfare of rural people. I 
don’t know what relationship, if any, the 
Women’s Institute has to the Department of 
Agriculture but certainly in New Brunswick 
they are sort of under their protection to a 
great extent. I was rather surprised in going 
through the brief that I saw not one word 
about the Women’s Institute, particularly 
when you consider what they might do to 
help in this objective of improving the social 
conditions in rural districts. 


I am sure you know that many social 
improvements have come about through pres- 
sure from rural women through their 
Women’s Institutes. They work with mothers 
and wives in rural districts. And certainly 
this improves the health of the rural people 
through the things that are taught about 
nutrition, for example. And it has even 
extended into our fine arts recently. It seems 
to me that the Women’s Institute would be 
invaluable in helping to make these programs 
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that are suggested in section 32 viable, if put 
into effect. I think at the bottom of page 27 of 
the brief you refer to people who might be 
helpful. I should think that the Women’s 
Institute might be more helpful than many of 
them. 


I understand that your outline in one of 
these was to show the program that you are 
planning to do to eliminate poverty. Could 
you not take more cognizance of the fact that 
these people who are closely associated with 
your department might do a tremendous 
amount of work in that regard? I am sorry to 
see them completely ignored. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, along those 
lines, may I support Senator Fergusson in 
that because in the province of Quebec I 
know that, for instance, the Cercle des Fer- 
miéres do a tremendous job. Also while visit- 
ing different parts of Canada very frequently 
the Women’s Institutes have been mentioned 
and they were of sufficient importance to 
have had a stamp made for them. I think it 
was in 1957 that the government came out 
with a stamp commemorating the Women’s 
Institute. 


Senator Inman: I would like to say a word 
about the Women’s Institutes in Prince 
Edward Island. They were the ones that 
started bringing up the social standard of the 
farm people by having schools and that sort 
of thing at their meetings. I give them great 
credit for bringing up the standards of farm 
living. 

Mr. Parker: Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
points that have been made concerning the 
work of the Women’s Institutes of Canada are 
very valid indeed. From the point of view of 
the Canada Department of Agriculture, and 
here I don’t mean to apologize at all, but we 
are in this grip of responsibility for exten- 
sion, the provincial versus Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It has come up here 
several times this morning. It is a matter of 
co-ordinating the total effort, perhaps the 
province concentrating more on working with 
individual farmers, working with the 
women’s groups, and the federal department 
working more on the production side, the 
research side and providing finances. 


I might just make this further comment, 
and this is not meant in any way to be boast- 
ful, but the federal department of agriculture 
does make a grant to the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada. They have done so for a 
number of years, giving $10,000. I am sure 
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that the provincial departments of agriculture 
also make grants. So there is a grant to the 
national body, the Federated Women’s Insti- 
tute of Canada. There has been and is a grant 
of $10,000. 


Senator Fergusson: I think that is very low. 
The Chairman: Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, I would also like to com- 
pliment the Department of Agriculture on 
their brief. I think it is one of the best that 
we have had because it tells us quite a bit 
about the poor and even offers some recom- 
mendations, of which we have not seen too 
many so far. 


I would like to know how many members 


from the department here were born and 
raised on the farm? 


The Chairman: Looking at the ones with 
their hands up, it looks like everybody. 


Senator Roebuck: I would like to know now | 


how many have farm experience? 


The Chairman: Well, out of the five wit- 


nesses here it would appear four were born 
on the farm. You, Dr. Poirier, should speak 
for yourself. 


Dr. Poirier: To be honest, I was not born 
on a farm. 


Senator Roebuck: The question was how 
many have farm experience. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Yes, that was going to be my second question. 


The Chairman: Well, what is the answer on 
the second question, gentlemen? Put your 
hands up, please. Apparently four are in that 
position. One of you is a young man who, I 
presume, would not have had much oppor- 
tunity yet. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Thank you very much. That is interesting. 
During the discussion there was talk about 
the shortage of meat and it was said that 
the supply does not meet the demand. 
How is it that the Department of Agri- 
culture, an organization such as yours which 
has so much responsibility across Canada, 
finds itself in a pinch like this? 


Why did you not forecast it last year? Did 
you not see it coming? 


Here © 
in 1969 you tell us there is a shortage of meat. — 
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Dr. Poirier: I think the answer to that one is 
quite easy. If you look at the Outlook Confer- 
ences that we have had in the last four or 
five years or even longer than that, every time 
we have indicated to farmers throughout 
Canada that if there was a line where there 
could be expansion as far as supply is con- 
cerned it was beef. We have been repeating 
that over and over. Now, as has been indicat- 
ed by our minister very recently, even though 
we have said that in the past, because of the 
price and because of the time it takes to set 
up production for beef, the farmers have not 
reacted and now we have the present situa- 
tion where there is a shortage of supply and 
as a result you have these higher prices. We 
are sincerely hoping that these higher prices 
at least for a while will permit a certain 
number of farmers to increase their produc- 
tion and then you will have the two of them, 
supply and demand, better in balance and 
you will have more reasonable prices. 


Senator Fournier: In other words, you had 
forecast this? 


Dr. Poirier: Yes, continually. It is about the 
only type of production in the last few years 
we have always said had room for expansion. 


Senator Fournier: You say the outlook for 
better prices is not too bright because it takes 
about two or three years to produce beef, is 
that correct? 


Dr. Poirier: And there are other factors. 
Beef is more or less a continental market and 
there could be the American angle to this 
picture. There too the supply is rather low. 


Senator Fournier: This brief talks about 
poverty and on page 30 under the heading 
“Domestic Food Aid Programs” it states: 


Consideration could be given to the 
development of both emergency and 
long-term food distribution programs 
which would guarantee that those suffer- 
ing from malnutrition in Canada have 
access to adequate food. Such programs 
would benefit both low-income citizens 
and Canadian farmers. 


Here in Canada we have a surplus of but- 
ter, we have a surplus of milk and we have a 
surplus of wheat. We even have a surplus of 
potatoes which sometimes we bury or we 
jump. Why can we not have some programs 
to help the poor people that are going 
hungry? 
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Dr. Poirier: We are suggesting this as a 
possibility but we must indicate at the same 
time that if this were implemented it would 
increase somewhat the consumption of food in 
Canada, and there is a real limit to it. Some 
of our surplus problems, I think, would not 
be solved through this, through a program of 
this sort, but it would alleviate suffering and 
it would improve the nutrition of certain 
parts of our population. We are all a bit wor- 
ried about what happens in developing coun- 
tries from the effects of malnutrition. We 
have a bit of that right here in our own 
country and we should look after it. That is 
what we are suggesting here. 


Senator Fournier: And you are hoping it 
will be done? 


Dr. Poirier: That is right. 
The Chairman: Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: I wanted to make some 
comment particularly dealing with Senator 
Carter’s statement with regard to education. I 
think it should be realized that education has 
other purposes than just making money. I 
think it was the old Greek philosopher, 
Socrates, who said study was in order for one 
to enjoy his own company, or words to that 
effect. 


One time I said in the House that I was a 
farmer too and everybody laughed but in 
actual fact I have had a great deal of experi- 
ence over a very long time in that regard. I 
can remember a time when on the farm, 
sometime about 1888, one of the great difficul- 
ties was the barrenness of the intellectual life 
on the farms, and the result of that was that 
the bright young people of the farms left for 
the cities. Education helped to keep people on 
the farm because it gave them something to 
think about, an intellectual life to live. So 
don’t underestimate the value that the better 
education of to-day has in keeping the boys 
and girls on the farm. In Israel, for instance, 
they educate the girls for farming because 
they know that when the wife has an intellec- 
tual view of farm life the young man she 
marries will stay on the farm. She will keep 
him there. 

The question I would like to ask is this, is it 
not a fact that agriculture in Canada is going 
through a transformation? The agriculture of 
to-day is very different from my early ex- 
periences on the farm. Let me illustrate that. 
I remember seeing my father going out with 
a team of horses and a plough with one blade. 
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By working very hard all day long he would 
come in at night with the horses dragging 
their feet and he would have ploughed per- 
haps something in the order of an acre. It 
was fairly difficult land. To-day I have 260 
acres. I have a tractor. It pulls not one blade 
but three, and it travels not at 2 miles an 
hour, as my father with his plough travelled 
in those early days, it travels at 10 to 15 
miles per hour. Just a little arithmetic will 
give you an idea of the increased productivity 
of that land. In addition to that, in days of 
crisis when we want to get things ploughed 
quickly the tractor will work all day and all 
night whereas the horses would be tired out 
or beaten completely at the end of the day. 
That too gives you an idea of the increase in 
the productivity of labour on the farm to- 
day as compared to the farm I used to know. 


One might also take the dairy aspect of the 
farm. I milked three cows morning and night 
when I was a young man. To-day we have 
electric power on the farm and with the 
necessary machinery I don’t know how many 
cows can be milked by one man supervising 
the operation. So there too you have a very 
different picture of industry operating on the 
farm of to-day as compared to the farm of 
the old days. 


We are interested in the working poor not 
only on the farms but in the cities. Is it not a 
fact that the working poor on the farm have 
been unable to keep up with this industrial 
transformation that has occurred in recent 
years? And what are we doing to assist them, 
both to understand it and to bring it about? 


I was in Tokyo some four or five years ago. 
After the war when the great landlords were 
very unpopular, the Diet of Japan brought 
about an agricultural revolution. They took 
the great estates away from the monopolists 
who held them and divided them among the 
peasants, two acres apiece. Then they found 
that two acres was not enough. I actually 
have seen ploughing being done on these little 
two-acre plots with oxen. 


What the Japanese were doing at that time 
was inducing those people to leave the farms 
and go ino the factories, making it possible 
for them to do so, giving them wages which 
were sufficient to attract them off the farms, 
and they were combining these two-acre 
farms into larger ones, the situation then 
being such that tractors and other farm 
improvement machinery could be economical- 
ly applied as could not happen in the case of 
the two-acre farms. 
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We are in the same position here. One of 
the witnesses touched on that as a result of © 
something that Senator Carter said about it, 
the homing of these people, instead of taking» 
them into the cities, and particularly if they 
are past the age of taking part in city activi- 
ties, locating them somewhere on the farm. 
And I. suppose he meant using the 
uneconomical farms to be part of a larger 
farm on which machinery and modern meth- 
ods could be applied and fully utilized. 


Is that not the necessary evolution that | 
must take place, that is taking place? And | 
what are we doing to advance it? What are 
we doing to end this business of the poverty- 
stricken small farmer on a patch of land 
which is not sufficient nowadays to produce a 
product which can compete with the method 
which is used elsewhere to product that same | 
product? What are we doing about it? Are we 
talking about it only? Have we programs to 
advance it, to get rid of these poverty-strick- 
en farms? | 


Dr. Poirier: We have done something about 
it. I am afraid it is not nearly enough, and I 
am not talking only about our department but 
about society generally. What we have done 
in the department along this line is that we 
have changed our credit system so that peo- 
ple could re-group some of these farms. The | 
federal government is making available 
retraining for some of them. However, we are) 
still lacking in all of this a method of looking 
after the ones who want to stay there and 
who cannot produce as farmers any more. 
This is what we have in mind in this project 
that we have outlined to you of early retire-_ 
ment. However, even if we were to imple- 
ment that, we would still have some problems | 
with some of those individuals. There is no| 
doubt about that. If we implement this policy | 
of early retirement there would still be) 
individuals who would not fit in because of) 
their ages, individuals who are still on par- 
cels of land that are too small to permit in-| 
come that is satisfactory. So that even after | 
all this good work were done we would still) 
have some poor people in the country to look 
after. 


The Chairman: Mr. Parker, did you wish to 
say something? 


Mr. Parker: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, just to. 
follow along Senator Roebuck’s thinking for a | 
moment, I should point out that occupied | 
farms in 1941 in Canada were almost 733,000 | 
in number. In 1966 the figure was 430,000. So. 
| 
‘| 
| 
| 
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there has been a marked decrease in the 
number of occupied farms. 


As to size of farms, in 1941 the average size 
was 237 acres. In 1966 it was 404 acres. 


Perhaps I might be permitted to say that 
the subsidies that have been paid during that 
period have perhaps eased that drastic 
adjustment that took place. Had subsidies not 
been paid the adjustment process would have 
been much more difficult than it is even now. 
It has eased it considerably. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, I would lke to 
make one supplementary comment to Senator 
Roebuck and the group. The essence of our 
department’s programs, and, I think, of 
government in general, is to leave choice to 
the individual, to have programs voluntary 
on the part of the individual. Even after the 
implementation of what one might think is an 
optimum combination of programs, perhaps 
as a result of the deliberations of this com- 
mittee and other groups, there will be some 
people who choose to remain in a situation 
which perhaps you and I feel is not to our 
liking but it is to their liking. I think we need 
to build that into the essence of any program 
or set of programs on a continuing basis, to 
leave the choice to the individual as much as 
possible. 


Senator Roebuck: Quite so. We are not like 
Russia. We cannot push people around. We 
have been giving a lot of money by way of 
subsidies and so on that has brought about a 
very remarkable change, as I see from these 
figures. The number of farms in 1941 was 
what? 


Mr. Parker: 733,000. 


Senator Roebuck: That came down to 


what? 
The Chairman: 430,000. 
Senator Roebuck: And the acreage? 
The Chairman: It almost doubled. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes, that has almost dou- 
bled. That is a pretty good showing. It has no 
doubt been brought about to some extent or 
perhaps to a large extent by the farm assis- 
tance programs that have been entered into. 
But is that all we are doing? Have we a real 
drive going on towards changing over and 
keeping up with the times in the matter of 
farm organization, the amount of land under 
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Mr. Parker: Mr. Chairman, first of all, if I 
might correct an impression I might have 
given Senator Roebuck, I did not mean to 
infer, sir, that the subsidies had brought 
about this change, this vast reduction in the 
number of farms. What I meant to imply was 
that this was a very drastic change, a very 
drastic reduction of some 300,000 occupied 
farms. It was a tearing process. Without the 
subsidies it would have been more of a tear- 
ing process. The subsidies have eased that 
process. They have not necessarily brought it 
about. 


Senator 
process. 


Roebuck: Well, it helped the 


The Chairman: 
portion? 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Roebuck, you have asked about the govern- 
ment’s activities at the present time designed 
to assist farmers to make these adjustments 
and increase the viability of their operations, 
what specific programs we have I would 
point directly at the one we named in the 
brief called CANFARM, the Canadian farm 
data processing system, which is a national 
system designed co-operatively by the federal 
department of agriculture, provincial depart- 
ments of agricuture and the _ universities, 
which establishes the use of electronic com- 
puters to enable individual farmers to keep 
monthly records of their farm operations by 
enterprises right down to individual cows, if 
necessary and desired by the farmer, and by 
which the operation of the CANFARM system 
can analyze the farmer’s operation, determine 
where his strengths and weaknesses are, and 
indicate adjustments which he might made in 
terms of enterprise selection, input combina- 
tion, size of operation, and this kind of thing, 
in order to improve his economic viability. 


What about the second 


The analysis is made of his own records 
and, on a confidential basis, compared with 
groups of farms of a similar type to his in 
order that he might know where he stands 
relative to his counterparts in the industry. 
This is the innovation that is taking place at 
the present time. It will be available to 
individual farmers in 1970. It is in the pilot 
stage in 1969. We have 500 farmers signed up 
on the program, on the pilot operation. 


Senator Roebuck: How much does a com- 
puter cost? 


Dr. Purnell: The cost of the program to 


date is in the neighbourhood of three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 


cultivation in each unit, and the equipping of 
it? Have we a drive on? 
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Senator Roebuck: I meant to an individual 
farmer. 


Dr. Purnell: The policy has not yet been 
established that there will be a charge to the 
individual farmer. If there is a charge made 
it would be very nominal, I would suggest, 
based on the principle that people will use 
information that costs them something a little 
more quickly than they use free information 
and service. 


Senator Pearson: Will the income tax peo- 
ple have access to all that information? 


Dr. Purnell: I mentioned, Senator Pearson, 
that this is confidentially maintained and 
unless the individual farmer signs a release it 
will not even be used in the national data 
library, being a pool of information on which 
researchers may wish to draw for evaluation 
for policy purposes, for agricultural adjust- 
ments, for questions which were raised ear- 
lier by the honourable senators. 


Senator Fergusson: This sounds like a real- 
ly wonderful thing. I was interested in read- 
ing about it but you have made it much more 
clear now, Dr. Purnell. 


Coming back to my first question about the 
poor farmer, and it is the poor farmer we are 
interested in, how are you going to get him 
interested in it? You said you have 500 signed 
up. Is it going to be the good farmer who will 
benefit only? Or will it help the poor farmer? 


Dr. Purnell: There are 500 signed on in the 
pilot operation but we estimate that within 
five years there will be over 50,000 farmers 
participating. This will all be on a voluntary 
basis. As I mentioned in my own philosophy 
before, this should be voluntary, the 
individual should have the choice. And I 
mentioned that the fees will be nominal, if 
such fees are established, so that it would not 
be a barrier to participation. And, Senator 
Fergusson, this could be tied in with this 
rural counselling process that we mentioned 
earlier. There is no reason why it should not 
be tied into a rural counselling service, 
whether the rural counselling is offered by a 
federal agency or a provincial agency or some 
combination. 


Senator Roebuck: That will give him a 
knowledge of the cost then of his product, 
will it? It will be a costing project? 


‘Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, yes, the opera- 
tion will give him a knowledge of his costs, 
what his costs were last year, what his costs 
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are now, what his returns are from one enter- 
prise, say sheep versus hogs versus poultry, 
whatever he might have. It will offer him an 
opportunity to compare his returns and costs 
with his neighbour’s or groups of neighbours 
on similar types of farms. It will perhaps 
offer him information that will enable him to 
adjust his program so that in the future he 
can cull his animals, he can change his breed- 
ing program, he can change the size of his 
Operation in accordance with the suggestions 
coming out of the analysis, still leaving him 
with the free choice to do this. 


Senator Roebuck: I presume then it will 
enable him, in association with his neigh- 
bours, to do better pricing? 


The Chairman: Senator Inman, did you 


have a question? 


Senator Inman: If some form of guaranteed 
annual income scheme were instiitu.ed would 
it be appropriate to include assets in the 
assessment of a family’s living standards? For 
example, by determining the value of its ass- 
ets and dividing it by the lifetime expectan- 
cies of the family’s age groups. Would raised 
assessments be feasible? 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman and senators, 
the guaranteed annual income concept, I 
believe, at least in my own personal philoso- 
phy, should not deprive people of an incen- 
tive to do something on their own behalf. To 
the extent that inclusion of assets and evalua- 
tion of their assets, as you have suggested, 
would not deprive them of this incentive, it 
could be done, and perhaps should be done. 
To the extent that inclusion of assets and 
having that influence the income they they 
were guaranteed or influence the amount of 
work they would put forth to have income of 
their own, I would say that this would be a 
serious question and it would have to be con- 
sidered by the people involved. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. I have another 
question. You mention in the summary on 
page 4 that gross sales of farm products lower 
than $5,000 are inadequate. In that $5,000 that 
the farmer should get do you take into con- 
sideration his own food that he raises on the 
farm? 


Dr. Poirier: Usually we do. There were two 
calculations made here, one of which was in 
order to determine the approximate number 
of “poverty” farmers in Canada. The first one 
took into account only his income as it was 
coming out of the farm. Of course we would 
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take into consideration, and I think the statis- 
tics do too, what is consumed on the farm. In 
the other one we took into consideration two 
things, the income from outside the farm and, 
as well, we took into consideration the fact 
that a certain number of farmers, because of 
age and family size and that sort of thing, 
have not exacily the some needs. That would 
reduce the number of “poverty” farmers. This 
was the second estimate we had on page 5. 


To answer your question, when we talk 
about revenue from the farm we include in 
that what they produce for themselves. 


Senator Inman: That would be apart from 
the $5,000? 


The Chairman: No, it would be included in 
the $5,000. 


Dr. Poirier: It would be included in the 
$5,000. 


Senator Inman: You have here though that 
it is income received from farm operations 
and that gross sales of farm produce lower 
than $5,000 are inadequate. You mentioned 
$5,000. 


The Chairman: It includes that. 


Dr. Poirier: Gross sales would include the 
things that would be “sold” to themselves. 


Senator Inman: I see. Thank you. One more 
quesiion. Have you made any estimate, Dr. 
Poirier, as to what percentage of farms in 
Prince Edward Island are considered at the 
poverty level? Have you any figures in that 
regard? 


Mr. Parker: For the Atlantic provinces as a 
whole, Mr. Chairman, the percentage is 78 
per cent of farms produce sales less than 
~ $5,000. 


Senator Inman: You do not have the Mari- 
time provinces individually, I take it? 


Dr. Poirier: We could get it from the 
statistics. 


Senator Inman: I had one more thing. 


The Chairman: While you are at that, there 
are three or four questions which were left 
unanswered. Gentlemen, you will be so good, 
at your convenience and over not too long a 
time, I trust, send in a complete answer to 
these matters so that the committee may have 
it and I can put it in the file. 


Go ahead, Senator Inman. 
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Senator Inman: The Department of 
Agriculture feels it has a responsibility to 
speak for rural people. When it comes to the 
formulation of general welfare programs, do 
you think there is communication enough? 


Dr. Poirier: I think there is communication 
but we could still improve it, especially if we 
start developing a new overall policy for the 
poor people of Canada. It was just indicated 
that we should be asked for our expertise. We 
certainly hope we will be asked. 


The Chairman: One question each for Sena- 
tor McGrand, Senator Carter and Senator 
Fournier. 


Senator McGrand: I want to go back to 
your adequate resources which were men- 
tioned a while ago. In your brief you have a 
list of 37 references at the back. Among those 
there is no reference to the many articles 
written on forest farming, and no mention is 
made of forest farming in your brief. A great 
many people in this field believe that forest 
farming is perhaps the future of eastern Que- 
bec and the Atlantic provinces, at least some 
of the Atlantic provinces. I was just wonder- 
ing why in the preparation of your brief you 
omitted that? 


Dr. Poirier: In most provinces, they get 
their help from the Department of Forestry 
and we thought they would be covering it. 
That is the main reason. If they do not we 
will have to get together. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter. 


Senator Carter: I want to come back to that 
question I raised earlier. The more I think 
about it the more unsatisfied I am with the 
answer. You gave figures to Senator Roebuck 
which indicated that since 1941 the number of 
farms has practically halved and the size of 
the farms has practically doubled. There is. no 
indication of this but all this must have had 
some impact on poverty in rural areas. The 
thing that bothers me is your answer to Sena- 
tor McGrand’s question when you said or you 
implied that part of the solution was in the 
increase from $50,000, I think it was, up to 
$75,000. I can see that working if the land is 
productive but if it is not productive or if it 
is marginally productive land, all you are 
doing is stalling for the moment and creating 
a bigger poverty farm in ten years time and 
that, to my mind, is no answer to poverty. 
That solution does not make sense to me 
unless it is productive land that can compete 
because it is the difference in the rate of 
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productivity which is really creating part of 
this problem. Their rate of productivity can 
never increase fast enough to keep up with 
the more productive land, so that you are 
going to have this poverty section all the 
time, except that it will get bigger. It does 
not seem to me that that will be eliminating 
poverty. 


Dr. Poirier: When we were talking of 
adjustments as to investment we were not 
talking only about land. A lot of the adjust- 
ment has to be done in other elements of the 
investment. When we are talking about adjust- 
ments to get farm units that will be more 
productive, more efficient, we are certainly 
taking into consideration the quality of the 
land, and this was said by Dr. Purnell, that if 
we had a scheme by which we could retire 
farmers early, that the land we would acquire 
through this scheme would be put to optimum 
use for that type of land. Any of that land 
that was really marginal or not productive 
enough to produce revenue could be given 
back to forestry or would be organized for 
recreation or would be left completely out of 
the stream. This is what we were talking 
about in this regard. 


We were not talking only of adjustments 
for land; we were talking about the invest- 
ment. We were talking about the total invest- 
ment. I would say that in the last ten years a 
lot of the adjustments, in order to create via- 
ble farms, have been very often of other than 
the nature of increasing the area of the land; 
that is, increasing the machinery there and 
increasing the productivity of the land by 
inputs of fertilizer and things of that sort, 
underground drainage, and so on. 


Senator Carter: But it only applies to land 
which you are reasonably certain can be 
brought up to a certain level of productivity? 


Dr. Poirier: That was the purpose. I am 
sure there has been some land at certain 
places that has been re-organized which did 
not have the basic potential. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
With all the good will and the good in- 
tentions of the Department of Agriculture, 
there is still a great group of people we are 
not touching. I think we will find when we 
travel around the country, in the Maritimes 
mostly, we will find thousands of people that 
you cannot call either farmers or labourers. 
They have perhaps a little farm and they 
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have a large family. As labourers they have 
not quite the education or know-how for a 
trade. They are part-time labourers. They 
may be picking up $1,200 or $1,500 a year 
plus having this little farm with a few cows 
and a small house, just enough to make a 
living. This to me is where the poor people 
are in the country. 


So far we are doing very little for these 
people. They do not qualify for anything. This 
would be a very long matter if we got into it. 
I hope we do not open debate on this because 
I know you have not the answers and neither 
do I. But I am sure we are going to find in 
that manner where the great group of rural 
poverty exists. 


Dr. Poirier: We certainly have a lot of rural 
dwellers who in the past years have been put 
in our statistics as farmers just because they 
had a farm, a cow or two, things of that 
nature. You are certainly correct in saying 
that this is a separate problem from the farm- 
ing problem, and we will have to find some- 
body to look after them because I don’t think 
anything we will do will infiuence this group 
as far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I agree. 


Dr. Purnell: Mr. Chairman, if I might make 
a supplementary answer to the senator, one 
of the things, senator, as you well recognize, 
and as the members of this committee well 
recognize, that makes it so difficult to grapple 
with this problem is that these people are not 
in pockets, that they are dispersed throughout 
the entire country, that our statistics show 
that maybe a third of them are found in 
pockets of poverty but the other two-thirds 
are dispersed throughout the country. It is 
therefore very difficult to identify with them 
and to deal with their problems. So that is in 
support of your comment, but perhaps under- 
lying that, we cannot look in any one prov- 
ince or any one region or any one area for the 
poverty problem or for a solution to it. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I think I would go along with that. 


The Chairman: Let me just repeat that 
some of the senators have already indicated 
the feeling of the committee with respect to 
your brief and concerning your answers to 
their questions. On behalf of the committee I 
would like to indicate to you that this was a 
thoughtful, carefully drawn brief. You obvi- 
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ously took considerable pains to present the 
views of the department as they affect pover- 
ty and particularly the poverty-stricken. We 
are very appreciative of it. We are not yet 
overly knowledgeable about the rural aspects 
of poverty but we have many people on our 
committee who do know the problem. So 
again I indicate to you that, as we familiarize 
ourselves with the problem, there will be 
areas of concern which we will bring to your 
attention and on which we will ask you to 
once again give us some evidence and some 
information and will call you back at a later 
date. Thank you very much. 


Senator Carter: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, 
if, as to those figures you have to Senator 
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Roebuck, you could indicate what impact that 
has had on rural poverty? 


The Chairman: I think that has already 
come out. You gave those figures. Do you 
remember the figures you gave, the 733,000, 
the 430,000, the halving of the people and the 
doubling of the farms? At the same time in 
your presentation to us you indicated the 
effect that you think it has had. 


Dr. Poirier: That is about all we could do. 


The Chairman: Very well. Thank you very 
much. 


The hearing adjourned. 
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APPENDIX ”L” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 
CANADA 


Ottawa, Canada, 
June 11, 1969. 


The Hon. David A. Croll, 
Chairman, 


Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty, 


The Senate, 
OTTAWA, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


I appreciated very much the opportunity of 
presenting the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s views before your Committee on 
June 3rd, and I am particularly thankful for 
your direction. 


You requested additional information con- 
cerning the possible cost of sickness and ma- 
ternity benefits if these benefits were paid to 
people who became unemployed for these 
reasons. We estimate that the cost of sickness 
benefits would range between $35 and $55 


million per year, and the cost of maternity 
benefits between $40 and $55 million per 


year, based on a maximum duration of 15. 
weeks for a benefit that would represent 


662 of the claimant’s average earnings. We 
can thus anticipate a range of between $75 to 
$110 million a year for both benefits. 


Some of these costs would be offset by the 


fact that some people are now entitled to. 


draw regular benefits when they are unem- 
ployed because of sickness or maternity. We 
cannot estimate the exact offsetting cost. 
What is more significant, however, is that we 


see the extension of unemployment benefits | 
for sickness and maternity, but only within a. 


complete restructure of the program which 
would eliminate present anomalies and bring 
about a rationalization of benefits. 


As you requested, I am enclosing a brief 
analysis of programs of interruptions of earn- 


ings due to sickness and maternity in selec- — 


tive countries. 


Should you require any additional informa- 
tion, I would be very pleased to provide it. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. M. DesRoches, 
Chief Commissioner. 
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Appendix to letter of 
June 11, 1969 to The 
Hon. David A. Croll. 


General Notes on Programs 
for Interruptions of Earnings 
due to 
Sickness and Maternity 


Sickness and Maternity Programs providing 
cash benefits for loss income have increased 
from 24 countries in 1940 to 65 countries in 
1967. 


All European countries have programs of 
sickness benefit and in all but 8 countries in 
North and South America. Five countries in 
the Middle East and 8 countries in Asia and 
Oceania and 6 countries in Africa have cash 
sickness programs. 


Although Maternity programs are not so 
widespread they are found in almost all areas 
around the world. 


The great majority of the programs are 
ones that provide both benefits for loss of 
income, and medical services in the event of 
sickness or maternity and are financed by 
a tripartie arrangement of employees, em- 
ployees and the government. Exceptions 
are the U.K., Australia, most of the European 
Communist States, etc., where cash benefits 
are paid as above but medical services are 
provided by the State. 


In the following notes and the attached 
Table, reference is to cash benefits for loss of 
income and not to medical and hospitalization 
programs which are designed to defray such 
type of expenditure. 


Coverage 


Coverage for sickness and maternity varies 
widely from country to country but the tend- 
ency is for coverage to be more extensive in 
the more industrialized nations and in almost 
every case coverage extends only to those 
who are working under a “master and serv- 
ant” relationship so that the “own-account” 
worker is generally excluded. 


Financing 


The financing of sickness and maternity 
programs is generally by means of a fixed 
percent of earnings collected equally from 
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employers and employees with a ceiling 
beyond which further contributions are not 
collected. A special fund receives these 
monies from which expenditures for cash 
benefit and medical assistance are then taken. 
A sizeable group of countries, however, do 
not have a separate fund for this purpose but 
merge the financing of sickness and maternity 
with the funds available for all types of social 
insurance payments. 


Many countries provide a governmental 
supplement to the funds collected so that tri- 
partite financing is the most common policy 
followed although there are programs 
financed wholly by employers, wholly by the 
government, wholly by employees and the 
government or wholly by employers and 
employees. 


Qualifying Conditions 


Most programs require a minimum of con- 
tributions or employment in addition to being 
incapacitated so that only those who regularly 
derive their livelyhood from employment are 
covered. The length of the labour force 
attachment varies widely with the qualifying 
period for maternity generally being longer 
than for sickness. 


Payments 


To qualify for benefits, the worker must 
show an actual wage loss i.e. they must be 
unable to work and not be receiving their 
regular wages or sick leave payments from 
their employer and they must have a medical 
certificate. 


The rate of sickness benefit is generally 
from 50-75 per cent of average earnings over 
the preceding few months with supplements 
for dependents. Most programs provide for a 
fixed maximum amount and waiting periods 
are from 2-7 days and often a retroactive 
payment covering the waiting period is 
allowed if the incapacity lasts beyond a 
specified time such as 2 or 3 weeks. Payments 
are usually made on a weekly basis with 26 
weeks being the most common duration. 


Maternity payments to working women 
usually are for 6 weeks before and from 6-8 
weeks after confinement and payments range 
from 50-100 per cent of average earnings. 


The following table summarizes the forego- 
ing for selected European countries: 
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SECTION I 


THE PROBLEM OF RURAL POVERTY 


Poverty may be defined in social, economic 
or psychological terms. Poverty is the eco- 
nomic privation which denies an individual or 
a family an income required to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living. Poverty is the 
lack of opportunity for an individual to 
obtain and keep a steady job. It is insecurity, 
instability and uncertainty, in the present and 
in the future for the whole family. It results 
in malnutrition and early drop-out from 
schools creating a self-perpetuating cycle of 
life from generation to generation. Finally it 
is the psychological frustration resulting from 
the inability of these individuals to do any- 
thing about their deprivation, themselves,. 


Poverty in Canada is widespread. It exists 
in rural as well as in urban areas. It affects 
the white population, Indians, Metis, and 
Eskimos. Its incidence is greatest in the 
Atlantic provinces as well as in sections of 
the other provinces. It is also prevalent in the 
most prosperous areas. 


The specific area of concern respecting 
poverty of this department is with the low- 
income farmers. Throughout its existence, the 
Department of Agriculture has been closely 
associated with rural people and their prob- 
lems. With the expansion of the role of gov- 
ernment, other parts of the government have 
assumed some of the responsibility for the 
solution of rural social and economic prob- 
lems. However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has a vital interest in the formulation 
and implementation of policies and programs 
affecting rural people, in particular those 
directly or indirectly engaged in agriculture. 
Department policy and programs are outlined 
in Section II and current views and consider- 
ations are discussed in Section III. 

The growth of the Canadian economy has 
been spectacular. It has enabled the achieve- 
ment by average Canadians, of very high 
standards of living, while absorbing a large 
number of immigrants. It has a massive pro- 
ductive capacity and has had long periods of 
near full employment. Certain segments of 
the population, however, have not followed 
the mainstream of economic development. 
They constitute the poor in our society. 
Agriculture contributes significantly to eco- 
nomic growth but in spite of this many 
engaged in the industry find themselves in 
economic difficulty. 
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Categories of Poverty. 


Several categories of poverty resulting 
from this economic maladjustment have been 
suggested by the Canadian Welfare Council. 
All these kinds of poverty are either found in 
rural areas or affected by rural conditions, 
but no accurate data on the proportion of 
each are available. These categories are: 


Life-Cycle Poverty—Only a minority of the 
population is earning an income at any given 
time; other people depend on those who are 
actually working or on their accumulated sav- 
ings. Poverty will thus affect people during 
certain periods in their lives; in childhood, 
when they are raising a family of their own, 
and in old age. Family allowances and old age 
security programs are especially designed to 
deal with this type of poverty. 


Depressed Area Poverty—Canada, a vast 
country with large areas of thinly scattered 
population and some regions that depend on 
declining types of economic activity, such as 
coal mining in Nova Scotia, lumbering in 
Eastern Ontario and Quebec, is particularly 
affected by this type of poverty. The hand- 
icaps of isolation are aggravated by the hand- 
icaps of poor education, communications and 
other conditions that affect minority groups, 
as well as conditions that impede integration 
with the national community. 


Crisis Poverty—Unemployment, illness, 
accidents, death of the bread-winner may, 
sharply, although only temporarily, lower the 
levels of living of some people. Social insur- 
ance programs supply strong safeguards 
against crisis poverty but offer little assis- 
tance to those who are not strongly attached 
to the labor force or those who suffer from 
extended illness. 


Poverty Caused by Long Term Dependen- 
cy—Many people will never earn a living 
because they have been physically or mental- 
ly handicapped from birth. Modern medicine 
and technology enable some people to free 
themselves from this type of dependency. The 
Canadian Assistance Pan and other social 
assistance measures protect the “long-term 
dependency” poor against crisis conditions of 
lifelong poverty. 


Inner-City Poverty—In large towns the 
poor people tend to congregate in particular 
areas and ghettos and this concentration is 
likely to lead to a mutual reinforcement of 
social handicaps. These areas usually become 
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a refuge for large numbers displaced from 
agriculture. 


Causes of Rural Poverty 


By and large, agriculture has been the 
main industry in rural areas. Rural poverty 
has been in part caused by past as well as 
present imperfections in the adjustment 
process necessitated by the growth in agricul- 
ture. Historically, agriculture has been char- 
acterized by technological developments 
which have continually led to increases in 
farm size and investment and the substitution 
of capital for labor, and by a slowly expand- 
ing demand for farm products. To maintain 
adequate returns to labor in agriculture it 
was necessary that some farmers adjust their 
farm organizations to the new technology 
while others move out of agriculture. Neither 
the farm adjustment nor _ out-migration 
occurred at a rate sufficient to eliminate low 
incomes in agriculture. On the one hand, 
managerial, capital and institutional constraints 
have restricted the gains from technology 
to a small number of farmers. On the other, 
education, age, personal preferences and 
other reasons inhibited the migration of oth- 
ers. Thus, while a proportion of farmers were 
able to establish efficient and viable opera- 
tions or could do so with some help, a seg- 
ment was trapped in the rural sector unable 
to either establish viable units or leave the 
sector. They constitute the least productive 
workers in rural areas, and receive a modest 
living through farming and off-farm work. In 
many cases they enter the ranks of farm labor- 
ers and other lower rungs of the rural occu- 
pational hierarchy. Moreover, poverty in 
agriculture is compounded by poverty due to 
regional disparities in economic growth. 


Little information is available on the dis- 
persion and magnitude of poverty in rural 
Canada. In the first place there is no common 
agreement on a conceptual and an operational 
or statistical measure of poverty. Poverty is 
both absolute and relative. In an absolute 
sense, the problem is to determine an array 
of cut-off points, based on needs, size of fami- 
lies, their location and other relevant factors, 
which will indicate the proportion of the 
population that would be considered poor. 
The determination of such cut-off points is 
arbitrary but necessary for the formulation of 
programs. 

Poverty is also relative to time and 
individual aspirations. The basket of mini- 
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mum consumer needs considered essential has 
changed from decade to decade. This change 
reflects the technical developments in the 
economy and its movement towards a mass 
consumption society. As the flow, type and 
kinds of goods increase, so does our concep- 
tion of a minimum requirement. Similarly, it 
differs by individual aspirations. Pepin! has 
described the modest wants of back woods- 
men and their life satisfactions as well as 
those of semi-retired farmers who own their 
own farms and engage in modest farming 
operations. By conventional income measures. 
of poverty they would be considered poverty- 
stricken, though individually they may be 
satisfied with their present life because they 


have fewer wants. Recognition of these situa-_ 


tions does not exclude the need for programs 
for the education and training of their 
children. 


Measuring Rural Poverty 


Several statistical measures of poverty have 
been proposed. Among these have been the 
fixed income or poverty line below which 
incomes are considered to be low and the 
construction of family budgets of normal 
items of living and comparing these to the 
existing distribution of incomes to determine 
the proportion of the population that cannot 
purchase the items in the proposed budgets. 
While these measures are conceptually logi- 
cal, difficulties are encountered in the statisti- 
cal measurement of poverty due to limitations. 
of data on incomes and other factors. 


The methods and problems in measuring 
low incomes are adequately documented in 
“Incomes of Canadians”, a monograph pub- 
lished in 1968 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Low income families are defined as 
those families that, on the average, spend 70 
per cent or more of their income on essentials 
such as food, clothing and shelter. According 
to 1961 census figures, about 150,000 of the 
275,000 farm families that depend chiefly on 
farming for their livelihood belong to the 
low-income group; these families account for 
about 550,000 persons. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics defines low income as income 
lower than $1,500 for one person, $2,500 for 
two, $3,000 for three, $3,500 for four and 
$4,000 for five or more persons, in 1961 
dollars. 


1 Pepin, P. Y. Life and Poverty in the Maritimes. 
ARDA Research Report 3, 1967. 
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Buckley and Tihanyi in 1967! combined 
data from the 1958 farm family income sur- 
vey and the 1961 census to provide a picture 
of rural incomes at the beginning of the 
decade. Average urban family income was 
$5,796 compared with farm family income of 
$3,645, 37 per cent less. Forty-four per cent of 
the 1.1 million rural families were “‘poor’— 
two fifths of the rural poor were farm fami- 
lies, three fifths were non-farmers. While 
about a third of the poor farmers resided in 
counties which could be considered as “pock- 
ets of rural poverty”, two-thirds of the hard 
core poor were dispersed in the more pros- 
perous agricultural regions. 


A position paper on low incomes prepared 
for the Federal Task Force on Agriculture’ 
updated these figures and used the 1966 cen- 
sus data to make two estimates of farm pover- 
ty. The first assumed no substantial income 
supplements from off-farm sources and the 
second assumed a $15 per day wage for off- 
farm work and 1958 gross to net income 
ratios. On the first approximation, farms with 
less than $5,000 sales were included in the 
small-farm sector. In 1966, those farms 
accounted for 55 per cent of Canadian farms 
(238,000 out of a total of 430,522) but con- 
tributed only 14 per cent of the country’s 
agricultural production. The value of sales 
originating from this sector was equal to the 
value of sales of 6,000 or so of the largest 
farms. 


Although there was a large concentration of 
the very young (under 25) and very old (over 
60) operators, in this group, men in their 
prime of life constituted the majority. The 
small farm sector embraced 75 per cent of all 
farms in Quebec and in the Atlantic prov- 
inces. But low income farming was not 
confined to these regions. The northern fringe 
of agriculture, which cuts through Ontario 
and the Prairie provinces has income patterns 
closely resembling those of the Atlantic prov- 
inces. According to the position paper on the 
low income sector in Canadian agriculture of 
the Task Force “high poverty concentration 
occurs mainly in fringe areas with grave 
disabilities for agriculture, settled when sub- 


1Buckley H. and E. Tihanyi. Canadian Policies 
for Rural Adjustment. A study of the Economic 
Impact of ARDA, PFRA, and MMRA, 1967. 

2 The Federal Task Force on Agriculture has not 
submitted its final report. References made here 
are to the position papers submitted for discussion 
by the Task Force to the Canadian Agricultural 
Congress, March, 1969. 
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sistence farming was acceptable as a way of 
life. Ease of entry combined with weak 
demand for labor in our industries placed 
many families on the land; government poli- 
cies often lent encouragement. Today, mar- 
ginal farming is practiced in some areas with 
little assistance from other industries; in oth- 
ers, farming has never been more than a 
secondary occupation but is nevertheless part 
of a pattern which yields very low incomes 
from all sources combined”. 


The position paper for the Task Force 
estimated that there were about 170,000 low 
income farmers in 1966 according to the 
second set of assumptions. However, they 
were modified taking into consideration the 
age distribution of farmers (financial respon- 
sibilities decline with age) and the problems 
of estimating income from supplementary 
sources. With reliable data, an educated guess 
of low income farmers was made at about 
120,000. 


The Task Force has not made estimates on 
the extent of poverty in the rural sector as a - 
whole. 


Recognizing Need to Eliminate Poverty 


In Canada, the undertaking of a national 
program to eliminate poverty can be justified 
for two reasons. First, it has been recognized 
that poverty does not result from an individu- 
al’s own making but is due to conditions 
largely beyond his control. It is mainly the 
lack of opportunities resulting from imperfec- 
tions in the economic, social and political 
environment. Secondly, although individual- 
ism has been ingrained in the Canadian 
value system, the Darwinian concept of 
survival of the fittest has never been 
accepted as a political ethic in the conduct of 
government. Hence the burden of low 
incomes and of adjustment to economic, 
political, technological and other changes 
that, even in earlier periods was not usually 
placed on the individual and his family, is 
now gradually becoming a national concern of 
the state. With the national endowment of 
resources, there is no question that technical- 
ly it is possible for all segments of the popu- 
lation to achieve a socially acceptable level of 
living. The achievement of this goal has to be 
recognized by our citizens as a matter of 
social justice and not of charity. 


Specific Characteristics of Rural Poverty 


Because of its distinctive characteristics 
poverty in rural areas calls for special pro- 
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grams and lines of action which will differ 
from those designed for urban areas. The 
incidence of poverty is greater in the rural 
areas. Of the total poor, about 62 per cent are 
found in metropolitan and other urban areas 
and about 38 per cent in the rural areas. 
However, 45.9 per cent of rural families are 
poor compared with 16 per cent and 26 per 
cent of families in metropolitan centres and 
other urban areas, respectively. Average 
incomes of farmers, trappers, hunters, fisher- 
men, miners, and other occupations who are 
concentrated in rural areas are very much 
lower than those of occupations in other sec- 
tors of the economy. In 1961, the average 
annual income of farm workers was $3,567; 
loggers $3,910; and fishermen, trappers and 
hunters was $3,342; while the average for all 
occupations was $6,815. In addition, incomes 
among these occupations are distributed ine- 
qually, compared with those of professional 
people. 


The production phase of the agricultural 
industry is still composed of a relatively large 
number of individual and independent farm 
operators, despite an average yearly rate of 
decline of 2.2 per cent in farm numbers in the 
1961-66 period. Farms are generally widely 
dispersed with wide differences in farm size, 
type and capabilities, both within and among 
regions. While a great deal of change has 
taken place through intensification, specializa- 
tion and farm enlargement, resulting in 64.3 
per cent of all occupied farms being classified 
as commercial in 1966 as compared with 37.7 
per cent in 1951, a large proportion are in the 
income grouping bordering the break-off 
point of $2,500 annual sales of farm products. 
In addition, the incidence of small farms 
shows a marked regional variation resulting 
in a concentration of poverty conditions in 
certain areas. 

Incomes in rural communities are to a large 
extent dependent on the production and mar- 
keting of agricultural products. Not only is 
agricultural production subject to uncertainty 
of weather but prices of farm factors and 
farm products are largely determined outside 
agriculture, except when commodities become 
the object of bargaining through contract 
farming and marketing boards. In all sectors 
of industry, monetary and_ fiscal policies, 
administered prices, and labor unions have 
tended to eliminate fluctuations in incomes 
resulting from cycles in business activity. 
Such a situation does not exist in agriculture. 
The relative earnings of agriculture depend 
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on a host of factors which are beyond the 
farmers’ control. 


Rural communities have lost a large segment 
of their organizational political and social 
leadership through migration. In general, 
many of the low income rural communities do 
not have the resources and services required 
for economic and social development and to 
eliminate poverty conditions. 


With the continuing shrinking of the rural 
population its voice in national affairs has 
diminished. There is a danger that the spokes- 
men for the rural population do not articulate 
the interests of the poor in rural areas. With 
their reduced importance, they may tend to 
ally with other non-rural groups with similar 
interests. As representatives of the poor, per 
se, are rarely elected to political office, the 
government usually has to articulate the 
views of the poor. 


As most occupations in urban areas are cov- 
ered by minimum wage legislation, the least 
productive workers tend to accumulate into 
occupations that are exempted. These occupa- 
tions are those mainly in rural areas, such as 
farm laborers. Inevitably they lack education 
or any training, and are in the older age 
groups. They also include Indians and Metis. 


Finally, many rural communities are geo- 
graphically dispersed. They are located at 
considerable distances from urban centres, 
seats of governments, major highways, and 
often from betier schools and hospitals. Gov- 
ernment programs and their implementing 
offices are located in urban areas away from 
the reach of rural poor. Often, the need has 
been not for more training programs but for 
effective methods to communicate the existing 
ones to the rural people. 


Section II 


CURRENT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE PROGRAMS AND THEIR RELATION 
TO RURAL POVERTY 


Through the years a great number and 
variety of assistance programs for farmers at 
all economic levels have been established and 
carried forward in the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. These have ranged from the 
early assistance to settlers for development 
purposes and efforts to offset regional agricul- 
tural disadvantage to current programs for 
production and marketing assistance, price 
and income maintenance, supplementary 
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income assistance and emergency relief, and 
research, education and extension. 


The policies and programs of the Depart- 
ment are directed to the agricultural industry 
as a whole, with major emphasis on efficiency 
in the commercial sector. They are, however, 
also directed to policies and programs of 
resource adjustment and alternative use of 
land and to the rehabilitation of disadvan- 
taged rural people. This latter category of 


programs might be regarded as “economic 
opportunity” and “income security” types 
rather than wholly anti-poverty, as such. 


However, nearly all departmental programs 
produce benefits which, in some degree, flow 
to disadvantaged rural people. 


There are three broad classes of farmers in 
Canada, including: (a) the commercial farm- 
ers who operate economically viable units, (b) 
the low-income farmers who could _be- 
come economically successful if they were 
provided with adequate resources, and 
(c) the farmers operating under economic and 
social conditions that preclude any real 
chance of future success. Poverty conditions 
affect farmers in the third class the most but 
they also restrain farmers in the second class 
to a significant extent. 


Prominent in the settlement eras were 
provisions for homestead and preemption 
aspects of easy access to land, a national poli- 
cy of transportation and immigration, and 
agricultural assistance accompanying Western 
expansion. While these policies and programs 
Were concerned more with survival of 
agriculture as an element in colonial estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the industry as 
a favourable investment frontier for the com- 
mercial sector of the economy, they certainly 
helped to promote rural welfare. 


_ In the early part of the century the main 
phases of agricultural policy continued to be 
directed to land settlement and transportation 
through railway construction with some 
emphasis on public agricultural credit, pro- 
‘duction assistance and disaster relief. This 
indicated some balance in relative welfare for 
this sector of the economy as compared with 
labor and industry. In the case of the Prairie 


Provinces specific concern was generated for 


the welfare of both rural farm and rural non- 

farm segments of the population during the 

depression period of the 1930’s. This also 

involved the first attempt at government 

assistance for moving and relocation of 

drought stricken farmers and for wholesale 
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disaster relief. These conditions forced the 
assumption by the federal government of 
financial obligations beyond existing jurisdic- 
tional responsibility as far as social welfare 
problems were concerned. It resulted later in 
a major piece of federal resource legislation 
directed to the restoration of agriculture and 
rehabilitation of farmers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces in the form of the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act (PFRA). This legislation 
and the work done by this organization is 
well known and needs no further elaboration 
at this time to Honourable Senators. 


The growth in general welfare policy has 
been reinforced in its agricultural setting by 
the development of further federal agricultur- 
al policy with anti-poverty spin-off. These 
include the PFRA program already men- 
tioned, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
(PFAA) and the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Act (MMRA). Measures of a 
more profound economic and social nature 
include the Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (ARDA) and comparable measures 
of other federal departments and branches 
applicable to rural areas. A very brief review 
of other associated federal developmental and 
rehabilitation programs bearing on rural 
poverty is found in Appendix A. All these 
policies and programs have been complement- 
ed by provincial government efforts to assist 
rural people. In some cases these efforts have 
been coordinated and shared on a cooperative 
basis. Changes and development of new fed- 
eral agricultural programs have occurred 
with important changes in the structure of 
the industry, as technological changes took 
place, and a new market situations devel- 
oped. While the emphasis of these measures 
has direct application and orientation to pro- 
duction and productivity problems of all 
farmers, indirectly they have a strong bearing 
on the economic and social aspects of the 
small and low-income farmers and of rural 
communities and infrastructure. The social 
welfare of these measures is difficult if not 
impossible to measure. A large number of 
federal agricultural programs were especially 
designed for the agricultural industry but also 
give extra support to disadvantaged areas 
and to disadvantaged people in rural areas. 
With provincial programs they give a broad 
overlay of rural welfare support. 


Production Assistance 


Production assistance has been directed 
through programs towards the improvement 
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of livestock and crop production. Government 
funds have helped to improve livestock, 
introduce new crops and varieties and new 
types of implements for farm purposes. Pro- 
grams have been developed to assist farmers 
with foundation or breeding stocks, to safe- 
guard animal and plant health and to stimu- 
late better husbandry through example and 
participation in competition. Government pro- 
grams continue to emphasize disease control, 
increase in yields and quality improvement 
As an example, expenditures of this depart- 
ment for the prevention and control of live- 
stock .diseases, not including research, are 
more than $7 million annually, and other 
livestock production oriented programs 
excluding quality premiums amount to more 
than $2 million annually. 

In the case of crop improvement, govern- 
ment assistance includes the control and 
eradication of diseases, the breeding and dis- 
tribution of new seed varieties and the regu- 
lation of the quality of inputs of farm produc- 
tion such as fertilizers. In addition a major 
contribution is the extensive research pro- 
gram of the department in all parts of the 
country and financial assistance for projects 
at universities and elsewhere. 


Grants continue to be made to organiza- 
tions whose aim is to promote improvements 
in agriculture. The list of recipients is exten- 
sive and includes organizations concerned 
with field crops, fruits and vegetables, farm- 
ers’ and women’s institutes, livestock, 4H 
clubwork for boys and girls, and agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions. 

In the resource development field, mention 
has already been made of early government 
policies to encourage settlement and subse- 
quent development of lands for agricultural 
purposes such as homesteads and _ pre- 
emption. As settlement neared its completion, 
government programs were instituted to 
encourage soil and water conservation, drain- 
age and flood protection, and irrigation. The 
major organization in this area, PFA (also 
ARDA) has had a significant influence on 
agriculture in the prairie region in terms of 
rehabilitation and utilization of land through 
community pastures and resettlement. In the 
Maritimes, under Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Administration (MMRA), dykes 
have been built to protect and reclaim 
marshlands. 


Programs of assistance under the Agricul- 
tural and Rural Development Act (ARDA), 
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have the purpose of consolidating and enlarg- 
ing farm units. Problems of inadequate farm 
size relate back to mistakes in land settlement 
and to inability of small farm operators to 
adjust to new economic conditions. Associated 
resource use aspects include programs to con- 
vert inappropriately used or poor crop lands 
to other alternative uses such as grazing, 
foresiry and recreation. Honourable Senators 
will recall that this legislation was enacted 
afier extensive enquiry by the Special Com- 
mittee of this Senate on Land Use in Canada. 
ARDA was established first in the Canada. 
Department of Agriculture and embodied 
some of the resource oriented features of 
PFRA as well as certain economic and social 
guidelines of the above mentioned Senate 
Land Use Committee and the Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference of 1961. Activities 
under the special Fund for Rural Economic 
Development (FRED) place a stronger and 
more specific social focus on disadvantaged 
low income segments of rural areas in terms 
of a total resource approach, including the 
human resource. 


Farm Credit 


Since 1927 the federal government has been 
active in making credit more readily availa- 
ble to the farmer. Before that date the major 
sources of farm credit were mortgage, loan) 
and insurance companies. In addition, some: 
provinces organized credit agencies for loan- 
ing purposes to farmers. Increased federal 
activity in agricultural mortgage lending 
started in 1959 when the Farm Credit Corpo- 
ration replaced the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board. Other sources of federal credit has 
been available since 1942 in the case of the 
Veteran’s Land Act and through a guarantee 
of bank loans since 1944 under the Farm, 
Improvement Loans Act. With increased 
demands for capital to establish and operate 
economic farm units in the 1950’s some prov- 
inces became active again in the field but in. 
most cases they have recently vacated the 
field. 


The Farm Credit Corporation has become 
the major government source of long term 
farm credit for farm expansion, mechaniza- 
tion and modernization. In addition to the 
Veteran’s Land Act and the Farm Improve-_ 
ment Loans Act, other government agencies 
including the Industrial Development Bank 
and the Central Housing and Mortgage Cor-. 
poration, have made a limited contribution to 
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farmers’ credit needs. The Farm Credit Cor- 
poration has been highly successful in adjust- 
ing ils program to the changing financial 
needs of commercial farmers. The superviso- 
ry services provided in conjunction with part 
III loans are the forerunner of a type of farm 
management service which it is expected will 
find general application in the future. It is 
felt, however, that there is a need for a sepa- 
rate credit program for potentially commer- 
cial or low income farms. In the case of these 
farms, which are usually of small size, a suit- 
able supervised farm credit program for 
developmental purposes is probably of great- 
er need than any other type of program in 
aiding farm adjustment and enlargement. The 
Veteran’s Land Act with the assistance of a 
staff of supervisors has been relatively 
successful in building up many small farms 
into large and viable economic units. This 
suggests the ability of such farms to expand 
and adjust satisfactorily and to provide an 
adequaie level of living under adequate credit 
and management supervision. 


Farm credit needs have expanded greatly 
with increased farm size and specialization. 
An increasing volume of inputs, a greater 
proportion of which are paid for in cash and 
produced off the farm, are combined differ- 
ently and more efficiently than in the past to 
produce a greater volume of farm products. 
Labor inputs have declined and been replaced 
by increased investments in machinery. Other 
capital inputs such as fertilizers, lime, pesti- 
cides and purchased feed and seed have risen 
spectacularly. 


More credit will be needed and credit 
constraints, especially those relating to equi- 
ty, will have to be relaxed if low-income 
farms are to be transformed into income 
' generating, efficiently operated commercial 
farms. Large doses of capital could be inject- 
ed in the areas of agricultural poverty to 
insure a greater and better utilization of 
resources for national economic progress and 
to build up opportunities for the local 
residents. Capital is needed to train surplus 
farm labor and to transfer that labor to non- 
farm types of employment; it is also needed 
to provide managerial expertise and the 
productive equipment required for the devel- 
opment of larger farm businesses. 


A relevant amendment to farm credit legis- 
lation at the present parliamentary session, 
which has economic and social aspects for the 
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disadvantaged segment of the rural economy, 
is the provisions for long term loans to Indi- 
ans on reserves. This will provide the same 
services to Indians as to other farmers to 
assist in developing farm businesses. It is also 
anticipated that the provisions of the Farm 
Machinery Syndicates Credit Act will be 
extended to farmer syndicates on Indian 
reserves. The long term loans under the Farm 
Credit Act will be guaranteed by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and under certain spe- 
cial conditions in the case of the Farm Machi- 
nery Syndicates Act. 


Unemployment 
Compensation 


Insurance and Workmen’s 


Two other measures affecting the welfare 
of farm workers are now available. These 
measures are found in programs administered 
by the federal and provincial departments of 
labor and are being increasingly applied to 
the agricultural industry. Since April 1, 1967, 
unemployment insurance coverage has been 
extended to workers in horticulture and 
agriculture. This protection applies on a com- 
pulsory basis to all farmers hiring insurable 
employees. Farm workers thus receive the 
same protection as industrial workers in the 
event of involuntary unemployment. In the 
province of Ontario (since 1966) coverage of 
farm workers under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is mandatory. 
It provides compensation to workers if 
injured by accident at work, or disabled by 
certain diseases. In the other provinces, 
except Quebec and Saskatchewan, limited 
coverage for farm workers is available upon 
application. 


Agricultural Marketing 


In the field of agricultural marketing, gov- 
ernment assistance is provided with respect 
to the provision of grading and inspection 
services of farm products as well as the con- 
trol of marketing facilities for livestock and 
erop products. In most instances, these form 
an integral part of the production process, 
even though performed outside the farm 
boundaries. In addition, market promotion is 
a valuable government service which has an 
effect on the prices received by the farmer. 
However, government assistance with respect 
to the processes of markets and marketing 
efficiency has only a modest application and 
utility for the low-income farmer because of 
his limited volume of production. 
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Management Assistance 


There are a substantial number of low- 
income farmers that are unable to adjust the 
farm business and to cope with economic and 
social problems encountered. They remain in 
agriculture and, without technical and finan- 
cial assistance, are unable to benefit from 
technological advances. A major restraint 
other than inadequate resources, small scale 
of operation, and lack of credit, is their ina- 
bility to organize and manage their agricul- 
tural farm business. For this group of farmers 
for whom there is a chance of improving 
their lot in agriculture, or have potential, and 
for commercial farmers, the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in conjunction with the 
provinces has developed a comprehensive and 
uniform mail-in farm account and data sys- 
tem (CANFARM) which has an important 
application for their managerial problems. By 
keeping farm records and by the analysis of 
these accounts through the use of computers, 
farmers can be provided with a financial pic- 
ture of their farm business and a comparison 
with other farms. This can pin-point the 
major farm weaknesses. In the case of small 
and low-income farms, simple financial 
records of costs and returns for each enter- 
prise will show which parts of the farm are 
making money or not, and why. This kind of 
program with some consultative services has 
the potential to increase farm income, 
improve farm practices and the decision mak- 
ing ability of farm operators. The system is 
on a pilot basis at present but is expected to 
be completely operational throughout the 
country in 1970. This type of service can be a 
means of combatting the lack of or raising the 
low level of aspiration of low-income farmers 
through involvement, study and analysis of 
their individual farm businesses. 


Price and Income Maintenance 


After World War II there was a strong 
demand by farmers for direct government 
intervention in providing floor prices for farm 
products. It had its basis in the use and 
experience of administered price ceilings dur- 
ing the war, and an agitation on the part of 
farmers for “parity” prices to provide a 
greater purchasing power and income for 
agriculture comparable with those of urban 
workers and entrepreneurs. 

Other means to achieve the goals of price 


stability and equitable income distribution 
include producer marketing boards and pro- 
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grams, and supplementary income assistance. 
It is sufficient to mention here the long list of 
agencies and programs which have been 
developed by the Department of Agriculture 
and used to achieve price and income mainte- 
nance. These include the Agricultural Price 
Support Board (the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board since 1958); the Agricultural Products 
Board; the Canadian Dairy Commission; and 
a number of supplementary income assistance 
programs. These latter programs have provid- 
ed freight and storage subsidies for livestock 
feed grain; payment for low crop yields to 
farmers in areas of the Prairie Provinces and 
in the Peace River block of British Columbia 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; and 
insurance against crop losses in participating 
provinces under the Crop Insurance Act. 


The federal government has also helped to 
alleviate distressed farm conditions resulting 
from adverse weather. These include the 
acreage payments to Western Grain Produ- 
cers to meet cash difficulties and freight assis- 
tance on corn to the Atlantic Provinces. Fed- 
eral-provincial emergency activities include 
compensation assistance to prairie farmers 
unable to harvest their crops in 1959; a forage 
bank program in 1961-62; seed oats transpor- 
tation assistance in 1962; compensation for 
crop losses due to adverse weather in 1965-67; 
livestock emergency feeding programs 
extended since 1957. 

The low-income or small farmers have 
shared in all these price and income mainte- 
nance programs that represent, in the main, 
income transfer payments. These payments 
have been of real help in providing relief and 
adding to the welfare of the most unfortunate 
farmers. This is not to say, however, that 
some programs have not deterred or tended 
to postpone rather than promote desirable 
resource use adjustments, essential to the 
long term economic well-being of the indus- 
try. In one case, e.g. eggs, the price support 
program established a ceiling on the volume 
of the product for which payment could be 
made. Thus incidence of the income payment 
favored the small producer and to this extent 
the payments have a welfare aspect. 


Research 


Since the establishment of our experimen- 
tal farm system in 1887, the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been intensively 
concerned with production research work. 
Federal research in Agriculture is carried out 
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at more than 60 centres across Canada. In 
addition, the National Research Council and 
the Agricultural and Rural Development 
Administration undertake research related to 
Agriculture. In sum total, the agricultural 
research effort of the federal government in 
1966 was 68 per cent, the universities 23.5 per 
cent, and the provincial government’s effort 


was 8.5 per cent of all Canadian agricultural 


research in terms of man years. The research 
program of the Department has been one of 
the strongest features of the federal govern- 
ment’s policy in agriculture. It has been re- 
sponsible for major advances in productivity. 


The provincial governmental agricultural 
research activity is closely associated with the 
agricultural extension program. The research 
activities of the two levels of government 
complement each other and help to make the 
results of research applicable to farmers oper- 
ating different types of farms in different 
regions. There is an understanding and a 
meeting of minds between the various 
research agencies and workers which result 
in the coordination of research effort. One 
important example of cooperation in research 
is the soil survey work by the two levels of 
government and the universities. Information 
gathered forms the basis for other scientific 
work and for advisory services to farmers in 
soil management and land use programs. 
Since a large number of small and low- 
income farmers have farms located on poor 
land, this soil survey work has particular 
value for the finding of crop limitations and 
for recommendations as to appropriate soil 
management practices. 


Research on the social and economic prob- 
lems of agriculture is mostly done by the 
Economics Branch which carries on: (a) pro- 
duction studies relating to farm costs and 
income, resource use, and farm organization, 
management and finance; (b) marketing stud- 
ies concerning market planning and develop- 
ment, demand and supply of agricultural 
products; world agriculture and world trade 
in agricultural products, and co-operation. 
The meagre part of the Canadian research 
dollar spent for work in economics and in 
sociology is becoming the cause of some con- 
cern in the Department and in the whole 
agricultural industry. As late as 1966, only 
8.1 per cent of the money spent for agricul- 
tural research in Canada was allotted to 
economics and sociology. Separate figures for 
agricultural sociology alone would indicate 
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that research in this scientific discipline is 
very inadequate. The Department is well 
aware of and wants to correct this situation 
by broadening its economic and sociological 
research base and by a better coordination 
and integration of research programs. 


The Agricultural and Rural Development 
Act enables the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to become partners in undertaking 
physical, social and economic research projects 
designed to solve the problems of our rural 
communities. A major ARDA project consists 
of an inventory of Canada’s land resources, in 
which the provinces are participating. A wide 
range of social studies have been made with 
respect to the problems of small, non-com- 
mercial farms, in rural poverty, social 
involvement and levels of social and economic 
aspirations. 


Education 


Our young Canadians receive their educa- 
tion through universal elementary, public and 
secondary school systems operated under the .- 
authority and responsibility of each province. 
In recent years, the federal government has 
made grants to the provinces under various 
fiscal arrangements to meet the increasing 
costs of education. These grants benefit col- 
leges, universities, technical and vocational 
schools. Of particular relevance to rural res- 
idents is the provision of technical and voca- 
tional training to prepare young people for 
both agricultural and non-agricultural em- 
ployment. Vocational training is also provided 
for adults when such training is likely to 
increase their earning capacity or employ- 
ment opportunities. Federal financial partici- 
pation is provided by the Department of 
Manpower under the Adult Occupational 
Training Act of 1967, through payments for 
courses offered by provincial technical and 
other schools, and by industry. This is dis- 
cussed further in Appendix A. 


The relatively low level of formal education 
achieved by the majority of farm operators is 
a matter of real concern. In 1961, only 29 per 
cent of farm operators had more than elemen- 
tary school education in comparison with 75 
per cent of those engaged in managerial occu- 
pations elsewhere in the economy. Only 32 
per cent of the farmers and farm workers had 
nine or more years of formal education. 
Enrolment in vocational agricultural training 
courses has remained relatively stable despite 
the apparent need for this type of training. 
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‘The Economic Council of Canada in its fifth 
annual review shows how a better education 
is essential for those who wish to stay in 
farming but need to adopt modern and 
efficient production techniques and manage 
larger farm units, and use the productive 
resources at their disposal to yield the max- 
imum payoff. 


Social studies of rural Canada point to edu- 
cational disparities among certain regions. 
One study* shows that while the non-farm 
element of the rural population has been 
more similar in many facets to the urban 
population than the agricultural, there are 
nevertheless several characteristics of the 
rural, non-farm people that borrow more 
from the rural than from the urban milieu. 
As for educational endeavors, though, Whyte 
found that the proportion of the rural non- 
farm population going to school was smaller 
than that of the rural farm people regardless 
of age. 


Extension 


Agricultural extension in Canada is usually 
regarded as a responsibility of the provinces. 
The Canada Department of Agriculture is, 
nevertheless, a very active participant in 
extension work and its activities in that field 
are greatly appreciated by farmers. This 
situation has evolved partly from evident 
needs and from the availability of scientific 
and technical agricultural knowledge in fed- 
eral agricultural branches and agencies, and 
partly from the development of specific and 
formal arrangements with the provinces to 
the mutual advantage of each level of 
government. 


The research conducted by the federal 
department into the physical, economic and 
sociological problems of the agricultural 
industry and of agribusiness oftentimes 
serves as preliminaries to the formulation of 
programs and policies and, because of that, 
officers of the department are expected to 
maintain close and constant contacts with 
farm people. Inspection, grading and regula- 
tory services cannot come to full fruition 
without some extension work. The more or 
less mutual obligations and interests have 
thus resulted in cooperation between federal 
and provincial government workers in exten- 
sion and other aspects of the industry. This 


+ Rural Canada in Transition. Donald R. Whyte. 
Chapter I, page 68. Agricultural Economics Research 
Council of Canada. 
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has been formalized through various commit- 
tees which meet at least annually to formu- 
late recommendations to farmers. There is 
also one overall national committee, the 
Canadian Agricultural Services Co-ordinating 
Committee, which deals with the broad re- 
sponsibilities and functions of agricultural 
extension and its services. 


Agricultural representatives throughout the 
country are undoubtedly the people who do 
the most to bring the knowledge and recom- 
mendations of the departments of agriculture 
to the farmer. These officials endeavor to find 
practical solutions to agricultural production 
problems; they concern themselves with farm 
labor and natural resource problems; encour- 


age the setting-up and activities of youth club — 


work; and in a general way assume responsi- 
bility for the carrying-out of provincial 
agricultural programs. In recent years, he has 
been increasingly concerned with farm man- 
agement and with the economic and social 
problems of his community or area. In some 
provinces the trend is now towards a broad- 
ening of the extension program, to include 
both rural farm and rural non-farm people. 
The agricultural representative participates in 
the work of local rural development commit- 
tees, either as an advisor or as a resource 
leader. He can thus broaden the sphere of his 
technical and scientific influence, and use his 


knowledge of economics and sociology to 


improve the lot of rural people working at a 
disadvantage. Unfortunately, however, his in- 
fluence is somewhat restrained by his inability 
to reach all local farmers, either because of 
their large number or because of the indiffer- 


ence of too many farmers. Several studies — 


have shown that less than half of the farmers 
even meet their agricultural representative. 
As a result they tend to serve farmers of a 


relatively high ducational level and those | 


located on relatively high income farms. 


SECTION III 


A REORIENTATION OF POVERTY POLICY | 
FOR THE FARM 


AND PROGRAMS 
POPULATION 


Canadian agricultural policy is designed to 


improve the efficiency and competitiveness of 
agriculture, protecting the farmer against 
wide fluctuations in prices and unfair compe- 
tition from other countries, enhancing his 
ability to protect himself against natural 


disasters, and promoting the development om ' 


adequate marketing structures. 
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_ Technological advances have brought about 
rapid changes in agriculture and the pace is 
likely to be maintained or accelerated in the 
future. The rapid decline in the number of 
farms, a large number of which are in the 
low-income category, and the large increase 
in farm size and capitalization are a strong 
indication of the tempo of adjustment. Cur- 
rent agricultural programs help to attain the 
‘adjustments to technological change through 
such facilities as research, credit and adviso- 
ry services. 

the 


Canadian Farmers and 


Poverty 


Problem of 


A large number of farmers have been una- 
ble to adjust their farming operations to yield 
an adequate income and to cope with their 
economic and social problems. These prob- 
lems include physical, institutional, education- 
al, locational and human restraints, poor 
health and age. With the trend to increased 
scale and specialization in agriculture, the 
economic disparity among farmers has wid- 
ened and now permits a fairly clear distinction 
into three broad groups. These three groups 
of farmers may be classed as (a) commercial 
farmers, (b) those with the potential to 
become commercial farmers, and (c) poverty 
farmers. This classification is based on the 
assumption that farmers depend solely on 
income received from farming operations. 
While a relatively large proportion of the 
farmers of the poverty class are found in 
certain well-defined depressed areas, the 
majority are dispersed in the most prosperous 
agricultural areas. The incidence of poverty 
among the farm population is much wider 
than generally is conceded. 


’ On the basis of this classification, it is reason- 
able to suggest a separation of agricultural 
policies and programs for each broad econom- 
ic class of farmer with a particular focus 
toward the potentially commercial farmer 
affected by low farm income. 


The chief requirement for a_ successful 
poverty program is a whole hearted commit- 
ment to the goal of improving the welfare of 
those people who now suffer economic or 
social privation. Poverty programs must assist 
all people who have the potential to become 
as economically self-sufficient as possible and 
provide a reasonable level of living for those 
who are not employable. A major commit- 
ment of financial and technical services is 
essential. 
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The low-income problem of many Canadian 
farmers and rural residents cannot be solved 
in a short period of time nor will a single 
massive program solve the problem. Poverty 
has many causes, manifestations and facets. 
To assist the rural poor appropriate programs 
must be tailored to their specific problems. 
The emphasis of government programs should 
be on breaking the poverty cycle and guaran- 
teeing that the youth do not have to live lives 
of misery and privation. 


The removal of the causes of poverty must 
be the chief goal of an anti-poverty program. 
People are poor usually because they are 
incapable of competing in society. They lack 
the personal skills, training, knowledge or 
motivation required to operate a successful 
enterprise or hold a job that will guarantee 
them a reasonable income. Some farmers are 
poor even though they have the personal 
abilities but lack adequate land, capital and 
managerial assistance. 


Role of the 
Involvement 


Department and Program 


The primary role of he Department of 
Agriculture in solving the low-income prob- 
lems of Canadian farmers is to develop and 
implement programs for those farmers who 
have the capacity to become commercial 
farmers. These are the farmers with the abili- 
ty to make needed adjustments and to expand 
their farm businesses. The secondary role is 
to assist in the war on poverty and the devel- 
opment and evaluation of programs for farm- 
ers wishing to find full or part-time off-farm 
employment. These programs would be 
administered by such federal departments as 
the Departments of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion and of Regional Economic Expansion and 
by provincial Departments of Education, 
Agriculture and Natural Resources. 


The Department has a third role to play in 
alleviating rural poverty. Many rural people 
because of age, poor health or physical and 
mental disability are not employable. These 
people require assistance and now are helped 
by means of general welfare programs such 
as old age assistance, disability pensions and 
family allowances. The Department has a re- 
sponsibility to speak for these people and to be 
consulted in the development and administra- 
tion of general welfare programs. The needs 
of rural people do not always coincide with 
those of urban people, The Department 
should be prepared to provide information 
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and consultative services to other federal 
departments when welfare programs are 
being developed. 

This approach would result in a sorting of 
programs for farm people, such as the con- 
tinuation of current agricultural programs 
applicable to the commercial farmer segment; 
programs for those who wish to farm and 
have the physical and financial resources, 
along with potential and ability necessary to 


Type of Individual 


A. Commercial farmers and Provide 
potential commercial farm- 
ers with current low incomes 
but wishing to continue in 


farming. 


selling. 


Type of Programs 


information, 
it, management, assistance, 
technical training and coun- 
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bring their farms up to a viable state; pro- 
grams for those who seek employment in the 
non-farm sector; and programs for those who 
are unemployable. The Department’s degree 
of responsibility for and involvement in these 
types of programs varies from complete re- 
sponsibility, planning and administration in 
the first to consultation only in the execution 
of the last. The areas of responsibility of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture may be 
illustrated in the following manner:— 


Role of Department 


Plan, initiate and administer 
most programs. In case of 
retraining, cooperate with 
provincial governments and 
other federal departments. 


cred- 


Continue inspection and reg- 
ulatory services. 


B. Farmers seeking off-farm 
employment. 


Counselling. 


Providing leadership in rural 
counselling. 


Job training programs. 


Job placement 
and mobility allowance. 


C. Non-employable. 


Functions and Duties of Rural Counsellors 


To carry out the functions which are addi- 
tional to present programs presented in the 
above outline, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture would require the services of 
persons with economic and sociological train- 
ing. They would be responsible for develop- 
ing, supervising and carrying on a program 
which would promote technical and economic 
adjustments and provide consultative and 
coordinating services for programs adminis- 
tered in other departments. A major function 
would be to ensure that the interests of low- 
income farmers are given due consideration 
in the development and implementation of 
programs. They would see that counselling 
services and information are provided te 
disadvantaged farm people to enable these 
individuals to make decisions on future 
courses of action. 


General welfare programs. 


assistance Advise other federal depart- 
ments and agencies on ap- 


propriate needs. 


Advise appropriate federal 
and provincial departments 
on needs of rural people. 
Coordinate to see that pro- 
grams are applicable and 
adequate. 


The above group would coordinate the 
activities of a core of rural field officers, 
whose duties would be to do individual coun- 
selling and provide information to rural peo- 
ple. These officers would complement the work 
of the agricultural representative. The rural 
information officers would have no adminis- 
trative responsibilities but would serve as the 
information link between rural people and 
the programs of government at all levels. 
They would co-operate with local, provincial 
and other federal agencies to ensure that 
rural people are aware of the opportunities 
offered by available programs, and consult 
with rural leaders such as municipal officers, 
bank managers, and officials of agricultural 
co-operatives and other farm organizations, as 
an effective way to elicit community support. 
Their role would be one of consulting with 
rural people in order to help them identify 
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their problems, choose alternatives and make 
decisions. The Task Force on Agriculture has 
pointed out that farmers are often unaware of 
the programs presently available in regard to 
retraining and there is no one person they 
can contact to get information on all pro- 
grams. A secondary but very valuable role of 
the rural information officer would be to 
report back to administrators on the reasons 
why more people are not utilizing present 
programs and suggest how the programs 
might be improved. This feed-back function 
is now lacking on an organized basis. No gov- 
ernment program to reduce poverty will be 
successful if effective two-way communication 
is not established between the administration 
and the poor. 


Department Assistance Guidelines for Low- 
Income Farmers 


In a reorientation of Departmental policy a 
number of specific guidelines that would 
assist marginal farms could be continued, ini- 
tiated or strengthened by the Department. 
The purpose of these guidelines is to: 


1. Differentiate between adjustment 
programs and welfare programs. Keep 
these two types of programs separate and 
regularly evaluate each in terms of its 
specific objectives. 


2. Provide information regarding new 
technology and farm management assis- 
tance to those who want to increase the 
scale and efficiency of their operations. 
Programs such as CANFARM, the farm 
management advisory service, and farm 
management training should be empha- 
sized. 


3. Continue to provide credit, crop 
insurance and production recording sys- 
tems such as Record of Performance 
(ROP). 


4. Assist in the process of structural 
adjustment with respect to small or low- 
income farms with potential. For those 
farmers who are in the normal retirement 
age bracket, a voluntary retirement pro- 
gram could be considered. At present, 21 
per cent of the Canadian farm population 
are 60 years and over. A large proportion 
of farmers in this age group have insuffi- 
cient amounts or inappropriate quality of 
land and other resources to yield a satis- 
factory income and level of living. 


Such a program to provide for early 
retirement of older farmers is needed in 
* Canada. This: could involve the purchase 


oO 
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of their farms and land use adjustments, 
either for consolidation and assembly into 
remaining viable economic farm units 
operated by qualified farmers, or land 
diversion to alternative non-agricultural 
uses when inappropriate for crop use. At 
the same time, the program could pro- 
vide a guaranteed minimum annual 
income from a revolving retirement fund 
made up of the purchase price of such 
farms and an annual government budget. 
This would be in addition to retirement 
income received under the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan and Old Age Assistance pro- 
grams. Such a program administered by 
this Department in consultation with 
other federal departments and the prov- 
inces could be voluntary. Participating 
farmers could have the privilege of 
retaining the farm buildings for continu- 
ing residential use and the raising of gar- 
den produce and other perquisites. 


Types of Assistance of Other Departments for 
Those Leaving Agriculture 


Types of associated federal assistance 
which are needed by farmers wishing to find 
alternative employment especially designed 
to: 


1. Provide training and retraining for 
all who want to qualify themselves for 
non-farm jobs, regardless of age or 
length of time since they left school. 


2. Provide relocation assistance and 
guidance to those who have the skills or 
job experience necessary to compete for 
employment in other areas. 


3. Extend resource adjustment efforts 
so that land is put to its best use and 
arrange for farmers who want to either 
seek off-farm work or reach retirement 
age to do so. 

4. Encourage the creation of non-farm 
jobs in selected rural areas by compre- 
hensive planning, zoning, financial incen- 
tives, capital grants or other induce- 
ments. In cases where there is a long and 
close attachment to a local community 
little is to be gained from moving people 
from rural to urban areas. If resources 
are available to create employment with- 
in commuting distance this should be 
done since it reduces dislocation, allows 
people to remain in familiar social envi- 
ronment, and does not add to urban 
problems. 
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Domestic Food Aid Programs 


Consideration could be given to the devel- 
opment of both emergency and long term 
food distribution programs which would guar- 
antee that those suffering from malnutrition 
in Canada have access to adequate food. Such 
programs would benefit both low-income citi- 
zens and Canadian farmers. Specific types of 
programs which could be investigated include 
school lunch programs, milk programs, food 
stamp programs and general commodity dis- 
tribution programs. All of these programs 
have been utilized in other countries and 
appear to have merit. 


One aspect of poverty throughout the coun- 
try in which the Canada Department of 
Agriculture could play a major role in 
alleviating the situation, is with respect to 
improvement in diets and expansion of food 
consumption. The enlargement of the food 
buying ability of needy families could be 
served through the development of domestic 
food aid programs. They assure that those 
suffering from malnutrition have access to 
adequate food. 


Domestic food aid programs: are of two 
basic types, those distributing government- 
donated food and those providing funds for 
local food purchases. Commodity donation 
programs in the United States provide a 
means for utilizing existing surpluses built 
up under price support programs, while cash 
grant programs enable participants to 
increase food consumption through increased 
food purchasing power. Both types expand 
the demand for food. 


There are five elements to the U.S. food 
distribution program. These include direct 
donations of food to needy children, direct 
donations of food to charitable institutions, 
donations of food to supplement the nutrition 
of individuals in vulnerable health groups, 
donations to child care institutions and sum- 
mer camps for children, and donations of fed- 
eral food stocks to schools with non-profit 
food service including those participating 
under the National School Lunch Program. 


In the United States, the Special Milk Pro- 
gram and the Food Stamp Program operate 
on a basis of cash grants for local food pur- 
chases. The Commodity Distribution Program 
operates directly on a commodity donation 
basis and represents an outlet for utilizing 
surplus food stocks. The National School 
Lunch Program is a hybrid which incorpo- 
rates both cash grant and commodity dona- 
tion elements. 
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A school lunch program serves an impor- 
tant objective of improving the level of child 
nutrition. This program can be designed to 
enable children in elementary and secondary 
schools to receive nutritious lunches at 
reduced prices. These lunches could meet at 
least one-third of the daily dietary needs. A 
large proportion of the food consumed might 
be purchased locally or provided from gov- 
ernment stocks in the case of surplus prod- 
ucts under price support. 


While there is a need for study and 
research on the costs, benefits, implications 
and practicability of food aid programs, a 
school lunch program might be initiated in 
Canada. Because of the provincial responsibil- 
ity with respect to education, the program 
would need to be administered by the provin- 
cial departments of education. The federal 
participation could be to reimburse the prov- 
inces through cash grants and food donations. 
The relevant and co-ordinating Department 
would logically be Agriculture because of its 
holdings of certain surplus food stocks. It is 
more reasonable to provide school children 
with improved levels of nutrition by subsidiz- 
ing programs of this kind than to bring about 
the reduction of production of certain Canadi- 
an farm products now in surplus. 


APPENDIX A 
Associated Federal Developmental and 
Habilitation Programs Bearing on Rural 
Poverty 


The Federal government and _ provincial 
governments have individual and joint pro- 
grams concerning welfare, education, train- 
ing, rehabilitation and development that have 
relevance to the problems of rural poverty. 
These programs may be briefly described as 
follows: 


Public Welfare and Social Security 


Federal government programs— 

The federal government programs’ include 
a) the Canada Pension Plan, b) old age secu- 
rity, c) family allowance, and d) youth 
allowance. 

Under the Canada Pension Plan, members 
of the labor force contribute to a pension 
fund which entitles them to obtain a retire- 
ment pension. Disability payments and bene- 
fits to dependent children and widows are 
also payable under the plan. 


The Old Age Security Act of 1951 made an 
universal pension of $75 a month payable to 
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all persons who meet the residence and age 
qualifications. In 1969 the pension is payable 
to persons 66 years of age or over and by 
1970 it will be payable to everyone 65 years 
of age or over. 


Under the Family Allowances Act of 1944, 
allowances are paid at the monthly rate of $6 
for each child under 10 years of age and $8 
for each child 10 years of age or over but 
under 16 years. The government also pays 
family assistance, at the rate applicable for 
family allowances, to children of immigrants. 


Under the Youth Allowances Act of 1964, 
monthly allowances of $10 are payable to 
dependent youths, 16 and 17 years of age, 
receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from doing so by physical or men- 
tal infirmity. This program is applicable in 
all provinces except Quebec which has its 
own programs of youth allowances under a 
tax abatement agreement with the federal 
government. 


~ Federal-Provincial Programs— 


The federal-provincial programs include: a) 
the Canada Assistance Plan, b) the Old Age 
Assistance program, c) allowances for dis- 
abled persons, d) unemployment assistance, e) 
the National Welfare Grant program, and f) 
vocational rehabilitation. 


The Canada Assistance Plan is a compre- 
hensive public assistance measure that com- 
plements the provisions of the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan; it provides a single administrative 
framework for federal sharing with the prov- 
inces of the costs of assistance and of welfare 
services. The plan is designed to replace the 
existing programs of unemployment assis- 
tance, old age assistance, allowances for blind 
persons, and allowances for disabled persons 
but the provinces have the option of continu- 
ing separate administration of the categorical 
programs. 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Blind Persons Act of 1951, and the Disabled 
Persons Act of 1954 empowered the federal 
government to reimburse the provinces for 
assistance provided to needy persons 65 years 
of age and over, to needy blind persons of 18 
years and over and to permanently and total- 
ly disabled needy persons of 18 years and 
over, respectively. The provinces administer 
these programs and, within the limits of the 
federal legislation, fix the amount of assis- 
tance payable, the maximum income allowed 
and other conditions of eligibility. Similarly 
federal-provincial cost-sharing agreements 
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were undertaken under the Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1956 through which the fed- 
eral government could reimburse the prov- 
inces and municipalities for assistance provid- 
ed to unemployed persons. 


The National Welfare Grant program rein- 
forces Canadian welfare efforts through 
professional training and research. The ulti- 
mate recipients of the grants under the 
provisions of the program, are provincial 
governments, municipal welfare departments, 
non-governmental welfare and correctional 
agencies, universities and individuals. 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabili- 
tation program that started in 1952 was con- 
solidated and extended in 1961 under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act. The provinces have developed compre- 
hensive programs for the coordination, assess- 
ment and provision of services which includes 
medical, social and vocational assessment, 
counselling, restorative services, vocational 
{raining and employment placeinent. 


Provincial Programs— 

The more important welfare programs 
sponsored through provincial legislation in- 
clude general assistance and social allow- 
ances, mothers’ allowances, living accommo- 
dation for elderly persons, and child welfare 
services. 


In general there is a host of welfare and 
social security services that provide assistance 
to the old, disabled and unemployed persons. 
Their fight against poverty is centered on 
groups of people that officially qualify for 
assistance, but does not reach individuals who 
are either underemployed or only seasonally 
employed and those who lack education and 
training but are in fairly good health. 


Educational and Vocational Training Programs 


Measures for eliminating poverty include 
not only increased participation of individuals 
in the labor force but also upgrading of skills 
for higher occupation groups. Employment of 
a majority of individuals in a community as 
laborers may only ensure that they receive 
low incomes and occupy the lower occupa- 
tional rungs. Thus it is necessary that occupa- 
tional training and education be provided to 
enable individuals to be more competitive in 
the labor market. 

The Canadian government has assumed a 
very active role in this field especially since 
1961 when Parliament passed the Technical 
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and Vocational Training Assistance Act to 
provide financial assistance to the provinces 
for vocational training. The federal and pro- 
vincial governments agreed on the following 
specific measures: 1) a capital assistance pro- 
gram; 2) programs concerning a) technical 
and vocational high school training, b) techni- 
cal training, c) trade and other occupational 
training, d) training in co-operation with 
industry, e) training of unemployed persons, 
f) training of disabled persons, g) training of 
technical and vocational teachers, h) training 
for federal government employees, i) financial 
aid to university students and nurses in train- 
ing, j) manpower requirements and manpow- 
er training research; 3) an apprenticeship 
training agreement. 


The Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act was replaced by the Adult 
Occupational Training Act in 1967. The new 
legislation retained the apprenticeship provi- 
sions of the former Act but forsook the shar- 
ing of vocational training expenses with the 
provinces and concerned itself solely with the 
training of adults. An adult may enroll for an 
occupational training course that will provide 
him with suitable training to increase his 
income-earning capacity and his employment 
opportunities. Cost of the training courses are 
defrayed, in full, by the federal government 
through contracts with the provinces that 
provide training facilities. 


Manpower mobility programs were initiat- 
ed to increase the mobility of labor in Cana- 
da. These programs carried out through the 
Manpower Centres provide outright grants to 
help people obtain jobs and resettle in com- 
munities with more suitable employment 
opportunities. All workers, including farmers 
and farm workers, are eligible to apply for 
these grants. Educational upgrading and job 
training, occupational training, information 
on job supply and assistance to move to jobs 
in new areas. These programs, no doubt, raise 
the quality of the labor force. 


Most training programs have a relatively 
low educational limit for persons to qualify 
for participation. Their appeal to farmers and 
other rural people whose education is already 
deficient is limited. Attention also has to be 
paid to the prospects for employment of 
trainees. The occupations that can be entered 
after a short period of time are limited and 
are mainly concentrated in the lower occupa- 
tional groups. 


Another: consideration is. that it is more 
difficult to reach people who. could -benefit 
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from these programs. According to the Task 
Force on Agriculture only 2,100 persons in 
Canada received grants or loans for moving 
in 1966-67. Much greater penetration of rural 
areas by these programs is necessary if they 
are to be generally effective. It should be 
noted, however, that mobility and training 
programs alone would not provide the solu- 
tion to rural problems. The number of people 
who have the motivation and are able to 
undergo training and adjust to full-time 
urban employment would be limited particu- 
larly in the rural poverty sector. 


Economic Development 


Important aspects of Canadian poverty pro- 
grams relate to industrial development in 
particular and economic growth in general. 
Specifically they concern the type of opera- 
tions under the Area Development Incentives 
Act, the Fund for Rural Economic Develop- 
ment (FRED), the emphasis in orientation of 
the Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion toward regional growth centres. Over 
and above any program is the fiscal and 
monetary policies of the government to 
ensure economic and full employment. 


The objectives, the underlying philoso- 
phies, the mechanics and evaluation of the 
operation of each of these policies have been 
under recent governmental review. The 
interest of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture is in their ability to contribute to 
the elimination of rural poverty. 


Policies for economic growth aim to create 
opportunities, through which labor, capital, 
and other factors are able to receive adequate 
returns. These can result in economic oppor- 
tunities for those having sufficient resources 
and appropriate training and who are not 
seriously disadvantaged. But poverty exists 
among a group of people who are either una- 
ble to make use of such opportunities or, 
though able, are not willing to take advantage 
of them. Age, education and location are 
some of the factors that hinder people from 
participating in the labor force. On the other 
hand, the so-called culture of poverty inhibits 
some groups of people from using either ee 
programs or the opportunities. 


Measures for relieving poverty are for- 
mulated on the assumption that the behaviour 
of the people to whom the programs are 
aimed, are goal oriented and economically 
motivated. While this is-undoubtedly true of a 
large segment of the poverty population, 
there also exist some groups who. respond 
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perversely to such programs. Very little 
research in this field has been undertaken in 
Canada. 


An interdisciplinary approach to the solution 
of poverty problems together with intensive 
counselling and long periods of rehabili- 
tation is required. This points to the comple- 
mentarity of the diverse government programs. 
Elimination of poverty is a joint product of 
developmental, training, counselling, welfare 
and educational programs. The complemen- 
tarity among these should be realized if max- 
imum benefits are to be achieved from their 
implementation. No single program imple- 
mented by itself can serve to eliminate rural 
poverty. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 
Carter eli iInman 
Cook Lefrancois 
Croll McGrand 
Eudes : Nichol 
Everett - Pearson 
Fergusson Quart 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, = Roebuck 
Deputy Chairman) Sparrow 


ar j . (18 Members) © 
. (Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 

“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment 
of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 

That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 

That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 

ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 19, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9:30 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Belisle, Carter, Croll, Eudes, Everett, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck, and Sparrow. (14) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director, Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty. 


Agreed—that, on Thursday, June 26, a video-tape record be made of this 
Committee’s proceedings, for the use of the Committee, such record to be the 
property of the Committee. 


The Chairman (Senator Croll) announced that the Steering Committee will 
meet at 11:00 a.m. on Wednesday, June 25, 1969. 


The submission to the Committee, prepared by the Canadian Welfare 
Council, was tabled and ordered to be printed as Appendix “N” to this day’s 
Proceedings. 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 
Representing the Canadian Welfare Council: 
Mr. Reuben C. Baetz, Executive Director; 


Miss Patricia Godfrey, Executive Secretary, Research and Special 
Projects; and 


Mr. Michael Wheeler, Director, Research Branch. 


A paper entitled “The Guaranteed Annual Income”, a personal view pre- 
pared by Mr. Reuben C. Baetz, was tabled and ordered to be printed as 
Appendix “‘O” to this day’s Proceedings. 

At 12:14 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 9:30 a.m., Thursday, June 
26, 1969. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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East, Africa and Asia; Director of Disaster Services, Canadian Red Cross Society, 
1956-63. Assistant National Commissioner, 1957; Organized Canadian Red Cross 
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Delegate of the League of Red Cross Societies to the earthquake disaster areas 
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Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, from 1963; Executive 
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Aging, and recommendations and findings of the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Aging; Documentation for National Conference on Health Services, 
Ottawa, 1965; The Medical Care Act, comments and recommendations. A project 
of the CWC Committee on the Health Aspects of Welfare, 1967; Published: 
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Poverty in Our Society, booklet prepared for the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education for the CBC series “The Sixties”, 1965; Current projects: 
Consultant on preparation of the CWC’s “Comprehensive Statement on Social 
Welfare for Canada”; Executive Secretary of the CWC Standing Committee 
on the Health Aspects of Welfare. 


* * * 


Michael Wheeler, Director Research Branch, Canadian Welfare Council. 
Born: London, England; University of London, (B.A. Hons.); London School 
of Economics, (Certificate in Social-Science and Administration); University 
of British Columbia (M.S.W.); Columbia University School of Social Work 
(social policy analysis and social welfare planning); Director, City of Vancouver 
Redevelopment Study, 1956-57; Associate Professor, University of British 
Columbia School of Social Work, 1957-64; Advisor on Social Policy to the team 
invited by the Government of Nigeria to prepare a development plan for the 
federal capital, Lagos, 1962; Social Affairs Officer in the Bureau of Social 
Affairs, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Secretariat of the United 
Nations, New York, 1965-66; Executive Secretary, Canadian Conference on 
Housing, Canadian Welfare Council, 1966-69. 


Director, Research Branch, Canadian Welfare Council, from 1969: Pub- 
lished: “Supervision and Casework Method: Sharing the Generic Base’, in 
Social Welfare and the Preservation of Human Values, Vancouver, Dent & Co., 
1957: Vancouver Redevelopment Study, City of Vancouver, 1957; ““The Measure- 
ment of Housing Quality”, “Threatened Areas”, in A Study for Urban Renewal 
in Trail, B.C., 1959; A Report on Needed Research in Welfare in British Colum- 
bia, prepared for the Community Chest and Councils of Greater Vancouver, 
1961; Metropolitan Lagos, report prepared in association with O. Koenigs- 
berger, et al, for the Government of Nigeria, 1962. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 19, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we 
have this morning a brief from the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


(See Appendix “N” to this day’s Proceedings) 


Our witnesses will be Reuben C. Baetz, the 
Executive Director; Miss Patricia Godfrey, 
Executive Secretary, who does research on 
special projects, and Michael Wheeler, Direc- 
tor of Research. Is Mr. White here? 


Mr. Reuben C. Baeiz, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council: Mr. J. S. White, 
who is Executive Secretary, Canadian Public 
Welfare Association, is caught in some main- 
land weather in Prince Edward Island and 
could not make it. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, we deem it a 
real privilege and pleasure to make our pres- 
entation here today. We sincerely hope it 
will not be our last one before your important 
task is completed. We have felt somewhat the 
pressure of time in preparing our brief for 
presentation today and hence we do hope we 
will have the opportunity to come back at a 
later date to give you some more of our 
impressions and views on this particular 
subject. 


The Chairman: You can be assured of that. 


Mr. Baetz: Just one quick word on what 
the Canadian Welfare Council is. It is a 
national, voluntary organisation. It is not a 
governmental body. It is the only non-govern- 
mental body in the western world, we 
believe, which combines coordinating facili- 
ties in research for social welfare with effec- 
tive citizen participation at the national level. 
The membership of the council includes both 
public and private welfare agencies. Some 


five hundred social agencies are members of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. Every provin- 
cial government is a member of the council; 
the federal government appoints people to 
our various committees, and some fifty-five of 
the larger municipalities are members of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. So it is a rather 
unique mix of public and private and we 
think it makes for an effective mixture. 


Senator Roebuck: How is it financed? 


Mr. Baetz: It is financed one-third from 
government: a grant from the federal govern- 
ment, from every provincial government and 
from every one of the fifty-five larger 
municipalities; one-third froma community 
funds in the country; one-third from member- 
ship. We have over five hundred national cor- - 
porations who are members of the council 
and they make grants to our budget. We have 
iried to maintain the balance of one-third, 
one-third and one-third in order that no one 
particular group can appear to be influencing 
the nature of its work. 


We have a very distinguished board of gov- 
ernors. It is a large board, ninety, and there 
again the public-private nature of the body is 
refiected in the membership. We have, for 
example, a very distinguished senator on the 
board in the person of Senator Muriel Fer- 
gusson. I hope this does not reflect vested or 
‘conflicting interest here. A substantial num- 
ber of senior public servants as well as others 
are on our board of governors. 


Senator Carter: Are those people paid? 


Mr. Baetz: No, Senator, they have to pay 
for their lunch when they come to our organi- 
sation’s meetings. 


Mr. Chairman, in light of the rather short 
time we had to prepare this brief we felt that 
perhaps the area we would like to concentrate 
on in this particular brief had to do with the 
whole question of attitudes to poverty. On 
page 2 of our brief we begin discussion on 
this question. 
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Senator Roebuck: This brief is very beauti- 
fully written, may I say. 


Mr. Baetz: Thank you, Senator Roebuck. 


The Chairman: Is it agreed that the brief of 
the Canadian Welfare Council be printed as 
an appendix to today’s proceedings? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(See Appendix “N to todays proceedings) 


Mr. Baetz: We think the fundamental ques- 
tion of the war on poverty is this: Do Canadi- 
ans really want to solve the problem of pover- 
ty. Secondly, are they prepared to pay the 
necessary costs? These are two questions. 
Perhaps we would answer “yes” to the first, 
but you would have many confliciing and 
varied answers to the second one: Are we 
willing to pay the cost? We are suggesting if 
we really wanted to abolish poverty we 
would probably find the means of paying just 
as we do find the money to pay for liquor, 
tobacco, cosmetics and all the rest. We have 
pointed to some reasons why we think there 
is not the correct attitude to this question of 
poverty. On page 3, for instance, we have 
identified one of these obstacles and that is 
the feeling that so many of us still continue to 
think of the poor as shiftless, immoral, lazy 
and so on. So many of us feel, basing our 
experience on the dirty thirties when most of 
us were poor, we pulled ourselves up by our 
boot straps, why can’t they do it—times are 
good. We feel this is a widespread attitude 
among Canadians and not just Canadians 
among the upper group. This is an attitude 
you will find among the garbage collectors, 
among the very low income group who are 
employed. We sometimes think in terms of 
the upper income group as being the only 
reactionaries or right wingers in the country. 
They are not at all. You will find people of 
low incomes who have just as harsh a feeling 
as the upper income group about the poor. 


On page 4 we touch on another factor 
which influences this rather negative attitude 
to poverty and this is simply a feeling that in 
our country, in Canada, we have operative 
the three pillars of liberal doctrine, namely, 
political democracy, high productivity and 
universal education and if these pillars are 
working then the poverty situation is going to 
disappear. We do not think this naturally fol- 
lows. We will point this out later in our brief. 
We are saying here that political democracy 
may only replace domination of the poor by a 
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wealthy oligarchy with the tyranny of the 
majority over the poor. In advanced industri- 
alized countries the poor are numerically in 
the minority— in Canada, only about 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the population. So 
unless you have a prevailing sympathetic atti- 
tude among the majority, among the 70 per 
cent of the population, toward the 20 or 30 
per cent, you can find that life for the poor 
can be very difficult indeed, and certainly 
here in Canada particularly the poor are not 
organized anywhere near the political clout 
that they are beginning to have in the United 
States, where one goes to conferences as I did 
a few weeks ago, attending a national confer- 
ence on social welfare, where every plenary 
session of that meeting for one week was 
abruptly halted by militant poor. The poor 
are being organized there, much more organ- 
ized than here in Canada. By and large the 
poor in this country are still voiceless. 


At the top of page 5 we refer to high pro- 
ductivity. We would like to come back to this 
later on. On this whole question of high pro- 
ductivity our point is that high productivity 
in itself will not eradicate poverty because 
the results of productivity are not spread 
evenly across the entire population. The fruits 
of productivity go to those with the scarcest 
skills and strongest bargaining positions in 
the labour force, to those in expanding indus- 
4ries and prosperous regions, and to those 
who have invested in these industries. High 
productivity is of course essential but is of 
little if any direct benefit to those on low 
fixed incomes, for example, many of the 
‘aged. We have noted that some of the briefs 
made to this body imply that as long as we 
have high productivity the poverty situation 
‘will solve itself. We just do not believe that is 
the case. You need more than high productiv- 
ity, you need income distribution programs. 
As a matter of fact in years of our highest 
productivity, of our highest growth in our 
economic structure, the gap between those 
who can benefit from high productivity and 
those who do not, will grow. We refer to this 
phenomena later when we come to the aged. 
This is something that a lot of people can- 
not and will not believe, will not accept, 
when times-are best unless we really are 
aware of and intervene, in those very times 
the gap between the haves and havenots can 
grow most rapidly. It is very difficult to. con- 
vince the general public about this. | 


On page 7 we sum up our discussion on 
attitudes believing that the Special Senate 
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Committee on Poverty can make a major con- 

tribution to public understanding of this 
situation through the forum it is providing 
for public discussion, and the educational and 
interpretational value its report will have. 
‘This in fact may well prove to be its main 
saccomplishment, rather than the production 
of any really new insights or empirical evi- 
dence on causes and cure of poverty. Above 
‘all, we hope that the Committee will not lead 
“tself or the public into the trap of thinking it 
‘will finally discover the great panacea for the 
‘eradica ion of poverty at little or no expense. 
This objective is as alluring and illusory as 
the quest for the fountain of youth or the 
‘alchemists’ search for a way to turn lead into 
gold. We say this quite sincerely. There seems 
to be in this country a yearning, a feeling 
that somehow or other somebody, some whiz 
kid some place, is going to find the solution 
for the eradication of poverty which is not 
going io cost very much money. We frankly 
feel that this is whistling in the dark, it is 
just not going to happen. We would hope that 
one of the greatest values flowing out of your 
study, Mr. Chairman, is to have the general 
‘public talk about, and think about poverty 
and hopefully, in the course of this, change 
some of these hard core attitudes on this 
whole question. 


_ The second section of our brief deals with 
social rights. On page 9 we say social rights 
are necessary to guarantee to the individual 
the freedom and opportunity to carry respon- 
sibility, as far as he is able, for meeting his 
own needs and aspirations. I would like to 
stop here to say one word on that word ‘re- 
sponsibility’. The moment you start talking 
about social rights, and we have built our 
Own social policy statement on this corner- 
stone of social rights as distinct from political 
rights, the moment you begin talking about 
social rights many people say you are really 
saying that by giving a man that right he has 
the right to sit back and do nothing, that the 
world should come to his door and so on. We 
are saying in effect that the very essence, the 
very purpose or object in trying to establish 
social rights is to enable an individual to dis- 
charge his responsibility. Responsibility is the 
essence of social rights really. We do not pro- 
mote social rights so that people can sit back 
with the feeling that the world owes them a 
living. But the other part of social rights, 
especially under today’s conditions, is that 
they are as much a social as an individual 
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responsibility and imply acceptance of the 
concept of community, which means recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of all people 
within society. So there are really these two 
aspects to social rights: one is the responsibil- 
ity of the individual for meeting his own 
needs and aspirations but if that fails and he 
cannot cope with it then there is a community 
responsibility towards him. 


On this whole question of social rights, Mr. 
Chairman, we have pointed out that Canada 
has not yet endorsed the United Nations 
document that would implement the United 
Nations charter on human rights. As we point 
out on page 9 the document we refer to is 
The International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, 1966. Until all 
provinces agree to such action the federal 
government cannot commit Canada to the 
United Nations convention on human rights. 
We would therefore hope that your committee 
would address yourself to the provinces on 
this matier. The federal government some 
years ago requested that the provinces accept 
this but to date none of them have done so. 
On page 10 we hold a belief in social rights 
will profoundly affect our general approach to 
and specific methods of dealing with poverty, 
with the most vulnerable groups in our socie- 
ty who suffer to the greatest degree from lack 
of community and of the other requirements 
needed to reach the social goals described in 
the Universal Declaration. It will mean assis- 
tance as a mailer of right, not as a doubtful 
privilege often grudgingly conceded. 

The third section of our brief deals with a 
definition of poverty. I want to skip over the 
definition of poverty rather quickly. We have 
made the point, and this point has already 
been made before this committee that poverty 
cannot be regarded as an absolute. In measur- 
ing poverty there is a strong element of rela- 
tivity—for example, in comparing an 
individual’s income with others in the same 
society. The Canadian poor do not compare 
their income with that of India or Timbuctoo; 
no, they compare their income with that of 
their fellow Canadians. So there is always 
this element of relativity in the whole defini- 
tion of poverty. Hence, unless there is some 
progress toward greater equity in the distri- 
bution of incomes within the Canadian popu- 
lation, poverty will always continue for some. 


On page 14 of our brief contains an obser- 
vation which we hope your committee will 
give consideration to. I might just introduce 
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this by saying people generally, and we our- 
selves, have been talking about a poverty 
line. This language suggests almost that there 
is a pencil line you can draw somewhere and 
if your income happens to fall above that line 
you are not in poverty and if it falls below 
that sharply drawn line you are in poverty. 
We believe this concept of a poverty line has 
really helped to confuse our thinking and the 
thinking of the general public about poverty. 
Perhaps rather than consider a poverty line 
we should consider a poverty band, within 
which there can be a constantly shifting 
population. Our measures, particularly if they 
are to be preventive, must be directed to the 
potential as well as to the actual poverty 
group. Certainly low income is a major criter- 
ion in identifying the poverty band, and the 
fact that the number of Canadians in the low- 
income category now amounts to 4 to 6 mil- 
lion people, of which one-third are children, 
provides an indication of the potential size of 
the problem. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately two million of the total are receiving 
social assistance. Perhaps we can get back to 
this question of a poverty band rather than a 
poverty line. 


The fourth section of our brief discusses 
the causes of poverty. The poor are a 
heterogeneous group. They may be old or 
young, sick or well, employed at low earnings 
or unemployed, and so on. We say this 
because, again, in the minds of the general 
public there seems to be the tendency to 
lump the group into one homogeneous whole. 
The poor are made up of many and different 
kinds of people and particularly, in para- 
graph 23 on page 15, it has been found that 
the largest of these groups is composed of 
families with one parent almost invariably 
female with dependent children. This is some- 
thing that has impressed us in some of our 
recent studies, that is, the very high percent- 
age of this group of poor on public assistance. 
Obviously not all are on public assistance but 
of those people who are on public assistance 
or relief or whatever you want to call it, by 
far the largest category is the family with a 
female head and children. We found in a 
study made in Calgary recently that 38.6 per 
cent of the total public assistance case load is 
made up of these female heads of families 
with children. In the second group are those 
suffering from illness or incapacity, and: this 
group makes up 33 per cent. Then come, in 
order of size, the aged unemployed, 12 per 


cent, and those with inadequate income, 10.3. 
per cent. I might pause here for one moment 
to say that in some provinces you will not. 
find among the people on public assistance | 
that category of people with inadequate 
income at all. Alberta is one of the few prov-. 
inces that actually supplements family income 
through their social assistance program, 
where the man is fully employed but for 
family reasons cannot make ends meet. In a 
good many of the provinces even if his family 
income is not high enough he will not get 
supplementary assistance. This, of course, 
raises very serious questions about this whole 
question of incentive, because it does mean 
that there are in this country thousands of. 
families who through pride and self-determi- 
nation have stayed off public assistance whose | 
income is below the income of a family that. 
has finally given up the ghost and decided it 
is going to be on public assistance. This is 
really a situation that this committee ought to 
take a good look at. What does this do to 
incentive? So often we say that the poor have 
no incentive. But what incentive is there if it 
means that for the man going to work full 
time the total income for his family is going 
to be lower than ever, that it is going to be 
below the requirements for life and happiness 
for his family? This is a very serious ques- 
tion, and we will come back to it, Mr. Chair- 
man. The final category as mentioned on page | 
15, paragraph 33, that I will now refer to, is 
composed of employable people temporarily 
out of work. They make up only 5.4 per cent 
of the public assistance case load, at least as 
disclosed by this study made in Calgary, and 
that is comparable to other parts of the coun- 
try, and yet if you ask people in this country, 
who are the poor, who is on public assistance, 
who is getting public assistance in this town, 
the chances are they would tell you that most 
of them are employable people and not work- | 
ing. But the fact is that that group makes up | 
a very small percentage of the public assist- | 
ance case load, 5.4 per cent. | 


Senator Everett: How do you determine | 
employability? | 


The Chairman: We will get around to that 
later. 


Mr. Baetz: In paragraph 25, on page 16, we | 
say, to seek solutions to poverty it is essential 
to identify clearly its various causes. Indeed, 
in advanced economies, poverty can best be 
described with an eye to these causes. Obvi- | 
ously, they are not mutually exclusive; causes | 
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overlap and reinforce one another. Neverthe- 
Jess, certain ones can be identified as follows, 
‘and this is our theoretical framework, Mr. 
Chairman, and we would hope that you keep 
‘am eye on these six as you begin to think in 
‘terms of treatment of poverty. 


1, Life-cycle poverty. 

2. Depressed area poverty. 

3. Crisis poverty. 

4. Poverty due to long-term dependency. 
5. Inner city poverty. 

6. A culture of poverty. 


On page 17, paragraph 27, we point out that 
the aged are invariably hit by this life-cycle 
poverty. In spite of all the pieces of legisla- 
tion to help them our aged population stands 
in constant danger of sliding into poverty, 
and the paradox of it all is that this danger is 
‘greatest, not when times are at their worst 
but at their best, when the standard of living 
of those in the labour force is rising most 
rapidly. What happened in 1968 proves this 
point. I will refer paragraph 28 because we 
have a specific recommendation to make on 
‘this. During 1968 wages and incomes went up 
‘by 8.8 per cent. Rising costs of around 4 per 
cent eroded about half the increase in wages 
and incomes, but one can talk in terms of an 
increase in the standard of living by over 4 
per cent for those who were employed. This 
is in a quantitative way. The standard of 
living for those who were in the labour force 
‘or who were connected with it bettered by 4 
per cent. At the same time those aged who 
depend on their almost fixed old age security 
d4ncome suffered a decline in their purchasing 
power of 2 per cent. This is because the 
increase in old age security benefits is limited 
to 2 per cent, whereas, as indicated, the con- 
sumer price index went up over 4 per cent. 
And this is so difficult to get across to the 
general public. The net result was that in that 
very, very good year of high productivity, of 
high growth, the gap in the standard of living 
between the aged depending on the old age 
‘security and the guaranteed income supple- 
ment and the average person in the labour 
force grew during this good year by over 6 
per cent. We are recommending to you that 
this sector, the aged as one group caught in 
poverty, and this is so obvious now one does 
not have to go on forever studying this ques- 
tion, we would urge you that you consider 
making an interim recommendation or interim 
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report to the policy makers suggesting that the 
2 per cent ceiling be reduced and that it be 
tied to the full consumer price index at least. 
Preferably it would be better if it were tied to 
the gross national product. What we are say- 
ing is, as a first step at least, do not allow the 
income of the aged to erode. We would hope, 
therefore, you would consider making a very 
early special report and not hold this until 
your final report is to be made. 


On page 19, paragraph 31, we refer to the 
family allowance program. We would like 
later on in our discussion to come back to this 
whole question of the family allowance pro- 
gram as a major weapon in our war on pov- 
erty. Unfortunately, this system of family 
allowances has been allowed to decay. We are 
aware of the charges that are made that this 
universal allowance, since it is universal, 
tends to direct income to families who do not 
need it. We have proposed here that this 
situation can be very, very easily adjusted 
through the income tax mechanism where in 
fact you regard family allowances as income 
and you tax that income, and we also propose 
that you reduce the income tax exemption 
from say $300 to $200 and so on. By this 
income tax mechanism you could very quick- 
ly direct and distribute the benefits of the 
family allowance program to families who 
need it most. 


There is a very important footnote at the 
bottom of page 20 referring to something 
most of us keep forgetting, that even now in 
our family allowance program it works out 
that a man having a taxable income of from 
$12,000 to $15,000, in that bracket, does not 
get any benefit out of the family allowance 
program. This feature is forgotten, I had for- 
gotten it and I think most people have forgot- 
ten that fact. We suggest that through 
changes in the income tax mechanism you 
can in fact make it a selective program with- 
out having all the extreme disadvantages of 
some of the other selective programs. 


Certainly the one characteristic of poverty 
is this feeling on the part of the poor that 
they do not belong to the main stream of 
society, that they are a breed set apart, and 
in our selective programs we tend to accentu- 
ate and exaggerate this difference between 
those who have made the grade and those 
who are not a success in our society. Two 
different sets of systems operate, one for 
those in the main stream of society and one 
for those who are somewhat outside it. 
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I will move over now to section VI of our 
‘brief, headed conclusion. We have come full 
circle to the starting point of this submission: 
public attitude to poverty and social rights. 
We have been dealing with the whole ques- 
tion of a guaranteed annual income. May I 
refer you to paragraph 86 on page 43. There 
are those who argue that by guaranteeing a 
man an income sufficiently high to keep body 
and soul together he would immediately slip 
into chronic dependency. We do not share this 
pessimistic and cynical view of the nature of 
man. Ours is the more positive and optimistic 
outlook expressed by Archimides when he 
‘said, ““Give me a place on which to stand and 
I will move the world.” Canada as a nation 
has by no means agreed on the philosophical 
question of whether we should provide at 
least an adequate standard of living for all 
members of our society as a matter or right. 
We have not reached there yet and we hope 
maybe this committee can bring us one step 
closer to that. To the extent that we continue 
to equivocate in our policies we will continue 
to muddle at the administrative and program 
level. The result will be to continue indefi- 
nitely an unnecessarily piecemeal and un- 
planned approach to our social security and 
social services system, and to prolong or even 
perpetuate poverty for a large percentage of 
Canadians. We are convinced that the present 
unhappy state of affairs will not change until 
there is a widespread re-ordering of our val- 
ues. The Just Society and the acceptance of 
human rights cannot be legislated by govern- 
ment and handed down. They begin in the 
heads.and minds of men and grow from there. 


With that, Mr. Chairman, I have covered 
the highlights of our brief. 


The Chairman: You have done very well. I 
am aware that the committee is becoming 
very knowledgeable on this subject and you 
will have the opportunity to answer ample 
questions. 


Senator Everett your question can come 
now. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Baetz, you made a 
point earlier in your submission to the effect 
that the poor in the United States were dis- 
rupting meetings and this indicated to you 
that they were beginning to organize on a 
political basis. I would like to follow your 
thinking through on that as to whether you 
believe this is. an indication of political 
organisation or whether it is really a disrup- 
tion of society itself. 
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Mr. Baetz: 


I suppose among those who > 


attempt to disrupt these meetings there are 
anarchists, a substantial number are anar-— 


chists, and if you were to ask these people | 


what have you in mind by way of replacing 
the present system they probably would not 


know, they would say their objective in life is 


to destroy the present system. I do believe 
you would also have a larger element among 
the poor who, looking at the affluence in the 
United States, have accepted the values of the 
affluent society, who “buy” the advertising 
they get on their television stations, who have 
accepted the materialistic values of our socie- 
ty and who look at themselves and note with 
bitterness how short they have come in meet- 
ing these standards that are being constantly 
set up for them. These people have grown 
bitter and feel that you simply cannot talk 
any longer to the status quo, that there is no 
point in making briefs to Senate committees, 
that there is no point in working through the 
normal political channels, that what you need 
is disruption and violence and so forth. 


Senator Everett: Have you not given by 
definition that they are not a political force? 
A political force surely works within the sys- 
tem to change the system to its own advan- 
tage or to the advantage it sees. I think it is 
dangerous to say that because people quite 
justifiably feel that they are not part of the 
main stream of society, to say that because 
they are so frustrated that they are prepared 
to disrupt meetings and to accept anarchy as 
the means of overcoming their dissatisfaction, 
to say that they are showing political aware- 
ness or that they are becoming a political 
force, I think be very definition they are 
doing the opposite to becoming a political 
force. I wonder if you see any other indica- 
tions in the United States, in place like Watts, 
of the poor actually taking part in politics 
and becoming part of the sort of a political 
force that a politician takes cognizance of 
rather than one that he fights against. 


Mr. Baeiz: Mr. Wheeler knows the Ameri- 
can scene better than I do, maybe he would 
like to comment. 


Mr. Michael Wheeler, Director of Research, 
Canadian Welfare Council: I would not pre- 
tend to know the American scene in all its 
complexity. I think possibly what we have at 
work here is a different mode of political 
action or different conception of it. For exam- 
ple, the community poverty program in the 
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United States has been funded through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. It is a feder- 
al program that reaches into local communi- 
ties trying to develop community programs at 
the local level, which in many cases have 
‘come into direct conflict with the established 
political parties and political machinery and 
have in fact become an alternative to the 
existing political party system; and this of 
_course has created a good deal of opposition 
in the minds of the traditional political par- 
ties and civic leaders who, see this as a 
threat. While there are certainly elements of 
disruptive and anarchistic intervention I do 
not think we should underestimate the capac- 
ity of these movements to influence political 
action. For example, organisations of recip- 
ients of public welfare have joined together to 
insist on the implementation of the full bene- 
fits and rights available under the various 
‘programs which they have not been receiving 
‘and I think political parties have taken notice 
‘of this, so I think they are a potential politi- 
cal force there but certainly not the kind we 
‘are accusiomed to. 


Senator Everett: As a final remark to that, 
I think one of the duties of this committee 
will be to discover a means by which the 
poor as a segment of our society do become a 
real political force in their own best interest 
and in society’s best interest. I would be dis- 
turbed, though, if the Welfare Council defined 
a political awareness by the tendency of the 
oor or any other people to disrupt meetings. 
I just wanted to make that point, Mr. 
‘Chairman. 


The Chairman: I would ask that senators 
limit their questioning the first time around 
to five minutes. 

_ Senator Everett, I think you had asked a 
question previously. 


Senator Everett: Yes, Mr. Chairman. How 
do they define employability? 


_ Mr. Wheeler: You have touched on a ques- 
tion that causes a good deal of concern and 
‘bewilderment to many of us, whether you are 
thinking of unemployabili'y or its converse 
employability. This is subject to different 
definitions in different jurisdictions. This is 
quite apparent. The conception of employabil- 
ity can vary depending on the state of the 
local labour market and whatever provision is 
made for re-training, etc. So this is a fluid 
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conception and I think we require a lot more 
attention be given to a satisfactory working 
definition of employability. 


Senator Everett: In arriving at your defini- 
tion have you excluded certain segments of 
society, for example, have you excluded 
female heads of families with children, are 
they automatically excluded as unemploy- 
able?. 


Mr. Wheeler: Not automatically, but the 
tendency is, if they have several young chil- 
dren, to consider them as really not available 
for employment but again this would depend 
upon the knowledge that is made available to 
them at the time of applying as to what alter- 
natives there are for day care, which would 
permit them to come into the labour force. 


Senator Everett: If that day care was avail- 
able they would be counted as employable on 
other grounds? 


Mr. Wheeler: That is right. I think that 
would influence the decision. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, on page 
26 of the brief I read, the time has come 
when educators must devoie much more time 
to our mentally, emotionally and socially 
disadvantaged youngsters if we are to make 
any inroads on poverty spawned by a culture 
of poverty. When I am speaking of this cul- 
ture of poverty I am not thinking of the Mid- 
dle East, I am thinking of Canada. When you 
speak of this are you referring to the Metis 
and the Indian who have gone on from gener- 
ation to generation under those conditions? 
Where else would you go to find areas of 
cultural poverty in Canada? We have them in 
the United States, in Appalachia and in the 
deep south among the Blacks, we have them 
in Halifax among the Blacks, but where else 
in Canada would you find areas where the 
culture of poverty perpetuates itself? 


Mr. Baetz: This is Miss Godfrey’s specialty, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Miss Patricia Godfrey, Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Welfare Council: Mr. Chairman, we 
do not have, as we say in the brief these 
large sec‘ions of poverty that are easily iden- 
tifiable, but in our urban and rural studies, 
for instance, it came out very clearly. The 


study made in Inverness county in Cape Bret- 
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on, showed that the whole county has a long 
generational history of poor conditions, lack 
of income, with people moving out to escape 
these conditions. Those who moved out 
escaped this sort of life, but the people who 
stayed were almost without home in many 
cases. This was a case study, it was not a 
statistical survey, it was done by interview- 
ing, really talking to families and looking at 
their situation. You could see a very strong 
pattern of generational poverty recreating 
itself, because unless they left they did not 
have opporiunities, they grew up with the 
feeling of despair and lived on a very low 
level because there was nothing to do. 


This was true also in the Manitoba study. 
This was in the Interlake District: You saw it 
with Indians and Metis and you saw it with 
others side by side with them. You get into 
the cities and there we found among what we 
call the chronic dependencies, the wife, de- 
serted by her husband, the single female 
heads of families, where they had lived in 
dependency and their children grew up on 
these situations of dependency and they were 
full of inertia. There was one fascinating case 
in Vancouver where there was a 20-year old 
girl who left school just before her twelfth 
grade—and she was twenty by the time she 
got there! She was just sitting at home. She 
was a victim of this culture of poverty, lack 
of initiative and so forth. So you do get this 
situation in Canada under certain conditions, 
but it is not the great big thing it is in the 
United States. 


Senator McGrand: Is all this on an 
individual basis or on an area basis? If you 
take an area with limited resources you are 
going to get a chronic state of affairs, and in 
another area you will find affluence. Is this 
something that goes from generation to gener- 
ation in the family, a cultural thing that they 
develop from their ancestors or is it some- 
thing that is due to conditions within the 
area? For example, in the depressed parts of 
a city certain people move out who are more 
fortunate and certain people who are less for- 
tunate move in and replace them. Is this cul- 
ture of poverty an area based thing or is it 
based on the individuals living there? I am 
thinking now of a study in depth of this 
thing. I read that report on Inverness County. 


Mr. Wheeler: It is extremely difficult to 
disentangle the individual elements from the 
reinforcing influences within the community. 
All that we can say at this point is that they 
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are intertwined here, and the question is 


where can you make ‘the most effective inter- 


vention. We would suggest, I think, that the — 


intervention comes at the point of the very 
young children and this requires personal 
aids aimed at the individuals and also a range 
of supporting services which can only be 


provided at the community level, and these > 


services must be accessible. The resources 
may be there but they are not known or are 
not really accessible. I would hesitate to say 
what is individual and what is community 
proper. For instance, the role of housing—we 
cannot say that good housing is going to cure 
poverty but we can say it is extremely diffi- 


cult to bring about change so long as housing 


is poor. 


Senator McGrand: May we go back to the 
report on Inverness county? Certain people 
are staying there, one generation after anoth- 
er. The population is getting smaller every 
census. Thirty years ago the population was 
double what it is today. These people who are 
staying there, is that due to a personal inabil- 
ity to get out? 


Mr. Wheeler: Again, I must say it could be 
a variety of factors. You may well find in 
every population group that there are differ- 


ing abilities, and sometimes these abilities are | 


able to find a full expression but even so 
some will be less well equipped and those 
who remain tend to be those with poorer 
health, the more elderly, those who have 
been damaged at some stage, so that the trag- 
ic part about this is that the least well 
equipped remain and it becomes progressive- 
ly more difficult to change. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: In your brief you men- 
tion that we are prepared to spend our money 
on wine, women and song—these are not your 
words but the idea is there—but are not pre- 
pared to spend it on poverty. Have your stud- 
ies gone far enough to determine what the 
cost of solving the poverty problem would be 
in relation to our present federal budget? 
What would you estimate on a federal basis 
now the cost of solving the question of basic 
poverty? 


Mr. Baetz: That is a very, very difficult 
question to answer. You cannot answer it, 
really, but I think there are several clues 
here to the general deep reluctance to really 
spend a large amount on poverty. For exam- 
ple, let us go back to this question of income 
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for the aged. This is one group. We could 
very easily, through a slight increase in bene- 
fits for the aged keep them above the poverty 
income level, but we are not willing to do it. 
You do not need to be an expert in math- 
ematics to know that the income of the aged, 
which is a fixed income, is becoming eroded 
day after day, and even if you accept the 
fact—and many would not—that the original 
$107 a month was enough we know that in 
the last two years their income has been 
eroding and yet what are we doing. I wish we 
could dissect the question. 


Senator Sparrow: Your brief says that the 
people of Canada must be conditioned to 
understand poverty and to realise it does 
exist, we have been hiding it, we have to 
inform the people that there is in fact poverty 
in Canada. It seems to me we also have to pay 
the cost for this. We have to do it on a 
graduating basis, informing the people that 
there really is such a thing as poverty, how it 
can be solved and what the cost will be. At 
some point we are going to know that the cost 
will be so many dollars. Our studies are of 
little use unless we study the costs as we go 
along as well. It seems to me somewhere in 
your studies you must be relating it to cost. 


Mr. Wheeler: We are all under an obliga- 
tion to make these estimates and I think in 
our brief we do recommend a much more 
concentrated program of research. Our efforts 
in the poverty field in research have been 
very piecemeal, spasmodic and unrelated to 
each other. This is such a large problem it 
requires large resources to examine it, and I 
think the costing of it is a very important 
part of any study. 


Mr. Baeiz: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
thing that troubles me about that kind of 
question, that kind of an approach to poverty, 
and that is, just as Mr. Wheeler has said, it 
needs a major study, it needs a long study, 
and therefore until we really know what the 
total cost will be and how we should really go 
about this whole question of poverty, let us 
continue just to study the matter. I do not 
think you are going to attack poverty that 
way. Sure, it would be wonderful if you 
could. It seems to me we have to keep peck- 
ing away at certain aspects of it, the aged, 
the families who today are living on incomes 
below the poverty level. We know this and 
yet. we resist one of the very obvious, one of 
‘the quickest ways to redistribute income, and 
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that is to get some money into the hands of 
those families living below an adequate 
income level. We are not ready, apparently, 
to, say, adjust our income tax mechanism to 
stop taxing families that are very obviously 
living in poverty. By any definition of what 
poverty is we know that a family of four 
living on an income of less than $2,600 a year 
is a very, very poor family. In fact, a family 
of four living on an income under $3,000 or 
$3,700, is a very poor family. Yet our income 
tax laws keep taxing those families. Are we 
not ready to take at least that first step. For 
instance, in Calgary in the Province of Alber- 
ta, a family of four on public assistance now 
has an income based on need of $5,100 a year 
plus family allowances. So Alberta apparently 
is saying that on the basis of what a family 
needs that family income is $5,100 plus family 
allowances. Yet we keep on taxing families of 
four, and much larger families, though we 
know they are living in poverty. Here surely 
is one place we can attack. Every journey of 
a thousand miles begins with a single step, 
and we are not going to get to the end of that 
thousand miles in one big hop. 


Miss Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, may I draw 
the committee’s attention to our appendix III 
which contains Mr. Baetz’ personal statement 
on the guaranteed annual income. There in 
two different places he makes mention of this 
cost problem and, as he says, if we are to do 
things, if we are not to wait to do them, we 
have to approach it on this basis of individual 
programs. If at your leisure you would like to 
look at what he has to say about the cost of a 
guaranteed annual income (it starts on page 7 
and again on page 11) he shows calculations 
about increasing the old age demogrants. This 
will give you some idea of the problems 
involved in trying to solve it, but you can at 
least make an attempt to solve it if you pick 
out certain sections pending the day when we 
can do the whole thing. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, what I have to say relates 
to paragraph 84 on page 42 of the 
brief, where Mr. Wheeler argues for an 
expansion of research. Do we not have now in 
Canada several bodies engaged in research? 
Is this research work not being duplicated in 
many instances? The Department of Cultural 
Affairs does research, we have the research 
reports of the Economic Council. Why do we 
have to have special bodies spending more 
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money doing more research? It seems to me 
those bodies that come here to give us their 
views all want to make more research. Can- 
not these bodies get together and make one 
type of research and come out with 
something? 


The Chairman: Senator, that is what we 
are here for. Let us not forget that the Eco- 
nomic Council recommended a central agency 
for poverty and for awhile we had an estab- 
lishment attached to the Prime Minister’s 
office dealing with overall poverty, but that 
did not work out too successfully, and that is 
what he is pointing out. What he has been 
saying to Senator Sparrow is, the cost is con- 
siderable—we will have some figures on 
that—what he says is, peck away at what is 
in front of your nose, at what you know is 
wrong, that is what he is saying. So keep that 
in the back of your mind. 


Mr. Baeitz: It is like the New Brunswick 
farmer in a depressed area who was asked by 
the Manpower Training people if he would 
take the winter off and go to a re-training 
school on agriculture. He replied, “What, me 
go to a training centre? shucks, man! more 
knowledge, more know-how? Why I ain’t 
farming half the knowledge I have now.” 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: First, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment Mr. Baetz, Miss 
Godfrey and Mr. Wheeler for the very excel- 
lent and I think very challenging brief they 
have presented to us this morning and I think 
particularly we should be grateful to them 
because we have asked them to accelerate the 
time to make it. Perhaps members of the 
committee do not know it but our witnesses 
have a very important meeting coming up 
next week and no doubt presumed they 
would have that over before they were asked 
to prepare this brief. I think they have done a 
wonderful job. I may appear a little biased 
but I feel what the Council does for Canada is 
something that many, many people do not 
appreciate and I am very glad to have them 
here. 

I would like to make a little speech to Mr. 
Baetz and his colleagues, and this has to do 
with the question I want to bring up. It has 
to do with paragraph 9 on page 7 in which 
you indicate that all we can do in this com- 
mittee is to provide a public forum to stimu- 
Yate public discussion and education. We 
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agree that this is an important part of the 


work we are going to do but I would take it 


that the council does not have very much 
hope of our doing anything much beyond 
that. Certainly we do not expect to find a 


panacea to end poverty at little or no. 
expense, but is it necessary to be at little or 


no expense? We might find a panacea. 


I might remind the Council that some 
Senate Committees have provided good ideas 
on which legislation subsequently followed. I 
mention the Committee on Divorce of which 
Senator Roebuck was chairman, the Aging 
Committee of which Senator Croll was chair- 
man out of which came the guaranteed 
income supplement. Certainly Senator 
Roebuck’s Divorce committee 
recommendations which brought about the 


new divorce laws. The Land Use Committee, 


too, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Pearson did excellent work. I just want to 
remind the Council, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is a possibility that we may be able to find 
causes and we may be able to make recom- 
mendations that may be helpful. On this I did 
not want an answer, I just wanted to bring it 
to your attention. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, has he 
not changed his brief this morning. Already 
he is saying to us now, take aim at this, take 
aim at that and chip away at them. These are 
definite proposals given us this morning. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, that is quite true, 
particularly the interim report on aging, 
which I will support. What I had in mind to 
bring up as a question has to do with the 
Canada Assistance Plan on which there is a 
footnote on page 15, and also there is refer- 
ence to this on page 30, paragraph 55, and 
again on page 34, paragraph 65. On page 30, 
paragraph 55 states that the Canada Assist- 
ance plan has not been implemented by some 
provinces and municipalities. I wonder if you 
can tell us which ones, and why? The ques- 
tion I am about to ask arises from footnote 20 
on page 15, where it is stated that in the 
province of Alberta there is a certain amount 
that the province will supplement. In your 
presentation you gave us the figures for 
Alberta. You also mentioned the Atlantic 
provinces. Do you have any figures for the 
Atlantic provinces? 


Miss Godfrey: That footnote, Senator Fer- 
gusson, only refers to the section of the Cana- 
da Assistance Plan which makes it possible 
for employed people to be helped. 
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Senator Fergusson: Yes, I understand that. 


Miss Godfrey: I am not so sure it would be 
possible to get some figures for the Atlantic 
provinces. We could try, but we do not have 
actual figures at our finger tips. 


Senator Fergusson: You have figures for 
Alberta. 


Miss Godfrey: That is because there was a 
recent study made in that province. 


Senator Fergusson: We could get this infor- 
mation for the Atlantic provinces, I suppose? 


Miss Godfrey: I imagine you could from 
the various provinces. This is one of the 
problems, of course, in that information and 
statistics are not coming through sufficiently 
to permit a proper evaluation of the Canada 
Assistance Plan up to this time. All provinces 
are taking advantage of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan, they all have agreements of one 
form or another, but this particular section 
we happen to know is not implemented by a 
number of the provinces. 


Senator Fergusson: Can you make any 
suggestion as to how there could be given a 
similar interpretation to this act throughout 
Canada? As most of you realise I helped to 
administer the Family Allowance Act and the 
Old Age Security Act at one time, and the 
directors from each province would meet at 
least one a year and compared how they were 
administering the act. We tried, although we 
were not under any pressure, to administer 
the act in British Columbia as we were doing 
in Prince Edward Island. We know it is dif- 
ferent in the administration of this act, but 
can you suggest any way in which the Canada 
Assistance Plan can be made uniform 
throughout Canada? 


Mr. Baetz: I might partially answer that 
question by way of a general observation 
about the Canada Assistance Plan. Certainly 
we have felt over the three or four years that 
the plan has been in existence that the concept 
of the Canada Assistance Plan as originally 
conceived was one of the most enlight- 
ened pieces of legislation in the social assist- 
ance field. It really was a very advanced 
piece of legislation. It was, of course, a per- 
missive piece of federal legislation, but quite 
frankly from that very high plane on which 
that plan started it has been eroded, it has 
been qualified and modified in many dif- 
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ferent ways, to the extent that today it is 
operating way below its potential. We would 
hope that this committee will be able to do 
something about this, and the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council would be happy to help you on 
this because in the next few months we will 
be taking a much closer look at how the 
Canadian Assistance Plan is operating. We 
know of many ways in which the plan is 
being thwarted. According to the federal 
legislation, assistance can be provided to 
persons in need, but who is in need? Some 
provinces say nobody who is employed is in 
need, but this is not true. The federal legisla- 
tion is there, it is permissive, but the prov- 
inces have not taken full advantage of the 
legislation at all and in some cases where the 
municipalities have the final say, it is the 
local governments who have been resting on 
their oars as it were and not taking full 
advantage of the plan. Even though 80 per 
cent of the money is supplied by the federal 
and provincial governments these municipali- 
ties will not move on this. You may say that a 
municipal politician is not as enlightened as a 

federal or provincial politician. 


Senator Fergusson: We would not say that. 


Mr. Baetz: But it may be that the real 
problem there is the taxation power of the 
municipality, the municipality does not have 
the funds and it is scared to death of high 
welfare expenses or even substantial welfare 
expenses. So, in spite of this very excellent 
federal legislation, and maybe good provincial 
legislation, when it gets to where the people 
live in the communities the local government 
says we have no money and we have to keep 
this thing down. A good example is here in 
the city of Ottawa on the matter of day care. 
So the program is stymied. We would be 
happy to provide any help we can on this to 
have a real, good, critical examination of the 
extent to which the Canada Assistance Plan is 
operating because this is an important and 
excellent piece of legislation by any standard. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you not think nore 
education can be done on this, and I am 
speaking about myself a bit? I served on a 
municipal council where I administered wel- 
fare for a small city, and if people who are 
actually administering knew that for less 
actual cash they could give benefits under the 
Canada Assistance Plan it would be so much 
better for the recipients and actually not cost 
them any more money. Do you think if these 
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people knew this, if they really understood 
this that they would grasp that? 


Mr. Wheeler: This is an _ enlightened 
approach and it requires taking the long view 
of the problem and this is not easy to do 
when you are subject to strong pressures at 
the moment. I am sure I do not need to 
remind honourable senators that there are 
pretty important constitutional issues in- 
volved here because this is a shared-cost 
program in which, I think, the federal gov- 
ernment has been very reluctant to assert any 
leadership or any standards for fear of 
offending the provinces. I think this runs 
through many of our welfare programs and as 
a result we have forfeited the ability to insti- 
tute nationwide standards. I think to do so 
would _ bring about strong provincial 
opposition. 


Miss Godfrey: On page 35 we repeat what 
we said in our social policy statement that the 
federal and provincial governments cooperate 
in the development and application of social 
assistance standards, but this can only be 
done cooperatively. They are beginning to 
have federal-provincial gatherings of welfare 
deputies and so on to exchange the kind of 
information Senator Fergusson spoke about 
dealing with in the family allowance and old 
age security programs, but the position there 
was very much clearer. 


Senator Fergusson: Oh, yes, I realize that. I 
know there is a different constitutional prob- 
lem in this case but couldn’t they voluntarily 
get together to do this, if they realised the 
benefit to themselves by doing so. I know we 
cannot do it the way we did with family 
allowances but people would see what is for 
their own benefit. 


Miss Godfrey: This is the question of atti- 
tudes again which has to be changed by 
information and education. 


Mr. Wheeler: If as a first recommendation 
your committee would recommend that we 
have adequate reporting on the way the plan 
operates, this would be a very valuable first 
move. This we do not have. 


' Mr. Baetz: Because the federal government 
has been very, very sensitive on the constitu- 
tional question, it has a real concern that if 
you imsist on too much reporting you sence 
offend people. 
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The Chairman: I did not know that report- 
ing was a constitutional question. Actually I 
think you are raising a matter that has no 
effect at all. There is no constitutional ques- 
tion involved as I can see it, I never heard of 
it before. But if the government makes a con- 
tribution it certainly can say it makes the 
contribution on the basis that a certain stand- 
ard is maintained. We do that all the time. 


Miss Godfrey: Well, there has been a mov- 
ing away from that; for example, there are 
no standards set under the Medical Care Act. 
The difficulty is not necessarily an actual con- 
stitutional fact but an attitude, that is our 
claim. I think a very god example is 
the one we touched on in the brief, the 
question of appeal boards. Under the Canada 
Assistance Plan you have to have an appeal 
board set up within a year, and Mr. Munro 
was asked about this situation in the House 
the other day and he replied this was in all 
the agreements. In fact, Ontario has just now 
after three years go its appeal board in opera- 
tion although the province has been getting 
its share of federal funds. It is not that the 
federal government could not clamp down on 
them, it is just that no one wants to tackle 
the provinces on that. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson. 


Senator Fergusson: That is all I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: I think I should tell you on 
behalf of the committee that one of the deci- 
sions we made in the very early stages was to 
take a thorough and complete look at the 
Canada Assistance Plan. We have one of our 
staff who is a fully qualified social worker 
with a great deal of experience who has his 
nose in this and he will have a report for the 
committee in a little while. We have also been 
drawing on your council for assistance with 
respect to the Canada Assistance Plan and 


have been talking with Mr. White. Senator 


Everett. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, my ques- 


tion is in connection with paragraph 21, page 


14 of the brief, which refers to a poverty 
band as opposed ‘to a poverty line. We in the 
Economic. Council ‘have used the definition of 
poverty line because there appeared to be no 


better. definition taking all into account. We. 


realise: we.:should be dissatisfied: with - that, 
that there should ‘be better ways of defining 
poverty..Would you like to indicate that pov- 
erty band would be a better way of defining it. 
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I wonder if you would like to tell us just how 
this poverty band definition works and if it is 
better than the poverty line definition. 


Mr. Baetz: Perhaps my two colleagues 
would like to comment on this. But rather 
than try to define a poverty band we should 
try to describe it. It is a concept, really, but I 
think we should get away from the line idea 
because line suggests a neat cutoff at a cer- 
tain point and far too many of our income 
maintenance programs have been on this 
basis: you reach a certain level in your 
income and suddenly all financial assistance is 
cut off. Social services are cut off. If a man is 
on public assistance today he not only gets 
financial assistance he also is provided free 
social services, he is provided free medical 
services, free dental services, free homemak- 
er services, and suddenly at a certain line 
they say you are now independent and he not 
only loses the help on his income but he also 
loses all these other attendant services. We 
think that rather than a sharp cutoff there 
should be a tapering off. 


Senator Everett: Let me interject there. 
That is different than defining what is pover- 
ty. What we are attempting to find out here is 
how do we define poverty, if because we have 
no better definition we use the term poverty 
line. We are still very open to the suggestion 
that there is not an immediate cutoff. Your 
investigation of the negative income tax in 
the United States—I think you have a term 
for it which slips my mind—indicates that as 
the income increases the assistance does not 
decrease proportionately, it decreases by a 
percentage 


Mr. Baeiz: It is a graduation. 


Senator Everett: If what you mean is that 
there is another more meaningful definition of 
what is poverty than the term poverty line 
we are very much interested. We are very 
much aware as a committee of that problem, 
if that is what you mean by poverty band, I 
think we are aware of it. 


Mr. Baeiz: I would say that is another fac- 
tor, and again this is part of the description, 
we are not trying to define this poverty band. 
All families of four with an income of $3,000 
do not live under the same circumstances. 
There are vastly different circumstances. If a 
young man happens to have a good education 
and a trade he will move this way up; if.he 
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has no training or education he may still have 
that income but he is already moving the 
other way. The fact is that ‘all families of four 
having the same income are by no means 
living in the same circumstances, so here 
again you have to leave some leeway though 
both are perhaps living in this poverty band. 


The Chairman: Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: Mr. Chairman I have 
some observations to make. I would like to 
join with Senator Fergusson in her compli- 
ments both to the document and also to the 
presentation that has been made of it. Mr. 
Baetz spoke about the shortness of time he 
had to prepare it. We are all under that 
cloud, we are all overworked. I was able to 
read only a portion of this document but to 
the extent that I have read it I was greatly 
impressed with the clarity of expression, the 
excellent writing and so on, and I am equally 
impressed with the presentation made by Mr. 
Baetz today, and I think we are all going 
along with him very strongly in the portion 
of the problem that he has selected, that is, ~ 
apparently the thinking so far is entirely with 
regard to the efficiency of our handouts. It is 
not very efficient, and there are places here 
where we could increase it a bit and we will 
certainly take care of that in our report. 


But what I am possibly a little disappointed 
in is that we have not had a little more of the 
general big stuff discussed. For instance, we 
all have in mind, thinking about it, the guar- 
anteed annual income. I mentioned about the 
document because I understand you have 
given some attention to that but nothing was 
said at all in your address about these big 
subjects. These little things we can take care 
of as soon as we get the information, but 
these big things such as abolishing a lot of 
these partial remedies and adopting a big one 
such as the guaranteed annual income were 
not pursued. I will be disappointed if we 
finish up this report without including some- 
thing big and imaginative that has got some 
punch in it. 


I am not entirely satisfied with the thought 
of the guaranteed annual income for this 
reason that we have seen very good schemes 
vitiated in administration, where by lowering 
the purchasing power of the dollar you have 
killed it, and we have also seen family allow- 
ances partially vitiated by increases in rents. 
I am not so sure about it and that is why I 
would like the Council to give us some real 
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information on it. I am not so sure the same 
results might follow when we have the guar- 
anteed annual income unless we hitch it to 
the cost of living index. That might help. And 
then too I am disappointed in this, that the 
Council and yourself do not seem to have 
given any thought at all to the economic 
situation of poverty, and that is something 
that led me to suppose you were avoiding this 
subject. 


You said we could not hand this down to 
the government. Of course we have handed 
down a lot of things to government. Senator 
Fergusson pointed out a few of them. There is 
not a doubt at all in my mind that a great 
deal of our economic difficulties are due to 
lack of thinking in government, and proper 
action. Here you have quoted, and I thought 
very aptly, Archimedes: “Give me a place on 
which to stand and I will move the world.” 
Of course he had a place to stand. We can 
always go out in the street and stand. But in 
this country we can stand on productive land 
only if we pay the rent or possibly we can 
build a house if we have enough money to 
oust the forestaller, the speculator and so on. 
These are just suggestions of what I have in 
mind. 


I think we are away behind in our econom- 
ic thinking and I am disappointed to see the 
Council is apparently avoiding it. I give them 
very great credit for what they have done, 
for drawing to the attention of the nation the 
poverty that exists in this country. In the past 
it was not a nice subject, it was not gentle- 
manly to talk about it at all and so we 
brushed it under the rug, and the Council has 
brought it out and brought it right into public 
view and now we are taking a good look at it 
and we do some little things here and there, 
taking pecks at it, at least, to plug up some of 
the holes and improve it a bit. We have no 
business to have involuntary poverty in this 
country, a country of tremendous natural 
resources, with advantages of position, a par- 
liamentary system, and many other things, 
and public education. Why, we have tremen- 
dous advantages and for us to be bothered 
with involuntary poverty is, as the Council 
has said, a disgrace. I would like to see the 
Council go into this subject of the guaranteed 
annual income in detail, and help us out on 
that because we are going to do something 
along this line. We are going to say we ought 
to adopt it. We ought to be able to say what 
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the difficulties are, what the objections are 
and what the advantages are. It ought to be 
studied thoroughly because it is right in front 
of us as one of the broad things we may be 
able to do something about. 


I will be disappointed indeed if this com- 
mittee neglects the broader questions of eco- 
nomic results of poverty. You said there were 
something like 4.4 per cent of the unemploya- 
ble who did not have jobs. Well, I do not 
believe that figure, but there is something 
more to be said about it. You have not 
touched on the working poor which is a tre- 
mendous factor in our situation. People work- 
ing hard, intelligently, the best educated 
industrial army in the whole world and a 
great many people in positions where they 
are giving the best they have and not getting 
enough to keep a family in decency. That is 
economic. That is a matter where legislation 
can play its part if we have the wisdom, the 
fundamentals of the situation and dealt with 
them. I know you cannot make omelets with- 
out breaking eggs but you can bring about 
sometimes the happiness of your nation with- 
out great expenditures of money. If you mean 
that we cannot deal with the problems of 
poverty without spending more and more and 
still more gigantic sums in distributing 
money, I think you are in error. There are 
methods whereby we can deal with it, with 
the problems of poverty, particularly with 
involuntary poverty of which I spoke and the 
working poor. That is all I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Baetz, you are the 
expert on this, would you care to comment on 
Senator Roebuck’s remarks? 


Mr. Baetz: Mr. Chairman I am certainly 
pleased to accept Senator Roebuck’s chal- 
lenge here that we do more on the whole 
concept of the guaranteed annual income. 
Our Council did, of course, accept this objec- 
tive, this social economic objective of the 
guaranteed annual income, as a matter of 
policy and it is included in our social policy 
statement. I might say, Senator, and 
you might not be too surprised to hear 
it, this created a good deal of heart- 
burn in our board of governors because a lot 
of people have many questions about this 
guaranteed annual income as a social eco- 
nomic objective. To date, and this is why we 
will accept your challenge, we have mainly 
seen this as an objective. We have not done 
any intensive work on the methods to be 
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employed in achieving that objective. Is it 
going to be through a negative income tax 
system? Is it to be through a demogrant sys- 
tem, or something different that has elements 
of both the demogrant and negative income 
tax in it? We certainly are encouraged to 
hear that you gentlemen feel that this may be 
the way of the future, a guaranteed annual 
income, because certainly in the past we felt 
‘we had reached the stage of economic, cultur- 
al and social development where we can in 
fact guarantee at least a minimum annual 
income to everybody in Canada. We accept 
the challenge very gladly and we are 
encouraged. On the question of the working 
poor, this too is a matter which has bothered 
us for a good long time, simply because so 
many people when they talk in terms of the 
poor seem to think that we are talking about 
those who are on public assistance, those who 
are unemployed or are on relief. But of course 
this committee knows and we know there are 
millions of very poor in this country who are, 
as you described them, Senator, the working 
poor, and we must find ways and means to 
assist these people because if we do not it 
flies in the face of this whole business of 
incentive. If the man who works hard cannot 
by the dint of his hard work provide even an 
adequate minimum income for his family 
what incentive is there to stay employed? The 
incentive is to say, I must go on public 
assistance. 


Senator Roebuck: Is there an economic 
method of approaching it as well as the hand- 
out method? 


Mr. Baetz: Well, I think you immediately 
run into some real, fundamental questions on 
this. In our society, the society of a free 
enterprise system, we say that it is funda- 
mental that we pay people according to deed, 
not need. We do not pay salaries and wages 
in this country on the basis of family require- 
ments, we pay them on the basis of what a 
man can produce on the job. 


Senator Roebuck: Oh, no. 


Mr. Baeiz: On the basis of his performance. 
We could by legislation increase the minimum 
wage but this does not solve it completely. It 
may help in some cases but it is not going to 
solve the problem. You can never get your 
minimum wage high enough that a man with 
no skill and eight children is going to earn 
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enough. So, unless you are going to disrupt 
the free enterprise system, which we are not 
proposing to do, you have to devise other 
methods of getting more money into the 
hands of the working poor pending the intro- 
duction of a guaranteed annual income. Per- 
haps the best method is through an expanded 
family allowance program. Frankly, we have 
yet to hear of a scheme that is more effective 
in re-distributing income, in getting more 
money into the hands of the working poor. 


Senator Roebuck: Have you ever consid- 
ered the distinction between Jamaica and 
New Zealand, for instance? Why are condi- 
tions so poverty stricken in Jamaica? What is 
the difference that makes the condition of the 
working poor in New Zealand so much 
superior? Have you ever gone into one of 
those sort of things? 


Mr. Baetz: No. 


Senator Roebuck: That is why I say I am 
disappointed that you do not go into that kind 
of story. We have seen the working poor 
abolished in Russia pretty well but with such 
evil results that we do not want to follow 
them, but we know that it can be done, and 
so on. I could go on talking for a long time 
but I do not want to, but I want to make 
clear in your mind that you are not attacking 
the big fundamental questions that the gov- 
ernment is interested in and could play a part 
in. 


The Chairman: Let us get on with other 
questions. We will get back to that again, 
Senator Roebuck. Senator Fournier? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Most of the questions I had in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, have been answered. Firstly, 
I would like to endorse all of Senator 
Roebuck’s remarks on the working poor. I 
think he is quite right on the statement he 
made a few minutes ago. The matter of the 
poverty band as against the poverty line 
definition has been discussed to my satisfac- 
tion, Also the Canada Assistance Plan was 
discussed to my satisfaction in the conversa- 
tion by Senator Fergusson. My last question 
is about other research bodies in the poverty 
field. I gave my views on that awhile ago and 
I need not repeat myself, Practically every 
brief that has been presented here ealled for 
more and more research. My point is that 
with all the research that goes on in the gov- 
ernment departments there must be a trer 
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mendous loss, rather I should say a tremen- 
dous duplication of work, there must be a lot 
of people working on the same thing. 


Mr. Wheeler: Senator Fournier, I could not 
agree more with you, but I think the whole 
point of our recommendation was not to set 
up a new body but to make the research we 
are doing much more effective and apply the 
results to the different programs. It is a ques- 
tion of coordinating the research efforts being 
carried on in many different departments so 
that the results of the researching are fed 
back to the different programs. We seem to be 
very short in the application of research 
findings. We are certainly not proposing a 
new body. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson? 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I start 
with an extract from paragraph 9 on page is 
the same extract referred to by Senator Fer- 
gusson a while ago. It reads “We believe the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty can 
make a major contribution to public under- 
standing of this situation through the forum it 
is providing for public discussion, and the 
educational and interpretational value its 
report will have.” And now I turn to your 
brief, on page 11, paragraph 15: “This is not 
because the poor do not accept the customary 
values of the society, but on the contrary 
because they do accept them, particularly the 
luxury standards constantly hammered home 
through mass media and in more subtle 
ways.” 


Senator Everett asked about the organiza- 
tion of the poor in the United States, it is 
gradually building up. The mass media will 
make and use all the sensation they can get 
out of this. This is how they live. It is natural 
that they do this because they make their 
money out of selling their papers, and their 
papers have to be sensational or they would 
not sell. Television does the same. I am won- 
dering if your Council, which will remain in 
being long after our committee on poverty 
has brought in its report, could use the mass 
media in bringing out the discussions that are 
taking place now in this poverty committee. 
You have a very widespread organisation 
which can carry this thing through to the 
mass. media much better than the individual 
reporter coming to our committee here and 
weeding out what he wants to insert in his 
newspaper. ‘This: is what particularly happens 
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right now. I feel that the Canadian Welfare 
Council through their tremendous organisa- 
tion can use what we are working on, say the 
guaranteed annual income business, keep 
pressing that in an educational way to the 
country as a whole and you will gradually get 
the idea over so when we bring in our report 
it will put the cap on the whole thing. In that. 
way I think you will gain a great deal. 


Mr. Baetz: Certainly. I must say we do get 
excellent support from the mass media on our 
public educational programs. 


Senator Pearson: I believe you do. 


Senator Roebuck: That is because you said 
something. 


Mr. Baeiz: We like to think we do, anyway. 
Certainly we will keep hammering away at 
this concept of a guaranteed annual income. I 
might say that a good many of the provincial 
governments are beginning to pay very seri- 
ous attention to this; they are very interested 
in this. 


Senator Pearson: The municipal govern- 
ments, the little ones in the country are the 
ones who do not get this thing. 


Mr. Baetz: A number of the provincial gov- 
ernments have asked us to meet with them 
and discuss this whole question of a guar- 
anteed annual income. I think there is a very 
perceptible warming up to the idea of a guar- 
anteed annual income. Two years ago some- 
one might have said you are nuts or a com- 
munist but today more and more people are 
beginning to say this makes sense, and it may 
well be that your Senate report will put the 
cap on the whole concept of a guaranteed 
annual income. I think we have to be careful 
that we do not leave the impression that the 
guaranteed annual income is going to be the 
panacea for all sorts of ailments. Along with 
this kind of a guarantee you have to have 
provisions for training programs, services, 
provision of meaningful activity for people, 
and also make sure that your floor level of 
the guaranteed annual income is high enough, 
or the thing is going to be meaningless. 


Senator Pearson: Also, explain the Canada 
Assistance Plan. It needs to be much more 
broadly in the public view than it is now. 


The Chairman: They say so and they have 
the most information at the moment. 


' Senator Pearson: Yes, I believe that. 
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Senator Fergusson: They could do a lot 
more work if they had the money to do it. 


Mr. Baetz: Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
we would dearly love to do an intensive piece 
of work on the Canada Assistance Plan next 
year, because we happen to know the people 
who are operating it and they have confi- 

dence in us and we in them. We know that 

there are many people both on the political 
level and on the administration level who are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the way the 
Canada Assistance Plan is operating, thor- 
oughly dissatisfied. But they need our help, 
the help of people who are crazy enough to 
stand up and say it is a badly operated pro- 
gram and it is not moving the way it should. 
But to enable us to get the ammunition we 
need to do a study, to do research to make 
sure we are on solid ground. If this commit- 
tee wants to help us financially we will be 
delighted. Our accounting office is open at all 
times. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: I find this brief very 
interesting. I think it is one of the best we 
have had. I read on page 11, in reference to 
what Senator Pearson spoke about: “A person 
is poverty stricken when he is full of a deep 
sense of inequality...” and so on. You say 
apparently more than money is needed. My 
question is this: How would you suggest these 
people can be reached if money is not the 
whole problem? 


Mr. Baetz: Well, money certainly is a major 
item, it is fundamental, but it is definitely not 
enough because we are increasingly recogniz- 
ing that.a major and an important charac- 
teristics of poverty and the feeling of being 
poor is this whole question of not being a part 
of the main stream, of being alienated, of 
being something different, of being set apart, 
not good enough, or something. Unfortunately 
some of our programs accentuate this feeling. 
It has been said that social rights can fall un- 
der the two general categories of the two 
most important infinitives in any language, 
the infinitive to be and the infinitive to 
have—the right to be and the right to have. 
We can, very unwittingly, in our social ser- 
vices programs meet the right of “to have” by 
giving enough money to keep body and soul 
together, but in the process, if we are not 
careful how we meet the right of “to have”, 
we can violate and transgress the man’s right 
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of “to be’, we destroy the man’s dignity. 
Thisa is what happens quite often in some of 
our selective programs at the present time. 
We degrade, we dehumanize, we bug people, 
we make them feel that really they are inferi- 
or people and then we give him enough just 
to live. 


Senator Inman: Have you any suggestions 
as to how this thing can be operated better 
than it is, how can they be contacted to get 
them over that feeling, apart from the money 
question? 


Mr. Baetz: I think there are probably many 
different ways of doing that through properly 
devised social assistance programs. We get 
back to the family allowance program again, 
it carries no stigma. We have to work away 
through the social services. We have to help 
pre-schoolers in the day care centres. We 
have to help these people. 


Senator Inman: 


morale. 


To give them better 


Mr. Baetz: Give them a better morale, yes. 
Assist them to jobs, because a job in our 
society is the thing that brings status; if you 
work you have status, if you don’t it is a 
question. 


Miss Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, I think we’ve 
got something on this beginning at page 34, 
headed Access, Information and Participation. 
We are very poor at having the people who 
are involved in the program have any kind of 
participation in planning the program. We do 
not go out and find out what it is they really 
need in a certain area, for example. We do 
not give them the dignity of coming in to 
discuss with us. The whole question of educa- 
tional opportunity and so on is vital to this 
question of getting away from alienation. It is 
an imponderable. As long as they feel they 
are looked down on they will feel poor howev- 
er much money they’ve got. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
another question. It relates to the statement 
in paragraph 9, page 12. It reads: “Adequate 
standards of living for individuals and fami- 
lies should be defined and established and 
should be reviewed and adjusted periodically 
as required.” Has there been any extended 
study of this problem? 


Mr. Baetz: The answer is simply, no there 
has not been, and I think this goes back to 
what Mr. Wheeler said earlier, we do need 
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research but we need research of the right 
kind. Here is a very fundamental study that 
needs to be done, but it has not been done. 
We have done all kinds of different studies, 
but not this. Here, surely, is one of the basics: 
What does constitute an adequate stand- 
ard of living for an individual or family. We 
have not tried to answer that in any sys- 
tematic way. 


Miss Godfrey: On page 13, what we say 
there, Senator Inman, is urging this be done, 
and incidentally we have been supported by 
the Economic Council and by the Prime 
Minister. Incidentally, this has something to 
do with the question we have been wrestling 
with earlier, the poverty band. If you think 
of it in income terms, what is being said here 
is that you cannot have just one level, you 
have to adjust it according to various necds 
and various regions and so forth, and the 
same applies to the needs of families. Any 
guaranteed income has to have some relation 
to the family composition and so on, so that 
here again if you really went into this kind of 
thing you would find that your poverty band 
widened into the working poor and beyond. 
But the standards are almost bound to be 
different, a whole series, a range of adequate 
standards. 


Senator Inman: In paragraph 84 on page 42 
you make mention of research bodies in the 
poverty field. Who are these bodies and what 
have they been doing and where are they? 


Mr. Wheeler: Each government department 
usually has a research arm or body. For 
instance, the Department of Economic Expan- 
sion, ARDA has a very active research pro- 
gram. The Department of National Health 
and Welfare, the Economic Council. In fact, a 
host of government and private research 
organisations. But what we are concerned 
here with is the research being done under 
public auspices. The people doing research in 
the different departments should know what 
the others are doing so that the best use can 
be made of what really are scarce resources, 
namely, good research. 


Senator Pearson: In other words what you 
need is a coordinating committee? 


Mr. 
research. 


Wheeler: Yes, for coordinating 


The Chairman: Isn’t there a lot of it fed 
into the Dominion Bureau of Statistics? 
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Mr. Wheeler: Yes, but there is no attempt 
to evaluate or direct it. 


Mr. Baetz: As a matter of fact we might 
find it a useful exercise to find out what 
coordination exists between the different 
departments. 


The Chairman: They don’t need to tell us 
about it. We are of the view that none exists 
from what we have heard so far and that 
disturbs us. Let us not get into that now, 
Senator McGrand. This is the second time 
around. 


Senator McGrand: In this study that you 
have made of poverty in Canada you must 
have made a lot of comparisons with other 
countries in the world, and Senator Roebuck 
mentioned New Zealand. That is a country of 
110,000 square miles with a population of 
about two million, with no great resources 
other than agriculture, and yet they are able 
to meet the challenge in the world and secure 
a market that is half the world away from 
them, and they have been able to move along 
these lines very successfully. That brings me 
up to Norway because I am going to mention 
Inverness county in Cape Breton. In Norway 
they have the same resources we have in 
Cape Breton: the sea, land that is not too 
good, yet Norway has no poverty they tell 
me, and no one is leaving the land in Nor- 
way, running away from their own resources. 


Senator Roebuck: And Norway would have 
their mothers and their children, the halt and 
the blind like we have and there is no eco- 
nomic problem in taking care of them. 


Senator McGrand: No economic problem. 
They tell me they have no poverty in 
Norway. 

Going back to Inverness county in Cape 
Breton, and I have the study that you men- 
tioned. Of course they did lose the coal 
industry there, the Inverness mine below 
Port Hood and that has contributed a lot. But 
remember Inverness County is 150 miles long, 
it is the whole length of Cape Breton, it is 
quite a large area. 


Senator Inman: It is larger than P.E.I. 


Senator McGrand: In this study you have 
made on the culture of poverty it says: “Hav- 
ing identified a group of 75 families who are 
regarded by the community leaders and the 
poor families themselves as living in pover- 
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ty...” Now I wonder of 75 families living in 
an area as large and diversified as Inverness 
‘county, if that is a fair, an adequate analysis 
‘or study in depth to determine what the cul- 
ture of poverty is for a place like Inverness 
county? That is what I had in mind, to make 
a comparison of what you know about pover- 
ty in Cape Breton, what you know of it in 
Lanark and in the interlake district of 
‘Manitoba and compare it with similar condi- 
tions that may exist in other countries of the 
world such as Norway and Iceland. I am told 
Iceland’s economy depends on the export of 
fish and they have no poverty there. 


Mr. Baetz: This study of Inverness county 
was not intended’ to be an analytical study in 
depth of poverty in that area. On the con- 
trary, this was simply an effort to try to get 
what we call a photograph of reality, simply 
trying to get a clear picture of some poor 
families in Inverness, and at the same time 
we did it in three other regions of rural 
poverty in this country. It was done at the 
request of the then minister in charge of 
ARDA, Hon. Mr. Sauvé who said, I have 
looked at graphs and statistics until I am 
blue in the face and I have read about 
abstracts and concepts and now I want to 
know what the people live like, I want to 
get this photograph of reality. I must say our 
researchers at the time thought this was an 
‘overly simplified approach to the subject but 
we did it, and we have been very impressed. 
We would encourage the members of this 
committee to take a look at that study, just 
to read some of the case histories. Here is a 
very excellent way to get a real, close look at 
what poverty is, much better than through 
a lot of graphs and charts. 


Senator McGrand: This was the second one, 
it was done by George Caldwell, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Baetz: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: I read the other one 
done by a man from the University of Mont- 
real, Mr. Pepin. He did one on Inverness, one 
on Kingstown in Prince Edward Island and 
two in New Brunswick. I read them both and 
I compared them and they did bring out 
much the same thing, it is the same pattern 
in both reports. Of course anybody doing 
research along these lines cannot go to see 
everybody, they have to take sample. 


_-The Chairman: Senator Fournier? 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Mr. Chairman, this is a little state- 
ment I want to make, it is not a question. At 
a meeting I attended recently I said that wel- 
fare is the curse of the country. I hope 
members of the council did not think I was 
referring to the welfare council! In the report 
of what I said there were a couple of words 
omitted, I said it is the waste, the abuse of 
distribution of welfare. I come back to this 
again because I think it is very important. 
Distribution will have to be watched. I know 
of many places where one dollar goes to the 
poor who are deserving people and two dol- 
lars goes to people who are above the line 
through fraud and tricks. There is no use 
denying that, or hiding behind it. 


Mr. Baetz: I would like to make two 
comments on this, Mr. Chairman. This is true 
and again this comes back to attitudes. There 
is a feeling that there is a good deal of fraud 
going on among the poor and the feeling is 
that some poor are fraudulent and trying to 
take the government or the voluntary agen- 
cies for everything they can. But they are a 
very small percentage and, I suspect, it is 
about the same percentage you will find in 
the upper income group. 


Senator Roebuck: Hear, hear. Nobody has a 
monopoly on that. 


Mr. Baetz: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an observation about social welfare 
which, as everyone knows, is under increas- 
ing public abuse. It is the system that really 
is getting it these days. I would be the first 
one to put on the hair shirt of penance for the 
welfare system. There are many, many short- 
comings in the welfare system but today it 
does seem to me that the poor social welfare 
system is overloaded. It is an overloaded 
horse because it is taking on the assignments 
and shortcomings of a lot of other systems. If 
aman at the age of 45 needs to be on welfare 
because he did not get beyond grade 2 which 
system can be blamed for that? Is it the 
social welfare system? Or perhaps we should 
take a look at our educational system which 
did not look after him away back when. Or if 
a man can no longer take employment maybe 
we should take a look at our manpower pro- 
grams. Or if a man is not healthy enough and 
needs to be on the public assistance system 
maybe we should take a look at our health 
programs. In other words, the social welfare 
system gets saddled with the casualties of a 
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lot of other systems in our society and because 
the costs go up people are inclined to ssay, 
well, it is that dreadful social welfare system 
that somehow or other is not producing what 
it should. Surely it is not producing what it 
should, but I think the thing is overloaded, a 
fuse has blown, it is just trying to make ends 
meet day after day. 


The Chairman: You talk of a fuse having 
blown. I have a question that seems to fit in 
there. We hear of many people who are on 
welfare complaining about the social worker. 
What is the trouble? 


Mr. Baeitz: There are probably a number of 
causes but the immediate one that comes to 
me is that so often in our social assistance 
programs where we give money to people we 
say, “If you are going to accept money from 
government you will also have to accept our 
good advice, our counselling’. So in a sense 
we have been forcing counselling down the 
throat of a family that does not want coun- 
selling. I think this is one of the reasons 
people on welfare do not like the welfare 
system. Quite frankly we have said in our 
social policy statement we should not in every 
case insist on providing counselling service. 
In some cases it is indicated but you cannot 
force counselling down the throats of unwill- 
ing people. Another thing is that the case 
worker is the representative of society closest 
to the man in poverty; he is the point of 
contact, and if the poor have a resentment 
about society, which they do, the one they 
can hit and know the best is the case worker, 
the social worker, who happens to come into 
their home all the time. 


Miss Godfrey: I would like to add to that, 
this brings up another weakness in that we 
do not have enough really qualified manpow- 
er, social workers. In fact the great majority, 
certainly those in public programs, are people 
who are untrained, they are often people who 
administer the technicalities of the program, 
they do not perhaps know how to do it with- 
out upsetting the people they are working 
with. There is a terrific upsurge in training in 
the public field, excellent, but this is a 
weakness in our system and this is another 
place where money is needed. 


Senator Roebuck: And then, don’t forget 
that the social worker does not always have 
enough money to-answer all the demands. 
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The Chairman: Senator McGrand? 


Senator McGrand: This is a general ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman: Do you think that Cana- 
da has an affluent society or do you think we 
only think we have? 


Mr. Baetz: I think for those who are 
attached to the productive system it is very 
affluent and it is becoming more affluent all 
the time. Wages and salaries go up 8.8 per 
cent a year for the average, much more for 
others, and maybe this is getting back to your 
observations about New Zealand. There is a 
big section of our society that is hooked into 
the productive machine that has almost taken 
off in their standard of living, they are on 
their way, because of this rapid increase 
which you do not get in New Zealand you do 
not get this kind of productive explosion, 
there everybody is sort of in the same boat 
still. And because those who are hooked into 
the productive machine have really taken off 
and those who are not hooked into it are 
down on the ground and they see the rest up 
there, the gap is getting wider all the time. 


Senator McGrand: Do you say that the New 
Zealand and Scandinavian systems are 
similar? 


Mr. Baeiz: No, they are not similar. Sweden 
has a high rate of productivity, it is an indus- 
trialised country, but there through their 
income redistribution and through their 
manpower deployment program, things that 
we have not really touched in this country, 
through a rational kind of approach to man- 
power deployment Sweden has managed to 
keep the gap narrow. 


Senator Pearson: One traveler told me that 
New Zealanders are all poor but they are all 
on the same level so they don’t know they are 
poor. 


The Chairman: A gentle sort of poverty. 


Senator Carter: On this point that you 
made there, how can you make comparisons 
between a little country like New Zealand 
with half a continent like Canada? Surely 
space and geography itself is a powerful fac- 
tor in preventing us from attaining the kind 
of uniformity they have in smaller countries? 


Mr. Baetz: The Canadian poor do not care 
about the Scandinavians; the Canadian poor 
are interested in other Canadians. 


Senator Carter: That is not an answer to 
my question. My question had ito .do- with the 
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inference that if New Zealand can do some- 
thing, if Sweden can do something, Canada 
should be able to do it too. My point is this, 
yes if Canada had its twenty million people 
compressed in the space in which they are in 
Sweden it would be much easier to direct 
things, but here our social welfare systems 
and all the other things that we complain 
about are really part of our geography. You 
cannot escape that. If our social systems and 
social programs are not working as well as 
they should, geography is one of the factors 
that prevents them from being as effective. 
That is my opinion. I would like to hear 
yours. 


Mr. Wheeler: You get into a very trea- 
cherous area when you try to compare differ- 
ent countries because of the enormous differ- 
ences. I think it is worth bearing in mind that 
there is one common factor here and that is 
how you distribute your wealth. It may well 
be that the distribution of income is on a 
more equitable basis than in Canada. 


Senator Carter: You made a point in your 
brief that productivity is an element, and I 
agree with you, but in a federal system like 
Canada where you have a central core in 
which productivity is skyrocketing and you 
also have this wide periphery, this continen- 


tal wide area, where the more productivity 


skyrockets in the central core the more it 
goes down in the periphery. You cannot 
change that fact. It is not that easy to level it 
off when you have ten or eleven jurisdictions 
to deal with. I think these are false compari- 
sons you are making there. There may be an 
element of truth in it but in the broad context 
I think you are making false comparisons. 
But that was not my real question, Mr. Chair- 
man. What I wanted to ask is this: You spoke 


| this morning about attitudes. That is a major 
factor that poverty cannot overcome unless 


we change the attitudes of people, the atti- 
tudes of the majority, the attitudes of the 


affluent, but how are we going to do that? 


You spoke about the social worker being the 
point of contact of society with the poor, but 
doesn’t the social worker represent a paternal- 
istic attitude? Everything that comes to the 
fore comes from somewhere in a paternalistic 
context. How are we going to combat that? 
Have you any ideas that would help us on 
that? 


a Mr. Baetz: I cannot by any means answer 
your question completely, but two immediate 
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thoughts come to me as to how to get rid of 
that paternalistic attitude being built into our 
social programs. One is to guarantee an annu- 
al income, to have a guaranteed annual 
income. If the computer says your income is 
not up to a certain level you will get a grant 
to bring it up to that level. And, of course, 
there is the family allowance. 


The Chairman: 
lowance. 


Meaningful family al- 


Mr. Baetz: Yes, meaningful family allow- 
ances is another way but they do not mean a 
thing today, they are completely eroded. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, 
have something on your mind? 


you 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
have something on my mind in that we 
stopped Mr. Baetz at certain times. There is a 
great deal in the brief of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council that has not been touched on at 
all. For cne thing, we spoke little of the guar- 
anteed annual income that is referred to on 
page 40 of the brief at some length. I am 
thinking of other senators who have not had 
the privilege of being here, and also other 
people who are going to read the minutes of 
this meeting, I know there are many people 
who are studying this and they will be very 
anxious to know what the presentation of the 
Canadian Welfare Council was and I am 
afraid they are going to have somewhat 
unbalanced ideas because of things that have 
been left out. I don’t know quite what we can 
suggest. I would point to one thing: to show 
that the Canadian Welfare Council is 
interested in the guaranteed annual income 
they sent us appendix III to this brief, which 
is Mr. Baetz’ own statement. Of course this is 
a personal view, but I suggest that this 
appendix be printed along with the minutes. 


The Chairman: I agree, and with permis- 
sion of the committee we will do that. It is a 
very useful document for all of us and I have 
read it and I find that it is a well thought 
out document. (See Appendix “O” to today’s 
Evidence) 


Senator Roebuck: Will the brief be printed 
with our minutes? 


The Chairman: Oh, yes. 


Tell me if you have any views on this: Our 
general approach to the problems of the poor, 
without being too specific, in assessing their 
needs is Income, services and attitudes. 
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Senator Roebuck: And opportunity. 


The Chairman: We cover a lot by attitudes. 
Would you care to comment? 


Mr. Baetz: What is it—money? 


The Chairman: There are three: money, 
services, attitudes. Attitudes towards employ- 
ment, social services. What do you think? 


Mr. Baetz: I suppose one could develop any 
kind of a theoretical framework in which to 
bring into view this whole subject. There is no 
argument with that approach at all, in fact 
initially it sounds very good. Our theoretical 
framework has been with an eye to the 
causes of which we name six, determining 
what the causes were and searching out ways 
to deal with these specific causes. Certainly I 
think your categories here sum it up very 
well. 


The Chairman: On page 2 you say to us, 
why has there been so little change in the 
poverty situation? Indicating that it has not 
changed at all. Would you elaborate on that a 
bit? 


Mr. Baetz: Well, we feel that in the last 
few years there has been very little change in 
our war on poverty, very little advancement 
made. By way of substantiating that summary 
statement, one can go to the question of the 
aged. Have we improved their condition at all 
or has it eroded? We know what the answer 
is; we looked at it this morning. The whole 
question of the working poor families: What 
have we done to help them? Really nothing. 
In fact, as the consumer price index goes up 
and the family allowance rate remains 
unchanged, we are doing every year a little 
less for the working poor. What have we real- 
ly done in housing? What have we done by 
way of setting up maternity benefits for the 
working mother? Nothing. What about day 
care centres? What about the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan with all its beautiful objectives 
and the dreams that went into it? It is not 
working out. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: On that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. The federal government sets up the 
Canada Assistance Plan and outlines the 
broad principles under which it is to operate, 
but it does not operate. 


The Chairman: He ‘said that. Just on this 
point, you said something to us that we heard 
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before. I think we agree that the Canada 
Assistance Plan is one of the most enlight- 
ened acts on the statute books of any civilized 
country. It is better than anything they have 
in the United States or anything they have in 
Great Britain? 


Mr. Baetz: That is right. 


The Chairman: Now, can that not be made 
an umbrella? 


Mr. Baetz: We have to keep in mind that 
the Canada Assistance Plan is based on need. 
It is a social assistance program. It is not 
quite the same thing as a guaranteed annual 
income. 


The Chairman: No, no. Just let me change 
my question. Assuming that maintenance 
income was adopted, a reasonable one, 
couldn’t the services be put under the 
umbrella of the Canada Assistance Plan? 


Mr. Baetz: I would think so. 


Mr. Wheeler: 
suggestion. 


That is a very valuable 


Senator Fergusson: Would you repeat that, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: What I said was, assuming 
that the country agreed on a guaranteed 
annual income, a satisfactory one, then for 
services couldn’t we use the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan as an umbrella. 


Mr. Baetz: With perhaps one minor provi- 
so: The Canada Assistance Plan would still 
have to have provisions in it for providing 
some financial assistance to the residual cases. 


Miss Godfrey: You would also have to 
define what you mean by services. I take it 
you are talking about what we define in our 
policy statement as social welfare services, 
not health and housing and so on? 


The Chairman: We will be broader, but in 
a general way do you see some merit in it? 


Mr. Wheeler: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I wonder if the Canadian 
Welfare Council has any figures on what we 
are looking for, total figure on what is spent 
on welfare in Canada? We have different 
figures from different sources, but have you 
any figures on total yearly welfare costs that 
come from private agencies apart from 
government? 
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Mr. Baetz: We can give you one figure for 
private agencies. The United Appeals in this 
country, which are biggest in terms of raising 
money for social services, together raise $49 
million, say $50 million a year. If you accept 
the figure of $5 billion for total expenditures 
in the health and welfare field, the United 
Appeal sector is raising only 1 per cent, so 
don’t let us assume there is a great deal being 

raised in the private field. 


Senator Carter: You mentioned that the 
Canada Assistance Plan is not operating as it 
should, and I agree with that. It has not lived 
up to the expectations we had of it, and some 
provinces have merely just substituted this 
for a social welfare program they had previ- 
ously, and they used the money. There is too 
much of that. How can we deal with that? I 
cannot see the Canada Assistance Plan work- 
ing properly unless the federal government is 
paying the whole shot and administering it. 
As long as it is administered by ten different 
provinces I cannot see how it can operate as 
envisioned. 


Mr. Baetz: I doubt if, constitutionally, this 
could happen. However, this is just an 
opinion. 


Senator Carter: I don’t see it happening; 
that is one of the things Quebec, for one 
province, is very jealous of. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, have you 
given thought to the possibility of the federal 
government paying 50 per cent and laying 
down the conditions. We will pay provided 
you meet these minimum standards. They 
often do that, don’t they? That is not an 
encroachment. 


Senator Carter: I have never seen very 
satisfactory results from that. We have a lot 
of these cost-sharing programs, the provinces 
want to get out of them, the federal govern- 
ment too wants to get out. I do not think you 
can depend on that. I think the shape of 
things to come is that cost sharing programs 
are going to be at a minimum. 


Mr. Wheeler: I think we have to recognize 
this as a built-in problem in the constitution 
of our country. The main objective should be 
to develop programs that remove as much as 
possible from these discretionary payments. I 
think that is a very potent argument for the 
guaranteed annual income in that it would be 
made available through the federal govern- 
ment, would not antagonize the provinces, 
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would not require individual assessments and 
could be administered uniformly. But you 
will still be left with a residual program 
which requires local administration and 
individual assessment. I think we can do a lot 
more to increase the standards, and the main 
thing is to remove as much as possible from 
these discretionary programs. 


Senator Carter: Where the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan has fallen down is in the interpre- 
tation of needs. We have one idea of what is 
meant by that word when it went into the 
act, and it is this, if a person was getting an 
old age pension and that was not sufficient or 
if he had a heavy drug bill then he would get 
help under the Canada Assistance Plan. But 
when you get to the provincial field we see 
they make an assessment, which is what the 
Canada Assistance Plan was trying to get 
away from. As long as we have the provinces 
administering it in that way and putting their 
own definition on the word “NEED” I cannot 
see how the plan can properly operate. 


Mr. Baetz: The question has been correctly 
asked by a number of people as to whether in 
fact to date the Canada Assistance Plan has 
not helped the provincial treasuries more 
than it has helped the poor. !t is a valid 
question and I hope you find the answer to it. 


The Chairman: The answer is that it has 
helped the provincial treasuries more than it 
has helped the poor. 


Senator Carter: There is a lot of evidence 
to support it. 


The Chairman: You were advocating the 
use of the term “poverty band.” Hasn’t it a 
connotation in this country connected with 
the poor that is going to be hard to get away 
from. 


Mr. Baetz: You mean the word “‘band’’? 
The Chairman: Band, yes. 
Mr. Baetz: Well, range, or whatever. 


The Chairman: We talk of the Indian band 
and immediately we concoct for ourselves 
poverty. 


Mr. Baetz: I see, it is a semantic problem. 


The Chairman: It struck me in that way 
when I heard it. I underlined it doubly to 
suggest that you be careful in the use of that 
term. 
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- Senator Roebuck spoke to you about the 
financial aspects. On page 387 you give an 
example of a family of man, wife and two 
dependent children and the head of the fami- 
ly has to pay income tax at $2,700 although 
by conservative estimates that family needs 
$3,500 as a minimum. 


Mr. Baetz: Right. 


The Chairman: Did you point out that as 
one of the ways of coming to the assistance of 
the near poor, the working poor, was taxation 
reform. 


Mr. Baetz: We may not have been quite 
strong enough in this but we certainly are 
proposing that the floor of your income tax be 
raised above the poverty line. Why tax fami- 
lies who are in poverty? 


The Chairman: Well, of course, there is 
apparently a difference in their definition and 
our definition. 


Mr. Baetz: At least we know it is not $2,700 
for a family of four. 


Senator Pearson: That is where the Poverty 
Committee would come in, to define the point 
of poverty for income taxing. 


The Chairman: This is not a new creation. 
This has been in existence for a great number 
of years. How has it been overlooked, it’s so 
obvious? 


Mr. Baetz: This is a very good question. 
Here again we sometimes tend to look for the 
sensational, the new approach in the way of 
dealing with poverty and overlook some of 
the nitty-gritty. We talk about the introduc- 
tion of a negative income tax system, a branc 
new tax concept. Well, we haven’t done 
enough yet with our present positive income 
tax system to help the poor a little bit. 


Mr. Wheeler: I think there are competing 
interests involved here. Treasury officials 
have a very strong interest for keeping it 
here. 


_ The Chairman: I have given it a very great 
deal of thought. Can you estimate what would 
be the cost if we raised the exemption from 
what it is now to say $3,000? What would be 
the cost to the treasury? Have you figured 
that out? 


" Miss Godfrey: This is one of the things that 
we are getting at in our recommendations 
about examining taxation in relation to wel- 
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fare costs. You will note also what Dennis 
Guest says in his article on family allow- 
ances, (which is appendix II of this brief), 
where he is talking about cutting out the 
exemption for children and he gives the 
figure of how much the exemption costs the 
government. Well, you have got to relate this 
again to how much family allowance is paid 
in relation to the exemption. So if you say we 
lose a given amount of money if we raise the 
income tax exemption level you will have to 
ask how much money are we now losing in 
having to subsidize these people. This is 
something we certainly have not examined; 
we are suggesting it must be examined. 


The Chairman: Mr. Wheeler, you certainly 
must have considered the figures sometime. 


Mr. Wheeler: I am not able to give an 
estimate on that. 


Mr. Baeiz: I am sure the income tax offici- 
als could tell you what the revenue is from 
families in the $2,700 to $3,000 tax bracket. I 
suspect it might be quite substantial because 
that is on a very broad base. 


The Chairman: Yes, it is substantial. 


Miss Godfrey: Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, 
that figure of $2,600 in the footnote on page 37 
should read $2,700. We forgot to show the 
$100 standard exemption for donations, and 
so on. 


Senator Carter: Has the Canadian Welfare 
Council developed criteria on what a person 
should have as income to be above the pover- 
ty level? 


Mr. Baetz: No, we have not done this across 
the board, but as we mentioned earlier in the 
meeting today, a hint or clue as to what it 
costs a family of 4 comes out of Calgary 
where the provincial government will pay up 
to $5,100 for a family of 4 through their fami- 
ly assistance program, based on need. That is 
a clue, at least. 


Miss Godfrey: The Toronto Social Planning 
Council has done good studies on this. I have 
not seen their most recent one but I have 
seen the one prepared a couple of years ago. 
For a family of 4 they had it all budgeted 
out, food, clothing, rent, health, etc., and it 
worked out to somewhere around $4,800. It is 
probably well over $5,000 now. 


Senator Pearson: It has been brought out in 
this meeting already that instead of taking a 
straight line and saying anything above this is 
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affluent and below this line is poverty, they 
are using a broad band now. 


Miss Godfrey: Yes, and a variation in 
budgets. 
Senator Pearson: Yes, a variation in 
budgets. 


Mr. Wheeler: This is a major need for a 
more objective assessment and the develop- 
ment of standard budgets for families of dif- 
ferent sizes and in different regions in the 
country, and I am pleased to know that DBS 
has put one man on this and I think there 
will be some development there, but this is 
something we should press for very strongly. 


Senator Carter: That figure you gave us 
about Calgary, the $5,100 is not too far out of 
line with the figures of the Economie Council. 


Miss Godfrey: Yes, $5,200. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, I sent you a 
copy of that statement. That was a study 
made in Calgary. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I have it. 
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Miss Godfrey: But it is not a generally 
accepted figure, it is not accepted by all. 


Senator Carter: What I am saying is that 
all these independent studies more than 
confirm that the Economic Council figures up- 
dated are pretty accurate. 


The Chairman: You have already heard 
Senator Fergusson, Senator Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Senator Roebuck and 
others express the view of the committee on 
how they feel about your presentation to the 
committee this morning. Insofar as I am con- 
cerned I expected a great deal and I was not 
disappointed. We are going to ask you to be 
back again after we have had an opportunity 
to visit around the country. When we get 
back in the fall you may have some further 
studies available for us. 


We are relying on you to give us a consid- 
erable amount of help in the future and we 
hope withyour cooperation. so much of value 
will come out of this. We are very confident it 
will. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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SUBMISSION TO THE SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


BY THE 


STAFF OF THE CANADIAN 
WELFARE COUNCIL 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The urgent request of the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty that the Canadian 
Welfare Council present at least a prelimi- 
nary submission at this date posed something 
of a dilemma. No fresh examination of the 
topic in detail or consultation with the Coun- 
cil’s membership was possible in the time 
available. Staff therefore selected certain 
areas for discussion, based mainly on the 
Council’s new statement Social Policies for 
Canada, Part I, a copy of which is annexed for 
your information. The views in this staff sub- 
mission have not all been explicitly stated by 
the Council. But we believe they are implicit 
in the policy positions to which it has sub- 
scribed in recent years. 


2. In making our selections, we were gov- 
erned by the belief that at this stage we could 
most usefully concentrate on certain philo- 
sophic assumptions and broad approaches 
that we feel must underlie any attack on 
poverty. Facis and figures, insofar as they are 
know, are readily available to the Special 
Senate Committee through such agencies as 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and gov- 
ernment departments. 


3. This statement thus covers: 
I. Attitudes to Poverty 
II. Social Rights 
III. Definition of Poverty 
IV. Causes of Poverty 
V. Approaches to Combat Poverty 


I. ATTITUDES TO POVERTY 


4. The basic questions to ask about poverty 
in Canada today are: Do Canadians really 
want to solve the problem of poverty? Are 
they prepared to pay the necessary cost? 


5. Most Canadians would, of course, 
automatically answer ‘yes’ to the first ques- 
tion, and would be shocked by the suggestion 
that this reply might not honestly reflect their 
real attitudes. A great deal of lip-service has 
been paid since Canada’s ‘me too’ version of 
the U.S. war on poverty was launched in 1965 
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with fanfare in Parliament and a federal-pro- 
vincial conference. Why then, despite a mul- 
tiplicity of promises and programs, has there 
been so little change in the poverty situation? 
The answer is embedded, partly, in the 
second question—we ‘other’ Canadians are 
not prepared to pay the cost. If we really 
wanted to abolish poverty, we would find the 
means of paying for it, just as most of us find 
the means of paying for liquor, tobacco, cos- 
metics, and a whole range of mechanical aids. 


6. There are a number of reasons for our 
lack of conviction about paying the price of 
abolishing poverty. 


(a) Although there is growing acceptance of 
the concept that poverty is, in most cases, the 
consequence of forces beyond the individual’s 
control, the old moralistic approach to the 
poor dies hard. Many still think of the poor 
as shiftless, degraded people who could better 
themselves if they would. Those who have 
done so, as well as the ‘near poor’, are espe- 
cially prone to this attitude: “J pulled myself 
up by my boot straps, I manage to make out 
why can’t he?” It is still assumed by many 
that poverty is primarily due to inherent 
personality defects, that the poor have only 
themselves to blame, and that therefore it is 
unfair or immoral for them to be given or 
receive help, and that poverty is a condition 
to be despised. There is a desperate effort by 
many of the poor to avoid asking for help 
because of the moral condemnation they 
would undergo in their own eyes, as well as 
in others, if they did so. Irresponsibility and 
apparent laziness can be found among the 
poor as in other groups, but we know too 
little as yet of the relationship between envi- 
ronmental and personal factors in causing 
poverty to make firm judgments about which 
is the cause and which the effect. In the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s case studies of 
nearly 300 rural families: and over 200 urban 
families,*? all identified as poor, the incidence 
of so-called ‘shiftlessness’ was practically nil. 
Nor, despite often appalling conditions, are 
these people ‘degraded’, “they are open to the 
possibility of change, but they are pervaded 
by the sense of the inadequacy of their own 
resources to meet the demands of a changing 
world.’* These studies confirmed the assump- 


1 Rural Need in Canada, 1965, Ottawa, The Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. 

2Urban Need in Canada, 1965, Ottawa, The Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. 

3 Rural Need in Canada, 1965, op cit, Section I, 


Overview, p.v. Also p. 25, “These people seem not 
misdirected but undirected, cut-off and unaided.” 
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tions of psychologists that, under normal cir- 
‘cumstances, most people prefer to work.* 


‘(b) Many people continue to adhere to the 
hineteenth century doctrine which saw three 
pillars of social and economic progress— 
political democracy, high productivity, and 
universal education—as ultimately eradicating 
poverty. In fact: 
(i). political democracy may only replace 
domination of the poor by a wealthy oli- 
garchy with the tyranny of the majority 
over the poor. In advanced industrialized 
countries the poor are numerically in the 
minority—in Canada’ they amount to 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
population. 

Until recently, the poor have been a 
voiceless minority, unorganized for politi- 
cal power. Only when a problem begins 
to impinge on the far more vocal and 
politically aware middle class is real 
attention usually paid to it by the politi- 
cians. Housing provides a good example. 
Poor housing has always been a factor in 
poverty, but only became a ‘crisis’ when 
it began to affect others. Government 
measures to deal with it (including the 
Hellyer Task Force proposals) have been 
directed far more to the better-off than to 
the poor. This is not to blame the politi- 
cians per se; they would not be in power 
long if they did not listen to the com- 
plaints of the vocal majority. It is the atti- 
tudes of the majority that must be 
changed if the democratic principle of 
protecting minorities is to be maintained. 
Gb High productivity in itself will not 
eradicate poverty because the results of 
productivity are not spread evenly—like 
honey on a piece of bread—across the 
entire population. The fruits of produc- 
tivity go to those with the scarcest skills 
and strongest bargaining positions in the 
labour force, to those in expanding indus- 
tries and prosperous regions, and to those 
who have invested in these industries. 


4Erich Fromm, ‘‘The Psychological Aspects of the 
Guaranteed Income”, in The Guaranteed Income: 
Next Steps in Socio-Economic Evolution?, ed. 
Robert Theobald, Garden City, N.Y., Anchor Books, 
Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1967. “It is a fact that man, 
by nature, is not lazy, but on the contrary, suffers 
from the results of inactivity. People might prefer 
not to work for one or two months, but the vast 
majority would beg to work, even if they were 
not paid for it. The fields of child development and 
mental illness offer abundant data in this connec- 
tion.” 
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High productivity is of course essential 


but is of little if any direct benefit to 
those on low fixed incomes, e.g., many of 
the aged? 


Giii) Finally, the opportunities provided — 


by universal education help those most 
who are best endowed to take full advan- 
tage of them. Middle-class children have 
an automatic head start over deprived 
youngsters in the school system. Obvious- 
ly, then, more is required than political 
democracy, high productivity and uni- 
versal education if we are to successfully 
battle poverty. 
(ec) The fact that at least one in five of the 
population lives in or near poverty in Cana- 
da’s affluent society is appalling. Yet the poor 
are not visible to the ordinary ‘other’ citizen. 
We are aware of in a general way and politi- 
cally sensitive to regional inequalities since 
this was, historically, a prime reason for 
Confederation. And these showed up strongly 
during the Depression. But we do not have 
great, clearly identified concentrations of 
poverty as a social pathology, such as the 
black ghettos of U.S. cities or the poor areas 
of the Appalachians. Our Indians, Métis and 
Eskimos, until recently, have generally been 
shelved where they could cause little com- 
ment or mental discomfort to others. 


7. For all these reasons, it is not hard to 
understand the lack of conviction of better-off 
people about specific major programs to com- 
bat poverty which seem to them to involve 
unnecessary expense. This results in a tend- 
ency to make policy decisions more on the 
basis of immediate visible costs than on 
balancing long-term benefits against them, 
and in attempts to make it appear that we are 
doing more while paying less. It is interest- 
ing, for example, that in the current discus- 
sion on possible changes in family allowances, 
a leading newspaper has commented editori- 
ally not so much on the principles of the 
program and its actual benefits to the poor as 
on the fear that any change, ‘‘could merely be 
a cunning way of introducing still another tax 
increase.” The point is well taken; our 


5¥For a striking illustration of how the aged were 
left out of the benefits of the very high productivity 
increase of 1968, see paragraph 28. 

®This figure is based on non-farm families and 
individuals. It is estimated that if farm families and 
individuals were added, the low-income group 
would be nearly 30 per cent of the population. 


7Globe and Mail, May 15, 1969. 
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resources are not unlimited. But the redistri- 
bution of income that is such a necessary part 
of the fight against poverty will not lower the 


standard of living of the better-off in the 


affluent society; that standard will, as Bar- 
bara Ward has pointed out in relation to rich 


and poor nations, continue to improve though 


likely at a somewhat slower rate. A real 
desire to abolish poverty involves acceptance 


of this possible slow-down, surely not a major 


sacrifice to make. It also involves the devel- 
opment and implementation, by stages if 
need be, of programs realistically related to 
existing needs as well as to resources, both 
national and regional, short- and long-term. 


8. It therefore seems to us that the first 
major step in a continuing attack on poverty 
is to change the attitudes of Canadians 
towards it. We know a great deal already 
about poverty and what to do about it. But 
until lip-service changes to real conviction 
and action, the knowedge and excellent pro- 
grams which we already have will not be 
fully implemented. Nor will we be diligent in 
searching for additional information and facts, 
and in developing and carrying out the best 
possible integrated attack on poverty. 


9. We believe the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Poverty can make a major contribution 
to public understanding of this situation 
discussion, and the educational and interpre- 
tational value its report will have. This in 
fact may well prove to be its main accom- 
plishment, rather than the production of any 
really new insights or empirical evidence on 
causes and cure of poverty. Above all, we 
hope that the Committee will not lead itself 
or the public into the trap of thinking it will 
finally discover the great panacea for the 
eradication of poverty at little or no expense. 


_ This objective is as alluring and illusory as 
the quest for the Fountain of Youth or the 
- alchemists’ search for a way to turn lead into 


gold. 


II. SOCIAL RIGHTS 


10. Basic to changed Canadian attitudes 
toward poverty is, we believe, acceptance of 
the concept of social rights. These are sum- 
marized in article 22 and Article 25, part (1), 
of the 1948 United Nations Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Article 22—Everyone, as a member of 
society, has the right to social security, 
and is entitled to realization, through 
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national effort and international co-opera- 
tion, and in accordance with the organi- 
zation and resources of each State, of the, 
economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality. 

Article 25—-Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, widowhood, old age, or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 


11. The Canadian Welfare Council declared 
these social rights to be the philosophic foun- 
dation of its statement Social Policies for 
Canada. Civil and political rights,» which are 
embodied in legislation in most democratic 
countries, cannot alone protect us from the 
impact of rapid social and ecoliomic change. 
Social rights are necessary to guarantee to the 
individual the freedom and opportunity to 
carry responsibility, so far as he is able, for 
meeting his own needs and aspirations. They 
also affirm that the achievement of human 
well-being, especially under today’s condi- 
tions, is as much a social as an individual 
responsibility, and imply acceptance of the 
concept of ‘community’, which mean recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of all people 
within society. 


12. Canada’s lack of a formal constitution 
and its particular form of federalism have 
undoubtedly been barriers to the develop- 
ment of a real conviction about the concept of 
human rights and the need for measures to 
safeguard them. Indeed, the proposal for a 
Canadian Bill of Rights specifically excludes 
economic and social rights? from considera- 
tion at this time. And although Canada has 
endorsed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, she cannot adhere to the United 
Nations document that would implement it, 
namely, The International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, 1966, until 
all provinces agree to such action; to date no 


8'These include freedom of expression, conscience 
and religion; general security of life, liberty and 
property; and equality before the law. 


® Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Minister of 
Justice, A Canadian Charter of Human Rights, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 
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province has expressed an opinion on this 
question. The Canadian Welfare Councils’ 
official position is that, “measures to imple- 
ment these rights are required through both 
governmental and nongovernmental action,” 
and that, “Canada needs constitutional bills 
of rights at the federal and_ provincial 
levels. ..’”° 


13. Acceptance of social rights means that 
social policy must be concerned with every- 
one in the society, “the according in all cir- 
cumstances of equal dignity to all individuals 
irrespective of the social and economic class 
to which they belong.’™ A belief in social 
rights will profoundly affect our general 
approach to and specific methods of dealing 
with poverty, with the most vulnerable 
groups in our society who suffer to the great- 
est degree from lack of community and of 
the other requirements needed to reach the 
social goals described in the Universal Decla- 
ration. It will mean assistance ‘as a matter of 
right’, not as a doubtful privilege often 
grudgingly conceded. 


Ill. DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


14. A working definition of poverty used in 
a Council study was, “poverty consists of 
relative deprivation of major physical and 
social needs and of the person’s sense of per- 
ception of deprivation.”” Poverty obviously 
cannot be defined as an absolute. 


15. In measuring poverty there is a strong 
element of relativity: for example, of compar- 
ing an individual’s income with others in the 
Same society. Hence, unless there is some 
progress toward greater equity in the distri- 
bution of incomes within the Canadian popu- 
lation, poverty will always continue for some. 
But continuing poverty in rich urban and 
industrialized countries also means exclusion 
from the expanding benefits, opportunities, 
and self-respect of the majority. Physical 
hardship is poverty’s most apparent charac- 
teristic, but there are many others. A person 
is poverty stricken when he is full of a deep 
sense of inequality, and feels chronic exclu- 
sion and alienation from the wider society in 


10 Social Policies for Canada, Part I, 
Canadian Welfare Council, 1969. See p. 19. 


ibid. See text and footnote, 


Ottawa, 


Pierre Laroque, 
Dwe2. 


2 Urban Need in Canada, 1965, Section I, Over,- 
view, op cit, pp. 8-9. 
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which he lives. This is not because the poor 
do not accept the customary values of the 
society, but on the contrary because they do 
accept them, particularly the luxury stand- 
ards constantly hammered home through 
mass media and in more subtle ways. In the 
light of these values, they find themselves 
and their lives wanting. 


16. Income level is, of course, the most 
obvious criterion for identifying poverty or 
substandard levels of living. However, income 
by itself, unrelated to family needs and cir- 
cumstances is meaningless. To measure ‘pov- 
erty income’, it has been accepted generally 
that it is necessary to develop minimum 
budget requirements for families with differ- 
ing characteristics. 


17. Immediately, of course, a number of 
subjective judgments present themselves. For 
example: What should be included in the 
family budget—bare ‘subsistence’ items 
(enough to keep body if not soul together) 
now generally accepted as the ‘minimum’, or 
sufficient means to provide a modest but ade- 
quate ‘standard of living’ which many consid- 
er more appropriate to our affluent society? 
What influence should the prevailing level of 
income (as well as costs) in an area have, e.g., 
if wages are below what is necessary to pro- 
duce an adequate or even subsistence income 
should the budget criteria for families be 
reduced accordingly? 


18. A number of attempts have been made 
in recent years, both in Canada and the U.S., 
to set up ‘poverty lines’, and the Special 
Senate Committee is no doubt thoroughly 
familiar with them. But we require far more 
knowledge than we now have of what is an 
‘adequate standard of living’ for people in 
varying circumstances. Only when we have 
such knowledge can we really begin to define 
‘income poverty’ in practical terms, and iden- 
tify those who fall below standards that are 
accepted ‘as a matter of right’ to meet their 
needs. 


19. The Council has officially recommended 
that, “Adequate standards of living for 
individuals and families should be defined 
and established and should be reviewed and 
adjusted periodically as required.’ 


If, as we believe, people should have as a 
right an adequate standard of physical and 
social well-being, the required standards 


18 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recommenda- 
tions 3 and 5, p. 29 and pp. 30-31. 
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must be defined. The Economic Council 
supports this view when it states, “in terms 
of income, such standards“ would likely 
differ appreciably, between urban and rural 
areas, and even between cities, reflecting dif- 
ferences in costs and other circumstances 
affecting family budgets. The establishment of 
such standards would be a difficult and con- 
troversial enterprise, but, we believe, 
essential.” 


20. This discussion indicates not only the 
difficulty but the undesirability of trying to 
draw a sharp line between the ‘poor’ and the 
‘non-poor’ across the country—regionally, 
within provinces, or in local areas. There is a 
tendency for many people to define the poor 
as those living on social assistance or requir- 
ing the Guaranteed Income Supplement for 
the aged. Yet studies by the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council” have shown that there are 
many people living in what is generally 
accepted as poverty who do not receive finan- 
cial aid under either of the above categories. 
These are usually people on intermittent or 
low wages, or the victims of a personal or 
family crisis who are not eligible, or who 
refuse, for reasons of pride, to apply for such 
assistance. Moreover, people are constantly 
moving in and out of ‘official poverty’ as their 
circumstances change. Finally, income, as we 
have seen, is only one measure of the kind of 
relative poverty existing in Canada today. 


21. We believe that, rather than a poverty 
line we should consider a poverty band, with- 
in which there can be a constantly shifting 
population. Our measures, particularly if they 
are to be preventive, must be directed to the 
potential as well as to the actual poverty 
group. Certainly low income is a major crite- 
rion in identifying the ‘poverty band’, and the 
fact that the number of Canadians in the low- 
income category now amounts to 4 to 6 mil- 
lion people (one-third are children) provides 
an indication of the potential size of the prob- 
lem. It is estimated that approximately two 


14 Described as, “acceptable minimum standards of 
living for families and individuals in Canada.” 

6 Fifth Annual Review, Ottawa, Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada, 1968, p. 137. This was endorsed by 
the Prime Minister in the 1968 Throne Speech 
Debate. He stressed the need for defining, “the 
essential components of a minimum standard for 
satisfactory living—not a subsistence standard but 
one that allows for dignity and decency.’’ Debates 
of the House of Commons, p. 68, September 25, 
1968. 

1% Rural Need in Canada, 
Canada, 1965, op cit. 


1965; Urban Need in 
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million of the total are receiving social 
assistance.” How many of the remaining 
millions are actually in poverty and should 
receive help can only be arrived at through 
far more knowledge of facts and needs than 
we now have. 


IV. CAUSES OF POVERTY 


22. The poor are a heterogeneous group. 
They may be old or young, sick or well, 
employed (at low earnings) or unemployed, 
well or poorly educated, ambitious or suffer- 
ing from inertia. However, groups with cer- 
tain characteristics appear, as available stud- 
ies show, to be the most vulnerable to 
poverty. 


23. It has been found that the largest of 
these groups is composed of families with one 
parent (almost invariably female) with 
dependent children.* In the second group 
are those suffering from illness or incapacity.” 
Then come.” in“ order ~ Of "Size, _ the 
aged unemployed, those with inadequate 
income,” and employable people temporari- 
ly out of work.” 


As of March 1968, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare estimated that about 14 million 
were receiving benefits under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. In addition, over 31,000 were still receiving 
categorical benefits (old age assistance, blind and 
disabled persons allowances). In July 1968 there 
were 736,000 (53 per cent of the 1,376,000 old age 
security recipients) receiving the Guaranteed In- 
come Supplement. 

18 The Council’s recent study on the housing con- 
ditions of public welfare families shows that 48.3 
per cent of the families surveyed had only one 
parent as compared with less than 9 per cent in 
this category for the population as a whole. The 
Housing Conditions of Public Assistance Recipients, 
Ottawa, Canadian Conference on Housing, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, 1968. 

1'The importance of health as a major factor in 
poverty is confirmed by the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s urban and rural need studies. 

20For the first time, the federal government has 
(in the Canada Assistance Plan) provided for the 
inclusion of fully employed people in the cost- 
sharing program for ‘persons in need’. Some prov- 
inces have implemented this (e.g., Alberta and the 
Atlantic Provinces), but others have not (e.g., 
Ontario, which specifically excludes ‘regularly 
employed’ persons). 

2A recent study gives the following respective 
percentages for all the above groups in the ‘popula- 
tion’ surveyed: 38.6, 33.0, 12.0, 10.3, and 5.4. See 
Appendix I, Stephen Peitchinis, “Why Should Any- 
one in Calgary Need Aid?”, Canadian Welfare, May- 
June 1969, p. 6. While this was a study of social 
assistance recipients, DBS national statistics con- 
firm the general situation with regard to the total 


‘poverty band’. 
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24. Membership in a minority group subject 
to discrimination, special conditions of living, 
and perhaps further handicaped by speaking 
a minority language also establishes the con- 
ditions in which poverty flourishes. Such peo- 
ple (eg., Indians, Métis, Eskimos and 
Negroes) are hindered from taking advantage 
of even the most favourable opportunities, 
and are affected more severely than others by 
basic causes of poverty. 


25. To seek solutions to poverty, it is essen- 
tial to identify clearly its various causes.” 
Indeed, in advanced economies, poverty can 
best be described with an eye to these. Obvi- 
ously they are not mutually exclusive; causes 
overlap and re-enforce one another. Never- 
theless, certain ones can be identified as 
follows: 

1. Life-cycle poverty. 

2. Depressed area poverty. 

3. Crisis poverty. 

4. Poverty due to long-term dependency. 
5. Inner city poverty. 

6. A culture of poverty. 


Life-cycle poverty 


26. In the modern labour market people 
generally are paid according to the job they 
do, and only a minority of the total popula- 
tion is earning at any one time. Currently 
almost half our populaton is under 25 years of 
age; over 8 million of the total population 
are under 19. At the other end of the age 
range are close to 14 million over 65. Large 
proportions of both these groups, of course, 
are not gainfully employed. To prepare prop- 
erly for the technological labour market, 
longer periods of training are required before 
entering the labour force. At the other end of 
the life cycle, mandatory retirement and 
greater longevity are increasing the number 
of people in the retired ranks. Life-cycle 
poverty is therefore likely to press in on peo- 
ple during predictable periods in their lives: 
in childhood, later when they have children 
of their own to support, and again in old age. 


27. In order to protect ourselves against 
life-cycle poverty we need to devise adequate 
income maintenance measures such as old age 
security programs and family allocances. We 
now have not one but at least four public 
programs designed to protect the aged against 


22Tt is important not to confuse characteristics 
with causes. For example, low education may make 
a person more liable to unemployment but the basic 
cause of the unemployment may be a drop in the 
country’s or the area’s economy. 
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life-cycle poverty: the wage-related Canada 
Pension Plan, the flat rate old age security 
program, the negative income tax approach 
called the Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
and the programs operating under the needs- 
test Canada Assistance Plan. In spite of all 
these pieces of legislation our aged population 
stands in constant danger of sliding into 
poverty. The paradox of it all is that this 
danger is greatest, not when times are at their 
words but at their best—when the standard 
of living of those in the labour force is rising 
most rapidly. What happened in 1968 proves 
this point. 


28. During 1968 wages and incomes went up 
by 8.8 per cent. Rising costs of around 4 per 
cent eroded about half the increase in wages 
and incomes, but one can talk in terms of an 
increase in the standard of living by over 4 
per cent for those who were employed. At the 
same time those aged who depend on their 
almost fixed old age security income had a 
decline in their purchasing power of 2 per 
cent. This is because the increase in old age 
security benefits is limited to only 2 per cent,- 
whereas as indicated, the consumer price 
index went up over 4 per cent. The net result 
was that the gap in the standard of living 
between the aged depending on the old age 
security and the guaranteed income supple- 
ment and the average person in the labour 
force grew during this good year by over 6 
per cent. 


29. If social rights are to be meaningful, the 
standard of living for the aged should not 
decline when that of others is rising. One 
method of retarding the decline in the older 
person’s standard of living is to relate adjust- 
ments in the old age security benefits to the 
consumer price index. But this alone will not 
guarantee that their standard of living keeps 
up with the rest of the nation; it will only 
protect them against a constantly decreasing 
standard. Other measures are necessary to 
keep the aged in an equitable position rela- 
tive to those in the labour force.” 


30. How do we protect the young—the 
other vulnerable group—against life-cycle 
poverty? We are living in a society which 
accepts the principle that labour is paid 
largely on the basis of ‘deed not need’—on 
skills and production, not family require- 
ments. We can and should, of course, fight to 


°3 For a four-pronged approach to improve our old 
age security system, see Social Policies for Canada, 
op cit, Recommendation 6, pp. 34-35. 
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increase minimum wage levels. Sick indus- 
tries weaken our economy. In the long run 
society gains when they go out of business. 
But even a substantial adjustment upwards in 
minimum wage levels would not be adequate 
to meet family income needs in larger fami- 
lies where the breadwinner has substantial 
non-discretionary child rearing expenses. The 
problem is further aggravated if the bread- 
winner is unskilled or semi-skilled, and can- 
not demand a high rate of pay. 


31. The family allowance program has been 
Canada’s answer to this problem. Although 
the allowances were introduced in 1945 
primarily as a fiscal measure to promote con- 
sumer spending in a possible post-war 
depression, they serve a social purpose in 
that they help overcome the large percentage 
of poverty due to the lack of relationship of 
income to family size. Unfortunately, this sys- 
tem has been allowed to decay. A rise in 
prices of over 60 per cent since they were 
introduced has virtually destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of family allowances. What is 
required now as a major defence against the 
inroads of life-cycle poverty for families with 
young members is a substantial increase in 
federal family and youth allowances.“ For 
families headed by a single parent, the rates 
could well be set much higher than for other 
families. 


32. There will be those who would object 
violently to such a proposal on the basis that 
this is a universal allowance, and as such is 
too expensive; and that it now does not ade- 
quately help those in greatest need. These 
two criticisms can readily be overcome if the 
increases in the allowances are accompanied 
by two changes in the income tax regulations: 


(i) These allowances should be regarded 
as income and taxed accordingly, which 
is not the present practice, and 

(ii) The present exemptions of $300 in the 
personal income tax for each dependent 
child should be reduced as family allow- 
ances are increased. 


33. If the allowances are taxed, the very 
poor who pay little or no income tax, could 
retain all or most of their increased allow- 
ances. On the other hand, the well-to-do 


24The problem of school drop-outs, a major factor 
in liability to poverty, would be diminished by an 
expansion of our youth allowances program to 
include student allowances graded upward accord- 
ing to educational attainment. 
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could be required to continue to repay 100 
per cent of the increased allowances.” 
Through such a system, those in greatest 
need really would receive the most help. 
Moreover, many poor families could be 
helped without being forced to use social 
assistance. There are many thousands of 
families with dependent children who, 
through determination and pride, have 
managed to stay off social assistance rolls, 
although their income places them within the 
‘poverty band’. It is probably a matter of 
daily irony to them, and should be a point of 
national concern, that many of these families 
are living below any standard of even mini- 
mum need, and in many instances are living 
on a lower family income than their neigh- 
bour who is on social assistance and, who, 
theoretically at least, is being financially 
assisted in line with his need; in addition, he 
receives health care and may receive other 
social services as required such as day care 
and homemaker services.” 


Depressed Area Poverty 


34. Economic development comes about 
through the expansion of some industries and 
trades and the contraction of others. At any 
point in time some regions depend more 
heavily than others on declining forms of 
production. Depressed area poverty is rife in 
the coal mining areas of Nova Scotia, the 
fishing industry in parts of Newfoundland, 
and former lumbering regions of Eastern 
Ontario and Quebec. A huge country like 
Canada, in which large regions have a thinly- 
scattered population, is particularly exposed 
to depressed area poverty. Secondary indus- 
tries which might absorb the drift of labour 
from declining industries simply do not exist 


% Under our present tax system, when a child 
is eligible for family allowance the income tax 
exemption is $300. When the child is dependent but 
not eligible for the allowance the exemption is 
$550. The differential of $250 in the exemption was 
presumably to recognize in the tax structure the 
fact that the person receiving the allowance does 
not pay a tax on it. Instead, he pays tax on the 
$250 at his marginal tax rate. The highest family 
allowance rate is $8 per month or $96 a year. A 
tax-payer in the group having a taxable income 
requiring him to pay 40 per cent on the portion 
between $12,000 and $15,000 and receiving an $s 
monthly allowance will repay 40 per cent of this 
$250, or $100, if his taxable income is $12,250 or 
more. 

2For more detailed discussion of family allow- 
ances, see Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recom- 
mendation 4, pp. 31-33, and Appendix II, Dennis 
Guest, “If we Keep Family Allowances”, Canadian 
Welfare, May-June 1969, pp. 14-15. 
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in these areas. If to the handicaps imposed by 
isolation are added the handicaps of poorly 
educated workers, or minority groups speak- 
ing minority languages such as the Indians 
and the Eskimos, then their poverty will be 
even more severe. 


385. Our record to date in attacking 
depressed area poverty is not very impres- 
sive, our measures have lacked conviction 
and force. There are numerous factors con- 
tributing to this sorry state: lack of organiza- 
tion and planning as well as lack of money, 
departmental programs working at cross-pur- 
poses, plus the usual federal-provincial juris- 
dictional rivalries and battles. 


36. Nevertheless, depressed area poverty 
can best be attacked through broad federal 
and provincial programs and agencies such as 
the A'‘lan'ic Development Council, the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation Development Act 
administration (ARDA), the Fund for Rural 
and Economic Development (FRED), and 
through community development programs 
involving the people themselves. It is our 
hope that the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion and the announced plans 
for its work will ensure more co-ordinated 
and effective action in future and that human 
rights take precedence over federal, provin- 
cial or bureaucratic rights. 


37. Broad programs of regional develop- 
ment alone, however, are not enough to cope 
with depressed area poverty. As we have 
seen, a booming economy does not of itself do 
away with poverty. Depressed areas also 
require a full measure of social security” 
and social services programs. 


Crisis Poverty 

38. Some people suffer from sharp but tem- 
porary setbacks through the unemployment, 
illness, injury, desertion or death of the 
breadwinner. Programs such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
cash sickness benefits, can serve as major 
bulwarks against crisis poverty. But these 
social insurance programs must be adequate 
to really cover contingencies when they arise. 
This is not the case now, and people hit by 
crises are vulnerable to poverty. Therefore, 
unemployment coverage and workmen’s com- 
pensation should be improved by increasing 


27 Used in this submission in the limited sense of 
income security. 
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the rate of benefits provided, and by covering 
all members of the labour force. 


39. We have a very long way to go in 
developing cash sickness benefit programs in 
this coun ry. These programs should either be 
under public auspices, or legislation should 
be introduced which would require employers 
to provide such benefits under private aus- 
pices. We are fortunately progressing well in 
protecting our population against the high 
costs of medical and hospital services. But 
even here we cannot take too much for 
granted. Provincial medicare programs, as 
envisaged and assisted by the federal Medical 
Care Act, 1966, still remain to be fully imple- 
mented. And medical and hospital services do 
not replace the income lost when the bread- 
winner is off work due to illness not related 
to work and therefore not eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance or workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Those families with low incomes, who 
live from hand-to-mouth, are especially vul- 
nerable to crisis poverty caused by the illness 
of the breadwinner. Therefore, if we really 
wish to protect them—and indeed most fami- 
lies—we must introduce more cash sickness 
benefits programs whether under public or 
private auspices. 


40. Along with cash sickness benefits pro- 
grams, cash maternity benefits for the work- 
ing mother should be established. We are all 
familiar with the tremendous influx of mar- 
ried women into the labour market. As 
recently as 1962 married women accounted 
for only 15.8 per cent of the labour force, but 
by 1980 this percentage is expected to rise to 
35 per cent. Clearly more and more women 
are going to work throughout their married 
lives, and clearly the mother’s income will 
form an essential part of the family budget, 
particularly among the lower income groups. 
Protection of the mother’s income during 
work absence related to childbirth should 
therefore be a part of our defence against 
crisis poverty.” 


41. Another all too familiar form of crisis 
poverty is due to the loss of the breadwinner. 
We have gone some way in protection against 
this through programs such as workmen’s 
compensation and the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans. But we still require a program 
or programs for the protection of people who 


28 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recommenda- 
tion 8, p. 36. 

°° Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recommenda- 
tion 7, pp. 35-36. 
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need them but who are not eligible for such 
benefits.” 


_ Poverty Due to Long-term Dependency 


42. Many people are permanently hand- 
icaped physically or mentally. Among them 
js a large percentage who are handicapped 
from birth, and will never be able to earn a 
living, or who have acquired physical, mental 
or emotional defects later in life. For exam- 
ple, in Canada there are some 600,000 people 
classified as mentally retarded. Modern medi- 
cine and technology do of course help some 
people to escape from long-term dependencies 
of this sort, but they also preserve the lives 
of many who would previously have died. 
Such people, unless their disability was work- 
related, must largely depend at present on 
social assistance measures such as those pro- 
vided by the provinces and municipalities 
through the Canada Assistance Plan. 


43. We need to improve our measures of 
protection whether through social assistance 
or other means. In particular we need a pro- 
gram of benefits for permanently disabled 
persons not covered under present schemes.” 


Inner-city Poverty 


44. There tends to be some segregation of 
richer and poorer households in every town 
' or city. In Canada, as in many of the devel- 
oped countries, the most adverse impact of 
urbanization has been concentrated in the 
centre of the cities, and the National Housing 
Act, with its almost total reliance on assisted 
home ownership of single family dwellings, 
has encouraged the flight to the suburbs with 
consequent neglect of the inner city. From 
World War II until last year, over 80 per cent 
of federal funds for housing had gone to 
medium and higher income families. With 
this financial help many middle class families 
moved from the old parts of the city to new 
_ housing in the suburbs. Much of the housing 
in the centre of the cities was left to families 
with lower incomes, both those who remained 
and those who moved in from rural areas and 
from other urban centres. To increase the 
number of housing units, both houses and 
apartments were frequently subdivided, 
resulting in overcrowding; maintenance was 
often deferred in order to increase the finan- 
cial yield to the absentee landlord. 


30 Ibid, Recommendation 5, pp. 33-34. 
81 Ibid. 
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; 45. The concentration of poor people in the 
inner city imposes an accumulation of mutu- 
ally re-enforcing social handicaps upon all 
who live in these neighbourhoods. They com- 
pete for the same poorly paid jobs, they use 
the same relatively low quality schools and 
services, they pay inflated prices for poor 
quality foods, and their low status adress fol- 
lows them and restricts their opportunities 
wherever they go. In extreme cases the strug- 
gle for living space and opportunities, plus 
the continued flight to better neighbourhoods 
of those who ‘make the grade’ can produce a 
breakdown of morale, of public order and of 
civilized relationships. Combatting inner-city 
poverty requires a whole range of social and 
economic measures. 


A Culture of Poverty 


46. This form of poverty is initially a result 
of other causes but then itself becomes a 
cause. In certain situations poverty is not 
only a manifestation or a symptom of social 
dysfunction, but in turn it creates new gener- 
ations of the poor. In such situations people, 
and their children after them, are deprived of 
even the will and the aspiration to move up 
to a better life. It is perhaps the most difficult 
and stubborn type of poverty to cure for a 
number of reasons, including the important 
one that he who tries to help those in this 
kind of poverty can easily become frustrated 
and cynical by lack of progress. It is very 
easy to write them off as ‘bums’. 


47. Pockets of ‘culture poverty’ can be 
found not only in the depressed sectors of our 
cities, where many pockets of ethnic minori- 
ties exist, but also in rural areas. It is the 
shame of the white man that so many of our 
native people, the Indians and the Eskimos, 
live in cultures of poverty. Over the centuries 
we managed, partially unwittingly but gener- 
ally through greed, to destroy their culture 
which at one time produced a proud, self-reli- 
ant people. It must be a matter of first priori- 
ty that working co-operatively with the Indi- 
ans and Eskimos, we dispel the culture of 
poverty in which so many of them are mired. 
Unless and until we have done that, we can- 
not claim to have achieved a ‘Just Society’. 


48. To deal with culture poverty anywhere 
requires a massive and multi-sided effort. It 
will need not only better and more co- 
ordinated social welfare services,” provin- 


22 Such as child protection, family counselling, day 
care and homemakers. 
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cially planned and strategically placed and 
operated, but it will also require much great- 
er efforts by other social services, particularly 
the elementary and secondary school systems. 
For example, we may very well have arrived 
at the time when our school systems should 
assume responsibility for day care centres, 
and through these centres begin to work with 
socially disadvantaged youngsters at an early 
age. Unless many of these youngsters are 
helped before they reach kindergarten, they 
have two strikes against them on the day of 
entrance. Our school systems are doing an 
increasingly better job with our gifted and 
brilliant youngsters, but the time has come 
when educators must devote much more time 
to our mentally, emotionally and _ socially 
disadvantaged youngsters if we are to make 
any inroads on poverty spawned by a culture 
of poverty. 


49. It is heartrending to realize that inade- 
quate education is a major burden carried by 
the poor. Indeed, it is almost universally 
recognized as a liability by the poor them- 
selves who want better education for their 
children, and have high, but usually patheti- 
cally unrealistic expectations for them. A 
council study® has confirmed that a low 
educational level makes people more prone to 
poverty and has demonstrated that when 
poverty involves the receipt of social assis- 
tance the capacity of children to benefit from 
education is lower. It was found in the study 
that children of comparatively longterm social 
assistance families performed less well (both 
in school and in employment) and left school 
earlier than those in the control group, who 
came from families with much the same 
socio-economic backgrounds but whose 
parents were not on social assistance.” 


50. This categorization of poverty, with an 
eye to causes, is admittedly an abstract con- 


83, School Performance of Children on Public 
Assistance, Canadian Welfare Council, 1966. 

**The importance of education is underlined by 
the following: “It has been found that the average 
real income per person in the labour force in 1961 
was roughly 25 per cent higher than it would have 
been had average educational attainment remained 
at the 1911 level. Comparable calculations for the 
United States suggest that increased educational 
attainment was an even more important factor than 
in Canada, accounting for a 40 per cent increase 
in economic growth.” Social Policies for Canada, 
op cit, p. 9. It is interesting to note that ‘human 
capital’ has been defined as ‘‘the amount of educa- 
tion embodied in the population or the labour 
force’. See Jenny R. Podoluk, Incomes of Cana- 
dians, 1961 Census Monograph, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 
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cept. In real life different types of poverty 
and their causes intermingle, sometimes inex- 
tricably. For example, people who live in 
depressed areas are more vulnerable to crisis 
poverty, and in such instances, without inter- 
vention, short-term crisis poverty is more 
likely to develop into longterm dependency. 
The abstraction should, nevertheless, help to 
distinguish the different problems which call 
for different interventions as we develop over- 
all social policies and objectives. Above all, 
this abstraction, it is hoped, will indicate that 
all our systems—such as education, economic: 
security, public organization and administra- 
tion, social welfare services, health care, 
housing, and community planning must be 
deployed comprehensively to deal with the 
causes of poverty as well as its symptoms. 


V. APPROACHES TO COMBAT POVERTY 


The Approach to Policies and Programs 

51. Measures to combat poverty should 
have three main goals: 1. To prevent or 
remove the causes. 2. To supply the poor with 
the help and motivation that will establish 
them as fully functioning members of society. — 
3. To maintain at an adequate standard of 
living those for whom the other measures are 
not feasible or perhaps even desirable. 


52. We have already identified certain 
groups that are the most vulnerable to pover- 
ty and undoubtedly require special measures 
and priority treatment.® But if we accept the 
concept of social rights and the idea of equi- 
ty, we must provide an adequate standard of 
universally available help as a matter of right. 


53. The Council has therefore stated the 
following criteria for specific social policies 
and programs for individuals and families: 
“They must include provisions to meet 

universal needs on an acceptable minimum 
basis of equality for all Canadians. The 
various areas and regions can build on this 
as their special requirements and circum- 
stances dictate. 


“There must be universal access to addi- 
tional resources for special needs. 
“There must be no stigma involved for peo- 


ple using any of the resources pro- 
vided.’ 


54. In applying these criteria it is clear that 
if universal needs could be met on an accept- 


%> See paragraph 23, p, 15 above. 
86 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, p. 4. 
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able minimum basis involving no stigma, we 
should at least greatly reduce the problem of 
identifying the poor and having to assess 
their needs through the costly and denigrat- 
ing case-by-case method. The most obvious 
way of attaining such an end is through the 
so-called universal programs where the stand- 
ard of eligibility is one that can be simply 
and objectively applied to a given group, or 
indeed to all people, e.g., through the income 
tax machinery for a social security ‘floor’.*’ 


55. Moreover, such programs can have a far 
greater value in preventing poverty than 
have many of today’s so-called “anti-poverty” 
programs which only come into play when 
people are already ‘in poverty’. For examples, 
social assistance is only used when poverty 
has been ‘officially’ recognized as being pres- 
ent; for many people health services are only 
available when they are on social assistance, 
although lack of health care may be the chief 
factor in their becoming poor. The Canada 
Assistance Plan does specifically recognize 
prevention in providing for help to people 
who might be in need (e.g., the medically 
indigent) if they did not get such help. But 
implementation of this provision rests with 
the provinces and municipalities, and far too 
little has been accomplished so far. 


56. Once the principle of community is 
established, means can surely be found to 
ensure that the benefits of universal programs 
go to those who need them most, but without 
attaching the stigma of being ‘the poor’. If 
one of the characteristics of poverty is the 
feeling of alienation from the rest of the com- 
munity then ‘selection’ programs which by 
definition set the poor out and apart from the 
rest of the community can unwittingly per- 
petuate poverty. Universal programs raise 
objections because they can include a large 
number of people who are demonstrably not 
poor. The term ‘selectivity’ is being much 
bandied about these days, usually as a 
euphemism for a means or needs test to select 
people into a universal program, and thus 
reduce its cost. We suggest that it is better to 
save costs by ‘selecting people out’ of such 
programs when it is not only desirable and 
feasible but just to do so.* 


81 Age is the criterion in our present universal 
programs for the two population groups of children 
and the aged. 

88 See paragraph 33, p. 20 above, and paragraphs 
14-78, pp. 38-39 below. 
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The Social Services 


57. In our illustrations of anti-poverty mea- 
sures we have dealt, so far in this submission, 
mainly with social security (income) pro- 
grams. However, social security and social 
services are complementary. Sufficient income 
for an adequate standard of living is not 
enough, in itself, to ensure well-being. An 
appropriate range of social services is also 
necessary, both to prevent problems arising 
and to help solve them where they exist. A 
high, sustained level of investment in social 
programs and _ services—education, housing, 
health, social welfare services, recreation is 
as inescapable for a healthy society as is 
spending on police and fire protection, control 
of air and water pollution, noise abatement, 
garbage disposal, and roads. 


58. Better-than-adequate and _ accessible 
social services must be developed to effective- 
ly battle poverty. The legacy of past achieve- 
ments in social welfare has frequently 
meant, at most, uniform standards on a mini- 
mal basis and, theoretically, equality of 
access for all people. These conditions are - 
often not sufficient to help the more deprived 
groups, including most Indians and Eskimos, 
The poor require above-average services and 
especially conducive arrangements for taking 
advantage of them if they are to break the 
fetters of deprivation. We must ensure that 
the poor also have the knowledge, the means, 
and the encouragement to take advantage of 
them. 


59. Increased collaboration and integration 
among the board fields of the social services 
(e.g., health, social welfare, education, man- 
power services and housing) is essential, not 
only in planning and organization but in the 
delivery of services. 


60. The development of integrated and co- 
ordinated methods of delivering services at 
the community or neighbourhood level can be 
one of the most important preventive mea- 
sures in overcoming poverty. Under the head- 
ing of ‘community development’, the Canada 
Assistance Plan authorizes federal cost-shar- 
ing in such projects (when approved by a 
province)* for people “who might become 
persons in need” if they did not receive these 
services. Such programs can include the co- 
operative establishment and administration 
(involving the people themselves) in, for 
example, a public housing project, services 


309 For example, under the Alberta Preventive 


Social Service Act. 
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such as health clinics and day nurseries, 
family counselling and recreational facilities. 
Far more needs to be done in this direction 
than has so far been achieved, 


61. Finally, the method of financing, mak- 
ing known and delivering social services 
should be such that it does not ration or limit 
demand from people who need them. 


62. Detailed discussion of particular pro- 
grams in the social services cannot be 
attempted within the framework of this sub- 
mission. We commend to the Committee’s 
attention Section V (Social Services) of Social 
Policies for Canada, which deals with 
health services, family planning, social wel- 
fare services and housing. Briefly summarized 
the following is the Council’s position on 
them: 


(a) Health Services—These are a _ universal 
need. Only by making them available on an 
equal basis to all can we be assured that their 
provision will not involve rationing on the 
basis of ability to pay, which would prevent 
their being truly effective in combatting 
poverty. 


(b) Housing—The need for housing is uni- 
versal. Adequate housing is a social right of 
all Canadians. Expanded public action is 
necessary to ensure that insufficient income is 
not a barrier to the enjoyment of this right, 
and that housing conditions can thus become 
a positive rather than a negative force in the 
war against poverty. 


(c) Other Social Services—Family planning 
and social welfare services are not universal- 
ly needed. However, they should be univer- 
sally available. Hence the Council recom- 
mends expansion and extension of our basic 
network of such services, without direct pay- 
ment by the recipients when the services are 
necessary to prevent or alleviate poverty. 


Access, Information and Participation 


63. Implicit in the success of anti-poverty 
programs is access to services and programs 
by the people who need them. This in turn 
means provision of benefits and services in 
sufficient quantity, in the right place, and in 
the right way (recognizing human dignity and 


40 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, pp. 41-62. 
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well-being.“ It means wide dissemination of 
public knowledge about the programs and 
services that exist, and the right of appeal 
from administrative actions to an impartial 
tribunal. 


64. Too often at present, benefits and ser- 
vices are rationed by scarcity (e.g., a munici- 
pality can reduce its grant for day 
nurseries)” or by default (“don’t publicize the 
program, we have more clients than we can 
handle already”). Stringent locally established 
eligibility regulations cut off from help many 
people who clearly could be assisted under 
the provisions and intent of legislation by 
higher level(s) of government. 


65. The Canada Assistance Plan provides 
an excellent illustration of these points. It 
contains no requirements with regard to 
standards of either financial assistance or 
other services nor with regard to informing 
the public of their rights and benefits under 
the Act and its provincial counterparts. Esta- 
blishment of impartial appeal boards within 
two years is, however, a condition of federal 
cost-sharing under the Act, but we shall need 
to be vigilant to ensure that the boards do 
operate effectively on behalf of those they are 
intended to serve. Equally important, there is 
very scant information available about the 
extent to which the Act is being used by the 
provinces, and where and to whom the cash 
benefits and services are going. This informa- 
tion is essential if the effectiveness of the 
program in fighting poverty is to be evaluated 
and improved, if need be. 


66. We therefore urge that: 


(a) The federal and provincial governments 
should cooperate in the development and 
application of standards for social assistance 
programs to ensure that all needy individuals 
and families receive adequate assistance 
payments and have access to preventive and 
rehabilitative services of high quality. 


“For example, some individuals and families 
require special assistance and encouragement to 
make the most effective use of the services they 
need. Among these are people who have grown up 
in poverty who, we know, frequently lack the 
capacity to make good use of available services and 
opportunities. The challenge is to help them over- 
come their inertia or ignorance without, in the 
process, infringing on their freedom of choice and 
their self-respect. ; 

# Which, incidentally, may force ‘working moth- 
ers’ on to social assistance and prove far more 
costly in the long run. 
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(b) Adequate financial and staff resources 
should be available to meet needs promptly 
and fully according to these standards, and 
public education programs should make the 
benefits and facilities known to all who may 
need them. 

(c) There should be systematic and continuing 
collection and analysis of information about 
the working of such programs to ensure that 
they are really doing the job intended and 
are truly effective both in preventing and 
remedying poverty. The Senate Committee 
could itself make a useful contribution to 
such a development by searching out and 
evaluating such information in relation to 
what is now taking place in Canada, national- 
ly, provincially and locally.* 


67. Finally, there is need for the involve- 
ment of people in decisions and actions 
intended to benefit them. The most beneficial 
policies and programs, governmental and 
nongovernmental, will result when those 
affected participate in the planning, decision- 
making and implementation. Thus, every 
effort must be made to develop people’s 
capacity and opportunity for such participa- 
tion. Participation by itself is not enough; it 
would be futile, for example, to expect to 
solve all housing problems through people 
getting together in co-operatives. But the 
problems arising from lack of participation 
are well illustrated by the confrontation now 
taking place with Canada’s Indian people, a 
situation that is becoming a nation-wide 
scandal. 


Income Distribution: Social Security and the 
Tax System 

68. So far we have mainly dealt with 
approaches to combatting poverty through 
what is usually described as the social wel- 
fare sector. Unfortunately this system has 
become the ‘pack horse’ in the anti-poverty 
program, and is carrying a far greater load 
than that for which it was designed. It has 
also become the ‘scapegoat’ on which the gen- 
eral public pours its guilty feelings about the 
continued spectre of poverty in the midst of 
affluence. When the social welfare sector fails 
to eradicate poverty, in spite of its apparent 
sky-rocketing costs, it is accused by an indig- 
nant public of having failed completely. With- 
out attempting to minimize the shortcomings 
of the social welfare system, weaknesses in 


48 The Council is planning an examination of how 
and to what extent the potentiality of the Canada 
Assistance Plan is being implemented. 
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other systems such as education, manpower, 
health, regional development, housing and 
taxation, have placed an undue burden on the 
social welfare sector. 


69. Responsibility for the war on poverty, 
and thus for its cost, should rest on broad 
public policies to produce a dynamic economy 
capable of supporting full employment, sound 
manpower practices and adequate wage lev- 
els. In particular, taxation policies are needed 
that will achieve redistribution of income (the 
basic weapon against poverty) in the simplest, 
most equitable, and least costly way possible. 
We are placing an intolerable and costly bur- 
den on our specialized social security pro- 
grams and on our social welfare services 
which must take up the slack caused by our 
failure to grapple with the basic weakness of 
the tax system in relation to combatting 
poverty. 


70. The social security system’s effect on 
the pattern of income distribution cannot be 
determined without considering the effects of 
the tax system. Many people in Canada not 
only receive money from government in the 
form of social security benefits, but also pay 
money to government in the form of taxes 
(e.g., income and sales taxes) and social 
security contributions. The resuits may be to 
keep a considerable number of low-income 
families below the poverty line.“ In addition, 
the combined pattern of social security bene- 
fits, taxes, and social security contributions 
between individuals and governments is 
inseparable from individual and collective 
efforts in the non-governmental sector to 
achieve or provide individual economic secu- 
rity. The private and public efforts must be 
compatible, e.g., in pension plans. 


71. The method of financing the social 
security system may alter its redistributive 
effect, and also may raise serious questions of 
equity. Many of our existing programs are at 
least partially financed by earmarked taxes of 
a kind (e.g., level premiums and sales taxes) 
that bear more heavily on low- than high- 
income groups. The result is that in large 
measure such programs operate through 
transfer payments from people with small 
incomes to those with even less, which is 
hardly an arrangement to be defended or 
accepted. 


44 For example, in a family of four—man, wife and 
2 denendent children, the head of the family begins 
to pay income tax at $2,700. Yet even the most 
conservative estimate is that normally such a 
family needs $3,500 as a minimum. 
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72. The question of appropriate levels for 
family allowances also involves consideration, 
of the broader question of the extent to which 
income tax and transfer systems take 
account, and should take account, of the dif- 
ferent requirements at all income levels of 
persons with and without families” 


73. The Council recommended in Social 
Policies for Canada that, as part of a joint 
federal-provincial study of Canada’s social 
security system, consideration should be 
given to the net redistributive effect of taxes 
and transfer payments, the relationship of the 
social security system and changes in the tax 
system (proposed or contemplated), the meth- 
ods used to finance social security programs, 
and the relationship between the social secu- 
rity system and the respective taxing powers 
and program responsibilities of the federal 
and provincial governments, including the 
relative merits of federal adjustment grants 
to the provinces and of federal-provincial 
shared-cost programs.” Following extensive 
research and analysis of the ‘tax aspects of 
transfer payments, the Royal Commission on 
Taxation recommended a similar review. 


74. On the problem of directing resources to 
those in most need, the Council has recom- 
mended that, “social security benefits are a 
type of ‘income’, and should be added to 
other income for purposes of personal income 


tax, provided that other kinds of income 
currently escape taxation are also _ in- 
cluded.’’” 


75. The purpose of social security benefits 
is to provide income in a variety of contin- 
gencies. Since other types of income (e.g., 
wages, salaries, profits, interest and rents) 
generally are subject to progressive income 
tax, equity requires 'that social security bene- 
fits normally be regarded as income for tax 
purposes. This treatment permits consistent 
design of social security benefits in relation to 
the other elements of income. At the same 
time, with progressive income taxation, it 
ensures that the after-tax advantage of the 
benefits is maximized for the least fortunate 
since the greater the total of other income 
present, 'the higher will be the marginal tax 
rates applicable to the social security benefits. 


4 See paragraphs 33 and 34, pp. 20 and 21 above. 

46 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recommenda- 
tion 12, p. 39. 

4 Ibid, Recommendation 10, p. 37. ‘Other kinds of 
income’ include, for example, capital gains, certain 
types of expense allowances, and company provided 
fringe benefits. 
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76, It is essential, of course, that taxability 
of social security benefits which are now 
exempt should only be implemented in con- 
junction with an increase in benefit levels 
which at least prevents a decline in after- 
tax benefits. Indeed, the objective of benefit 
taxability is to attain a higher after-tax 
benefit pattern which is more consistent and 
more equitable than the present benefit 
structures. 


77. In order to avoid double taxation, the 
treatment of social security benefits as income 
for tax purposes would have to be combined 
with deduction for tax purposes, from bene- 
fits or other income, of individual contribu- 
tions, if any, to social security programs. 


78. It may be considered desirable, for 
practical reasons, not to apply the taxation 
principle to social assistance payments which 
are based on assumed or measured calcula- 
tion of individual needs. It is possible, 
theoretically, to include the amount of tax 
liability on social assistance payments in cal- 
culating the individual’s budgetary deficiency 
and the resulting amount of his assistance 
payment. In practice, such an attempt to 
achieve absolute equity among the beneficiar- 
ies of social security programs who are also 
taxpayers may not be worth the administra- 
tive effort involved. 


The Guaranteed Annual Income 

79. Granted the approaches to combatting 
poverty suggesied above—e.g., meeting uni- 
versaland special needs through social securi- 
ty and social services; provision for access to, 
knowledge of, and participation in these mea- 
sures; the effective formulation and use of 
policies on employment, manpower and taxa- 
tion—there still remains the matter that is 
basic to the problem of poverty: the question 
of guaranteeing at least a minimum adequate 
income. The Council’s fundamental approach 
to this is that, “Canada’s social security sys- 
tem should provide, asamatter of right [and 
thus without stigma] sufficient income to sup- 
port an adequate standard of physical and 
social well-being for all individuals and 
families.’** Such a program would provide a 
basic defence against and remedy for poverty. 
While it would not eliminate the need for the 
social services, it would greatly decrease the 
pressure on them. Assurance of adequate 
income would also improve the productivity 


48 Social Policies for Canada, op cit, Recommenda- 
tion 3, p. 28. 
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of people and assist in the development of 
our country.” 

80. In the Councils’ view the first line of 

defence against lack of income or insufficient 
income should be some type of guaranteed 
annual income as of right for all Canadians. 
The method of achieving a guaranteed annual 
income may take one of two forms, or combi- 
nation of both. 
(a) It may provide universal, flat-rate pay- 
ments or demogrants to a population group 
defined by a demographic characteristic such 
as age. By definition, demogrants are unrelat- 
ed to the current or prior income of the 
individual or family receiving them.” 


(b) Alternatively, the program may take the 
form of a negative income tax by which any- 
one whose income falls below an established 
floor (and who meets other eligibility require- 
ments such as attained normal working age) 
is automatically entitled to the whole or some 
defined portion of the difference between the 
floor and his actual income in the form of a 
negative tax (a public payment). 


81. The pro’s and con’s of the two methods, 
and the difficulties inherent in each of them, 
are discussed in the annexed copy of Social 
Policies for Canada and in more detail 
(with illustrative material on their working) 
in Appendix III.” The matter is therefore not 
pursued here. Much more study and analysis 
of methods of achieving a guaranteed annual 
income needs to be undertaken, but we are 
convinced that the difficulties can be over- 
come and that the result will be a social 
security system that is administratively sim- 
pler, less costly and above all, more conso- 
nant with human dignity than what we now 
have. It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
however, that the level of payments and the 
coverage of a guaranteed annual income pro- 
gram will be crucial in determining the 
extent to which our piecemeal network of 
other social security programs can be dis- 
pensed with. Until a single such program can 
support an adequate standard of physical and 
social well-being, other types of social securi- 
ty programs must be maintained, strength- 


49See ibid, pp. 8-9, re “The Interdependence of 
Social and Economic Development”. 

50It should be noted that flat-rate payments could 
be applied to the entire population. 

5t Section 8, pp. 25-27. 

62 Reuben Baetz, The Guaranteed Annual Income— 
A Personal View, May 1968. Note in particular the 
suggestion ((b) p. 9) that the demogrant form of 
guaranteed annual income could be progressively 
taxed more heavily than other income, perhaps up 
to 100 per cent. 
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ened, or established when lacking. Indeed, we 
must recognize that social assistance will 
always be required as the safety-net program 
for special income and service needs, howev- 
er generally adequate a guaranteed annual 
income may become. 


Research 


82. The fragmentation of effort which char- 
acterizes and nullifies much of the value of 
our social policies and programs in dealing 
with poverty is repeated in our research 
efforts. 


83. No one discipline can comprehend the 
full range of factors involved and their inter- 
relationships in battling poverty. Full under- 
standing of the problem rests on the knowl- 
edge and insights of a number of disci- 
plines—economics, sociology, psychology, 
political science, social welfare, to name a 
few. The opportunities for applying this 
knowledge to the creative development of 
policy will also require the active co-opera- 
tion of the several agencies engaged in anti- 
poverty programs. 


84. Both these premises argue for a more 
systematic and coherent program of research, 
jointly conceived by research bodies in the 
poverty field and interdisciplinary in scope. 
There is urgent need to establish the machin- 
ery and procedures for planning such a 
longterm program of research. In the absence 
of such a program, the contribution of 
research to policy development is likely to 
remain at its present minimal level.” 


VI. CONCLUSION 


85. We have come full circle to the starting 
point of this submission: public attitudes to 
poverty and social rights. We are convinced 
that the whole question of the attack on pov- 
erty, including the question of the guaranteed 
annual income is much more a social, moral 
and political issue than an economic one. We 
do not knowingly allow our fellow Canadi- 
ans to starve to death. Eventually, often after 
plaguing and degrading the recipients, we 
provide them with enough money (apart 
from services) to get by. This is done at no 


53 As an example of the problem, we lack even a 
clearing house of information on current projects 
and studies in the poverty field. The series of 
poverty bibliographies prepared by the Canadian 
Welfare Council with financial support from the 
former Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy 
Council marked an important step in this direction 
but funding of this project has been discontinued. 
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inconsiderable cost to the public purse, and 
the net cost of a more equitable, rational and 
integrated approach, including a guaranteed 
annual income, would not be as astronomical- 
ly high in proportion as some suggest. It is 
the will to tackle such an approach, by stages 
if necessary, that is lacking. 


86. There are those who argue that by guar- 
anteeing a man an income sufficiently high 
‘to keep body and soul together’, he would 
immediately slip into chronic dependency. We 
do not share this pessimistic and cynical view 
of the nature of man. Ours is the more posi- 
tive and optimistic outlook expressed by 
Archimedes when he said, “give me a place 
on which to stand and I will move the 
world.” Canada as a nation has by no means 
agreed on the philosophical question of 
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whether we should provide at least an ade- 
quate standard of living for all members of 
our society as a matter of right. To the extent 
that we continue to equivocate in our policies 
we will continue to muddle at the administra- 
tive and program level. The result will be to 
continue indefinitely an unnecessarily piece- 
meal and unplanned approach to our social 
security and social services system, and to 
prolong or even perpetuate poverty for a large 
percentage of Canadians. We are convinced 
that the present unhappy state of affairs will 
not change until there is a widespread re- 
ordering of our values. The ‘Just Society’ and 
the acceptance of human rights cannot be 
legislated by government and handed down. 
They begin in the hearts and minds of men 
and grow from there. 


There has recently been a growing interest 
in and a good deal of debate on the subject of 
a Guaranteed Annual Income for all. Much of 
the renewed' interest in this topic has no 
doubt been generated by the War on Poverty 
in the U.S.A. and Canada. Obviously the 
‘provision of a guaranteed annual income for 
all particularly if the minimum level of 
income were set high enough, would effec- 
tively treat the economic and financial symp- 
toms of poverty, even if it might not uproot 
all of its causes. 


To help clarify our thinking about a guar- 
anteed annual income, it is important that 
we recognize this as an ideal—a_ socio-eco- 
nomic objective—perhaps a political, social 
and economic philosophy or doctrine; as such 
it should be sharply differentiated from a spe- 
cific legislative program either in existence or 
being proposed at this point in time by any 
political party. There are several legislative 
programs which could be employed in achiev- 
ing the objectives of a guaranteed annual 
income; indeed, the objective may be reached 
through a combination of existing and 
proposed programs. 


In recent years, through social assistance, 
social insurance, flat rate programs (demo- 
grants), and other income maintenance mea- 
sures in Canada, Canadians generally have 
been provided with at least a sufficient income 
to “keep body and soul together’. One might 
be inclined to believe that no resident of Ca- 
nada has knowingly been allowed to starve to 
death because of inadequate income. Howev- 
er, the recent report issued by the Citizens’ 
Crusade against Poverty entitled ‘Hunger 
U.S.A.”, which stated that over 10 million 
Americans are suffering from chronic malnu- 
trition, should jolt any complacency about the 
condition of the Canadian poor. At best we 
may have provided a de facto, not a de jure, 
adequate minimum income. The result has 
been the issue of financial assistance to the 
needy on the somewhat hazardous basis of 
rules and regulations applied anywhere from 


1The Speenhamland Law, as early as 1795-1834, 
guaranteed “the right to live” through provision of 
an adequate income. 
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APPENDIX “0” 


The Guaranteed Annual Income 
—a personal view— 
Reuben C. Baetz, Executive Director 
Canadian Welfare Council 
May 17, 1968 


a niggardly to a benevolent fashion. What 
would be new in Canadian social legislation is 
the concept that the minimum level of income 
would be provided as a matter of right. It 
may seem strange that this concept has never 
been introduced here in Canada, even though 
Canada has been a “signatory” nation to the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, in which Articles 22 and 25 
read as follows: 


Article 22: 


Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security, and is entitled 
to realisation, through national effort and 
international co-operation, and in accord- 
ance with the organisation and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensable for his dig- 
nity and the free development of His 
personality. 


Article 25: 

(1) Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social ser- 
vices, and the right to security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 


Although the United Nations’ Declaration of 
Human Rights speaks of the right of an ade- 
quate standard of living, and does not refer 
specifically to the right of an adequate 
income, in an industrial society such as Cana- 
da, an adequate income would seem to be the 
most obvious way to provide an adequate 
standard of living. The acceptance by Canada 
of the goal of an adequate income for all as a 
matter of right would be especially appropri- 
ate coming during the International Year for 
Human Rights. Can an affluent nation guaran- 
tee anything less for its poor? 


At the most recent Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference, the then Minister of Justice Trudeau 
spoke of legal, linguistic, political and 
egalitarian rights. One might wonder why 
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economic or social rights were not included. 
Does our federal system prevent the Federal 
Government from including social rights 
among the human rights to be enjoyed by 
Canadians? If so, what happens to such pious 
statements that human rights should tran- 
scend provincial and federal rights? Certain- 
ly, in our monetary and market place society, 
the other rights can easily become but “shell 
and shadow” if a man lacks the right of a 
minimum adequate income. 


Although one might readily accept a guar- 
anteed annual income for all as a noble and 
desirable objective, it is not easy to propose 
specific legislative programs to help reach 
that goal. Nevertheless, two general methods 
or programs have from time to time been 
suggested through which the objective of a 
guaranteed minimum annual income for all 
might ke achieved. These are (a) through a 
negative income tax; and (b) through a pro- 
gram of flat rate allowances or demogrants. 


(a) In its simplest form the negative income 
tax mechanism involves government cash 
payments to families and individuals 
whose income falls below a defined level. 
This method is equivalent to using the 
income tax system in reverse. Upon the 
submission of an application form, which 
would clearly indicate that the applicant’s 
income had not reached a certain mini- 
mum level, a cheque would be forwarded 
to the applicant in an amount which 
would bring him up to the established 
guaranteed minimum. 


(b) The flat rate allowances, or ‘“demogrants” 
scheme, as the term suggests, are flat 
payments made automatically to any 
specified population group, or even to the 
entire population, without the prior 
application of an individual means or 
needs test. It presumes that those recip- 
ients of the demogrants, whose income 
from all other sources was. sufficiently 
high, would return all or part of the 
grant to the public treasury via the 
income tax mechanism. The demogrants 
in these cases would be taxed separately, 
and at more progressive rates than the 
individual’s “earned” income. 


If it were now constitutionally, technically, 
economically, and socially feasible to provide 
a guaranteed annual income for all Canadi- 
ans, the method of the Negative Income Tax 
would ke more suitable than the flat rate 
demogrant approach. There are a number of 
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reasons for this, but the most obvious and 
paramount one is that at any given time only 
a small percentage of the population, that is 
the lowest income group, would be eligible 
for supplements to bring their income up to 
the minimum guaranteed level. Therefore, it 
would be impractical to issue demogranis to 
the entire population, even if most of it were 
eventually recouped through the regular 
income tax system. The demogrants program 
is, however, superior in some respects, as will 
be noted later when, in the absence of a 
Negative Income Tax scheme for all pay- 
ments are made to selected “populations” 
whose income generally is lower than the 
national average. 


Before a Negative Income Tax system to 
provide a guaranteed annual income for all 
Canadians could be implemented, a number 
of important considerations and questions 
would need to be clarified: 


1. Constitutional 

2. Organizational and Technical 
3. Economic 

4. Socio-Psychological 


1. Constitutional 


In our Federal system of government it 
would need to be established at the outset 
whether the Federal or the Provincial Govern- 
ments have the constitutional power to guar- 
antee a minimum income as a right. Even 
with the introduction of the guaranteed 
income supplement for the aged, Quebec 
raised this “Constitutional question”. Obvious- 
ly human rights should have precedence over 
Federal and Provincial rights. But before any | 
such major legislative programs as a Negative - 
Income Tax scheme for all could be intro-— 
duced, this fundamental constitutional ques-_ 
tion would no doubt need to be resolved. This 
should not be an insurmountable task. 


Indeed, it could provide the long overdue 
occasion for a much more appropriate and. 
ra‘ional reallocation of respective Federal and | 
Provincial responsibilities in the social wel- | 
fare field generally, and in the income 
maintenance area specifically. The outcome 
would surely be more acceptable to all than 
the gigantic “ad hocery” that exists now. The 
Federal Government, for example might 
undertake to provide the guaranteed mini- 
mum income fioor to all Canadians across the 
nation. In doing so, it would undertake a | 
responsibility which any modern nation must | 
assume, and which the Federal Government 
has undertaken on a partial, fragmented, and 


ATP 
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-ad hoc basis over the years through a number 


of amendments to the British North America 
Act. At the same time, the provinces would 
be charged with the responsibility for, and 


have greater resources available to do, that 
_which they alone can do best, namely to build 


the social service edifices in accordance with 


the special social, cultural and economic cir- 


cumstances prevailing in their geographical 
jurisdictions. Formulae could no doubt be 
devised whereby such a redivision of respon- 
sibility would disentangle the two jurisdic- 


‘tions from the existing mutually irritating 


“shared cost” programs without placing 
undue financial burdens on either the prov- 
inces or the Federal Government. Either a 
Federal or a joint Provincial-Federal Social 
Research Centre could provide the much 
needed applied research to all units. Demon- 
stration projects could be jointly financed as 
desired. 


2. Organizational and Technical 

The introduction of a Negative Taxation 
Scheme designed to provide a guaranteed 
income for all should be preceded by a major 
examination and reorganization leading to a 
greater integration of all the income mainte- 
nance programs now administered in isolation 
by several Federal Departments. Equally as 
important, the negative taxation scheme 
should be closely integrated with the income 
tax structure, and could be an extension of 
the same system. As George Harris, Senior 
Editor of “Look” Magazine said, “we'll all 
meet on Form 1040”. There is a close rela- 
tionship between the income tax structure 
and the income maintenance programs which 
is not at all reflected in the current Federal 
departmental organization. For example, on 
one hand we continue to apply Federal 
income taxes to families whose incomes are 
below the “poverty line” level, and at the 
same time, in various ways, supplement this 
income through one or more income mainte- 
nance program. 


As indicated in my article in CANADIAN 
WELFARE of March 1968, a Negative Income 
Taxation scheme has inherent in it some tech- 
nical “booby traps” which would need to be 
avoided. One relates to the old and perennial 
problem of incentives, (even though “incen- 
tives” seem always to apply more to someone 
other than ourselves). For example, if the 
minimum income floor is established at $3,000 


1 April 30, 1968 Issue “Do we owe our people a 
living?”’ 
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for a family of four, by how much would the 
grant be reduced for every dollar the appli- 
cant earned? If the reduction is 100 per cent, 
this could lead to a major incentive problem. 
If it is a substantially lower percentage, for 
example, a 50 per cent reduction on the grant 
for any earnings, the grants in diminishing 
amounts must be made to people earning as 
high as $6,000 a year. If the 50 per cent rate 
is right, and the $6,000 break-even level is too 
high, the minimum floor could be reduced, 
for example, from $3,000 to $1,500, which 
would bring the break-even level to $3,000. 
But since $1,500 is far below the poverty line, 
it might result in too many cases requiring 
social assistance. Although a Negative Income 
Taxation scheme would not result in the 
social assistance program becoming entirely 
obsolete, it could and should reduce social 
assistance to residual cases. Hence the mini- 
mum floor should not be too far below the 
poverty line. This, in turn, raises the question 
of “what is the poverty line?” At any rate, 
the technical questions and their implications 
would need to be carefully examined before 
implementation of the scheme. 


3. Economic 

In addition to resolving the constitutional, 
organizational and technical questions raised 
above, would the provision of a guaranteed 
annual income for all through a negative 
income tax be feasible at this time? It is 
roughly estimated that the annual net cost 
inerease of providing a minimum income at 
the poverty line ($3,000 for a family of four) 
would be about $2 billion. (It should be 
emphasized that this estimate is based on 
quite inadequate statistical information avail- 
able in Canada, and I, personally, believe it 
is far too high. Recent studies in the United 
States, where more statistical data is availa- 
ble, and with a ten times greater population, 
have estimated net cost figures anywhere 
from $10 billion to $20 billion.) Needless to 
say, the net increase would be lower if the 
guaranteed minimum level were substantially 
below the poverty line. However, as indicated 
above, too low a minimum floor would reduce 
the effectiveness of the scheme by placing 
undue stress on the social assistance pro- 
grams. We could end up by “falling between 
the two chairs” of a Negative Income Tax 
and other Income Maintenance programs. 


4, Socio-Psychological 
there remain some unanswered 
of the social and psychological 


Finally, 
questions 
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impact of a guaranteed annual income for all. 
By guaranteeing, as a matter of right, income 
to an employable person, would any signifi- 
cant percentage be inclined to rely on the 
guaranteed “hand out’, and drop out of the 
labour force? Probably not. No doubt any 
negative income tax scheme would not “tax” 
earned income up to 100 per cent as is the 
case with many social assistance plans. While 
only time and experience will tell what psy- 
chological effect a guaranteed annual income 
would have on the recipients, one thing seems 
certain. It can be no worse than the present 
“hand out” system which only seems to per- 
petuate poverty from generation to 
generation. 


For the reasons outlined above and others, 
we cannot immediately provide a guaranteed 
annual income for all through the implemen- 
tation of a Negative Income Taxation system. 
We can and should, however, at least take 
some steps towards this goal. We can provide 
a guaranteed income to some of our popula- 
tion, particularly the aged, the blind and 
otherwise handicapped, and the single heads 
of families with dependent children. In aggre- 
gate they would include well over one and a 
half million Canadians. They have no, or very 
little, relationship to the labour force because 
of age, handicap, or other circumstance 
beyond their control; hence the “incentive to 
work” controversy does not arise to any 
appreciable extent. As a group they also have 
substantially lower incomes than the rest of 
the population, and constitute a very large 
part of our poor. To assist them would make 
substantial inroads on our “poverty problem”. 


The above selected populations could be 
provided with a guaranteed annual income 
either through the extension of a flat rate 
demogrant program or the negative income 
tax approach now employed in the $30 guar- 
anteed supplement to the aged. Whether, in 
the final analysis, the Negative Income Tax 
or the flat rate demogrant approach is to be 
applied should depend on which provides the 
most favourable cost-benefit ratio. The rigor- 
ous application of the cost-benefit ratio to all 
social welfare programs is completely lacking 
in Canada. We tend to make sweeping judg- 
ments about programs, and “tar all with the 
same brush”. For example, all “universal” 
programs seem to have fallen into disrepute. 
But in some instances, for example, the aged 
and handicapped, the cost-benefit ratio proba- 
bly is much more favourable for a demogrant 
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program than the Negative Income Tax 
approach. 


In response to those critics who would 
immediately view this flat rate grant as a 
further step towards undesirable “universal” 
programs, it should be stressed at once that 
these programs would not be universally 
applied, but would be selective in meeting 
human need in two major respects: 

(a) The population group eligible for 
assistance would itself be “selected” from 
among the total Canadian population on 
the basis that as a group their income is 
substantially below the average Canadian 
population. 

(b) Within the group itself, those with 
higher individual incomes would have to 
reimburse the public treasury, through 
the existing income tax system on a 
progressive tax rate applied to the demo- 
grant, perhaps up to 100 per cent. This 
would involve acceptance of the principle 
that demogrants, being transfers from the 
taxpayer, should be taxed more heavily 
than other forms of income, for, in fact, 
their taxation would be for the purpose 
of returning to the State such transfers as 
were not needed. 


For a number of reasons the provision of a 
guaranteed annual income for the aged 
through the flat rate demogrant system seems 
preferable to the negative income tax 
approach currently applied to the aged for 
the guaranteed income supplement. (The fact 
that both concepts are employed is indicative 
of the “Topsy” like growth of our income 
maintenance programs.) As might have been 
predicted, the majority of the aged (701,000 
out of 1.2 million) have so far proven them- 
selves to be eligible for all or a part of the 
$30 supplement. This immediately raises the 
question as to why vast additional bureau- 
cratic manpower, with attendant administra- 
tive costs, is required to establish individual 
eligibility prior to making payments. Paper 
work is enormous for both departments and 
applicants, and in numerous cases the amount 
paid out on the declining scale is so low—as 
little as 60 cents per month—that it literally 
is not worth the paper required for the 
application and the postage stamps. It would 
be infinitely more simple, efficient, and 
economical for both department and recipi- 
ents if, upon having reached eligible age, the 
client would receive, automatically, one 
cheque for the $105, covering both the Old 
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Age Security payment of $75 and the full $30 
supplement. (This figure will vary slightly 
due to living costs adjustments.) Those aged 
having incomes in excess of established 
amounts would be taxed at a progressive rate 
to be determined—up to 100% if indicat- 
ed, and reimburse the Federal treasury 
through the normal income tax machinery. 


It has been suggested that taxing demo- 
grants up to 100% through highly progres- 
sive rates would raise undue criticism, par- 
ticularly by the higher income recipients. No 
one, it is argued, even in the upper income 
bracket, would like to see his demogrant fully 
taxed. Such hypothetical criticism could be 
avoided through a number of possible regula- 
tions. For example, no demogrants of $105 
would be issued to any aged person reporting, 
through the income tax mechanism, a rela- 
tively high income—possibly 17,500 for a sin- 
gle aged person, and $10,000 with one 
dependent. Those beyond this income ceiling 
would continue to receive their $75 old age 
security cheque, and pay taxes on it as 
heretofore. By setting his ceiling, no one 
would be taxed the full 100% of the 
demogrant, and indeed it would be economi- 
cally feasible to not tax the demogrant 
beyond a marginal rate of 50%, which 
would be less progressive and more equi- 
table than the “across the board” 50% tax 
| under the present guaranteed annual supple- 
ment program. That the reduction of the 
grant by $1.00 for every $2.00 “earned” is in 
fact an across the board 50% tax is over- 
looked by many except the aged. 


The estimated net increase in cost in 
extending a flat rate demogrant to all aged 
under an income ceiling of $7,500 per annum 
for a single person and $10,000 with one 
dependent, is $98 million, and hence would 
be quite feasible. Out of the 1.2 million aged, 
well over 400,000 now receive the full $30 
supplement. Assuming that of the remaining 
300,000 who receive some supplement the 
average is 50%, the net increase in cost 
would be tantamount to providing the full $30 
supplement to an additional 150,000. This 
would amount to increased payments of 150,- 
000 x $30 by 12, which equals $54 million per 
annum. Out of the 500,000—that is the differ- 
ence between the 700,000 receiving some sup- 
plement and the total of 1.2 million aged—it 
could be assumed that 100,000 receive an 
income beyond the established ceiling, and 
are therefore not included in the plan. This 
would leave 400,000 who would require the 
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full $30 supplement. This would cost 400,000 x 
$30 x 12, or $144 million per yar. The net 
increase in extending the demogrants to all 
the aged with an income of less than the 
stated income ceiling would be $198 million. 
However, by taxing the demogrant at a rate 
which would be no greater than the 50% 
across the board applied to the guaranteed 
annual supplement, $100 million of the $198 
million would be recouped in taxes, leaving a 
net increased cost of about $98 million per 
annum. 


It is important to note that the net cost 
cannot be measured only in terms of demo- 
grants to the aged, because providing 
increased financial assistance to the aged with 
low incomes would avoid the necessity of 
spending huge sums in public housing for the 
aged, as well as on medical and para-medical 
and social services. (Note the current Toronto 
controversy around aged in nursing homes, 
and the indignation at the idea of shipping 
them to cheaper nursing homes ‘‘somewhere 
in the country”.) For a net increase of only 
$98 million per annum in direct payments, - 
plus relief from expenditures in indirect sub- 
sidies through public housing and medical 
and social services, financial assistance to the 
aged would be infinitely improved. But equal- 
ly important, the demogrant approach would 
also be far more humane and less harsh. 


By having to apply for an income supple- 
ment, the aged are immediately and 
automatically divided into two social 
groups—the “haves” and the “have nots”. The 
inevitable stigma is attached to the aged per- 
son who “must apply for assistance’. That 
many will not do so, because of their life-long 
aversion to “being on welfare”, even to the 
detriment of their own health and happiness, 
is a known fact. That many are too old, too 
tired, too senile, not sufficiently literate, or 
illiterate, to work their way through the 
mysteries of the application form tables and 
regulations, is also a real obstacle and danger. 
701,000 of the aged have proven their eligibil- 
ity for an income supplement. But how many 
among the 500,000 remaining are eligible, but 
have not applied for the various reasons cit- 
ed? One of the many advantages of the demo- 
grant program would be to remove the guess 
work and attendant hazard to the aged. The 
inevitable income test would, of course, come. 
But it would be through the more familiar 
and socially acceptable regular income tax 
form. 
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With the suggested improvements in the 
demogrants scheme, this could be extended, 
at an early date, to other population groups 
pending the ultimate decision on the intro- 
duction of a negative income tax for the 
entire population. Families with single heads, 
and especially widows with dependent chil- 
dren not eligible under the Canada Pension 
Plan, are a population group in urgent need 
of financial assistance. To avoid any possible 
constitutional squabbles, assistance to these 
families could be extended simply by sub- 
stantially increasing the family allowances for 
the children. Here again, the net increased 
cost to the taxpayer would be relatively 
small, because many of the families are now 
being helped through social assistance. By 
channeling money into these families via the 
family allowance system, they would be able 
to “get off despised relief’, and once again 
walk with pride in their community. Others, 
the so-called ‘‘near poor”, who have managed 
to stay off relief, could well use the financial 
help to bring some stability to families who 
have already been shaken and_ shattered 
through other circumstances. The following 
figures indicate the possible number of fami- 
lies and amounts involved. According to the 
1961 census there were: 


81,000 (wife only) families 
171,500 widowed heads 
13,000 divorced 

6,600 single female heads 
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272,100 


resolved before a Negative Income Taxation 
System can be implemented. 

(c) During the interim period, the objective 
of a guaranteed annual income can at least be 
reached through flat rate or demogrant pro- 
grams for “selected populations” whose aver- 
age income is below that of the Canadian 
population generally. 

(d) Once the constitutional, organizational 
and technical, economic, and socio-psycholog- 
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The extent to which these families are 
dependent on social assistance now is at least 
partially refiected in the fact that about 50,000 ~ 
families with 150,000 children are now on 
social assistance. (Exact figures, excluding 
B.C., for 1968 are 46,216 families with 135,496 
children, receiving $61,777,635.) 


By increasing family allowances for all 
children in all of the categories to an average 
of $25 a month would cost roughly $86 million 
per annum, minus, of course, any reduction 
in social assistance. 


To sum up: 


(a) A guaranteed annual income, as a mat- 
ter of right, for all, should be viewed as a 
goal, and not a legislative program per se. 
The acceptance of this as a “Right” would be 
a new dimension in Canadian social legisla- 
tion, and would be particularly appropriate 
during the International Year for Human 
Rights. 


(b) The objective of a guaranteed annual 
income for all could probably be best 
approached through a Negative Income Tax 
scheme. However, major constitutional, 
organizational and technical, economic, and 
socio-psychological questions will need to be 


with 162,000 
with 205,800 
with 20,800 
with 9,900 


children 
children 
children 
children 


with 398,500 children 

ical questions have been resolved, a guaran- 
teed annual income could be extended to the 
entire population through a Negative Income 
Taxation scheme. It would also, hopefully, 
mark the advent of a more rational realloca- 
tion of Federal-Provincial responsibilities, 
and greater integration among the income 
maintenance programs and the income tax 
system. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Inman 
Carter Lefrancois 
Cook McGrand 
Croll Nichol 
Eudes Pearson 
Everett Quart 
Fergusson “Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman) 
Hastings 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
November 26, 1968: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisers as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time: 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place 
to place; and 


That the Committee be composed of seventeen Senators, to be named 
later. 


‘After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
January 23, 1969: 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 


That the membership of the Special Committee of the Senate ap- 
pointed to investigate and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada 
be increased to eighteen Senators; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman Lefrancois, McGrand, Nichol, O’Leary 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, June 26, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met at 9:35 a.m. this day. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier, (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart, Roebuck, Sparrow. 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick Joyce, Director, Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty. 


The briefs submitted to the Committee by The Metis Association of Al- 
berta, The Metis Society of Saskatchewan and The Manitoba Metis Federation 
were ordered to be printed as Appendices “P”, “Q” and “R”, respectively, to 
this days proceedings. 


The following witnesses were introduced and heard: 


Mrs. June Stifle, Executive Secretary, Alberta Metis Society; Dr. Howard 
Adams, President, Metis Society of Saskatchewan, Reverend Adam 
Cuthand, President, Manitoba Metis Federation; and Mr. Tom Eagle, 
Canadian Armed Forces. 


(Biographical information respecting Dr. Adams and Reverend Cuthand 
follow these Minutes.) 


At 12:40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chairman. 


ATTEST: 
E. W. Innes, 


Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: The Department of Manpower and Immigration has supplied addi- 
tional information as requested by Committee members on June 10th, 1969. 
That information is affixed to today’s proceedings as “Appendix ‘S’”, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Dr. Howard Adams was born in St. Louis, Saskatchewan of Metis parents. 
He took elementary and high school education in this Metis community. Later 
he went to the West Coast where he worked for the Vancouver School Board 
as a visiting teacher for seven years. During this time he completed his B.A. 
Degree and did work towards his M.A. in Sociology. In 1956-57 Dr. Adams 
attended Teachers’ College at the University of Toronto. He returned to British 
Columbia where he taught high school in Coquitlam until 1962. He attended 
the University of California, Berkeley, from 1962-1965 where he received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. Degrees in Educational History. Dr. Adams was Community 
Development Specialist at the University of Saskatchewan from 1966-68 special- 
izing in Indian and Metis Communities. Presently he is an assistant professor 
in the College of Education, University of Saskatchewan. In the past year Dr. 
Adams has had one article published in the History of Education Quarterly— 
“The Roots of Separatism’”, and one book The Education of Canadians. For the 
past two years he has been involved in the Indian-Metis Movement of Saskat- 
chewan. Dr. Adams was elected President of the Metis Society of Saskatchewan 
last month. 


Reverend Adam Cuthand was born on an Indian reserve. He was a member 
of the federal public service for twenty-two years as a teacher and school 
principal. He retired from the public service four years ago to devote full 
time to the ministry. He is currently employed as the coordinator of Indian 
and Metis work in the diocese of Rupert’s Island as well as being the priest 
at St. Mathews church in Winnipeg. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, June 26, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: We have here this morning 
briefs from the Metis in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Mrs. June Stifle from 
Alberta is substituting for Mr. Daniels, Presi- 
dent of the Alberta Metis Society, who just 
could not get here. Mrs. Stifle is executive 
secretary to Mr. Daniels. She works as a com- 
mittee development officer and she has been 
active in native affairs for over ten years. She 
is going to read the brief, and it will take her 
ten or twelve minutes to do that. 


Then we have Dr. Howard Adams. He was 
born in Saskatchewan and had his elementary 
and high school education in the Metis com- 
munity. He then went to the West Coast. He 
worked in the school board as a visiting 
teacher for seven years. He completed his 
B.A. degree and did work towards his M.A. in 
sociology. In 1957 he attended Teachers’ Col- 
lege at the University of Toronto. He 
returned to British Columbia, where he 
taught high school until 1962. He then attend- 
ed the University of California at Berkley 
from 1962 to 1965, where he received his M.A. 
and PhD. degrees in educational history. He 
was a community development specialist at 
the University of Saskatchewan, and he is 
presently an assistant professor at the College 
of Education, University of Saskatchewan. 


Then the next gentleman is the Reverend 
Cuthand. He was born on an Indian Reserve, 
and was a member of the federal public ser- 
vice for 22 years as a teacher and school 
principal. He retired from the public service 
four years ago to devote full time to the 
ministry. He is currently employed as the co- 
ordinator of Indian and Metis work in the 
Diocese of Rupert’s land, as well as being a 
priest at St. Matthew’s Church in Winnipeg. 


With him is Sergeant Tom Eagle of the 
Canadian Armed Forces. 


The program as we see it now is for Mrs. 
Stifle to read her brief. The others will then 
speak to you for about ten minutes, giving 
you the highlights of their briefs, and then 
the questioning will commence. 


These briefs will be printed as Appendices 
“Pp”, “Q” and “R” to this day’s Proceedings. 


I was just going to say this much more: 
you have read their briefs, and all of the 
spokesmen express some pessimism, indicat- 
ing that on a few occasions they have pre- 
sented briefs without results as far as they are 
concerned. Their hope, and of course the 
committee’s hope, is that we will have a 
moment in history and be able to do some- 
thing for these people who appear before us 
as well as for many others who find them- 
selves in the same situation. 


Go ahead, Mrs. Stifle. 


Mrs. June Stifle, Executive Secretary to the 
President of The Alberta Métis Society: Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen of the senate 
committee: this brief shall be simple and 
direct. Poverty is conceived of as being multi- 
dimensional, i.e. composed of concomitant and 
inseparable factors, such as economic, cultur- 
al, psychological, historical, ecological—the 
first three being of immediate importance. 

The case it sets forth is based on the 
Association’s findings established by the Metis 
Study Tour carried out in December of 1968. 
The Association is aware that its own sen- 
sitivities and views are not exclusive, and 
that in fact the expression thereof happily 
and strongly coincides with that of other lead- 
ers, notably with those of Premier Strom 
who just recently categorically declared that 
“  Alberta’s visible affluence tends to be a 
facade which hides the problems of poverty 
and cultural deprivation .. the conquest of 
poverty requires a reorganization of the 
means and resources available. It ealls for 
utter determination and limitless commit- 
ment.” 


We concur with the Premier’s views as to 
the global analysis of the situation and with 
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regard to the quality of effort required for 
solution. In applying his analysis to the Metis 
condition, we unequivocally emphasize that 
the Metis as a whole is at the bottom of the 
poverty heap, and has always been there. To 
use expressions current in native circles, the 
Metis are the “forgotten children of the 
forest”, the poor cousins, are “at the bottom 
of the ladder”. Discouraging and destructive 
though their perceived situation is, we are 
sharply aware, that other than for a few 
token gestures, society has done precious lit- 
tle for us other than to keep us in the under- 
class. We hasten to add that we are keenly 
and deeply aware of our inherent ability and 
intelligence to deal with our own problems, if 
given half a chance. In general terms that 
would be our recommendation, i.e. that we be 
allowed and helped to see to our own prob- 
lems, but on our terms. The dominant socie- 
ty’s “efforts” have clearly proven to be whol- 
ly inadequate. 


We realize that we are up against a gigantic 
social problem which in fact is two-ended: a) 
the apathy, indifference and suspicion preva- 
lent within the Metis community; b) the puri- 
tan attitude of the dominant society which 
responds only to that rare individual who 
overcomes the overwhelming difficulties of 
socio-economic diflerences and “progresses”. 
The problem is essentially one of education in 
terms of immediate, intermediate and ulti- 
mate for both groups. 


The Metis Association of Alberta: 


The Association, formerly known as the 
Metis League of Alberta founded in 1929, is a 
voluntary political organization. It is at pres- 
ent the only province-wide organization of its 
kind. Because of this fact its: activities are 
conceived of in terms of the total Metis popu- 
lation of the Province, with special attention 
to the needy who constitute the bulk of the 
Metis population at the present time. 


It is estimated that there are approximately 
45,000 Metis: 12,000 of these in Edmonton, 
8,000 in Calgary, 2,000 on “colonies” (a pro- 
vincial government responsibility) and the 
remainder on the fringes of small white 
towns and in small isolated communities, 
located in central and northern Alberta for 
the most part. 


As of March of the current year this 
Association on the basis of provincial-federal 
grants has a full-time paid personnel. At the 
moment the president is paid as executive 
director of the Association. There are in addi- 
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tion two secretaries. In June six full-time 
field organizers will come on staff. 


The stated goals of the Associatoin are in 
terms of native human rights, the psycho- 
socio-economic development of native com- 
munities, and the obtaining of relevant educa- 
tional opportunities for natives. 


The Facts: 


Twenty-two Metis communities were visit- 
ed by the Metis Study Tour last December. 
Virtually the entire Metis population was 
attained to. Unless stated otherwise the fol- 
lowing alphabetical list constitutes a total 
consensus regarding the specific points as set 
forth. 


Culture 

A disposition of helplessness and deep 
regret was encountered whenever this topic 
was broached. To some degree in few areas 
such things as legend telling, native game 
playing, native dancing still prevail. In the 
main however the language has died out or is 
dying out, to everyone’s regret. 


Education : 

There is a general appalling lack of educa- 
tion and training for jobs. There is an alarm- 
ing drop-out rate, beginning as low as grade 
four and reaching its highest proportions’ at 
the grade eight level. It is estimated that 
there is a 70-80 per cent rate of failure. Few 
boys, if any, get beyond grade eight. The 
average education level of Metis throughout 
the province appears to be at the grade four 
level at the most. 


Teachers in these communities show a 
remarkable uninvolvement. All, regardless of 
origin, maintain little or no contact with the 
members of the local communities in which 
they teach. 


Health 


In almost all of the communities water sup- 
ply is a long-standing, crucial issue. No 
ambulance service is available for emergen- 
cies. Whites will not help out when transpor- 
tation to hospitals or for medical attention is’ 
required. Nurses do not visit outlying areas 
on a regular basis, and when they do they are 
exclusive in the contacts that they make. 
Relative to the means of transportation avail- 
able in most communities, doctors and hospi- 
tals are at great distances away. 
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Housing 
Everywhere, without exception, housing of 
the vast majority of natives is sub-standard, 
that is small, overcrowded, of poor construc- 
tion material. A handful only are home 
owners. Those with large families have great 
difficulty in obtaining lodging. In most areas 
‘rent required is prohibitive. By and large, 
with few exceptions, running water and elec- 

tricity are not obtainable. 


Jobs 


Few unskilled jobs are obtainable, and for 
the same there is an over-supply of persons. 
In many areas the ridiculous standard of 
grade ten or better for unskilled positions is 
maintained by employers. Job-training pro- 
grams that have been provided have failed to 
provide job opportunities for the trainees. 
People are frequently trained for jobs that do 
not exist in their home area. There is pro- 
found disillusionment with agency efforts to 
promote vocational training. There is a gener- 
al feeling that whites get jobs before natives 
do. In a number of areas whites are brought 
in from the “outside” in preference to local 
native labour. 


Land 

Most of the natives are squatters. When 
native groups attempt to negotiate over 
Crown Land they invariably run up against 
resistance in the form of “You are asking for 
too much land!” Land that is offered is 
always inadequate to accommodate a local 
group: “It is only good for living on, but not 
for living off of!” 


Metis Attitude 
Despite discouraging and appalling econom- 
ic conditions, there does prevail a strong feel- 
ing at the local leadership level that “...we 
are capable of running our own affairs. 
However we do need help to get started.” 
Most communities feel that government 
representatives, be they civil servant or 
politician, are condescending and that the 
programs that they have implemented in the 
_ past in fact destroy people. Whites are viewed 

with suspicion. 


_ Welfare 

_ The Welfare services to Natives is a very 

_ disturbing situation! In every area there are 

high numbers of people on welfare. In one 

area it was as high as 80 per cent for eight 
months of the year. There is a discrepancy in 
application of welfare rates from one region 
to another. The welfare payment scale barely 


allows a person to subsist. The Metis is kept 
below the recognized poverty line of $3,000.00 
The people are aware that this system is 
degrading. The annual average income on a 
provincial basis is not over $2,000.00. In some 
areas the average is as low as $600.00 per 
year. In some areas people have to travel 
great distances in order to obtain welfare 
assistance. The assessment of needs by wel- 
fare officers is frequently unjust. Most welfare 
representatives are perceived as being very 
authoritarian, disrespectful of people and 
very indiscreet. 


White Attitude 


Nothing goes further to keep the poor down 
than the discriminatory attitudes and prac- 
tices of the white dominant society. Such is 
encountered throughout the province. White 
pupils and surprising numbers of white teach- 
ers are intolerant of native pupils. White 
towns feel that Metis are not interested in the 
education and general welfare of their chil- 
dren! Whites also maintain that Metis offend- 
ers are better off in correctional institutes 
because conditions there are better than at 
home! Whites will not give credit to natives; if 
they do, atrocious rates are charged. Chur- 
ches would just as soon not have native 
members! Nowhere is help and encourage- 
ment given to bridge the cultural gap. Agen- 
cies such as Manpower, Forest and Wildlife 
and Welfare do discriminate against Metis. 


Recommendations 


It bears repeating again that we unshaka- 
bly feel and believe that the Metis of the 
Province of Alberta are as a whole at the 
bottom levels of socio-economic development, 
as the above enumeration bears out. Given 
the general stirring within our native com- 
munity, and given recent re-structuring of 
the Metis Association and lastly, given the 
fact of the presence of excellent human 
resources within the Metis community, we 
have but one basic recommendation, that is 
that we be allowed to help ourselves, and to 
that end greater sums of monies from federal- 
provincial coffers be imperatively forthcom- 
ing. We are aware that close co-operation 
with government agencies is required. This 
we are seeing to. 


These monies are necessary for purposes of 
increasing the numbers of personnel, both 
administrative and technical as well as for 
purposes thereby of economic, psychological 
and cultural development. We believe that we 
can, and in fact have begun to do so, restore 
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to our people a new sense of dignity and 
identity in our 20th century setting. 


We are aware that measures on a national 
scale need to be taken. We are therefore in 
favour of such maintenance income policies 
as guaranteed income and negative income 
tax. As for the other points listed in your 
section 11.6 we feel that these are of provin- 
cial jurisdiction and under our prodding the 
province can be brought to confront the 
issues and attempt solutions thereto. 


We recognize that while on the one hand 
the economic system that does prevail in 
Canada and in the western world is the most 
successful yet devised, yet tragically on the 
other it is a system that does not include the 
underclass. The situation of the underclass 
generally is one of poverty, one that is corro- 
sive of individual psychology. Our belief and 
our experience is that if allowed to take our 
own destiny into our hands we can break out 
of this endless cycle of degrading, and de- 
structive conditions. Candidly, it does mean 
that we become revolutionaries—but, in the 
healthiest sense of the word, i.e. utterly com- 
mitted, with intelligence, consistently sup- 
ported by financial and professional re- 
sources. 


I would like to make an additional com- 
ment concerning a recent statement by gov- 
ernment. According to the Minister of Indian 
Affairs yesterday, the Treaty Indians of 
Canada are going to have their rights 
stripped. I, as a Metis woman, and an execu- 
tive of the Metis Association of Alberta, 
strongly reject this policy and support the 
stand taken by thousands of my Indian broth- 
ers in the outright opposition to this policy 
of government. Will we natives never be 
given the chance to emerge as an independent 
strong nation? As I sit here in good faith, this 
government tries to destroy my people, The 
hypocrisy sickens me. 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
The Chairman: Dr. Adams. 


Dr. Howard Adams, Assistant Professor, 
College of Education, University of Saskat- 
chewan: Yes, thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. In Saskatchewan there are approx- 
imately. 40,000 Metis. We, for the most part, 
live in communities outside of the cities, in 
northern communities, or in isolated and 
insulated communities from the large urban 
areas. We are only beginning to move into the 
cities. 
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It is hard to get precise statistics on the 
poverty conditions of the Metis, because the 
government officers claim they do not record 
welfare or any other employment statistics 
along racial lines, yet we know at the same 
time that we are being discriminated against 
racially, and we know that we are being 
noted as being Metis. 


Poverty is very extensive among the Metis 
in Saskatchewan. A very high percentage of 
us are forced to live on welfare, and it cer- 
tainly is not our choosing to live on welfare, 
by any means. I would say that we feel very 
much the same way about welfare as June 
has expressed: we find it very degrading, 
very humiliating, and as a matter of fact we 
are fully aware that the authorities use it asa 
method of politically controlling us in our 
own communities, because those of us, as 
Metis, who have become involved in the 
movement, are soon threatened with losing 
their welfare or having it cut from them and 
being brought into line to adhere to the poli- 
cies of the welfare authorities. 


Now, in poverty, for us the first considera- 
tion of course is jobs, employment or income. 
There are many other, secondary, issues here 
for us, as June has mentioned: housing, edu- 
cation, health, and the cultural aspects. But 
our most serious problem, and immediate 
one, is the fact of income. We are given all 
the unskilled jobs, casual labouring jobs, all 
the dirty menial jobs and the low-paying ones 
such as fighting fires for $6.50 a day which 
averages out about 12 hours, and may extend 
up to 18 hours a day. Fire-fighting in Saskat- 
chewan is done exclusively by Indians and 
Metis. Also we are given jobs of picking 
rocks, picking roots and so on. This is what 
happens when you go to the Manpower office 
when you are a Metis: regardless of your 
training and your skills you are automatically 
relegated to this kind of work, and the 
women are sent to the section for domestic 
work or waitress work, even though they 
may have commercial training. This is indeed 
an insult to us. 

In our local Metis communities, of which 
there are many, and where the population of 
our Metis people runs anywhere from 80 to 
probably 98 per cent, the rest being the white 
community power structure, these communi- 
ties lack any kind of economic resources, and 
therefore, you know, any real economic via- 
bility in order to develop them. As a result, 
we are pretty well forced to live on welfare. 
There is no provision being made to develop 
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any kind of industry—well, perhaps I should 
not say entirely that: Premier Thatcher is 
now trying to develop a farm or farms in a 
few of them, but for the most part these 
communities are completely underdeveloped. 
They are probably as_ seriously under- 
developed as any communities in the world 
for which External Aid pays money to these 
various countries because of their under- 
developed situations. 


Discrimination is practised very seriously 
against us, and we are fully aware of it. We 
are awakening to the conditions of discrimi- 
nation. We are becoming very impatient and 
rather angry about it. We are beginning to 
realize our colonial and our oppressed condi- 
tion, that we are a powerless people. We live 
in a white supremacy society or, as my broth- 
ers and sisters say, it is a racist society in 
which we live, and as long as we live in this 
kind of racism in Canada we are likely to live 
in this kind of extreme poverty. Therefore it 
is necessary to start moving towards self- 
determination. It is necessary that we should 
organize for our own sake, because we are 
the only people that can liberate ourselves, 
and so we have become involved in what one 
might say truly is a national liberation within 
Canada, to see that we do achieve our own 
liberation, to become masters in our own 
house. 


However, I must say that we feel that it is 
quite impossible to do this alone, because, 
although there are 40,000 of us, we still do 
not have the financial resources with which to 
achieve this kind of end. We feel that it is 
necessary to have funds, particularly for what 
we call our capital development funds in our 
communities, to develop them. We feel simply 
that by developing some kind of light indus- 
try or some kind of commercial enterprise or 
farming or whatever it may be in our owr 
communities, it will not only develop our 
situation economically, it will develop our 
own situation in terms of education, health 
and culture. 


Of course, as we move towards self-deter- 
mination we are at the same time revitalizing 
our culture. There is a great acceleration of 
Metis nationalism in Saskatchewan, and we 
feel that this serves to strengthen our own 
identity and our purpose to achieve these 
kinds of things. 


Therefore, we are anxious to have assis- 
tance, I would say largely financial assistance. 
We are perfectly capable of governing, of 
administering, of managing our own affairs in 
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our own communities. What we want is sim- 
ply funds with which we can decide the type 
of activities, the type of economic develop- 
ment that will take place in our communities. 
We, who live at the local level, know better 
than anyone else I think what is best for our 
brothers and sisters in each of these 
communities. 


Therefore again we would support the idea, 
I think that June has mentioned: a guaran- 
teed national income, but this probably would 
be secondary to the fact that we feel there 
should be some form of a Crown corporation 
that would provide the capital development 
fund which would amount to millions of dol- 
lars. After all, the External Aid Office is able 
to send out of Canada over $330 million a 
year to underdeveloped countries, and we 
argue that we are the most underdeveloped 
communities in the world, so it can come to 
our internal aid. By the same token, we feel 
that any time they can send out $75 million to 
the Ford Motor Company without really any 
questions asked, then we have the same 
rights, as indigenous people who live in this . 
country, and who were here in the very early 
days. 


That is all really, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to say this morning. 


The Chairman: The Reverend Cuthand of 
Manitoba. 


Reverend Adam Cuthand, Co-ordinator of 
Indian and Metis Work for the Diocese of 
Rupert’s Land: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and honourable members of 
the Senate, I represent the Manitoba Metis 
Federation, which is incorporated as a non- 
profit organization. 


At the introduction we state that there is a 
high infant mortality rate and a high rate of 
mortality among adults. We point out that it 
is due to the fact that the Metis have incomes 
which are inadequate. Recently we did a sur- 
vey of 872 families in the province of Manito- 
ba and we found that only 145 men who are 
the heads of families were in jobs permanent- 
ly. The rest are either getting social aid or 
else doing casual work. 


I would like to point out here that only in 
one Metis community has industry moved in, 
and that is in the town of St. Laurent, where 
we have a clothing factory which employs up 
to 30 people. We would like to see further 
steps taken with industry going into these 
communities where our people will be 
employed. 
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As a result of the poverty situation, the end 
result, of course, is the breakdown of fami- 
lies, child neglect, marriage problems, school 
dropouts, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism; 
there are the results of this situation. 


Our definition of poverty is the whole cycle 
of problems which reinforce each other, sub- 
standard housing, poor or little education, 
unemployment, bad health, discrimination, 
malnutrition, lack of motivation, lack of 
efficacy to cope with the problems we are 
confronted with. 


Concerning the housing situation in Manito- 
ba, we have been able to negotiate with the 
CMHC in Ottawa and the Manitoba Housing 
and Urban Renewal, to have 100 houses pro- 
vided for 1969 and 1970 in the remote parts of 
Manitoba. This will be subsidized both by the 
federal and provincial governments, 75 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively. But this is 
only the beginning. The Metis in Manitoba do 
not want a handout; they are willing to pay 
the mortgages on these houses according to 
the wages that they earn. 


Health: In 1957 there was an agreement 
made between the federal government and 
the provincial government by which the 
Indian Health Services would provide some 
service to the Metis in the province of 
Manitoba, but only in the area of prevention. 
The health services in Manitoba for the Metis 
are inadequate. 


Education: Two weeks ago I attended a 
graduation exercise at Cranberry Portage in 
northern Manitoba, where 55 Metis students 
graduated either from grade 11 or grade 12. 
Again, this is only the beginning, but in each 
case the parents of these students are earning 
$2,000, or even less than $1,000, a year. We 
have five Metis students attending university, 
and in each case the parents are earning less 
than $1,000 a year: so you can see we have 
problems in the area of education. The Metis 
are themselves trying to do something. For 
example, the Metis local of the Thompson 
area are now soliciting funds so that they can 
provide a nursery school for the Metis chil- 
dren in that area. 


In the province of Manitoba there are 
approximately 25 per cent of the people of 
Indian ancestry, which means that over 200,- 
000 people in the province of Manitoba have 
Indian blood. They have become lost as Indi- 
ans: they have lost their characteristics as 
Indians, and they have been assimilated, 
through intermarriage, with the rest of 
Canadians. Many of these people I have met 
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in all walks of life, a judge, doctors, lawyers, 
M.P.’s, civil servants, M.L.A.’s. But we are 
not concerned with these people, although we 
would like to get their suppport; we are con- 
cerned with 30,000 people of Indian ancestry 
or Metis who are living in poverty, worse off 
than the registered Indians living on reserves. 
This has been due to the fact that these peo- 
ple have been isolated, and have lacked the 
opportunity to get further education. 


We have been able to get some funds from 
ARDA, amounting to $60,000 for 18 months, 
which ends in March, 1970, to send workers 
out into the field, and also we have been able 
to negotiate with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the extension services, $10,000 last year 
to get some formal education for the adults. 


We were very fortunate last year to have 
Dr. Des Connor, a _ sociologist consultant 
from Ottawa, and Stan Cyril, University of 
Toronto, who is going for his doctor’s degree 
in adult education, to be our animators for a 
course in social animation for the Metis. 
These are some of the things that we have 
tried to run to further the cause, and also to 
enable our people to help themselves as they 
go out and work with the people. 


Our recommendations are as follows. I 
would like to point out first that, like our 
Indian brethen, we have been considered to 
be a little less than the rest of Canadians, 
although we proved ourselves to be men in 
the last war. There is a continuance of the 
colonial set-up mind, that in fact Metis are a 
lesser breed, and must have resolutions 
worked out for them. However, we believe 
that through the efforts of our organization 
we can do many things for ourselves. We find 
that our few workers, because they are also 
Metis and speak two languages, are bilingual, 
have done a good job in communicating with 
the people. 


Now, the approach is that we would like to 
have an action research program, which is on 
the last page of the Appendix. The approach 
to this study would be to set up a team of 
four Metis with a co-ordinator who would 
have the necessary skills, not only in basic 
research but in working with people. The 
workers would go into the communities and 
establish dialogues. The workers would have 
the people look at their communities, and the 
workers in conjunction with the people would 
work out the necessary means of collecting 
the facts about the community. The communi- 
ty would set out their priorities, about the 
facts collected. The workers, in conjunction’ 
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‘with the communities, would work out possi- 
-ble solutions, and the entire process would be 
-carefully documented. 


We believe that the poverty in Canada has 
never been documented. We also believe that 
the initiation of such a process amongst peo- 
ple living in poverty, is a necessary first step 
in overcoming poverty. As an organization 
representing one of the recognized poverty 
groups in Canada, we urge strongly that this 
proposal be accepted. 


We estimate that a study of this nature 
would cost in the area of $60,000 per year. 


Thank you. 


The Chairman: Next we have Mr. Tom 
‘Eagle, who is a member of the Canadian 
Armed Forces, and comes from Manitoba. He 
thas something he would like to say. 


Sergeant Tom Eagle: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to perhaps 
go very briefly here over some of the facts 
and some of the research we have done. For 
example, on housing, we have made a study 
of 19 Metis communities. There were 744 
families involved with 643 homes, 4,039 peo- 
ple, which gives an average number of people 
per room of 2.53. 


We also took a study of the Metis popula- 
tion in 15 Metis communities. I might add 
here this was a very hasty study; the Senate 
did not give us enough time to make a thor- 
ough study. We have approximately 194 Metis 
communities in our province, and whereas 
the research programs would take about five 
years to do a study of us, it took us approxi- 
mately two and a half weeks, and with this 
we have tried to establish some facts here. In 
the 15 communities there were 5,210 people 
involved which, in the breakdown, gives 884 
men, 881 women, 3,345 children; the number 
of families, 872; the number of families on 
welfare 394; the total number of people on 
welfare 1,673. 


Now, Adam, I think you made an error 
here when you mentioned about permanent 
jobs but anyway, Mr. Chairman, just to get 
the record straight, there were 145 in perma- 
nent jobs, rather than the 845 figure. 


The Chairman: No, he said 145. 


Sergeant Tom Eagle: Okay; I misunder- 
stood him. 


The people in communities probably make 
their living receiving welfare, doing seasonal 
work, fishing and trapping. 
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In the high school graduates there were 39 
last year, and of course we have the new 
figures that Adam just gave. Out of these we 
have five Metis students going to university, 
which represents one in every 6,600 of Metis 
population of Manitoba. With this new figure 
of high school graduates, we do not know 
how many will be attending university, but I 
can guess, and my guess would be correct, 
that there will be approximately one or two 
from the graduation figures that Adam has 
given. 


I would also like to support the statements 
made by our friends from the other prov- 
inces, when they talk about “separate peo- 
ple”. To put it more bluntly, we are foreign- 
ers in our own country. In fact, when we 
were making up the brief, I was in favour of 
submitting for Foreign Aid, and I think this 
is one way, perhaps, we can make Canadians 
realize the conditions that we live in. 


I would also mention briefly, in connection 
with our recommendations, that many 
research programs have been done. No one 
has ever benefitted by these research pro-- 
grams, certainly not the Metis or the Indians. 


The recommendations you normally get 
from these research programs are that anoth- 
er study is to be made. Who benefits from 
these research programs? No one but the 
researcher himself. If we can do this research 
program ourselves, I can guarantee you that 
we will get results, because we know exactly 
how these research programs are conducted. 
They always go to the influential body in the 
community, that is to say the welfare worker 
or the clergyman. I might add here, while I 
am mentioning clergymen, that one of the big 
downfalls is that we have too many churches 
to-day. In one community that I went to two 
weeks ago there were five churches in that 
particular community and there was a sixth 
one going to be built. We do not need all 
these churches, and I think it is about time 
that you people, as an influential body, did 
something about our conditions. Help us to 
help ourselves. As Adam said, we are not 
asking for any handouts. When we present 
briefs to the federal government the federal 
government immediately passes the buck on 
to the province. We are not only Manitobans, 
Saskatchewans or Albertans; we are also 


Canadians. 


The situation today on poverty will get 
worse. People in the Locals are starting to 
realize what an organization such as the 
Manitoba Metis Federation can do for them, 
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and they are taking steps to correct the situa- 
tion. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not like to 
use this, but if our demands are not met, then 
I am afraid this country is going to be torn 
apart as has happened with our friends in the 
South. If it took the Manitoba Metis people a 
hundred years—one hundred years—to get 
the two senior governments to come to an 
agreement so that the Metis can have houses, 
I do not know, but I would not want to see us 
wait another 100 years for another 100 homes, 
and I do not think you will see that to-day, 
because we are going to do something about 
it, and I think it is about time that we did. 


The Chairman: The Metis representatives 
have certainly laid it on the line for you, you 
met poverty in the raw this morning, as you 
will continue to meet from time to time as 
we go across the country. 


The understanding is that the first time 
around the limit will be three minutes, and 
then we will open the discussion so that any- 
one else who wants to ask questions can do so. 
I will start with Senator Fergusson. You can 
direct your question Senator Fergusson, at 
any one you like. 


Senator Fergusson: I would first like to 
compliment all of the people who have made 
their presentations this morning. I thought 
they were excellent, and certainly very mov- 
ing. One cannot possibly help but be deeply 
interested in the situation of the Metis. Espe- 
cially I would like to compliment Mrs. Stifle, 
who had to start the presentation: I think she 
did an awfully good job. 


One of the things I would like to ask about 
arises in Dr. Adams’ presentation—I think it 
is on page 4—-where he mentions that poverty 
amongst the Metis is due to lack of employ- 
ment and lack of adequate income. Do you 
take advantage of the provisions of the Man- 
power training, and ability to get training 
under that department? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: And then they provide 
that you can be moved to some place where 
there is the opportunity, I think. Do you take 
advantage of this also? 


Dr. Adams: We do indeed. The situation 
with regard to Manpower is not always 
favourable, by the way, because they do pro- 
vide some upgrading classes; but also, you 
must remember that Manpower in selecting 
the people to go on upgrading classes, give 
tests, and give the kind of tests that actually 
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fail out our people. These are called WRAT 
tests. That does not mean anything; WRAT is 
the kind of test. It is a cultural test, and of 
course we fail those and we cannot get on the 
upgrading classes. Those of us who do get on 
the upgrading classes usually stay on them 
and finish them, but unfortunately many of 
the training programs that Manpower have 
provided end up with no jobs. This is the big 
complaint. 


Senator Fergusson: Is it your lack of educa- 
tion that makes it impossible for you to pass 
these WRAT tests? 


Dr. Adams: Part of it is lack of education, 
and part of it, as I say, is cultural, because we 
have a different value system, a different 
frame of reference, a different way of looking 
at life, and therefore we simply cannot pass 
these tests. But part of it is lack of education. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you. If I may 
take a little longer there is just one other 
question that I would like to ask. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Senator Fergusson: That is about the Metis 
attitude. I think they speak of the lack of 
trust that Metis give to the white people. But 
we find this amongst poor white people too: 
they do not trust the more affluent part of 
society a bit. Can you suggest what could be 
done to overcome this lack of trust, so that in 
the efforts and programs that are tried we 
would all co-operate better. 


Dr. Adams: I really cannot, because I can 
only say this about it, that in order for the 
white bureaucrats or the white officials to get 
the trust and confidence of my brothers and 
sisters, they have to practically go out and 
establish it and get it on an individual per- 
son-to-person basis, because there have been 
so many centuries of failures, disillusionment 
and all kinds of things like that, that we no 
longer put any trust in them. So only when 
those individuals go in there and prove them- 
selves worthy, show that they are serious and 
that they are going definitely to do something 
that will benefit the situation of the Metis, 
will the Metis trust them. There is no other 
way that I can see. 


Senator Fergusson: You admit though that 
there is this feeling of distrust amongst white 
people who are in poverty-stricken condition? 


Dr. Adams: Oh, yes. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like first to compliment tthe witnesses for 
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their frankness in presenting their briefs, but, 
coming from the East, and knowing very lit- 
tle about the problems of the Indians and the 
Metis from the west, I must say that these 
reports are somewhat shocking, to read these 
things. I do not know whether these things do 
exist. 


There are two statements made about 
which I would like to ask questions. One 
especially was made by one of the witnesses 
in his report, and it had something to do with 
churches and the failures in schools. In Dr. 
Adams’ report on page 1 I read this: 

Since the local clergy are the key per- 
sonalities in the Local Councils, religious 
discrimination is practised against the 
Metis. 


I would like to have a little explanation of 
that and I would also like to know: is he 
referring to any particular type of religion? 
That is one question, and the second 
question... 


The Chairman: Just let us have an answer 
to the first question and then we can come 
back to the other. 


Dr. Adams: Yes, I would say definitely I 
am referring here to the Roman Catholic 
Church, because well over 90 per cent of the 
Metis are Catholic. In our isolated communi- 
ties, particularly in northern Saskatchewan, 
the priest is a very key figure in that com- 
munity. Ower the years he has become very 
authoritarian; he is very much of a despot, 
and he rules our people. Now that we are 
beginning to move towards what I call libera- 
tion, he has become a little alarmed about it, 
and this is the case with more than one 
priest, I assure you. They feel that their own 
church empire is beginning to crumble, and 
as a result they are taking action and becom- 
ing more oppressive than ever, and they are 
making efforts to keep us in what I say is a 
childlike state all the time. For instance, they 
tell us, tell my brothers, that we are not to 
join the Metis Society, that we are not to do 
this and not to do that. As I say, most of us, 
especially the older people, are very devout, 
very religious Catholics, and they adhere to 
what the priest says; but the younger people 
are beginning now to reject the priest and tell 
him to mind his own business, and it is be- 
coming rather a disturbed situation. 


The -Chairman: What is 
question? 


your second 
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Senator Fournier: Thank you. My second 
question is: Why do you have so many school 
dropouts, just very briefly? 


Dr. Adams: Because the schools are, as I 
say, meaningless and irrelevant institutions. 
In our communities the schools really belong 
to what I call the dominant white society, 
which makes the schools urban, middle-class 
and white, and we are none of these things. 
You see, the schools do not represent our 
culture at all, so that a school right in our 
own community is a foreign institution. It is 
not an extension of our own culture. The 
teachers are all white; all the supervisors are 
white, and the text books are insulting to us. 
They are degrading, they inferiorize us, they 
make us feel ashamed of ourselves, they 
make us so that we are shy, and they take 
away all our sense of dignity. The schools 
cripple us, the schools immobilize us, so that 
we are really quite crippled when we come 
out of them, and we want to run away from 
them as fast as possible. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Thank you. For the infor- 
mation of the other members of the Senate, 
Dr. Adams was offered, as I understand, the 
deputy minister’s job in the new Department 
of Indian Affairs in the province of Saskat- 
chewan. I understand—and he can comment 
on this, and perhaps he would—he rejected 
the offer because, although it is a very impor- 
tant job in the province of Saskatchewan, he 
had the feeling that he could do a better job 
for his people working outside the direct 
involvement in government itself. I would 
like to commend Dr. Adams for his attitude 
in this regard, and I do think that he is doing 
a good job in the province of Saskatchewan 
as far as his people are concerned. 


Mr. Chairman, figures have been mentioned 
of the number of Metis in the three prov- 
inces. The figure in Alberta was 45,000; the 
figure in Saskatchewan was 40,000; and the 
figure in Manitoba was actually referred to as 
200,000 or thereabouts, with 30,000 that the 
Association is directly involved in, who are 
considered to be at the poverty level. What I 
would like to know is: What is your definition 
of a Metis, as you are presenting it to this 
committee? What is your definition of a 
Metis, and how do you determine who these 
people are? Is it by membership and so on? 
Now, the reason I ask this is that there is 
quite a discrepancy in the figures used, of 
200,000 in Manitoba of Indian ancestry that 
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you referred to, and the 40,000 that we are 
talking about in Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
Could you answer that, and give us an expla- 
nation of what a Metis actually is in your 
opinion? 


Dr. Adams: Well, I can start out answering 
it then. The way we define “Metis” is simply 
those people who are of Indian ancestry, and 
those people who come forward and proclaim 
that they are Metis. Most of all I think there 
is the fact that they were born and have lived 
most of their lives in a Metis community, and 
they have internalized or adopted all the val- 
ues of the Metis society. You know that you 
are not accepted as part of the white main- 
stream dominant society. I do not know 
whether there are any other criteria. With the 
Metis, some of them can be white, as I look 
white, and could pass as white people, and 
yet they still proclaim they are Metis. I think 
the important thing is, as I say, that you have 
the value system and you know you have 
lived your life among the Metis and you 
know what it feels like. This is the important 
thing. We say, you know, the experience of 
being a Metis, of being a colonial or 
oppressed person having to suffer these kind 
of wretched conditions, involves a kind of 
spiritual brotherhood. You see, it is not a 
hard and fast thing, like being a Treaty Indi- 
an, where you have a number and live on a 
reserve. This is rather hard to define. We 
have never run into a problem yet with any- 
one who was a member, of having to say: 
Well, now, is he a Metis or is he not a Metis? 
We have never had that problem, because 
every person so far that has come to our 
Society, we know they are Metis because of 
the way they speak and the things they tell 
us and their value system and so on. 


Senator Sparrow: A supplementary ques- 
tion, just to pursue this. Comparing the figure 
then of the 200,000 in Manitoba of Indian 
ancestry, how does that compare with Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, outside the scope of actual 
Metis that you are referring to directly? 


Dr. Adams: Well, you see, there is a possi- 
bility once again. I say there are 40,000 in 
Saskatchewan; now it could go considerably 
above that, but, you see, the thing is that 
once you go above that you might get into 
100,000, but you are going into probably 
Metis who may never declare themselves as 
Metis, who may never come back into our 
Society and into our culture, and therefore are 
lost into the mainstream of society, and 
would not be part of the whole Metis move- 
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ment, the Metis organization or whatever it 
may be called, you see. Therefore we would 
be really unable to account for these people, 
and we do not feel that they are part of us 
anyway. 


Mrs. Stifle: I would like to add to this by 
quoting what my President often says and 
that is that there are probably half a million 
Metis in Canada, and if you have something 
good to offer, something that you can be 
proud of when you come back, the other half 
a million will step forward. 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like to say 
something here, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
point out as a matter of record that the 
founder of Manitoba was a Metis, Louis Riel. 
In 1870 there were 10,000 Metis, who were 
originally accepted as people of Indian and 
French ancestry. Now, since that time the 
word “Metis” has been accepted to include all 
people of Indian ancestry. Some of the people 
up north refer to themselvs as “unregistered 
Indians” because they are living culturally as 
Indians, they look Indian, and they have the 
same value systems as the rest of the Indians 
in Manitoba. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook? 


Senator Cook: I would like to ask Mrs. 
Stifle what she means, on page 5, when she 
refers to the “recent restructuring of the 
Metis Association’’? 


Mrs. Stifle: In the last two years we have 
restructured the Metis Association, and by 
this I mean we are trying to change it to an 
organization where we can go into the com- 
munities and set up Locals, and this is similar 
to the Union concept, where we can have 
representatives come in, and the power will 
be coming from the people, with an adminis- 
tration that will look after it. 


Senator Cook: Thank you. All three briefs 
seem to have only one main recommendation, 
and that is that the Association be given 
funds to carry out their work. Are the 
Associations linked together, or are they all 
independent in their own operations? 


Sergeant Eagle: We are independent in our 
operations because of the fact that we come 
under three different provincial governments. 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like to point 
out that there has been an attempt in 1967 to 
tie the four provinces together, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, to form a Canadian Metis Society, 
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but this is not functioning because the Metis 
in British Columbia are just organizing. We 
hope in time they will be tied in, in the way 
of exchanging ideas with one another. 


Senator Cook: Just one further thing: Are 
these Associations recent, are they new 
Associations, or have they been in being for 
some time? 


Sergeant Eagle: Our organization was 
formed in October, 1967. 
Dr. Adams: Ours was relatively recent, 


about two years ago. 


Mrs. Stifle: Ours was founded in 1959 and 
registered in 1967. 


Senator Cook: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Pearson? 


Senator Pearson: I might say that I was 
born and lived in a community in Manitoba 
that was part English and Scots and part 
Metis. I grew up with them there, and I 
always had quite a strong feeling of associa- 
tion with the Metis. Through my life I have 
employed the Metis people on the farm, in 
Saskatchewan now, and I am just wondering 
why there has been this change. In those days 
the Metis were considered as equal to the 
other people in the development of the West, 
but they seem to have slipped and gone down 
the grade, and the people who have come in 
from Europe, etc., have sidetracked the Indi- 
an or the Metis people, so that they now have 
become, as you say, a lost cause, or down at 
the bottom of the heap. I am just wondering 
if you have any answers as to why they have 
gone this way instead of maintaining their 
level or going up. 


Reverend Cuthand: What area were you 
talking about? 


Senator Pearson: In Manitoba. 


Reverend Cuthand: But which town or 
area? 


Senator Pearson: St. Francis Xavier. 
Reverend Cuthand: That is further south? 
Senator Pearson: No, just out of Winnipeg. 


Reverend Cuthand: I think you will find 
those people you are talking about have gone 
on. I found out there were 200,000 people of 
Indian ancestry who had done well and had 
been accepted as the rest of Canadians with 
jobs and in the professions and so on. 
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Senator Pearson: Yes, that is right. 


Reverend Cuthand: But we are talking 
about the people who have been left behind 
because of isolation and lack of opportunity 
for education, which amounts to some 30,000 
people. 


Senator Pearson: Do you think the Metis 
people to-day have a chip on their shoulder 
now against the whites? 


Sergeant Eagle: No. What chip? We haven’t 
got a thing. 


Senator Sparrow: Not even a chip, eh? 
Sergeant Eagle: No, we haven’t anything. 


Dr. Adams: I do not think there is in any 
real sense a chip on our shoulder, but we 
have a certain anger, I assure you. We are 
getting a tremendous impatience about the 
whole situation, and we are developing a 
sense of nationalism. By that I mean we are 
coming together as Metis. We feel a sense of 
identity, of cultural identity. We feel we are 
brothers and sisters, and this is a new thing; 
this is truly something very new. I cannot 
give any explanation for it other than I think 
it is all part of the total national liberation 
movement throughout the world. We feel we 
are part of the third world, this kind of thing. 
I think this has overflowed into Canada, and 
is causing a kind of awakening amongst us, 
because it seems strange that today certainly 
in Saskatchewan, and I am sure this is true 
of the other provinces, there is a tremendous 
awakening. As June has suggested, you know, 
this is a grass roots movement, and when we 
go to the people in these communities and 
develop a local within a community, these 
people, perhaps for the first time in their 
lives, are coming forward and proclaiming 
themselves as Metis, although they could pass 
for white. They say, “Now I want to be 
active, I want to be involved. Here I am at 
home, I am a half-breed, and I am proud of 
it’, and so on and so forth. It is hard to 
explain. There are a number of reasons that 
are involved in it. 


The Chairman: Dr. McGrand? 


Senator McGrand: Mention has been made 
of the number of Metis south of Winnipeg 
who have crossed over into the white man’s 
territory and done well—the white man’s 
area. Is it true that the poverty and misery 
increase as you move north in those western 
provinces? 
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Senator McGrand: Now, on page 2 of the 
Alberta brief you say there are 2,000 Metis in 
Alberta who are mostly in colonies. In anoth- 
er place you say that most of the natives on 
the land are squatters. Now, are you referring 
to these people who live in the colonies? 
What is the relationship between the people 
you refer to in the colonies and those you 
refer to as squatters? 


Mrs. Stifle: The people in the colonies come 
under the provincial jurisdiction, and the 
people who are squatters live on Crown land. 
You hear a lot of these people referred to 
often as “road allowance people’. 


Senator McGrand: Now, is there enough 
ungranted land in these western provinces 
that would be suitable for a large-scale devel- 
opment of farm communities? 


Sergeant Eagle: I would just like to men- 
tion here that this is a very good question you 
have brought out, and I am very glad that 
you have brought it into the light. I might 
add here before we go on that, you know, 
this, what I call lip service about how well 
we are presenting ourselves here, we do not 
want any more of this. We would like to see 
some action, some definite steps being taken. 


When Manitoba was formed there was 
something like 1,400,000 acres that was then 
granted to the Metis in the province of 
Manitoba. Now, somewhere that 1,400,000 
acres went astray. 


Senator McGrand: But is there suitable 
ungranted land at the present? 


Sergeant Eagle: Yes, there is. 


The Chairman: While we are at it, Sergeant 
Eagle, I just wanted you to know that the 
expressions of sympathy and appreciation 
that were made here by other senators were 
sincere and highly motivated. This is the first 
time we have had an opportunity of dealing 
with the problem. Many of the senators are 
not fully aware of the Metis problem, as the 
chairman is not fully aware. This is a bit of 
an eye-opener to us. I want you to feel that 
you are in the hands of persons who are 
attempting to help you in some way. I do not 
think you should give the impression that you 
have any feeling that this is just another 
exercise. This is not an exercise. This is real. 


Senator McGrand: I have one more ques- 
tion for Dr. Adams: If you were to have your 
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way and be given the tools to work with, 
what would be your first steps in order to 
bring about your self-determination? 


Dr. Adams: Well, we want autonomy in our 
own Metis communities, that we should have 
our own government. We do not have the 
authority now, you see, in the Metis com- 
munities. There is a white official appointed 
by the provincial government, and he is the 
authority. 


Senator McGrand: Do you mean that you 
should have autonomy by which you would 
administer your own affairs, collect your own 
taxes, administer your own schools and your 
own public works and your own welfare? 


Dr. Adams: Precisely. 


Senator McGrand: That would be a nation 
within a nation. 


Dr. Adams: No. 


The Chairman: No, at the municipal level 
he means. 


Dr. Adams: Yes, at the municipal level. 
Senator McGrand: I see, thank you. 

The Chairman: Yes, Senator Lefrangois? 
Senator Lefrangois: No question. 

The Chairman: Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: Before I say anything, I 
would like to join with those who have com- 
plimented the witnesses on the excellent way 
in which they have presented their briefs. 


I have listened very carefully to the wit- 
nesses, and particularly to the reply to the 
question that I think Senator Pearson intro- 
duced about the Metis in the area south of 
Winnipeg. Reverend Cuthand’s reply was that 
these people had maintained their status and 
had gone on and had somehow entered the 
mainstream of the white society. Dr. 
McGrand touched on that same point. 


Now, I am not quite clear as to what you 
really are trying to do. Are you trying to 
develop a self-sufficient Metis or Indian socie- 
ty of your own, separate and apart from the 
white society? Or is your aim to do like these 
others have done and become a part of the 
mainstream? At the moment those who are 
outside feel rejected. I do not know whether 
you want to get in or not, or whether you 
want to develop outside or on your own. If 
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so, do you think you can become a self- 
sufficient society? 


Reverend Cuthand: May I answer that first, 
Senator Carter? Historically Manitoba is 
slightly different from the rest of the prov- 
inces, because at one time the people them- 
selves, the Metis, ran the province of 
Manitoba. 


Now, I would like to quote from one of the 
vice-presidents, when he said that we want to 
be accepted as people; we want to be 
involved in the general mainstream of 
Canadian life, because they have seen their 
brethren who have done well in the other 
society, and they want to become part of it. 
This is the thinking of the Metis in Manitoba. 
That is why they are very interested in the 
area of education, for this purpose. I cannot 
speak for the other provinces; they may have 
different ideas. 


Dr. Adams: Yes, I think that in Saskatche- 
wan we probably do have different ideas. It 
may be because of the serious deterioration of 
our communities and so on, and the fact that 
there is a considerable awakening, as I was 
mentioning, that we do not see our future in 
the mainstream of society. I think the van- 
guard group of the Metis society, or the Metis 
in Saskatchewan, say that this is a racist soci- 
ety and that as long as you look part Indian 
you will be rejected. You know, it is all right 
if you look white, you can become accepted. 
But the thing is that you still have to live 
with yourself, and you have grown up as a 
Metis, and your own real brothers and sisters 
are Metis. Therefore you cannot live, psycho- 
logically and spiritually, with that kind of 
fact, that you have rejected and left your own 
culture and moved into the white stream. 
They say this is an impossibility, we cannot 
really be accepted in the mainstream of socie- 
ty, so therefore let us face it, let us be 
honest; under the present conditions this is 
not a possibility for us, so what we want to 
do is to firm up our own culture and remain 
culturally separate. We cannot remain 
economically separate; we have to be tied 
technologically and economically to the main- 
stream of society. So that culturally we defi- 
nitely want to remain separate, at least for 
the time being, until such time as it has given 
us a chance to build up a real sense of digni- 
ty, a sense of confidence, and until we have 
acquired all the skills that are necessary to 
function adequately and effectively in the 
mainstream of society. As it is, if we go into 
the mainstream of society right now, we are 
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right down at the bottom; we go in on skid 
row level, and generally many of us remain 
there. So we say we will stop that and first 
we will shape up our own culture. 


Mrs. Stifle: I agree with Dr. Adams. 


Senator Carter: I have one more question. 
Another thing I do not quite understand is 
that apparently the educational facilities 
available to the Metis are worse than those 
available in the ordinary rural community. Is 
that correct, and, if it is correct, why should 
that be? 


Dr. Adams: Well, I am not sure why it is. 
It is correct. For one thing, in our northern 
communities we have really a feudal pattern 
of education. The educational system for the 
Metis in northern Saskatchewan is under the 
churches, either the Anglican or the Catholic 
church. Now, this kind of arrangement is 
unsatisfactory to us. In the first place we do 
not have the choice of a purely secular school 
system. The other thing is the kind of facili- 
ties that are available; there are no recrea- 
tional facilities, there is no gymnasium, there ~ 
is no auditorium, there is nothing of that 
nature. The teachers who are employed in our 
schools do not have any kind of recreational 
activities organized for the Metis. If the 
teachers, who are all white remember, are 
interested in the Metis children, they would 
have after-school programs, as they do in 
many schools, whereas they do not for our 
children. The moment that they are finished 
teaching, that is the end. So that I pay the 
facilities, the kind of books and the kind of 
curriculum are very unsatisfactory to us. 


Senator Carter: But are not these standards 
determined by the province for all schools? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, but now again you see 
what happens in northern Saskatchewan is 
that there are many—and I am not sure of 
the exact number—teachers right now in 
northern Saskatchewan who are teaching in 
our schools who have not, probably, even 
completed high school and obtained a high 
school certificate, but they are given a certifi- 
cate by the government to teach for one year 
in our schools. There is a possibility that they 
do not even have to have gone through the 
college to become certified teachers, simply 
because they can get this one year temporary 
certificate. 


Senator McGrand: Are they white or Metis 
teachers? 
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Dr. Adams: White. 
Senator McGrand: These are white? 
Dr. Adams: All white teachers. 


The Chairman: I understood all of you to 
say, all teachers are white. Was I wrong? Is 
that true in Manitoba? Is it true in all of the 
provinces, or isn’t that so? 


Sergeant Eagle: No. In Manitoba we are 
starting to have our own teachers now. I 
would just like to elaborate a bit more on the 
question of these school facilities. In Manito- 
ba we have only one high school in the north, 
and that is Cranberry Portage, which is north 
of Le Pas. It is a boarding school and our 
dropout rate here is very high, because of the 
fact that the children, coming from the south, 
right around Winnipeg even, you know the 
area St. Eustache, St. Ambroise and St. Lau- 
rent, all go up to the north so they are sepa- 
rated from their people, from their parents. 
They are lonely, and when they come home 
at Christmas time, they want to stay home 
they do not want to go back to school, or else 
they drop out around Easter time. Whenever 
the opportunity arises to go home, they go 
home. People from these communities cannot 
go and visit their children, because travelling 
in northern Manitoba is very expensive. 


A very interesting question that was asked 
by one of the senators was: What would you 
do if you were given the capital? We in 
Manitoba are looking towards the future, and 
in order to develop our people for the future, 
we must stress to our young people to get 
educated. Money is not the only solution to 
our problem; we have to take part ourselves, 
and certainly the Metis in Manitoba are now 
doing this. They are realizing that they have 
been sitting around. We are to blame just as 
much as the white society: we have sat 
around for a hundred years doing nothing 
about the problem. We were what you call a 
controlled generation, because we were con- 
trolled by government, clergymen, welfare 
workers, influential people in the community. 
We had a problem, we went to the local in- 
fluential person in our community, and we told 
him our problem. He solved the problem, and 
we thought: “Boy! Here is a good guy.” But 
the problem here is that he did not show us 
the mechanics of how to solve our own prob- 
lems. He was working for the people instead 
of working with the people. Of course, we 
have these people who were against us as 
well, and now this generation has exploded. 
The people want to get involved themselvcs, 
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and, as Mr. Adams said, some of them are 
feeling very, very depressed about this con- 
trol that they have. 


I would like to point out here that if there 
is a way you people can help us out, I think 
one of the things that we are looking for 
to-day in Manitoba is university scholarship 
funds for our students to go into university. 
We only have five of these, and the reason 
that that came about is because of the devel- 
opment of our organization: it gave us the 
power to negotiate with the local people, the 
business men, and they have come along and 
helped us to put the five students into 
university. 


I might add here that in Manitoba the 
Metis would like very much to integrate into 
the mainstream of society. It is a little differ- 
ent from the position as I heard it from the 
other two provinces. Integrate, yes; but 
assimilation, no. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart. 


Senator Quart: First of all I am very 
interested in, and very sympathetic towards, 
the Indian people, because for at least 30 
years our summer home was at Chateau 
d’Eau, which is right next to Lorette, the 
Indian reservation. Therefore I know very 
well that in golf clubs and others, there was 
never any discrimination about engaging the 
Indian, population. 


Now, the briefs, I think, are tremendous, 
and if you had only three and a half weeks to 
prepare them, I think really you should go 
into research; you can certainly do a wonder- 
ful job in a short time. 


In regard to the Province of Quebec, have 
you extended your organization to the east, 
because all your briefs deal with Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Have you any 
organizations in the Province of Quebec? 


Dr. Adams: No, because the thing is that 
the Metis happen to be historically defined as 
located really in the three prairie provinces. 
Although there are Metis in Quebec, there 
are Metis in the Maritimes, and there are 
Metis in British Columbia, they are not called 
Metis. Whenever I go to those provinces and 
I speak, I am called an Indian, and they do 
not accept the term ‘Metis” at all. Although, 
as I say, there are people who are Metis, 
what we define as Metis, they just say: No, 
they are not. Therefore, historically, the 
Metis society, or the Metis organization, or 
the Metis people we talk about, really are 
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located in the three prairie provinces. We call 
ourselves that. You see, the word, as I told 
you, “half-breed” is a very powerful word 
amongst us. We use it, and it has real mean- 
ing, so we identify ourselves by that. They 
are pretty well the only three provinces 
where we are identified by that particular 
concept or definition. 


Senator Quart: I was wondering, because in 
the Province of Quebec, in the lower St. Law- 
rence, there is a community, a town of Metis, 
and, of course, even in the Province of Que- 
bec, I am sure you know that the Metis are 
called Metis. 


Now, again, coming to the Province of Que- 
bec, there are certainly many, many of the 
Huron tribe and the Iroquois tribe who are 
not full-blooded Indians now; they have 
inter-married with the French, and so on. 
Have you ever met a Princess Marie of the 
Huron tribe, who is a poetess in Pierreville, 
although now she has a program in Montreal 
and is doing very well? The reason why I am 
bringing up these names is to show that they 
have not expected welfare but they have, on 
their own initiative, and especially in the 
Indians of Lorette, shown themselves to be 
quite prosperous. I see you had Chief Gros- 
louis here, who made a statement over the 
radio this morning regarding some of the 
parts of the brief yesterday. Now, they have 
industries there, and they are seemingly 
doing very well. 


There is another thing which, in defence of 
the whites, I would like to say. The Province 
of Quebec elected, I do not know how many 
years ago, the first Indian, Ludger Bastien. 
You must have heard of the Bastien Works, 
have you not, in Lorette, because they are 
very, very prosperous, and they employ a 
tremendous number of Indian people. When 
he was elected, he was elected by the whites, 
and that was years ago, because the Indians 
at that time did not have the vote if they 
were living on the reserve. Therefore he was 
a very influential man, and he was doing a 
great deal for his people. He was elected to 
the provincial government away back, it must 
be 40 years ago, and served in the provincial 
legislature. 

Another thing that would show not too 
much discrimination anyway in the part of 
the Province of Quebec in which I live is that 
years ago when $35,000 was a very big salary, 
the buyer for the Holt-Renfrew firm for 
Canada was an Indian, Joe Bastien. I am 
presenting a brief rather than asking a ques- 
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tion, but I feel, in justice to my province and 
also to my race, I should say that we did not 
seem to have any racism there, because they 
were very prosperous. 


Now, may I just ask one question, which 
is this time a question and not a speech: You 
mentioned something which interested me 
very much in the Alberta brief: you mention 
here about Manpower not doing an adequate 
job of helping your people find work. Then 
on page 4 at the end of paragraph 1 you 
mention that in a number of areas whites are 
brought in from the outside in preference to 
local labour. By whom are they brought in? 


Mrs. Stifle: If a company comes into an 
area, such as a construction company or any- 
thing like this, and the people are trained in 
heavy equipment, these companies will not 
hire the Indian people, they will bring in help 
from outside. As far as the training that Man- 
power sets up, I can give you examples. One 
of these is where a man who is isolated a 
hundred miles out in a northern community 
took a barber course, and there are no barber . 
shops for a hundred miles around. He took a 
cooking course, a welding course, a heavy 
equipment course, and, after six courses, he 
is finally taking upgrading. There are no fol- 
low-ups or anything on any of these training 
programs that Manpower gives. 


Senator Quart: Once again, and this is my 
last observation, have you had any contact 
whatever with Alansis O’Consawin of Pierre- 
ville, again in the Province of Quebec, out- 
side of Montreal? I do not know if you know 
anything about Pierreville, but she came to 
me and then she brought the Chief and the 
Priest who was looking after their religious 
welfare, I suppose. They felt there was dis- 
crimination against the Indian people using 
the pool at Pierreville, and instead of just 
weeping on somebody’s shoulder she decided 
to do something about it, so, over her radio 
program in Montreal, she asked for donations 
from people sympathetic to the Indians. They 
have a pool now, and again, they were not 
bitter about the whites, because there were 
several of us asked to go and open the pool. 
There was that feeling, that she did not cry 
about it, you know, she did something about 
it. 

The Chairman: Senator Inman? 


Senator Inman: I also would like to compli- 
ment the witnesses on their presentations, 
which were very wonderful, I thought, and 
certainly I have very deep sympathy. I, too, 
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youthful days. 


Now, I would like to ask Mrs. Stifle to go 
back to the question of education for a 
minute. I see that you say that very often the 
male dropouts at school are at grade 4. Can 
they not go any further than that? Why do 
they drop out at that time? 


Mrs. Stifle: In the northern communities 
most of the children that go to school have to 
live 100 or 200 miles away from home, and 
they get very lonely. They are in white 
schools where they are constantly harassed 
and discriminated against. 


Senaior Inman: I was more or less thinking 
of a school on the reservation. 


Mrs. Stifle: We do not live on reservations. 


Senator Inman: Oh, you do not live on 
reservations? 


Mrs. Stifle: No. We are either squatters on 
Crown land, or else we live in colonies that 
come under the government. 


Senator Inman: Would there not be a 
school within the area? 


Mrs. Stifle: No, most of the schools are 
outside. 


Senator Inman: They have to go out to 
school? 


Mrs. Stifle: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Well, then, you speak on 
page 4 of the brief about welfare. Could you 
give me an example of where discrimination 
takes place? 


Mrs. Stifle: In welfare? 
Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mrs. Stifle: An example would be in the 
Lac la Biche area, where there is a home that 
is being rented out to Metis people, who have 
to move into town to send their children to 
school. There are three families living in the 
home. They have an average of six children 
each. The home is owned by a welfare work- 
er who lives in another area. Each family 
pays $75 a month rent. The house is broken 
down and it is very cold. There are no win- 
dows, and in some of the spaces they have 
plastic. The families with school children 
maybe get $100 a month for food and grocer- 
ies, and this is in a voucher. They can only 
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shop in one store, because the voucher is 
made out to that store. 


Senator Inman: This is where the discrimi- 
nation would take place? If that was a white 
family, you feel they could do their own 
shopping? 


Mrs. Stifle: Yes. I see in these questions 
you were going to ask you said that there was 
supposed to be an income of $5,136 per family 
of four. If we received $5,136 for a family of 
four in Alberta, we would consider ourselves 
really well off. 


Senator Inman: So they would in Prince 
Edward Island, too, where I come from. Then 
you have mentioned about the churches. On 
page 5 you say: “Our churches would just as 
soon not have native members”. Could you 
explain that a little more? 


Mrs. Siifle: Well, this is referring to the 
urban areas like Calgary and Edmonton. In 
the Edmonton area most of the Metis people 
live in what is referred to as the skid row 
area, and in the skid row area we have more 
churches in Edmonton than any other city in 
Canada. There are no Metis people attending 
church in any of these, and none of the 
ministers has ever made it a point to visit the 
homes. The only time that any member of 
these churches visits any of the homes in the 
communities where the Metis people live is at 
Christmas, to bring a hamper, and I imagine 
this is to still their consciences, probably, for 
the year. 


Senator Inman: Now, I have one other 
question for you: What resources have you? 
If you were given the opportunity of looking 
after your own affairs—I am speaking of 
human resources—how well would your peo- 
ple be trained, or would it take some time? 


Mrs. Stifle: For our people to be trained? 


Senator Inman: Well, if you were given 
your own government, say, to govern your- 
selves to a certain extent, municipally, would 
you have lots of people capable of doing that? 


Mrs. Stifle: We have people capable now of 
doing this. 


Senaior Inman: You have? 
Mrs. Stifle: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. Now, Dr. 
Adams, on page 2 of your brief, and I was 
interested in this little remark, you say, 
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“Beet-picking in southern Alberta’”—this is 
Alberta? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, because it is our people 
who are shipped to southern Alberta. 


Senator Inman: I see—“Is the most degrad- 
ing and exploited employment situation in 
Canada”. Why would this be different from 
picking potatoes or turnips or anything else? 


Dr. Adams: I do not know why, but it 
works out that way, because, you see, what 
happens is that a number of things take place 
in connection with the picking of beets in 
southern Alberta. One is that the welfare is 
cut off from our people, and at the same time 
Manpower sends around buses to pick up our 
people, not only the Metis but the Indians on 
the reserves as well. They pick them up and 
take them, not only the man but the wife and 
the children, all down to southern Alberta to 
pick beets. I can tell you that the conditions 
are what I would call slave labour, because 
there are no other women down there picking 
beets except them. I was in southern Alberta 
last fall and I talked to the Indians there, and 
they said, “We woudn’t touch it; they are 
only for the poor Crees of Saskatchewan.” 


Senator Inman: That rather confused me, 
you see, because in the Maritimes they pick 
potatoes and so on. 


Dr. Adams: And they work on contract, so 
they get poorer pay. Sometimes they get paid 
with an old car which they take. As regards 
the kind of living conditions, they live in 
shacks and with no proper facilities. The chil- 
dren are taken out of school. There is a con- 
siderable amount of alcohol allowed to oper- 
ate in that kind of community, and it disrupts 
our whole family life and everything. The 
pay is very poor. 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like to point 
out something here. Yesterday morning I 
received a phone call from a woman who had 
been sent to work in the southern part of 
Manitoba on sugar beets, on weeding. She 
wanted to know: what is an acre? They are 
paid $17 an acre, but they do not know the 
size of an acre. They think they are not being 
given the proper acreage. I know on one farm 
there was 11 acres missing, that these people 
were not paid for. 


Senator Inman: I see. I was just a bit con- 
fused, because we do not consider it a very 
degrading job to go out weeding potatoes. 
Our schools are closed to enable people to do 
that. 
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The Chairman: We will finish the first time 
around with Senator Roebuck. 


Senator Roebuck: Well, gentlemen, you 
know I am not going to compliment you, 
because you are just like us politicians: we do 
hate to be complimented. I know you do not 
want any sympathy here, but you have made 
a complete case. I do not say this as a compli- 
ment, but as a fact. You have made a very 
complete case as to the bad conditions under 
which you live. 


Now, then, I will go this far in saying that 
we are entirely in sympathy with you. We are 
a committee that is studying poverty, not 
among yourselves but among the whites as 
well. It is a broad subject, and a big one. I 
want to be practical about it. I sympathize 
entirely with your desire to run your own 
affairs, but I would like to know what you 
are going to do if you get matters into your 
own hands. I would not make it a condition at 
all of carrying out the government’s intention 
of trying to hand your affairs to you if you 
did it even worse than we did, you should 
handle your affairs yourselves and be respon-- 
sible for them. But what are you going to do 
about it, and what do you want us to do? The 
only thing that we can do, you know, is to 
recommend things, and they must be definite 
things. There is no sense in our repeating, 
beyond the mere paragraph, the bad condi- 
tions you have described. What we want to 
do, and should do, is to recommend practical 
measures that will assist your people. 


Let me go on and put it this way: Are you 
short of land? If so, why have you not taken 
up your quarter sections lie others have? If 
something is done in that way to provide 
your people with access to old Mother earth, 
could we accomplish something in that? You 
see, you talk about people holding you in 
contempt, but I do not think they do, as far 
as race is concerned. It has been our experi- 
ence that the well-to-do always hold the poor 
in contempt. We find that everywhere, not 
only among yourselves but among the whites. 
The way you can pull yourselves up by your 
bootstraps in that regard is an economic 
problem. Now, can we do anything in that 
regard? Could we recommend some way that 
your farms could be enlarged? That credit 
could be extended in some way so that you 
could get farm machinery that would make 
your farms economically profitable? What can 
we do? What is practical now? What do you 
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Sergeant Eagle: I would just like to men- 
tion here, senator, the ARDA program, which 
is a joint program between, in our case, the 
Manitoba government and the federal govern- 
ment. Now, some of these programs, I know, 
are not directed to the poor. I am going to be 
very precise here, and mention the communi- 
ty of Reedy Creek, where there are a lot of 
farmers. They cannot get financial aid to sup- 
port the land that they have now. It is just 
like any farmer. 


Senator Roebuck: Are you telling us that 
they have got enough land now? 


Sergeant Eagle: Yes, in this particular area. 
I am just trying to bring out a point here, 
where these programs are not directed to the 
poor. I am not only talking about the poor 
Metis or the poor Indians; I am talking about 
the poor in general. 


Senator Roebuck: Yes. 


Sergeant Eagle: You know, they have a 
very difficult time to get support from this 
program. Now, with us, in the Manitoba Metis 
Federation, it was only last year that we got 
involved in this, because we had become an 
organization and we had put pressure on the 
provincial government, so that we could get 
a share of this program. 


Senator Roebuck: And 


is—what? 


Sergeant Eagle: ARDA. 


the program 


Senator Roebuck: No, but what is involved? 


Sergeant Eagle: What is involved here is 
farm loans, for example. 


Senator Roebuck: Farm loans? 
Sergeant Eagle: Yes. 


Senator Roebuck: That is for the purchase 
of machinery, is it? 


Sergeant Eagle: The purchase of machi- 
nery, anything to do with farming. 


Senator Roebuck: And stock, I suppose? 


Sergeant Eagle: Yes, and stock. People can- 
not get this, because there is so much red 
tape involved here. 


The Chairman: Dr. Adams? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. Well, the thing is that in 
Saskatchewan we are already getting from 
our local Metis communities their own ideas 
about how they want to develop their own 
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communities. In some communities it may be 
farming, where farming is possible. They say, 
“Well, we need money in order to purchase 
land, to purchase machinery, to purchase 
stock”, and so on. In other communities, in 
the northern part where there is lumber, they 
say, “We need money in order to set up a 
sawmill, or in order to set up some kind of an 
enterprise that is related to the lumber 
industry”. You see, this would be operated by 
the local Metis municipality or council or 
board, or whatever you want to call it, and it 
would be governed, administered, operated 
and managed entirely by Metis. What we 
want to do is to make sure we are cutting out 
the white bureaucrat in between, who pro- 
grams us and makes us powerless, and we 
have no authority there, and nothing to say 
about the situation. We want to manage it 
ourselves. These are the kind of programs we 
want to develop, the kind of things we want. 
For instance, some people are talking about 
market gardening, where this is possible. You 
see, the particular economic situation of each 
community: they decide for themselves. It is 
not hard for me to be able to send out any 
number of petitions with numerous signatures 
on them, to show you what they have filed 
themselves, and what they would like to have 
developed within their own communities. 


Senator Roebuck: Are you talking of saw- 
mills where there is lumbering? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, sawmills. 


Senator Roebuck: Well, is it profitable to 
run a sawmill in the locality? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, it would be in their case. 


Senator Roebuck: Why haven’t people gone 
in there then? Is it purely for lack of capital? 


Dr. Adams: I suppose so, purely for lack of 
capital. In some cases, you see, some of our 
communities in the north are not economical- 
ly viable under any conditions. You take a 
community like Loche as far as we can dis- 
cover there is no economic potential in that 
community, and yet there are over 1,700 
Metis living there. 


Senator Roebuck: And there is lots of 
agricultural land there? 


Dr. Adams: No, it is too far north and the 
land is poor for agriculture, although the 
local government is developing a farm there 
that will employ a few Metis. But, as I say, 
there are 1,700 Metis. What are you going to 
do with these people? The government in 
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Saskatchewan is suggesting to relocate all 
these people to the south. Now, I can assure 
you that if you want a revolution on your 
hands, if you make a sudden recommendation 


ora sudden piece of legislation that will relo- 


cate these 1,500 or 1,700 Metis, then you will 
have real trouble. 


Senator Roebuck: That would not be the 
way to do it. 


Dr. Adams: No. 


Senator Roebuck: What you should do is to 
say: “Here is a farm, would you like to use 
it?” I do not think we have more than 
touched what I have started on, but I will not 
press the matter. I am a practical person, I 
hope, and I want to know what you desire to 


do, and it must be specific to be successful. 


There is a lot of guff talked, you know, it is 
very true, about the poverty situation, and 
the need to do something. That is all right, 
but it will get us nowhere. What we have to 
do is get something definite, a program that 
will pull you people out of your poverty. That 
is the problem, and the rest will follow—and 
give you the management of your own affairs. 
That, of course, goes without saying. 


Mrs. Stifle: But the program has to come 
from the people. The program will not work 
if it comes from here. 


Senator Roebuck: But you are the represen- 
tatives of those people. 


Sergeant Eagle: I think that in our brief 
here we wanted to be very specific about 
what we were going to recommend. The 
recommendation in our brief is that we 
should do an action research. We will develop 
leadership among our own people. They will 
identify their problems, instead of the whites 
going in there identifying the problems or 


putting moneys into assumed programs. This 


is the way that the whites have always treat- 
ed us; they assumed that it is good for the 
Indian, for the Metis, but it has not worked 
out, obviously, has it?—because if it had 
worked out then we would not be here to- 
day. I, myself, would not want to see my 
great great grandchild sitting in front of a 
committee again presenting a brief such as 
this here a hundred years from now. 


Senator Roebuck: I hope not, but, you see, 
we are a white committee, and we are study- 
ing your problems, along with you. You are 
here to help us, and we have the ear of the 
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government, and perhaps can make a report 
of real value, if it is a practical one. 


Sergeant Eagle: I think our recommenda- 
tion to do our own research is a very practi- 
cal one, because in the past the researches 
that have been done have been done by com- 
missions. I will go on and say before I quit 
that this type of research is an action re- 
search, and it takes a Metis to talk to a 
Metis. In these research programs that have 
been carried on the people just hold back, 
they do not want to say anything. 


Senator Roebuck: Well, we want to help 
you if we can. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: I have two or three ques- 
tions, mainly for clarification. I think we have 
established this morning that a large number 
of Metis and Indians have managed to enter 
the mainstream and hold their own with the 
white society and within the white society: 
There is a number of some 30,000 outside, 
and these are mostly in the north, where they © 
are isolated, and where the natural resources 
are poorer than in the south. Now, any solu- 
tion short of welfare—any economic solu- 
tion—to this problem, must depend on some 
type of industry, either primary industry or 
secondary industry. Now, secondary industry 
depends on primary industry to a large 
extent, and if the areas in which these people 
are living are not economic areas, if you do 
not have economic farmland, how are you 
going to solve your problem, even if you get 
money? You may have a little sawmill here 
and there, I can see possibly, or probably a 
little bit of fishing somewhere, but you are 
not going to take care of 30,000 people that 
way. As in the Gaza Strip, these people are 
going to multiply and grow. What solution do 
you see? The economic factor must be the 
main factor in solving this problem. How are 
you going to organize yourselves to provide 
the jobs that you must have if you are going 
to raise the standard of living? 


Reverend Cuthand: I think, Senator Carter, 
you are referring to our number 30,000, which 
means that you are referring to the province 
of Manitoba. I would like to point out here 
that in the northern part of Manitoba there is 
a Metis community called Wabowden. The 
Metis community in that area are earning 
from $800 to $1200 a year. That is just in one 
community, working in mines. But they are 
very much interested, because of the housing 
situation, and also they are very much 
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interested because of the education. Our main 
job, as we send these workers out, is not only 
to motivate the children to go for higher edu- 
cation, but also to motivate the parents so 
that they become interested in the education 
of their children. The solution, as we see it, is 
the possible relocation in more viable areas 
where these people can get jobs if they are 
trained. Before they can be moved, it needs a 
certain amount of education, and also some 
training, before they can move off into anoth- 
er area. 


Senator Carter: But I thought Dr. Adams 
said that they would resist moving? When I 
framed my question I was not thinking 
so much of Manitoba, as a matter of fact, as I 
was thinking of what Mrs. Stifle said. If I 
remember correctly, she said that in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta the Metis were either in 
urban areas or else they were squatters or 
they were in colonies. One of the things J 
would like to know is: Do you plan, do you 
envisage a perpetuation of this colony system, 
and must your colonies not be related in some 
way to the resources from which their liveli- 
hood must be derived? 


Dr. Adams: I think we have to think in 
terms of two programs, in the sense of the 
short run and the long run. The short run is 
the immediate program and it is urgent and it 
could be drastic. As Tom pointed out this 
morning it could result, if there is not some- 
thing done on an emergency basis, in us fac- 
ing a racial conflict. I think that this is a very 
serious possibility, certainly in northern Sas- 
katchewan. I think we have to consider this 
on an emergency basis. We have to set up 
what I suggest would be more industries, 
light industries, that will not necessarily be 
economically profitable at the moment in 
terms of pure profit, but we have to consider 
whether it is going to provide an income for 
these people, not on welfare, who are produc- 
ing something, and the chance also to develop 
the total culture in their whole environment 
about them, and develop within them their 
own psychological skills, their own cultural 
skills; and then plan on the long range, think- 
ing over a number of years. These people 
later on, once they have acquired all these 
skills, will be able to make a transition to the 
mainstream of society, or to where jobs are 
more plentiful, or to any other transitional 
area to which they want to go. Then you 
might think of closing down the remote Metis 
communities that are not really paying their 
own way. But I think at this moment they 
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have to be thought of in terms of real emer- 
gency crash programs, because it is serious. 


Senator Carter: As regards these communi- 
ties then, I am still not clear what you have 
in mind. Are you thinking in terms of the 
Mennonites who established quite a viable 
economic community, or are these colonies 
where the Metis are distributed now in eco- 
nomic areas where there are resources that 
are underdeveloped? 


Dr. Adams: No, there are no resources. In 
the northern part of Saskatchewan the 
resources are practically nil, even farming. In 
the very far north the farming is almost out, 
and there is no mining, so the prospects are 
very, very limited, and yet there are many 
Metis who live up there. So it is a situation 
that is rather awkward. What can you do 
about it? This is true, you see. 


Senator Roebuck: I suppose they were hun- 
ters at one time? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, this is precisely the situa- 
tion. You have to look at it in this way. You 
cannot really understand us except in the his- 
torical context, because, you see, originally 
when the Canadian society was being devel- 
oped, it was hunting, trapping, fishing and so 
on, and the Hudson’s Bay Company esta- 
blished these posts. 


Senator Roebuck: Fur posts? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, fur trading posts. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company is in there to-day. 
Then our people located themselves around 
these posts. Now the fur trade, the fishing 
and the trapping are dead, but our people are 
still there, so that this is the contradiction of 
the whole thing now. 


Senator Roebuck: Then what you want us 
to do is to move these people south? 


Dr. Adams: Not to the south, no. 


Senator Roebuck: Or offer them opportuni- 
ties in the south? 


Sergeant Eagle: This will not help. 


The Chairman: Just a minute, Mr. Eagle, 
Dr. Adams is now answering. 


Dr. Adams: Well, I would say, you know, 
move them to the south later on. They do not 
want to move right now. This is the situation: 
they do not want to move right now, because 
they are happy in their own communities, 
regardless of the fact that they are living on 
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welfare. They would be very insecure. They 
are frightened to move out from their own 
communities, and away from their own peo- 
ple, into the city which they are unacquainted 
with. There would be no enrichment of their 
own culture. They would be away from their 
own acquaintances. Therefore they want to 
live in their own northern communities at the 
moment. This is very definite. The very worst 
thing you can say to our people in the north 
is, “We want to relocate you and move you 
more to the south”. Then you are into real 
trouble right away. I think what has to hap- 
pen is that you have to develop somehow 
some kind of industries and let them work, 
and provide an educational program and any 
other kind of training that can go on, so that 
over a period of, I do not know how many 
years, say 10 or 20 years, these people possi- 
bly could be moved out, but they have to 
decide for themselves. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell us how many 
in the families or the total population are in 
this situation that you have described up in 
the north? 


Dr. Adams: Now, I really have not any 
figures offhand, but it is in the thousands, 
because each Metis community is about 1500, 
and I can just think offhand of 10 communi- 
ties like that. 


Senator Roebuck: What industry is viable 
up there? 


Dr. Adams: Really nothing other than, you 
know, one could probably find something 
related to lumber. 


Senator Roebuck: Fishing? 
Dr. Adams: No. 
Senator Roebuck: How about fishing? 


Dr. Adams: No. It is very limited; fishing is 
very, very limited indeed. 


Senator Roebuck: The trapping is gone? 
Dr. Adams: Yes, trapping has gone. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Stifle wishes to add 
something. 


Mrs. Stifle: You mentioned colonies, and 
this is in Alberta. Some of our colonies have 
natural resources that can be developed, if 
the funds were made available to the people, 
but right now the people have no funds, and 
there is no means of developing the land. We 
have some areas that are good farming land 
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and grazing land, but we have nothing to 
develop them with. 


Senator Carter: Do you want to perpetuate 
these colonies, or do you want to see them 
disappear? 


Mrs, Stifle: I would not want to see them 
disappear. 


Senator Carter: Never? Do you want to 
keep them, say, for two or three more 
generations? 


Mrs. Stifle: Yes, but I would like to see 
them developed, because it is kind of foolish 
to have land that is good for farming just 
sitting there idle. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mrs. Stifle: In some of the areas in the 
north the land is no good at all, where there 
is nothing but muskeg and sand, where you 
cannot even grow potatoes. 


Senator Carter: Are you thinking about the 
Mennonites, or something like that, that type . 
of community, living off the land? 


Mrs. Stifle: I do not know anything about 
the Mennonites, I am sorry. 


Senator Carter: I have just two short ques- 
tions. The fire-fighting pay, 55c an hour. Is 
that a government wage? Who pays that? 


Dr. Adams: The government of Saskatche- 
wan pays the Indians and the Metis, or if 
there are any, white people, but no white peo- 
ple fight fires; it is strictly the Indians and 
Metis. It is $6.50 a day when they are fighting 
fires, and they average 12 hours a day, and it 
goes as high as 18 hours a day sometimes 
fighting fires. 


Senator Carter: Is there not a minimum 


wage? 
Dr. Adams: Yes, there is. It is supposed to 
be something like 95c an hour. 


Senator Carter: How much? 


Dr. Adams: Ninety-five cents an hour in the 
rural areas. 


Senator Carter: But they are not even get- 
ting it? 

Dr. Adams: That is right. They can get 
$1.25 an hour fighting fire in Alberta, but 
there is an Act in Saskatchewan. that compels 
you; you can be conscripted to fight fire. It is 
the same as in the Army; when there is a fire 
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breaks out, the police or the DNR just simply 
walk around and pick up the Indians and 
Metis, and take. them off. They have,a legal 
right to do that, because there is a law that 
says you have to go fighting fire when you are 
conscripted. 


Senator Carter: One last question, and this 
is in regard to the Saskatchewan brief. Right 
at the bottom of page 2 it says: 

At the Manpower Offices, the Metis are 
frequently relegated to the labouring and 
janitorial jobs, while the women are sent 
to the Department for domestic work or 
waitress jobs. 


Then here is the punch line: 


This practice is followed, regardless of 
the training, education or skills possessed 
by the Metis. 


It doesn’t matter if you have grade 9 or grade 
10 education, you still get a janitor’s job or a 
waitress’s job? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Can you give us a few 
examples? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. Why this is so definite in 
my mind is that the Metis and the Indians as 
well, who go into the Manpower office in 
Saskatoon and experience this kind of a situa- 
tion, become, as you can well imagine, very 
upset about it, and since I am well known 
locally then they immediately call me about it 
to register a complaint. After all, an Indian or 
Metis woman may have had training in com- 
mercial work. A Metis, who looks Indian, 
may have had training in commercial work, 
bookkeeping or secretarial work. She goes in 
and applies for a job, and the moment they see 
her they just tell her: There is the section 
over there for domestic work, or for servant 
work, or anything like this, waitress jobs. So 
they just send her over there. They never 
even send her to the area for commercial 
work. It is the same with the man; he is 
considered unskilled right away. They do not 
ask him about what sort of training he has 
had. When they took a survey, and I am 
sorry I cannot tell you exactly the location, 
but I know they took this survey in one large 
area in Saskatchewan in regard to jobs for the 
Indians and Metis. The white people made 
the survey, and the only place they surveyed 
was for janitorial and maintenance jobs; they 
never asked this large section whether or not 
there were any jobs available in any other 
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skilled or -professional work, even though we 
have peoplé who are skilled. 


Senator*-Carter: But what I want are 
names, because you are talking about a feder- 
al office, a federal service. If we cannot do 
anything else, surely to goodness we can bring 
pressure to bear on the federal Manpower 
officers, but we cannot do it unless we have 
names and addresses. That is what I want. 


The Chairman: Perhaps not the names, but 
places. What place did you have in mind 
particularly? 


Dr. Adams: Well, Saskatoon Manpower 
office—any Manpower office in Saskatchewan. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but we want a few 
names of the ladies who had grade 9 or 10 
education, or commercial training, and still 
did not get a job, but had to take a job asa 
dishwasher. I would like to have the names of 
the people who have been shunted over there, 
because unless we can go to it and say: Here 
is a girl who had grade 13 education, she was 
a qualified typist, and she came to you for a 
job, and what did you do? You pushed her 
over to a waitress job or to a domestic job? 


The Chairman: Is it possible that you could 
document these cases and send them to us? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. 
The Chairman: Send them to me, please. 
Dr. Adams: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
Dr. Adams: Are you being particularly criti- 
cal of the Canada Manpower, or are not you 
saying that this is a result of the discrimina- 
tion? This in fact happens in industry, that a 
Metis will apply directly to industry, direct to 
a restaurant owner or direct to Canada Man- 
power, and this basic discrimination is there. 
I would think it would be very difficult to 
pick out a specific case where it was someone 
picked by name, and where it could be said, 
“You did not tell me you were a secretary, so 
I did not ask”—this type of thing. This is just 
general discrimination, that is going on con- 
tinually. Is that not what you are saying? 


Mr. Adams: Well, I would say both. It 
seems that general discrimination is there in 
practically all cases. The only thing is it is 
easier to document, it is easier to know 
because of the Manpower offices. You see, the 
people who go to the Manpower offices think 
they have a right, whereas industry will 
shunt them off, maybe, and they will accept 
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it and not quarrel about it. But I would Say 
you are quite right, and that this general 
discrimination exists everywhere. Just before 
I came down here to-day I went to the public 
park, the provincial park, and the Metis who 
are working in this park complained to me 
that they are being paid 20 cents an hour less 
than the white people are being paid in the 
_ park. 


The Chairman: Doing the same work? 
Dr. Adams: Exactly the same work. 
The Chairman: Senator Fergusson? 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I have 
two things I would like to bring up. One is 
the matter of scholarships. Was it Mr. Eagle 
said that there are only five scholarships in 
Manitoba? Who gives those scholarships, and 
are there any given by voluntary organiza- 
tions, or are they government scholarships? 


Reverend Cuthand: Possibly I can give you 
that information. There are scholarships 
provided by the provincial government for 
any residents of Manitoba who are economi- 
cally depressed, but these are limited. Of 
course, the Student Loan Fund is another one. 


Senator Fergusson: Do the Metis make use 
of the Student Loan Fund? 


Sergeant Eagle: No. I have one example. 
We Manitobans would like to give you names, 
and we would like to be specific, and this is 
how come we have brought down some 
material with us, to give you the facts. Now, 
we have one by the name of Cyril Keeper, 
who is attending Carleton University here in 
Ottawa. Last year he did not qualify for the 
Student Loan Fund. For one thing he had to 
have a good credit rating, and his parents 
had to have a good credit rating. Where can 
you get a credit rating in an isolated com- 
munity? Probably the only credit his parents 
would have would be maybe in the summer 
about $10 or $15. Incidentally, while we are 
talking about these loan funds for university 
students, our students in university this 
spring presented a brief, where they said that 
the funds are not directed to the people who 
need this money. 


Reverend Cuthand: There are _ several 
scholarships designed especially for Metis. 
For instance, in Toronto we have the Ryerson 
Polytechnical School which does make provi- 
sion, and I think the university, in one of the 
college provides one for a girl. There are only 
very few. Queen’s University are going to 
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provide one for $2,500, for Indian or Metis, 
but these scholarships are very far apart, and 
there are not enough. I point out here in my 
brief that there are five students who went to 
the university last year, whose parents are 
earning less than $1,000 a year, and there is 
great interest on the part of the parents and 
the students to further their education, but 
for the lack of funds they are unable to go 
any further. 


Senator Fergusson: There is one other thing 
I would like to ask, about the churches. It 
was said that in some small communities 
there are five or six churches, and then I 
think someone else said that most of the 
churches are Roman Catholic. But there must 
be other denominations; you would not have 
five Roman Catholic churches in one small 
community, would you? 


Dr. Adams: Well, I think there must be a 
little confusion here, because I spoke about 
the Saskatchewan communities in the north, 
here there is just the Roman Catholic church. 
In what June said here, she is talking about - 
Edmonton and a large city area. 


Mrs. Stifle: But in the rural areas you find 
that the Catholic church and, I don’t know 
what you call it, is it the Holy Rollers?... 


Dr. Adams: Pentecostal. 


Mr. Stifle:...The Pentecostal church and 
the Mormon church are starting to come on 
strong too. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, it was not Mrs. 
Stifle’s remark I was referring to. 


Sergeant Eagle: It was mine. 


Senator Fergusson: You said about the 
small communities, and I just did not under- 
stand it. 


Sergeant Eagle: It was my remark, and I 
will just give you the breakdown here. There 
is a population of, say, 1200 in this particular 
community, Now, there are two Roman 
Catholic churches, one on the far side and one 
at the other end of the community, which is 
two churches; there is one Mennonite church, 
there is one Anglican church, there is one 
United church, and the one that they are 
talking about building now is a Pentecostal 
church. I hope that I am precise in this 
statement. 


Senator Fergusson: This is what I just 
wanted to understand, and I am afraid that I 
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am going to be like Senator Quart and make 
a little speech. However, in connection with 
my next question, it is not a very long 
one I hope, but, of course, many of the prob- 
lems you mentioned are pertinent to my 
province of New Brunswick. I am a member 
of this committee, however, and I will take 
part in deciding what is going to be done. I 
think, as the chairman said, the brief and the 
statements that have been made certainly 
have given us a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation, on which we will probably found 
many of our decisions. I assure you we will 
make more investigation too, but you have 
set us off into looking into things about which 
many of us knew very little. 


Now, I do not want to be thought critical, 
because I am deeply sympathetic with what 
you are trying to do, but I am wondering 
about the letter which was attached to Dr. 
Adams’ presentation. It seemed to me that 
that revealed an attitude which puzzled, and 
I could almost say shocked me. I wonder 
perhaps if you are not going too far in what 
you expect, without giving consideration to 
what, perhaps, employers might expect from 
you. Why I want to speak on this is that I 
would take it from the tenor of the letter that 
Mr. St, Pierre is being warned not to do some 
of the things that perhaps he had been 
indulging in. That is the only explanation I 
could give for this because I might say I was 
a civil servant myself, so I know something 
about what is expected of civil servants. You 
say you feel that you are being discriminated 
against as a group. Well, I belong to a group 
that I believe—maybe you do not agree with 
me, and maybe some of my colleagues do not 
agree with me—is a group that is being dis- 
criminated against in Canada too, and that is 
women. There are lots of people who agree 
with me or else there would not be a royal 
commission studying about the status of 
women. at the present time. There is no ques- 
tion about it that there would not be such a 
study being done. 


While I was a civil servant I belonged to a 
number of organizations whose main objec- 
tive was to improve the status of women, to 
see that they got equal pay, to see that they 
got a chance to be elected, to see that they 
got advanced in business. I worked very hard 
at this outside of my hours which I spent in 
the office, but I would like to say that never 
once did I feel that I should use the telephone 
or the office facilities to do anything about 
those organizations, and I made it very clear 
to the people who belonged, that they were 
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not to call me, they were not to come to see 
me there during my office hours, because I 
was working for someone who was paying me 
for these hours. If I wanted to give up all my 
free time, as long as it did not interfere with 
my job, I felt that was all right. I never 
thought of using my private office, as is sug- 
gested in this letter, for meeting with 
individuals in relation to those organiza- 
tions—never once, and I worked there for a 
number of years. I did not even work on the 
reports for the organizations if I had to sit 
up all night to make my reports, I did so. I 
am just pointing out that I belong to a similar 
group that is working against discrimination, 
but I feel that if I am doing a job I should 
not think that I have the right to use some of 
my time to do other things. Maybe I am 
misinterpreting the letter, but I would like to 
have Dr. Adam’s views on the point. 


Dr. Adams: Yes. It is unfortunate you have 
misinterpreted it, because, you see, what hap- 
pens is that the white power structure very 
definitely discriminates against, intimidates 
and harasses us. We are coming under severe 
police harassment right now in Saskatchewan, 
and this is something we are having to fight 
quite seriously. Now, the thing is that that 
letter is a form of intimidation, that our Metis 
Society which has been organized only in the 
last two years or so, and the Metis who are 
wanting to join our Society, by the white 
power structure are being discouraged, and 
they are threatening them. As I told you, they 
have threatened to cut off welfare if they do 
something of this nature. For instance, one 
Metis in one community, who organized the 
Metis Local in that particular community, 
was fired from his job, because the supervi- 
sor used the excuse that his dog was found 
among the sheep, or something, so that they 
used that excuse. 


Now, this man, Mr. St. Pierre, is the most 
conscientious worker. He has never ever used 
his Employment Office where he works for 
furthering the Metis cause or anything like 
this. He is the most conscientious worker in 
the world. He gets a letter like this which 
really tells him. 


Then about that convention in Prince 
Albert, that was on a Sunday. Now, this is a 
democracy. He does not work on Saturday 
and Sunday, and there is no right in his 
employer to tell him where he is to go on 
Saturday and Sunday. He is not using any of 
the employer’s time or the employer’s facili- 
ties for furthering the Metis cause. That letter 
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is an excellent way of showing that the white 
power structure is trying in many ways to 
keep us sort of powerless and keep us from 
organizing and expressing ourselves. 


Senator Fergusson: Well, of course, I do 
not understand about April 26th and 27th and 
the reference to that. If that did not interfere 
with his work, I do not see why it should be 
held against him. For instance, when I was 
working before, if I had done any of these 
things listed in this letter, I would expect to 
be fired. 


Dr. Adams: Well, I would expect he would 
be, too, and we would not support him. But 
the thing is, he is the most conscientious 
employee, and he never does any of these 
things on the job. All the things he does for 
the Metis Society are done off the job. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry, I must have 
misinterpreted your letter, but without expla- 
nation I took it that he was being warned not 
to do the things he had been doing, and so 
forth, such as using his office for his own 
purposes. 


Dr. Adams: Yes. I think this is probably 
one of the things where we are really in 
trouble, the fact of understanding the situa- 
tion. As what I say, colonial or oppressed and 
powerless people, we see things and we feel 
things in a certain way whitch probably peo- 
ple of the dominant white society do not see 
or recognize in the same way as we do. 


Senator Fergusson: Again, there is the 
great problem of lack of interpretation, or 
lack of communication. 


Dr. Adams: Lack of communication, lack of 
interpretation. 


Senator Fergusson: And understanding. 
Dr. Adams: And understanding. 


Senator Fergusson: Perhaps we could do 
something along this line in our committee. 


Dr. Adams: Yes, I think so, because, you 
see, another thing I suggest, for instance: you 
expressed it and many other people have 
expressed it all the time throughout the white 
society, that we are rather surprised to hear, 
and we really did not know about the serious 
condition of the Metis. We think that what 
certainly the Metis in Saskatchewan are say- 
ing is that this is rather typical of a colonial 
or a racist society, in that they are hiding 
their racial problems under the carpet and 
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are not bringing them to the front, and the 
public generally is not aware of them. 


; Senator Cook: On this point, what are the 
incidents of police harassment? You said you 
had been harassed by the police. Will you 
explain what you mean by that? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. The fact that the police 
are stopping us, searching us without reason 
and justification. We had a case just recently 
of two Metis who were stopped on the road 
going out to a little town, and the police said 
they gave them a routine check and then let 
them go; but he radioed back to the Sas- 
katoon office and then he immediately fol- 
lowed them up and went to the little town. 
When they got out of their car he got out of 
his car as well, and he made them put up 
their hands and forced them to lean over the 
car, and he searched them from the top of the 
neck of the bottom of their boots, and right 
down to the skin, in front of other people. It 
was a tremendously embarrassing situation 
for the Metis. We certainly protested this - 
case, and we were told that the reason he 
searched them was because they were travel- 
ing in an old car, a 1962 model. The other 
thing was that when he radioed back he was 
told they had a criminal record. One of them 
had a record for being drunk in Regina about 
20 years ago, and one had had a charge of 
impaired driving. That is the kind of thing. 
Now, this can be repeated to you a hundred 
times. 


Senator Cook: What did they search them 
for? 

Dr. Adams: Well, the reason that they gave 
was the fact that they had two batteries in 
their car, although they produced the bill of 
sale for one battery, and they explained that 
the other battery they had borrowed from a 
service station in Saskatoon, and they gave 
the name of it, so that the Mounted Police- 
man could easily radio back or telephone 
about it and check. The other thing was that 
after searching them, he made them open 
their trunk, although the Metis had lost the 
key for the trunk, and when he said, “I 
haven’t the key”, the Mounted Policeman 
said, “You either open that trunk or I am 
going to take you both into custody”, at 
which the Metis then decided he had no alter- 
native, so he borrowed a wrench, a crowbar, 
and forced open his trunk, which caused 
about $70 damage, and the Mounted Police 
just ignored it entirely. We are charged with 
obstruction, because many of us are picked 
up for obstructing, on anything. 
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Senator Sparrow: I have something here. 
You were talking about the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police at this point? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Because they police, 
primarily, those areas? 


Dr. Adams: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Are you suggesting that 
direction is coming to the R.C.M.P. to act in 
this method, or are they, the R.C.M.P. 
officers, acting on their own? Your statements 
are fairly critical. 


Dr. Adams: Indeed. 


Senator Sparrow: Is the direction coming 
from some other source, to harass the Indian 
and Metis people? Is it coming to the 
R.C.M.P., or are they taking this on their own 
hook as a type of police state? 


Dr. Adams: I would say that they are tak- 
ing it on their own, you see, because it is a 
kind of result of the circumstances. As the 
Indians and Metis, certainly now in Saskat- 
chewan, and as you may hear in Alberta and 
Manitoba, were dissatisfied, we are now 
organizing and we are developing a social 
movement. As a result of that, it is just the 
kind of possibly automatic reaction, that the 
police move in, not exactly being given spe- 
cific direction, but it is a kind of way of 
trying to curtail the movement, or trying to 
hold us, aS we say, in our own place, keep us 
in our own place. I do not think they are 
getting any specific direction from anywhere, 
although I must say we have had a discussion 
with the Attorney General in Saskatchewan 
about it, and we have attempted to have a 
discussion with the Assistant Commissioner of 
the R.C.M.P. in Regina, but it did not materi- 
alize, it did not take place, because the Assis- 
tant Commissioner said, in contact with him 
over the telephone, ‘The matter is settled, 
there is nothing to discuss’. So that there was 
no point in discussing the situation. We are 
therefore going to take that up once again 
with the Attorney General or the Commis- 
sioner of the R.C.M.P. here, because we feel 
that the situation requires investigation. 


Senator Roebuck: Have you given any 
thought to a guaranteed income? 


Dr. Adams: Well, it seems that I am doing 
most of the talking here. Yes, we have. The 
thing is that we would be in agreement with 
a guaranteed annual income, but I think that 
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is not our first consideration, because, you 
see, as it is, we live in communities now 
where we are on welfare, and welfare is a 
very destroying thing. It keeps you crippled, 
and it keeps you under control, and it does 
not allow you to develop. What we are a little 
afraid of is that a guaranteed annual income 
might do the same thing. That is why we say, 
first let us try establishing some kind of 
industry where we will be employed and 
where we can relate to one another, relate to 
administration, the technological machinery 
and everything, and in this way may be able 
to develop much better and acquire greater 
skills. 


The Chairman: We are having a full discus- 
sion here, but please get to the point. You are 
doing well, but I have quite a number of 
people who still wish to ask questions: Sena- 
tors Inman, Pearson, McGrand, Fournier, 
Quart and Sparrow. 


Go ahead, Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: I have just two questions. 
This is directed to Dr. Adams. On page 6 of 
your brief there is a paragraph here I would 
like you to explain further: 

Apparently the dominant society feels a 
strong sense of guilt here, and deny any 
discrimination or segregation. Yet, as 
Metis, we are fully aware of our 
wretched plight. 


Do they feel they might have done more to 
help themselves, or what is the imputation? 


Dr. Adams: Do they feel that— 


Senator Inman: Well, do you feel that per- 
haps they might have done more to help 
themselves? You mention here that there is a 
strong sense of guilt. 


The Chairman: He means white guilt. 


Dr. Adams: Yes, 
sense of white guilt. 


white guilt—a strong 


The Chairman: Do not forget you are 
always the guilty party! 


Senator Inman: I know. 


Dr. Adams: We have this maybe only in 
Saskatchewan and, you know, in certain 
communities. 


Senator Inman: Oh, that is the point? Well, 
the other question I have is directed to Mr. 
Eagle. You, no doubt, are well aware of your 
back history and the traditions of the people. 
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Did your people at any time ever sell any of 
your land to white people—yourselves? 


Reverend Cuthand: In 1870 there was a 
provision in the Manitoba Act by which the 
Metis of Manitoba were given 1,400,000 acres 
of land. We have done some investigation in 
this area and at the present time they are 
half a million acres short of this grant. 


Senator Sparrow: Is this called scrip? 


Reverend Cuthand: It was the land grant. 
It was given out in scrip. We also found out 
that there are 175 duplications. That means 
that the same piece of land was given to two 
Metis men. Now, this is under investigation, 
and at our last conference we have called for 
a Royal Commission to look into the situation 
and find out what really happened. I know in 
one case, since the Metis at that time were 
illiterate and could not read or write, they 
sold their land for very little. I know in one 
case 240 acres of land was sold for $60, and in 
about three weeks time it was sold for $1600 
by the buyer, to someone else. 

We have cases where this land has been 
sold for very little. The children received this 
land as the children of the heads of families 
living at that time in 1870, who were given 
these land grants. I know in some cases the 
parents sold their children’s land. They were 
trustees of this land when the children were 
under 21, and now this land has been lost. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson? 


Senator Pearson: Yes. I just wanted to say 
something about education there. In the 
Manitoba brief on page 9 you Say: 

Poverty among the Metis definitely is 
increasing due to the very high birth 
rate, 


and then you say: 
the heavy drop-out from a meaningless 
and irrelevant educational system, the 
lack of employment opportunities due to 
discrimination and a recession in the eco- 
nomic system. 


What do you mean by “the irrelevant and 
meaningless educational system’? 


Dr. Adams: That is mine, senator. 


Senator Pearson: Oh, yes, this is 


Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Adams: Yes. Well, this is what I sug- 
gested earlier, that the educational system in 
our schools in our Metis communities, par- 
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ticularly in the north again, but generally 
wherever there are schools they are run 
entirely by white people; the teachers are 
white and the text books are the ordinary, 
what I call urban, white, middle-class, and 
we are none of these three things. Therefore 
the school is very foreign; it is a foreign 
institution in our own community. It is not an 
extension of our own culture; it is really 
quite alien to us, and the children are exceed- 
ingly happy, and they can hardly wait for the 
school to be dismissed at 3.30 so that they can 
get out of the school, in their own communi- 
ty, just to be back at home. This is what is 
wrong. I know that the Metis are protesting 
very vigorously right now against the school 
system in Saskatchewan. It is not only in 
Saskatchewan, but it is true generally of the 
school system. What we want is that we want 
to be in control of those schools. We want, 
hopefully, to be able to get our own Metis 
teachers in and to have a curriculum that will 
be more related to our way of life and our 
culture. These are things that we want to 
develop, and in some communities I would - 
say they are sufficiently developed now that 
they would be capable of doing this. 


The Chairman: On that point, it just 
reminded me: I remember going up to the 
north recently with the Honourable Arthur 
Laing and the late Blair Fraser. We went 
around to visit the schools and the first thing 
Blair Fraser did was to pick up a book on 
Dick and Jane for the Eskimo children. He 
wroi.e some articles about it. That was the 
kind of education they were receiving, which 
did not fit in. 

Now, speaking of education, are there 
trained Metis men and women who could 
take these teaching jobs? 


Dr. Adams: I would have to say that at 
the moment there are very few. 


The Chairman: When you say “very few”, 
you indicate that there are some. The next 
question that is going to come is: Why are not 
they hired to work in those schools? Wouldn’t 
you think they would hire them, if they were 
available and were trained? 

Dr. Adams: Yes, I think this is a possibili- 


ty. If we, as the Metis Society, put pressure 
on the government and the Department of 


Education, and say, “Look, now, you hire 
Metis for the schools”, I think this is a 
possibility. 
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The Chairman: You are an educationist; 
you have a good deal of education. You know 
very well that the Departments of Education 
are looking for those kind of people, because 
they cause them less difficulty and fewer 
problems. They have the culture, the back- 
ground, and they can live with the people. 
Surely they would be looking for this kind of 
people if they could find them. 


Senator Pearson: But, Mr. Chairman, I 
think you have missed the point. I think the 
point that Dr. Adams is tring to make is that 
they want to develop their own culture. All of 
these people, when the federal government 
gets hold of these teachers and says, “Now, 
these are the teachers we want’, that is fine, 
but they do not let them go out and teach the 
culture of the Indians or the Metis. They 
teach the culture of our white people then. 
That is what the government insists on. 


The Chairman: The point I was making, 
Senator Pearson, is that if you had an Indian 
teacher who was steeped in his or her culture, 
it would come through, no matter what the 
Department of Education said about it. It 
would be bound to come through, if there 
were such teachers available. 


Senator Roebuck: Do you not have the 
same system as we have in Ontario, where 
three local trustees run the school? 


Dr. Adams: Well, it is a little more com- 
plicated than that, I think. In the north there 
is what is called the Northern Board for the 
whole northern provinces, and then it does 
not have local school boards that are making 
decisions anyway. It is fairly similar, but 
then, you know, there are Unit Boards as 
well, again, you see, and there are trustees. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, you are 
still questioning him. He is your witness. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. The next question is 
this: I notice you say—and this is, I think, 
referring to the Alberta one—that your peo- 
ple are trained very often for jobs which are 
not to be found in your area. Would it be 
possible for you to suggest the kind of job in 
which people should be trained in your area? 
Is that your particular job, or your effort, 
training for jobs in your area or your 
communities? 
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Mrs. Stifle: I think if people are trained for 
jobs they should be trained in something that 
they can do, and there should be some 
follow-up. 


Senator Pearson: Then you want to train 
them so that they can stay in their own 
communities? 


Mrs. Stifle: If a construction company or an 
industry is moving into an area, the people 
should be trained for the jobs that are going 
to be available in that immediate area. There 
is no sense encouraging a man to take a bar- 
ber’s course if there is no place where he can 
work. 


Senator Pearson: Then you say on page 1: 
We hasten to add that we are keenly and 
deeply aware of our inheritability and 
intelligence to deal with our own prob- 
lems if given half a chance. In general 
terms, this would be our recommenda- 
tion, namely, that we would be allowed 
to help to see our own problem on our 
terms. 


The question is: Why do you want the white 
help to advise you when you say you do not 
need the white people around, and you want 
to be separated from them? 


Mrs. Stifle: I think you must have misun- 
derstood. We do not say we want white peo- 
ple around to advise us. We mean we would 
like to be able to sit down with our govern- 
ment and co-ordinate together the programs 
that come from these people out in the field, 
instead of these people over here deciding 
what programs are good for us. If we are to 
be involved, and if we say a program is not 
going to be any good, who knows better than 
us that it is not going to be any good? 


Senator Pearson: In other words, you want 
to be involved in the educational programs or 
the job programs? 


Mrs. Stifle: I think a good example of this 
is Newstart in Alberta. Newstart was brought 
in without any consultation with the people. 
It was set up. Here again you are starting 
over here, you are not starting over here, and 
it is going to be a failure, like everything 
else. 


The Chairman: By way of explanation the 
witness motioned that you start at the top 
and not at the bottom. 
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Senator Pearson: Yes. The other thing I 
just wanted to say to Mr. Eagle there was 
this, that this ARDA program, where you 
develop your own ideas, I think there should 
be consultation with the experts, but you 
should run your own affairs and solve your 
own problems. You develop your own prob- 
lems and try to correct them in your own 
area. 


Sergeant Eagle: Yes. Well, this is what we 
are doing now. We are identifying our own 
problems. We are trying to work out solutions 
ourselves, with the support of the white soci- 
ety. We are not trying to boot anyone and 
say, “We don’t need you”. We have to help 
one another. After all, poverty is not only a 
provincial matter, it is a national problem, 
and this is why we recommended in our let- 
ter that you, as an influential body, should 
perhaps work with the provincial govern- 
ments. 


The Chairman: Senators Fournier, Quart 


and Sparrow. 


Senator Fournier: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to take too much time, but I have a 
few questions. I will try to make it as fast as 
possible. 


Dr. Adams, we were talking about this let- 
ter a while ago, and I think you have omitted 
a very interesting paragraph which I think 
should be on the record. This letter also 
states: 

_ although your participation in the off- 
duty activities is quite permissible and 
you are to be commended for your 
interest therein. 


I think that does a little change, for example, 
what you said a few moments ago. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, yesterday I was read- 
ing the reports; to-day I am trying to read 
the writers. It is going to take me a few days 
to make up my mind. However, I deplore this 
econdiion. I have learned something now 
which I did not know before, that such condi- 
tions have ever existed in Canada, and I say 
I deplore this situation, and I hope we can do 
something. 


During the discussion, there was a question 
mentioned about, for instance, an area of a 
hundred miles without a barber. It seems to 
me ihat if there is an area of a hundred miles 
without a barber, and here is a trained bar- 
ber, why doesn’t he open a shop? 
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Mrs. Stifle: You need money to open a 
shop. 


Senator Fournier: Is that all that is needed, 
a few dollars to open a shop? Let us put 
things straight here, let us have the true 
answer. 


Mrs. Stifle: You need more than a few dol- 
lars, when people live many miles away. 


Senator Fournier: Well, let us say a couple 
of hundred dollars. 


Mrs. Stifle: Well, a couple of hundred dol- 
lars, but these people are not living in one 
little cluster; these people are living some- 


times 20 miles apart. These people are 
trappers. 
Senator Fournier: Oh, I see. Not in a 


sroup? 
Mrs. Stifle: No, not in a group. 


The Chairman: They use the saucer method 
which our mother knew. 


Mrs. Stifle: This is an example that I was 
giving you. 


Senator Fournier: Because, if I could find a 
place where there was a hundred miles with 
no barber, I would quit the Senate and open 
a shop. 


Mrs. Stifle: Amongst the people in most of 
{hese communities the mother does the hair- 
cutting, so they are not going to pay some- 
body $1.50 that they do not have, because 
welfare does not allow you $1.50 for haircuts. 


Senaior Fournier: Thank you for your 
answer. I think I agree with you. It was men- 
tioned also that in some areas the Metis were 
working for $800 a year, working in the mine. 
Now, is there a mine in that area? 


Sergeant Eagle: There is a mine. They 
drive 50 miles to the site to work. This is only 
one area, called Wabowden, in Manitoba. 


Senator Fournier: Is the mine open and 
working daily? 
Sergeant Eagle: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: Why do not the men 
work full time? 

Sergeant Eagle: Well, they are working full 
time. 

Reverend Cuthand: They are working all 
the year round. 
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Senator Fournier: And all they get out of it 
is $800? 


Reverend Cuthand: $800 a month to $1200 a 
month. Maybe I did not make that clear. 


Senator Fournier: No. 


Sergeant Eagle: This is the point. I do not 
think you were too specific on that, Adam, 
you know. This is one of our richer 
communities. 


Senator Fournier: Very well. That changes 
the picture. Now, two more little questions. 
When we are talking about the benefits from 
Indian Affairs, does that include the Metis? 


Dr. Adams: No. 
Senator Fournier: You are not included? 
Dr. Adams: No, not included at all. 


Senator Fournier: I must say this is some- 
thing new for me, and maybe it is for the 
members of the committee also. You are not 
included? 


Reverend Cuihand: No. 


Senator Fournier: Now, do the Indians and 
you people get along together? 


Dr. Adams: I would say that in Saskatche- 
wan we get along. You see, there is an organi- 
zation; I am president of the Metis Society, 
and there is a Treaty Indian organization, 
and at the organizational level we get along 
very well indeed. I think on a mass basis, in 
terms of the 40,000 Metis and 30,000 Indians, 
that we get along reasonably well. We do 
consider ourselves of the same cultural fami- 
ly, but I think, just the same, there are dif- 
ferences. There are a certain number of 
jealousies that do exist, we would have to 
admit that, but on the whole we get along 
reasonably well. 


Senator Fournier: Thank you. Then my last 
question ... 


Mrs. Stifle: May I answer that? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Stifle: In our province we get along in 
the same way as they do in Saskatchewan, 
but in the last two years we have found we 
have decided that if we can work together 
and support each other we can become a 
stronger force. It is as if you were to take 
these two glasses: this one cannot do very 
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much, and this one cannot do very much, but 
if you put the two together, you can do a lot 
more. We have found that with the two 
organizations in Alberta, this is the Indian 
Society and the Metis Society, if one needs 
the support of the other, we are always 
there to help each other. Also we have no- 
ticed, we have observed, through the years, 
that this is how the white society operates. 
You do not have to be like each other, but 
you love each other and you work for a com- 
mon cause, and we feel if we can unite and 
work together we can do much. 


Senator Fournier: Thank you. My last, 
short question, which you may not like to 
answer, as it is somewhat of a personal ques- 
tion, is this: Do you think there is a bad 
moral effect in the films which we see, those 
western cowboy pictures showing the fighting 
with the Indians and the white men killing 
one another? 


Dr. Adams: It is very serious, and it causes 
real confusion, especially among the Indian- 
Metis children, because they feel they want to 
identify with the hero, and the hero is white, 
and so on. There is real confusion. 


Sergeant Eagle: Mr. Chairman, I am start- 
ing to reverse the procedure now, and to ask 
questions. 


The Chairman: 
short, please? 


Very well. Just make it 


Sergeant Eagle: I would just like to say 
about the films, that this winter there was a 
program produced by CBC Public Eye. Now, 
this program showed the positive side of the 
Indian and Metis in urban areas. There was a 
lot of good film that the CBC took while they 
were in Winnipeg, but they did not reproduce 
this. This was why we objected to the show- 
ing of the film so violently. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senaior Quart: Oh, my gracious, I would 
love to ask a dozen questions, but I have to 
restrict myself, I know. 


To begin with, may I say my opinion 
regarding pictures and that, Mr. Eagle, is that 
I think the whites are being blamed a lot 
more now in some of these productions. I 
mean, we are taking your part, because we 
are blaming the bad people, the whites. But 
you made a statement regarding welfare here, 
and on page 7... 


eel 
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The Chairman: Which brief? 


Senator Quart: The brief of Alberta. While 
you are looking for it, I wonder if you know 
that two years ago there was, I believe it was 
a priest, who came to the Catholic Women’s 
League convention, and is it not true that the 
Catholic Women’s League of Canada have set 
up a home for delinquent girls near Alberta? 
It was in the building stages then, but maybe 
it is completed now. Have you not heard of 
it? 

Mrs. Stifle: There is a home; they have set 
up a home, but it is not for Indian girls. 


Senator Quart: This was for Indian girls. 


Mrs. Stifle: There is no home for Indian 
girls. 


Senator Quart: Then I will be very glad to 
men ion that at their next annual meeting. Is 
it not a fact that in Alberta, and again in 
Saska‘chewan, in Prince Albert, that there 
has been a library set up within recent years 
especially for the Indians? 


Dr. Adams: No, not that I know of. 


Senator Quart: Again I will be very happy 
to mention that. 


Dr. Adams: Not especially, no. 


Senator Quart: And I will let you know 
who is right. 
Now, I go back to this point where you 
men.ion, being critical of welfare in general: 
Over the years we have been brain- 
washed into believing we are useless and 
no good. 
This is on page 7, and then it says: 
Then welfare was introduced and finished 
us off. It took away what little pride, 
respect and initiative we had. It made us 
dependent on it, and we learned to fear 
it. 
But did you really fear it to the point of 
rejecting it, instead of accepting it? 


Mrs. Stifle: I am sorry, Senator Quart, I do 
not know what brief you are reading from. 


Senator Quart: The Alberta brief. 


Mrs. Stifle: This is not the brief that I 
presented. 


The Chairman: But it is part of your brief. 
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Mrs. Stifle: No. It was an error that was 
made at the office, and it was sent, but it is 
not part of the brief. 


Senator Quart: Well, we have it here on 
page 7. 


The Chairman: Just a moment, Senator 
Quart, until I get this straightened out. Do 
you mean that your brief finishes there? 


Mrs. Stifle: Yes. This was an error. It was 
not supposed to be in the report. This was an 
error made by one of our secretaries, and I 
forgot to mention this when I started. 


Senator Quart: I see, because in looking 
over it before the meeting this morning I 
noticed that. Yet, even though you claim that 
welfare finished you off, if anyone wants to 
take up the cudgels, still you did not fear it 
that much, because you accepted it? 


Mrs. Stifle: I am afraid I cannot answer 
any questions on that, because I did not pre- 
sent that brief. 


Senator Quart: Then again I think you 
mentioned, I believe, Dr. Adams, regarding 
the fact that you had to give up your trap- 
ping. In this again, whoever gave it to us, it 
is claimed: 

A reason for this was so we would be 
home when the welfare cheques came; 
otherwise the cheques were not received, 
because we were out on the traplines. 


Well, where did the cheques go? Were they 
returned to the Department? Could not a mail 
box, a post office box, be arranged to receive 
the cheques, because I doubt if people on 
welfare here remain home just to wait for the 
cheques, and not work. This is in the Alberta 
brief on page 7. 


Mrs. Stifle: I just mentioned that that was a 
mistake at our office. That was not supposed 
to go out. That was a report that was done by 
some of the field workers, and one of the 
girls put it in there by mistake, so I cannot 
answer any questions on that. 


Senator Quart: I see. 


Dr. Adams: May I just comment on a situa- 
tion similar to that, say, in the north, in 
regard to the welfare cheques? I do not know 
whether it still is in existence, but the prac- 
tice has been in the past that the welfare 
cheques were actually sent to the Hudson’s 
Bay store, and the Metis had no alternative 
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but to go to the Hudson’s Bay store and do 
his shopping there, and he would be credited 
with so much, and so on. 


The Chairman: There would not be any 
other store there, I presume. 


Dr. Adams: There would not be any other 
store there, but the whole welfare cheque was 
handled by the Hudson’s Bay store clerk. 


The Chairman: We used that system years 
ago in most parts of Canada but found it 
didnt work and abandoned it. 


Senator Quart: Just one other thing. It is 
quite true anybody can improve his lot with 
money from the government, but considering 
your numbers, your great membership and 
numbers of Metis, and their imagination, 
which you have proven this morning—and 
may I say that I like your real frank straight- 
forward answers, you are not beating about 
the bush—but considering your numbers and 
your imagination, and your intelligent leaders 
and all the rest of it, would you not agree 
that people with ability and intelligence such 
as you have displayed should be able to cre- 
ate their own chances, and set up their own 
industries, rather than waiting for welfare? 
Also, would you not feel more independent 
and proud of your accomplishments if you 
were to ask for loans, rather than grants from 
the government, even long-term loans? Then 
you would be able to build up your indus- 
tries, or whatever you want to set up, 
immediately. 


Mrs. Stifle: You cannot borrow money if 
you have no collateral, and if you are on a 
colony you cannot get a loan, because you are 
living on land that you have lived on for 
years. 


Senator Quart: If that could be arranged, 
maybe it might be a solution, might it not? 


Dr. Adams: Yes, we would say: All right, 
we would accept, possibly, on certain condi- 
tions, loans that might be for industry, or 
something, because we are, as you say, intel- 
ligent enough to fully understand the amount 
of money that is being paid on External Aid; 
we know the amount of money that goes out 
as grants, and we know the amount of money 
that goes out to the Ford Company, and so 
on. We know these things. That is why we 
are saying we are not having any mercy on 
the government about it. We are being frank, 
and I have to be frank, because when I go 
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back to Saskatchewan, I have to face my 
people, and they are going to put hard words 
to me. They will say: “You don’t go down 
there and talk nice talk to these rich 
senators”. 


Senator Quart: I understand, and I have 
been in close contact with the situation as 
such, that your Indian people—and I am 
including the Metis and any other Indians, 
because there were many, many Indians 
working on construction, I know, for bridges, 
for instance—you specialize, do you not—at 
least, that is what I have heard—on jobs for 
bridges and so on and so forth, where a great 
degree, or whatever you would call it, of 
altitude is required. Do you have a public 
relations officer in your organization who 
would go out to the companies doing these 
bridge jobs and say: We have so many men 
available who can climb to the top of what- 
ever you want to build? 


Dr. Adams: That would refer largely to the 
Indians of Caughnawaga, and it has no mean- 
ing at all to us in Saskatchewan. 


Senator Quart: You cannot go very high? 


Sergeant Eagle: I am even afraid to fall off 
this chair! 


Senator Quart: I do know that in the con- 
struction companies, certainly in the province 
of Quebec, the Indians are employed in large 
numbers for all these high-rise and bridge 
jobs and all that. 


The Chairman: That is true in Ontario, and 
other places. They are very welcome across 
the river in the States, because they are very 
skilled people. 


Senator Quart: Oh, I know. We should 
recommend to Mr. Eagle to go up to the 
Peace Tower and practice a bit! 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Maybe just a comment or 
two. Perhaps for the benefit of the senators, I 
would like to say that discrimination does 
exist in the province of Saskatchewan, and 
very drastically as regards the Indian and 
Metis people. One thing, in these areas, is 
that there is basically in the general public’s 
aititude no difference between Indians and 
Me‘is. Senator Fournier was asking a ques- 
tion about that, as to whether there is a dif- 
ference. In the public’s minds in Saskatche- 
wan there does not appear to be a difference. 


If they have any colouring, or this type of 
thing, then they are Indian, and they are 
basically classified, if I may use the expres- 
sion, as “no-good Indians”. Therefore, on that 
basis, they are equal, as such. Apart from 
that, they are totally unequal, because I will 
go back a little bit here: In Saskatchewan, for 
example, there were not the land grants that 
were referred to in Manitoba, that I am 
aware of ai least. The Metis people have no 
- land of their own as such. It is not possible to 
_ take out a morigage on land, because they do 
not own land and never have. They are dis- 
_ criminated against, because there is no equity 
_ on which to borrow money to develop. 


— eee ee ee eee 


: Just to proceed a little further, for the 
benefit of the senators as well, what Dr. 
Adams is saying about the conditions, the 
conditions in Saskatchewan are deplorable in 
many instances and in many areas—very 
deplorable. A guaranteed income—and the 
question was asked—will not be sufficient for 
this type of people. It will help, perhaps, but 
we have to have education, housing and 
health facilities, that a guaranteed income, as 
such, direct from the government, will never 
give them. The money will never give them 
the ability to supply these necessary services. 
What we have to look at, and I think this is a 
rather good session for us this morning, 
because this points up to us that a guaranteed 
income is not the answer to all things, 
because it must start at a lower level, and 
find the things for these people apart from 
the income basis. 


—_— 


We talk about the Indians, perhaps, in 
other areas of Canada, but the Metis and In- 
- dians in some areas in the western provinces 
do not even know what running water is, do 
not know what a bathroom is. How can you 
expect them to go and be carpenters or 
mechanics when first of all they do not know 
how to flush a bathroom toilet? These are the 
areas in fact where you have to start at the 
grass roots. It sounds to me as if this is what 
these people are asking for. They know them- 
selves, and they want to start up from the 
bottom, and bring their culture to meet with 
out culture at some point. It is very difficult 
to impose our culture on them by our teach- 
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ers, without bringing up their culture and at 
some point meeting in the future. 


Dr. Adams: I would certainly say that the 
senator really has the issue. He is very sensi- 
tive to it, and I think you have put it very 
correctly. This is quite revealing, and I must 
say I am impressed with your comments, and 
your ability to analyze it so clearly and as 
well, because it is not purely one of economics 
or one of education or anything like that. 
It is the total, whole program that must be 
thought of together. 


The Chairman: Dr. Adams, that is why he is 
a senator, because he understands so well! 


Are you finished? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


The Chairman: Now, we have come to the 
end; I have nobody left on the list. Is there 
anyone else who has any other questions? No 
more questions? 


Then let me say on behalf of the committee. 
that this has been a memorable and a moving 
morning. As members of the committee we are 
not very comfortable in listening to the plight 
of our fellow Canadians who speak so know- 
ingly of poverty, which is very real to them 
and which they have made more real to us 
this morning. You can appreciate that our 
members are interested, concerned and very 
anxious to make some contribution that will 
alleviate and better the conditions of their 
fellow Canadians. There on this committee I 
am positive we are colour-blind; a person to 
us there is a Canadian, and that is it. There 
are some nuances that have to be looked at, 
and we appreciate that you have put your 
problems so well before us. 


On behalf of the committee I wish to thank 
Mrs. Stifle, and Dr. Adams, the Reverend 
Cuthand and Tom Eagle for coming here and 
being so frank and open. You have been very 
helpful. You have helped us to understand 
the depth of poverty that exists in this coun- 
try, about which many of our fellow Cana- 
dians are not too knowledgeable. 


Thank you very much. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “P” 


BRIEF ON POVERTY 
METIS ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


Stanley Daniels, President 
June, 1969 
Metis Association of Alberta 
Brief on Poverty 


Introduction 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 

1.1 this brief shall be simple and direct. 
Poverty is conceived of as being multi-dimen- 
sional, ie. composed of concomitant and 
inseparable factors, such as economic, cultur- 
al, psychological, historical, ecological—the 
first three being of immediate importance. 


The case it sets forth is based on the 
Association’s findings established by the Metis 
Study Tour carried out in December of 1968. 
The Association is aware that its own sen- 
sitivities and views are not exclusive, and 
that in fact the expression thereof happily 
and strongly coincides with that of other lead- 
ers, notably with those of Premier Strom 
who just recently (May 22, 1969, The Journal) 
categorically declared that “...Alberta’s visi- 
ble affluence tends to be a facade which hides 
the problems of poverty and cultural depriva- 
tion...the conquest of poverty requiresa 
reorganization of the means and resources 
available. It calls for utter determination and 
limitless commitment.” 


1.2 We concur with the Premier’s views as 
to the global analysis of the situation and 
with regard to the quality of effort required 
for solution. In applying his analysis to the 
Metis Condition, we equivocally emphasize 
that the Metis as a whole is at the bottom of 
the poverty heap, and has always been there. 
To use expressions current in Native circles, 
the Metis are the “forgotten children of the 
forest”, the poor cousins, are “At the bottom 
of the ladder’. Discouraging and destructive 
though their perceived situation is, we are 
sharply aware, that other than for a few 
token gestures, society has done previous lit- 
tle for us other than to keep us in the under- 
class. We hasten to add that we are keenly 
and deeply aware of our inherent ability and 
intelligence to deal with our own problems, if 


given half a chance. In general terms that 
would be our recommendation, i.e. that we be 
allowed and helped to see to our own prob- 
lems, but on our terms. The dominant socie- 
ty’s “efforts” have clearly proven to be whol- 
ly inadequate. 


1.3 We realize that we are up against a 
gigantic social problem which in fact is two- 
ended: a) the apathy, indifference and suspi- 
cion prevalent within the Metis community; 
b) the puritan attitude of the dominant socie- 
ty which responds only to that rare individual 
who overcomes the overwhelming difficulties 
of socio-economic differences and “progresses”, 
The problem is essentially one of education in 
terms of immediate, intermediate and ultimate 
for both groups. 


THE METIS ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA 


1.4 The Association, formerly known as the 
Metis League of Alberta founded in 1929, is a 
voluntary political organization. It is at pres- 
ent the only province-wide organization of its 
kind. Because of this fact its activities are 
conceived of in terms of the total Metis popu- 
lation of the Province, with special attention 
to the needy who constitute the bulk of the 
Metis population at the present time. 


1.5 It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 45,000 Metis: 12,000 of these in 
Edmonton, 8,000 in Calgary, 2,000 on “colo- 
nies” (a provincial government responsibility) 
and the remainder on the fringes of small 
white towns and in small isolated communi- 
ties, located in central and northern Alberta 
for the most part. 


1.6 As of March of the current year this 
Association on the basis of provincial-federal 
grants has a full-time paid personnel. At the 
moment the President is paid as executive 
director of the Association. There are in addi- 
tion two secretaries. In June six full-time field 
organizers will come on staff. 


1.7 The stated goals of the Association are 
in terms of Native human rights, the psycho- 
socio-economic development of Native com- 
munities, and the obtaining of relevant edu- 
cational opportunities for Natives. 


————— es 
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II 

1. THE FACTS 

Twenty-two Metis communities were visit- 
ed by the Metis Study Tour last December. 
Virtually the entire Metis population was 
attained to. Unless stated otherwise the fol- 
lowing alphabetical list constitutes a total 
consensus regarding the specific points as set 
forth. 


Culture 

A disposition of helplessness and deep 
regret was encountered whenever this topic 
was broached. To some degree in few areas 
such things as legend telling, Native game 
playing, Native dancing still prevail. In the 
main however the language (Cree) had died 
out or is dying out, to everyone’s regret. 


Education 

There is a general appalling lack of educa- 
tion and training for jobs. There is an alarm- 
ing drop-out rate, beginning as low as grade 
four and reaching its highest proportions at 
the grade eight level. It is estimated that 
there is a 70-80 per cent rate of failure. Few 
boys, if any, get beyond grade eight. The 
average education level of Metis throughout 
the Province appears to be at the grade four 
level at the most. 


Teachers in these communities show a 
remarkable uninvolvement. All regardless of 
origin, maintain little or no contact with the 
members of the local communities in which 
they teach. 


Health 

In almost all of the communities water sup- 
ply is a long-standing, crucial issue. No 
ambulance service is available for emergen- 
cies. Whites will not help out when transpor- 
tation to hospitals or for medical attention is 
required. Nurses do not visit outlying areas 
on a regular basis, and when they do they are 
exclusive in the contacts that they make. 
Relative to the means of transportation avail- 
able in most communities, doctors and hospi- 
tals are at great distances away. 


Housing 

Everywhere, without exception, housing of 
the vast majority of Natives is sub-standard, 
i.e. small, overcrowded, of poor construction 
material. A handful only are home owners. 
Those with large families have great difficulty 
in obtaining lodging. In most areas rent 
required is prohibitive. By and large, with 
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few exceptions, running water and electricity 
are not obtainable. 


JOBS 


Few unskilled jobs are obtainable, and for 
the same there is an over-supply of persons. 
In many areas the riduculous standard of 
grade ten or better for unskilled positions is 
maintained by employers. Job-training pro- 
grams that have been provided have failed to 
provide job opportunities for the trainees. 
People are frequently trained for jobs that do 
not exist in their home area. There is pro- 
found disillusionment re agency efforts to 
promote vocational training. There is a gener- 
al feeling that Whites get jobs before Natives 
do. In a number of areas Whites are brought 
in from the “outside” in preference to local 
Native labor. 


LAND 


Most of the Natives are squatters. When 
Native groups attempt to negotiate over 
crown land they invariably run up against. 
resistance in the form of “You are asking for 
too much land!” Land that is offered is 
always inadequate to accommodate a local 
group: “It is only good for living on, but not 
for living off of!” 


METIS ATTITUDE 


Despite discouraging and appalling econom- 
ic conditions, there does prevail a strong feel- 
ing at the local leadership level that “...we 
are capable of running our own affairs. 
However we do need help to get started...” 


Most communities feel that government 
representatives, be they civil servant or 
politician, are condescending and that the 


programs that they have implemented in the 
past in fact destroys people. Whites are 
viewed with suspicion. 


Welfare 

The Welfare services to Natives is a very 
disturbing situation! In every area there are 
high numbers of people on welfare. In one 
area it was as high as 80 per cent for eight 
months of the year. There is a discrepancy in 
application of welfare rates from one region 
to another. The welfare payment scale barely 
allows a person to subsist. The Metis is kept 
below the recognized poverty line of $3,000.00. 
The people are aware that this system is 
degrading. The annual average income on a 
provincial basis is not over $2,000.00. In some 
areas the average is as low as $600.00 per 
year. In some areas people have to travel 
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great distances in order to obtain welfare 
assistance. The assessment of needs by wel- 
fare officers is frequently unjust. Most wel- 
fare representatives are perceived as being 
very authoritarian, disrespectful of people 
and very indiscreet. 


WHITE ATTITUDE 


Nothing goes further to keep the poor down 
than the discriminatory attitudes and prac- 
tices of the white dominant society. Such is 
encountered throughout the Province. White 
pupils and surprising numbers of White 
teachers are intolerant of Native pupils. 
White towns feel that Metis are not interested 
in the education and general welfare of their 
children! Whites also maintain that Metis 
offenders are better off in correctional insti- 
tutes because conditions there are better than 
at home! Whites will not give credit to 
Natives; if they do atrocious rates are 
charged. Churches would just as soon not 
have Native members! Nowhere is help and 
encouragement given to bridge the cultural 
gap. Agencies such as Manpower, Forest and 
Wildlife and Welfare do discriminate against 
welfare. 


Recommendations 


III.1 It bears repeating again that we un- 
shakably feel and believe that the Metis of 
the Province of Alberta are as a whole at the 
bottom levels of socio-economic development, 
as the above enumeration bears out. Given 
the general stirring within our Native com- 
munity, and given recent re-structuring of 
the Metis Association and lastly, given the 
fact of presence of excellent human resources 
within the Metis community, we have but one 
basic recommendation, i.e. that we be allowed 
to help ourselves. And to that end greater 
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sums of monies from _ federal-provincial 
coffers be imperatively forthcoming. We are 
aware that close co-operation with govern- 
ment agencies is required. This we are seeing 
to. 


III.2 These monies are necessary for pur- 
poses of increasing the numbers of personnel, 
both administrative and technical as well as 
for purposes thereby of economic, psychologi- 
cal and cultural development. We believe that 
we can, and in fact having begun to do so, 
restore to our people a new sense of dignity 
and identity in our 20th century setting. 


III.3 We are aware that measures on a 
national scale need to be taken. We are there- 
fore in favor of such maintenance income 
policies as’ guaranteed income and negative 
income tax. As for the other points listed in 
your section 11.6 we feel that these are of 
provincial jurisdiction and under our prod- 
ding the Province can be brought to confront 
the issues and attempt solutions thereto. 


III.4 We recognize that while on the one 
hand economic system that does prevail in 
Canada and in the Western world is the most 
successful yet devised, yet tragically on the 
other it is a system that does not include the 
underclass. The situation of the underclass 
generally is one of poverty, one that is corro- 
sive of individual psychology. Our belief and 
our experience is that if allowed to take our 
own destiny into our hands we can break out 
of this endless cycle of degrading, and de- 
structive conditions. Candidly, it does mean 
that we become revolutionaries—but, in the 
healthiest sense of the word, i.e. utterly com- 
mitted, with intelligence, consistently sup- 
ported by financial and professional resour- 
ces. 
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APPENDIX “Q” 


POVERTY REPORT 
BY 
THE METIS SOCIETY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 
DR. HOWARD ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 


JUNE 14, 1969. 


THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


The basic causes of poverty are social, and 
not personal. The causes are not psychological 
or physical weaknesses of individuals; instead 
they are found in the economic and political 
structure of the society. A large proportion of 
the Metis are poor, simply because of low 
wages and unemployment. We are the prod- 
ucts of exploitation, and discrimination. One 
of the major factors contributing to our state 
of poverty is the colonialism and racism of the 
Canadian society. The traditional and stand- 
ard patterns of colonialism that have persist- 
ed in the colonies of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are identical to the colonized Metis. 
In many ways our situation is parallel to that 
of the Black people of the United States. Not 
only are we forced to live in circumstances 
which abound with racial discrimination, but 
we are forced to live in conditions which 
keep us powerless. The decision-making 
regarding our lives is always in the hands of 
the whiteman. Historically, we were con- 
quered people by military force of the white- 
man; since that time we have been subjugat- 
ed and inferiorized. 


Our communities have continued to be 
occupied by white authorities who govern our 
lives on a totalitarian basis. In some northern 
Saskatchewan communities, Local Councils 
composed of a small white power structure 
govern the entire Metis community in an 
absolute manner. Any Metis who criticizes the 
Local Council or fails to adhere to its 
authoritarianism is dealt with severely but 
such means as withdrawal of welfare, har- 
rassment by the local police, or denial of any 
local services. Since the local clergy are the 
key personalities in the Local Councils, religi- 
ous discipline is praticed against the Metis. 
The administrative machinery of the local 
communities in the north has the effect of 
crushing the Metis into a ‘child-like’ state and 


governing our lives in a tyrannical way. This 
condition is strikingly similar to that of 
Alabama and Mississippi. The result of this 
form of colonialism and racism creates seri- 
ous poverty. 


Although the poverty of the Metis is linked 
to administrative oppressiveness, white 
supremacy, and the struggle for equality, jus- 
tice and liberation; it is also linked to the 
‘bread and butter’ issue of jobs. In all areas 
of employment we are given the menial and 
low-paying jobs which the whites do not 
want, such as picking roots, stones, beets, and 
fighting forest fires. In Saskatchewan the rate 
of pay for fire-fighting is $6.50 for a day, 
which averages twelve hours, or $45 for an 
eighty-four hour week. This is less than .55c. 
an hour. According to the Indian and Metis, 
there are no whites fighting fires except in 
supervisory positions. Picking stones, roots” 
and beets are done on the basis of contracts 
which the Metis must locate for themselves. 
Beet-picking in southern Alberta is the most 
degrading and exploited employment situa- 
tion in Canada. This is equivalent to ‘slave 
labor’ and the worst form of apartheidism. 


In conjunction with the strict economic 
exploitation, the job situation is based on the 
white supremacy belief that the Metis are 
physically and mentally capable of only meni- 
al, unskilled, and labouring jobs. At the Man- 
power Offices, the Metis are frequently rele- 
gated to the labouring and janitorial jobs, 
while the women are sent to the Department 
for domestic work or waitress jobs. This 
practice is followed, regardless of the train- 
ing, education or skills possessed by the 
Metis. 


The majority of employment given to the 
Metis is casual and seasonal jobs. Therefore, 
we are unable to build any security or future 
around our jobs. Such employment circum- 
stances force the Metis into a ‘day-to-day’ 
existence. We are unable to plan for a future, 
or for our children; or think in terms of 
social mobility within the present employ- 
ment situation. Even in the Metis Farm Colo- 
nies, the Metis cannot aspire to any position 
except as casual laborers on the farm; all 
supervisory positions are held by whitemen. 
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Racism is not the whole or even the main 
part of colonialism, yet it is the most visible 
and blatant aspect. This applies particularly 
to the Metis and employment. One only has to 
ask the question, “How many Metis are in 
positions where they are meeting the public, 
such as sales clerks, bank tellers, bus drivers, 
postmen, etc’? This explains a great deal 
about the Canadian society, and the reasons 
for the poverty of the Metis. As a result the 
income of the Metis is severely restricted, 
both by the type of work and by the rate of 
pay. These casual, ‘dead-end’ jobs have seri- 
ous psychological repercussions on our people. 
It forces the Metis into circumstances of 
hopelessness, frustration and hostility. Often, 
it causes the Metis to surrender easily to 
deplorable, poverty-striken conditions. Be- 
cause of the discriminatory, oppressive and 
exploitive conditions, the Metis are compelled 
to live in a state of limbo existence. 


Many Metis families live on social welfare. 
Since the Welfare Department does not 
record payments according to racial origin, it 
is difficult to obtain an accurate figure in this 
respect. However, most Metis families that do 
live on welfare, do so because there is no 
alternative. Furthermore, welfare payments 
are used by the power structure as a method 
to control us, politically. Several Metis have 
been threatened with stoppage of their Wel- 
fare if they join the Metis Society. Metis, who 
speak against the power structure, or become 
militant are very liable to lose their welfare 
payments. Since this is their only means of 
existence, in most cases they have had to 
‘knuckle under’. This practice of white arbi- 
trary rule is linked to poverty of the Metis 
because in our struggle for liberation we are 
attempting to improve our general living con- 
ditions. This type of oppression is more 
prevelant in the north than in the south. 
However, the attached letter from the 
Department of Highways to a president of a 
Metis local society is proof that attempts to 
intimidate and oppress us, exist also in the 
southern part. 


It is in conjunction with this intimidation, 
and poverty that our Metis leaders who become 
active in the Metis movement, are “bought- 
off” by the power structure, or manoeuvred 
into leadership training courses where they 
are ‘brainwashed’ into the traditional role of 
the obedient and servile native. 


Another cause of poverty among the Metis, 
and which is consistent with the colonial pat- 
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tern is the lack of industrial development in 
our communities. We lack the capital to estab- 
lish any industries in our communities, and 
are unable to borrow for such investments. 
Even where there are resources within our 
communities, they are not developed. In a 
few communities where private enterprise 
has developed the resources, little advantage 
has come to the Metis because only a few of 
them are hired for the labouring jobs. 


Basically, poverty among the Metis is sim- 
ply a lack of employment and adequate in- 
comes. However, there are secondary aspects 
of poverty, such as housing, colonialism, 
racism, and cultural circumstances. For those 
born into poverty, no enrichment of the mind 
can be accumulated; awareness of racial or 
cultural identity cannot grow; and there is 
almost no hope for the expression of 
individual potential. Instead, disease, insecur- 
ity, hunger, cold, injustice, harrassment, and 
oppression prevail. There is little opportunity 
in any avenue, and practically no incentive to 
develop the mind and spirit. People who are 
born in poverty learn to think, feel and act so 
that not only do they adapt themselves to 
living in poverty, but restrict themselves to 
performing in that particular environment. 
Furthermore, they are unable to learn how to 
think, act and feel in ways that will permit 
them to function adequately in a non-poverty 
environment. 


Generally, the Metis lack formal education 
and the skilled training that will allow them 
to advance in the technological world. 


Unfortunately, in a study of the Metis, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain specific data as 
the government departments do not identify 
the Metis as a particular racial or minority 
group, set apart from the mainstream society. 
However, at the same time, we are unofficial- 
ly identified and discriminated against as a 
specific racial group. Although we are still 
treated in every way, including socially and 
economically, as a racial or minority group, 
the society pretends that there is no discrimi- 
nation or segregation, when in fact we are 
blatantly categorized and isolated as Treaty 
Indians. We are as rigidly cast into an apar- 
theid mold as any racial group; yet the pre- 
tense is made that we are dealt with as part 
of the mainstream white society. We are fully 
aware of this pretension and find it not only 
frustrating, but repugnant. . 9 
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The society pretends that we are part of 
the mainstream society, because this coincides 
with the morality of the Christian society, but 
in fact, we are rigidly held in a caste system 
and dealt with as the most worthless of any 
colonial racial group. This contradiction only 
leads to frustration, anger, and hostility. 
Since we are rigidly classified as a specific 
racial group, we want to be recognized as 
such and omit the superficiality and the pre- 
tension that we are part of the mainstream 
society. 


In confidently the society knows that we 
are Metis; our racial backgrounds follow us in 
every occupation; especially today when we 
are revitalizing ourselves as a social and 
racial movement. Government agencies and 
private industry are quick to deny socially 
that they could identify the Metis; but when 
it comes to a matter of employment, housing, 
education, etc. they immediately recognize us 
as Metis. 


Therefore, specific statistics on the Metis 
are exceedingly hard to obtain; that is in 
relation to poverty. Apparently the dominate 
society feels a strong sense of guilt here, and 
deny any discrimination or segregation. Yet, 
as Metis, we are fully aware of our wretched 
plight. 


One of the most reliable sources document- 
ed in Saskatchewan is the work of A. K. 
Davis—a study of the Metis done between the 
period of 1961-65. Therefore, I have used this 
study to substantiate my presentation. Davis’ 
study was a very thorough and intensive 
study of the conditions of the Metis of the 
central and northern part of the province. 
Unfortunately, it is limited to urban families 
and the greater poverty is among the village 
or rural Metis. However, it is quite represen- 
tative and comprehensive since it included 
795 Metis persons. He found that the median 
household income was $2,089.00 per year for 
an average family of 5.6 persons. Today it is 
not uncommon to find families of 10 children. 
In fact we have one of the highest birth rates 
in the world. This, of course, is related to 
poverty. 


This annual income of $2,089.00 is unearned 
income; which includes welfare, family allow- 
ance and unemployment insurance. This 
amounts to $175.00 per month per family, or 
$5.70 per day. On the basis of Davis’ study, 
the per capital annual income works out to 
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$420.00. This is comparable to the countries of 
Africa, $366; Asia, $305; and Latin America, 
$835. Davis’ study proved that 93% of the 
Metis live on annual incomes of under 
$4,000.00, which includes 37,000 of our people 
in Saskatchewan. Seventy-four percent of 
three-quarters of our people live on annual 
incomes of under $3000.00, or $250.00 a 
month, Forty-one percent of our people live 
on incomes of less than $2,000.00 per year; or 
approximately 16,000 of the Metis with large 
families are seeking out an existence on 
$166.00 a month. 


Poverty of the Metis includes the aspects of 
Housing. 


Only one-third of the Metis own their own 
homes, or approximately 13,000 in comparison 
to 26,000 who rent homes. With reference to 
renting, they are seriously exploited, mostly 
by whitemen and through welfare arrange- 
ments. According to the statistics of 1961 the 
rents varied between $50.00 and $80.00 per 
month in small towns and villages. This price 
did not include utilities and furniture. 


The rented houses at this price were usual- 
ly ‘shacks’; and not decent houses with run- 
ning water and a sewage system. In most 
cases, the Metis are clustered into ‘ghettos’ or 
‘shantytowns’ which lack proper facilities. 


According to the report about 20% of the 
Metis families were ‘doubled-up’; that is, two 
or more families were living in a single 
dwelling. Recently, I visited a Metis home in 
a small town where 13 persons were living in 
three rooms of a dilapidated shack. 


Davis’ report stated that the average num- 
ber of rooms per Metis home was three; which 
was about half in comparison to the homes of 
the white people. He discovered that the larg- 
est and poorest families are squeezed into 
the smallest and shabbyist houses. 


For the amount of rent the Metis are pay- 
ing, they are not receiving value; instead they 
are being seriously exploited. The Metis are 
being forced to pay excessively high rates for 
the type and quality of houses they are 
renting. 


THE EXTENT OF POVERTY 

The extent of poverty among the Metis is 
exceedingly high, nearly 100 per cent. I have 
studied poverty in Canada and have found 
that it is extensive in Canada. Unfortunately, 
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few significant studies and reports have been 
done on the state of poverty in Canada. I 
have a bibliography and a collection of arti- 
cles on Canadian poverty which reveal the 
seriousness of it. This is one reason why the 
Metis are organizing into a racial group; to 
ensure that they will not remain permanently 
in the ‘multitudinous faceless poverty of 
Canada’. If this was to happen, we would be 
relegated to the bottom, and to the most 
wretched of poverty. 


Poverty is definitely increasing. This would 
seem obvious for a number of reasons. The 
birthrate among the poor is high; employment 
opportunities for the unskilled workers are 
rapidly drying-up; automation is rapidly dis- 
placing workers; the cost of living is skyrocket- 
ing, while the rate of income of the masses 
of workers remains either fixed or increased 
only slightly; housing is failing to keep pace 
with the demand. Poverty among the Metis 
definitely is increasing due to the very high 
birth rate; the heavy drop-out from a mean- 
ingless and irrelevant educational system, the 
lack of employment opportunities due to dis- 
crimination and a recession in the economic 
system. At the same time of a serious deterio- 
ration of the economic life of the Metis popu- 
lation, there is an accelerated rate of Metis 
nationalism. The degeneration of their eco- 
nomic conditions and the impoverishment of 
their culture has, apparently caused the Metis 
to identify themselves as a racial group which 
will presumably give them confidence, unity 
and power. They are developing a political 
consciousness of their wretched plight within 
the white supremacy Canadian society; they 
have realized that they are at the very bot- 
tom, and have little or nothing to lose. Conse- 
quently, the Metis are organizing, and mov- 
ing themselves to a position of social action to 
better their poverty conditions. 


POVERTY PROGRAMS 

There are no Federal Government pro- 
grams which deal with the problems of pover- 
ty of the Metis. The majority of programs 
listed in Appendix B are under the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, which 
are now under the jurisdiction of the Provin- 
cial Welfare Department, and are indistin- 
guishable from direct welfare payments. Any 
of the other Assistance Programs are 
unknown to the Metis. A program that is not 
listed and from which many Metis are 
benefitting is the Educational Upgrading 
program. 
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PROPOSAL FOR COMBATTING POVERTY 
AMONG THE METIS 


A large sum of money must be made avail- 
able to the Metis for industrial and commer- 
cial development, housing, education and 
recreation. This sum, amounting to tens of 
millions of dollars would be mostly in the 
form of grants for their enterprises. A large 
percentage of this money could be used as a 
development fund for the purpose of estab- 
lishing light industries, commercial projects 
or farming within the Metis communities. 
Such enterprises would be initiated, administ- 
ered and operated exclusively by local Metis 
persons. The projects would be in relation to 
the resources of the particular community; 
they would be of such a nature so as to 
provide numerous jobs in the Metis communi- 
ties. The only administrative machinery 
would be the local Metis Boards or Councils. 
There would be no government bureaucra- 
cies, or whiteman supervisors superceding 
these Metis Boards and their enterprises. The 
Metis are entirely capable of administering 
and operating whatever industries, commer- 
cial projects, or community programs they 
undertake. It is only a white supremacy atti- 
tude which argues that the Metis are incapa- 
ble of administrating their own communities; 
that they lack the leadership and training; 
and that they are shy, lazy, and irresponsible. 


Since the Federal Government is able to 
make grants and loans to underdeveloped 
countries to an amount of approximately $330 
million dollars each year, it can make similar 
grants and loans to the Metis; for the Metis 
communities of Saskatchewan are the most 
underdeveloped communities of the world. As 
Metis we are beginning to resent these large 
sums of money being sent out of the country, 
for which the Government receives glorious 
publicity as a benevolent Government at a 
time when we are living in abject poverty. 
‘(ur state of poverty is often much worse 
than the countries which the External Aid is 
helping. While we suffer from malnutrition, 
disease, impoverishment, joblessness, inade- 
quate housing, deficient community facilities, 
and oppression, the Government gives hun- 
dreds of millions of the taxpayers money 
away in External Aid, industrial subsidies, 
and such projects as bringing in so-called 
refugees from European countries. As Metis, 
we argue that these refugees are not as 
oppressed as the Metis who live in the racist, 
colonial society of Canada. 
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Only recently, the Federal Government 
gave—indirectly—to the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny of America 75 million dollars, at a time 
when its profits are about the highest in his- 
tory. Likewise the Government is increasing 
its grants to 12 million dollars to each busi- 
ness corporation approved under the Area 
Development Incentives Act. As of December 
1967, the Government made grants to private 
business corporations amounting to 50 million 
dollars and a commitment for approval of an 
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additional 200 million dollars. If the Federal 
Government is able to make outright grants 
of money in sums of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the whitemen who conquered and 
continue to occupy our land, then it is per- 
fectly able to make such grants to the 
indigenous people who originally owned this 
land; explored and developed the resources. 
If extensive grants are not forthcoming from 
the Federal Government, we will resort to 
foreign governments. 
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APPENDIX ’R” 


PRESENTATION 
BY 
MANITOBA METIS FEDERATION 
eC) 
SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Although we are pleased to present this 
brief, we are also very much reluctant to 
present it. We have in the past presented 
briefs, made demands which were all ignored. 
The Manitoba Metis Federation feels this brief 
will be no different. 


It must be emphasized, that this presenta- 
tion is from the point of view of those pres- 
enting it. It is derived from our experience of 
being Metis with all that that entails. We are 
proud of being Metis but there are serious 
disadvantages to being a Metis in Canada. 
The problems as they are today, are not 
being solved but are getting worse and will 
continue to do so unless action is taken now. 


Others, notably the Hawthorne Reports, the 
Lagasse Report of Indian and Metis in Manito- 
ba, have done research that we cannot afford 
to ignore into the difficulties we face in trying 
to attain full citizenship. We are moved to add 
this small statement by the knowledge that 
other reports, statistics, recommendations and 
predictions have gone unheeded. The dangers 
of this course are obvious, another racial 
minority in another country experienced 
major difficulties, strikingly similar to our 
own. They too, asked for equality. Official 
inactivity, despite their pleas, resulted in the 
despair and frustation that led in turn to 
horror. 


We ask that you, as an influential govern- 
ment body to help us help ourselves toward 
equal opportunity and full citizenship in our 
country. 


MANITOBA METIS FEDERATION 
INTRODUCTION 


The effects of an already critical social and 
economic situation, compounded by a pheno- 
menal rate of population growth, leave a 


majority of the Metis people of Manitoba fac- 

ing imminent catastrophe, both as a group 

and individually. The following facts give 

some indication of the extent of the problem: 

—an excessively high infant mortality rate. 

—the average age of death for native peo- 
ple is 34 years for females and 33 years 
for males, compared with the national 
average of 62 years. 


Such lopsided age distribution obviously 
aggravates the Metis economic problems. Even 
if they were the most highly paid wage ear- 
ners in the province, the relatively small 
number of men of working age would be hard 
pressed to provide clothing, housing, and 
education for the large number of children. 
Metis are not, however, blessed with high 
incomes. Although the Federation has not 
done a wage survey, we know that yearly 
earnings per worker are inadequate. 


Such sever and self perpetuating economic 
privation inevitably has a violently destructive 
effect on all aspects of the day to day life of 
these caught in its grip. A great majority of 
household heads are faced with the upbring- 
ing of a massive generation of young chil- 
dren. They are doing so, in the main, without 
benefit of professional or semi-skilled status 
and income. The demoralization by poverty of 
these bread winners is resulting in an incal- 
culable waste of human resources, which is 
compounded by every child who reaches ado- 
lescence and early maturity unequipped to 
take a constructive place in society. 


The symptons of the breakdown of social 
functioning—child neglect, marital breakdown, 
early school-leaving, juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism—are rife and on the increase in 
the Metis community. Yet the social services 
provided are nowhere near the minimum 
standards available to Non-Metis. As well, 
the implementing of existing of some existing 
legislative provisions relating to Metis actual- 
ly contribute to the hardship endured by 
Metis. 


DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


The problem with the various recent efforts 
to help the poor is that there is still no real 
agreement on a conceptual definition of pover- 
ty—even within a given agency like the office 
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of the Economic Council of Canada. When- 
ever we have policies based on operational 
definitions that lack a common conceptual 
progenitor, the result tends to be disparate 
goals, the diffusion of resources, programs 
working at cross purposes, and a high proba- 
bility of failure. In fact, this has been the case 
with the two senior governments’ war on 
poverty and its less publicized municipal and 
private counterparts. They simply have not 
been effective—whatever the definition of 
poverty employed. 


The Manitoba Metis Federation’s definition 
of poverty is “The whole cycle of problems 
that prey and reinforce each other—substan- 
dard housing, poor or little education, unem- 
ployment, bad health, discrimination, lack of 
motivation, lack of efficacy to cope with the 
problems we are confronted with”. 


WHILE THE FOLLOWING TOPICS ARE 
ALL-INTEGRAL PARTS OF THE GENER- 
AL MALAISE WHICH CHARACTERISES 
THE LIVES OF ALL TOO MANY METIS, 
THEY ARE WRITTEN SEPARATELY FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF HAVING THESE DIS- 
CUSSED SEPARATELY. EACH HAS ITS 
CAUSES IN THE OTHERS AS WELL AS 
COMPLEMENTING THEIR EFFECTS. 


1. HOUSING 

This is a problem of such over riding 
urgency in both growth and depressed areas 
of Manitoba that many Metis are facing a 
situation of crises proportion. 


A positive program must combine job 
training, employment, family involvement, 
and Community Development, with a realistic 
housing program. It will assist in improving 
Health, providing children with individual 
space for study to improve their education 
and encourage homemakers to achieve a bet- 
ter standard of living. 


It was only last November that the two 
senior governments agreed to a two-year pro- 
gram to provide 100 homes for the Metis in 
isolated areas. This is a great step forward in 
erasing the blight of substandard, and in 
many instances, subhuman conditions from 
the face of our province and our country. But 
it is only a first step. A statistical summary of 
housing survey by the Metis Housing Associa- 
tion in Manitoba shows that far too many of 
our Metis people live under conditions that 
make a mockery of claims of the just society. 
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2. HEALTH 


Perpetuation of poverty indicates that poor 
housing is directly responsible for an exces- 
sively high infant death mortality rate. The 
average age of death for native people is 34 
years for females and 33 years for males as 
compared with the National average of 62 
years. What percentage of the difference is 
due to poor housing and backward living con- 
ditions? If government cannot justify spend- 
ing money on housing for humanitarian rea- 
sons, let it look at the economic side. 


Twenty-eight years of lost life per person is 
a great loss of potential—140 years per family 
of five. What is the annual value of a human 
life? What would 28 productive years for at 
least 30,000 people mean to the provincial and 
National economy? Early deaths are due to 
fires, pulmonary diseases and tuberculosis at 
rates much higher than the white society. 


Who is responsible for the Medical Health 
Services of people in isolated areas, particu- 
larly Medical Health Services to the Metis. 
Metis in isolated areas have been denied 
admittance to Indian Affairs nursing stations 
for treatment. The Indian Affairs in some 
cases stated that these nursing stations were 
only for Treaty Indians. It is recommended 
that health nurses and nursing stations be 
extended to Metis or that provision be made 
to have a Field Nurse made available to 
communities. 


3. EDUCATION 


That academic performance of children 
bears a direct relationship to home and fami- 
ly background cannot be denied. If a child 
comes from a home where the adults have no 
or almost no formal education, where books 
and sometimes even newspaper are not read, 
that child will be starting school with a 
severe handicap. That a vicious circle of 
school-leaving exists is indicated by the fact 
that in Manitoba, only five Metis are attend- 
ing university. This represents one in 6,600 of 
Metis population, which contrasts dramatical- 
ly with the ratio of one in approximately 43 
of the Non-Metis population. A majority of 
Metis children go to the Frontier School at 
Cranberry Portage, which is a _ boarding 
school. The children are separated from their 
parents for ten months out of the year. This 
separation causes lonliness and the “Dropout” 
rate is very high. In most communities, kin- 
dergarten is unheard of. 


4. UNEMPLOYMENT 


Poor health, housing, and education are 
part of a vicious circle or spiral that cannot 
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produce anything but individuals who lack 
the skills to be able to compete in Canada’s 
labour market. Metis for the most part derive 
a substandard livelihood from casual labour 
and welfare handouts. They are an exploited 
labour force which are used only when need- 
ed. In most cases employers do not provide 
any of the fringe benefits which are normally 
provided to workers. An example of this, is a 
large mining firm in Northern Manitoba, 
which for years has used Indian and Metis 
labour in its exploration division. These 
workers are employed on a casual basis. They 
do not benefit from the type of fringe benefits 
normally provided for regular mine workers. 
There are workers there who have worked 
for the company for 17 years and are still a 
part of a casual payroll. 


In other areas, workers have been exploit- 
ed in bush clearing operations with poor 
accommodation, poor wages and poor equip- 
ment. In many cases, workers have finished 
up a work period owing their employer 
money because he has been running his own 
store, and cheating his workers. 


MANITOBA METIS FEDERATION—OR- 
GANIZATION 

The Manitoba Metis Federation was formed 
in October of 1967. The Manitoba Metis Fed- 
eration is a provincial organization represent- 
ing 30,000 people of Manitoba. There are 196 
Metis communities. 


The Manitoba Metis Federation is develop- 
ing into one of the better organized ‘Power- 
less Poor”. We have recognized our poverty 
conditions and with our organization we want 
to do something positive. 


We are presently too disadvantaged cultur- 
ally and socially to be able to avail ourselves 
of the opportunities available and we want to 
correct this. 


Sociologically, culturally, and ethnically the 
majority of, we, the Metis, have a strong 
identity as Indians and, other than in legal 
terms, most of us are as much Indian as those 
covered by Treaty, but we do not share the 
advantages enjoyed by the Treaty Indians 
and have all the disadvantages of being Indi- 
ans. The objects of the Manitoba Metis Feder- 
ation are: 

(a) To bring together isolated Metis 
organizations so that they can have more 
strength through unity. 
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(b) To provide a Central Clearing House 
for the concerns of the Metis people of 
Manitoba. 

(ec) To inform the general public of the 
role of Metis in Manitoba history and the 
continuing role of Metis in Manitoba. 

(d) To aid affiliated organizations to 
become more effective organizations. 

(e) To help Metis communities organize 
where there has been no _ local 
organization. 

(f) To develop the social and economic 
needs of the Metis people of Manitoba. 


An agreement between the Manitoba Metis 
Federation and the Department of Agricul- 
ture under A.R.D.A. Program was signed last 
October to provide financial assistance in the 
form of a grant which shall not exceed $20,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1968-69 and $40,000 for 
the fiscal year 1969-70. With this grant the 
Manitoba Metis Federation has hired four 
field workers to communicate with the com- 
munities, aimed at achieving its objectives. 


At the time of this agreement, the Exten- 
sion Service, Department of Agriculture, fur- 
ther gave us $10,000 for 1968-69 for Educa- 
tional courses. 


On March 15, 1969, Joe Keeper was second- 
ed from the Department of Health and Social 
Services of the Province of Manitoba to the 
Manitoba Metis Federation and has been the 
Executive Director since. He is being paid by 
the Provincial government. 


Our provincial office is located downtown, 
at 453 Notre Dame Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 
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Manitoba Metis Federation 
Action—Research Project 


OUTLINE 

There have been many studies carried out 
in Indian and Metis communities by both 
Provincial and Federal governments. Exam- 
ples of these are the Lagasse Report in Mani- 
toba, the Hawthorne Report in B.C., and the 
recent Hawthorne-Tremblay Report carried 
out for the Indian Affairs Branch. There have 
been numerous other reports prepared about 
Indian and Metis people. 
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These reports have pointed out the needs, 
both economic and social, of the Metis com- 
munities. They have enumerated in some 
detail such statistics as the high rate of 
illegitimate births amongst the Metis, the ris- 
ing crime rate, the high rate of welfare 
dependency, the low standard of education, 
etea 


Government departments have used these 
alarming statistics to point out the need for 
increased staff to work amongst the Metis. 
This has resulted in increased staff in some 
cases, but in very few cases has this resulted 
in an accompanying improvement in the life 
of the Metis people. 


We believe that one of the main reasons for 
this is that the attitude of the people helping 
has been wrong. They do not believe that the 
Metis can work out the solutions to their own 
problems. There is a continuance of the 
colonial set of mind, that in fact Metis are a 
“lesser breed’ and must have solutions 
worked out for them. Manitoba has had a 
Community Development Program for eight 
years now and we believe that this is a step 
in the right direction. However, we believe 
that this is only a step. The rest of the walk 
needs to be completed. 


The Manitoba Metis Federation feels that it 
has the mechanism to provide the most mean- 
ingful research for “Poverty” that has been 
done in Canada up to this time. We find that 
our Field Workers, because they are Metis 
also, are reaching into the hearts and minds 
of the Metis people in a way that white civil 
servants cannot. We are finding that attitudes 
are changing as the Metis people are begin- 
ning to find an identity. What we propose is 
that the Maniioba Metis Federation be grant- 
ed a sum of money to carry out its own 
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“Poverty Study” amongst its own people in 
Manitoba. We believe that one of the results 
of this would be, that at the end of the study 
that not only would certain facts have been 
obtained but that positive action amongst the 
Metis people will have resulted. 


The approach to this study would be: 


(1) To set up a team of four Metis with 
a Co-ordinator who would have the 
necessary skills not only in basic research 
but in working with people. 


(2) The workers would go into the com- 
munities; to establish dialogue. 


(3) The workers would help the people 
look at their communities. 


(4) The worker in conjunction with the 
people would work out the necessary 
means of collecting the facts about the 
community. The community would set 
out their own priorities about the facts 
collected. 


(5) The worker in conjunction with- 
communities would work out possible 
solutions. 


(6) The entire process would be care- 
fully documented. 


We do not believe that such a process re: 
“Poverty in Canada” has ever been docu- 
mented. We believe also that the initiation of 
such a process amongst people living in 
“Poverty” is a necessary first step in over- 
coming Poverty. 


As an organization representing one of the 
recognized poverty groups in Canada, we 
urge strongly that this proposal be accepted. 
We estimate that a study of this nature would 
cost in the area of $60,000.00 
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APPENDIX “S” 


CANADA 
DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER 
AND IMMIGRATION 


OTTAWA 2, July 7, 1969. 


Senator David A. Croll, Q.C., 
Senate Committee on Poverty, 
Room 35, 

140 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Senator Croll: 


Re: Manpower and Immigration Presentation 
to Senate Committee on Poverty Supply 
and Demand of Engineers 


During Mr. Dymond’s presentation to the 
Committee, one of the members asked for 
more details on the subject of engineer sup- 
ply and demand. He asked me to look into 
this question. 


We have examined available data on the 
subject and would make the following 
comments: 

1. Job opportunities are fair to good for 
new graduates with bachelors and mas- 


ters degrees, depending on the field of 
engineering. However, there appears to 
be an over supply of doctoral graduates 
in virtually all fields of engineering. 


2. There are considerable variations in 
the strengths of demand for engineering 
graduates with bachelors and masters 
degrees, depending on the field of spe- 
cialization. Electrical, mechanical and 
industrial engineers are in_ strong 
demand. Civil engineering, which showed 
definite signs of weaknesses last year, has 
a relatively small number of job openings 
being reported each month. Chemical 
engineering is the only other category in 
which there is a relatively light demand. 


Yours sincerely, 
F.V.S. Goodman, 
Director 
Manpower Information and 
Analysis Branch. 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1969 
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